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PREFATORY  NOTE. 

The  Editor  of  the  Annual  Register  thinks  it  necessary 
to  state  that  in  no  case  does  be  claim  to  offer  original 
reports  of  speeches  in  Parliament  or  elsewhere.  He  has 
much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  his  indebtedness  to  The 
Times  for  the  special  permission  afforded  him  to  make  use 
of  its  Parliamentary  reports  and  other  matter  ;  and  he 
hereby  expresses  his  thanks  to  that  journal  for  the  valu- 
able assistance  which  he  has  derived  from  the  facilities 
thus  extended  to  him. 

In  deference  to  the  criticisms  of  reviewers,  the  sec- 
tion dealing  with  Public  Documents  is  more  varied  and 
slightly  longer  than  it  was  last  year ;  as  before,  special 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  Retrospect  of  the  Year's 
Literature. 

The  Editor  may  perhaps  be  permitted  once  again  to 
mention  the  singular  difficulties  experienced  in  the  col- 
lection and  sorting  of  news  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
In  almost  all  countries  the  course  of  political  evolution 
is  dominated  by  the  events  of  the  war  ;  for  it  is  recog- 
nised everywhere  that  the  future  of  humanity  depends 
more  upon  the  issue  of  that  great  struggle  than  upon 
any  of  the  minor  problems  which  divide  parties  in 
normal  times. 
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FOB  THE  TEAR 

1916. 

PAET   I. 
THE  EUROPEAN  WAR 

CHAPTEB  I. 

NEW  TEAR  TO  THE  MIDDLE  OP  MAY. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  (geographic  positions  of  the 
opposing  armies  in  the  Western  Theatre  of  war  were  identical 
with  those  occnpied  by  the  forces  twelve  months  earlier.  The 
line  of  the  G-erman  Armies  still  ran  from  the  neighbonrhood  of 
Westende,  east  of  Ypres,  past  La  Bass^e,  Lens,  and  Arras, 
across  the  Somme,  and  taming  eastward,  ran  past  Bheims  to 
Verdan,  and  then  turning  soathward  a^ain,  ran  north-east  of 
Nancy  into  Alsace,  and  so  reached  the  Swiss  frontier.  (See  A.B., 
1916,  p.  1.)  During  1915  one  great  effort  had  been  made  by 
the  Germans  (near  Tpres  in  April)  to  break  this  deadlock,  and 
several  similar  attempts  had  oeen  made  by  the  French  and 
British  forces,  but  in  every  case  the  assaalts  had  failed.  Id 
each  of  these  ofifensives,  the  attacking  armies  had  been  able  to 
gain  a  slight  preliminary  advantage,  and  had  seized  the  ad- 
vanced trenches  of  the  defenders,  bnt  sabseqaently  the  assaults 
had  broken  themselves  in  vain  against  the  second  or  third  line 
of  the  defensive  works,  and  the  casualties  of  the  attacking 
armies  had  always  proved  disproportionately  heavy,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  French  offensive  in  Champagne  in  September. 
Thus  the  armies  still  faced  one  another  in  the  lines  which  had 
been  established  in  October,  1914,  after  the  fall  of  Antwerp. 

In  the  Eastern  Theatre  the  course  of  the  war  had  been 
very  different.  There  the  situation  so  far  from  having  remained 
a  deadlock  had  altered  greatly  during  the  previous  twelve 
months,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  Central  Empires.  At  the 
begiiming  of  the  year,  the  Austro-Germao  line  in  Bussia  was 
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Bubstantially  that  established  at  the  end  of  September,  after 
the  gte&t  Bnssian  retreat  from  Warsaw.  ThiB  line  began  on 
the  coast  a  few  miles  west  of  Biga,  rao  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  DviDa,  which  it  crossed  at  one  spot,  and  passed  close  to 
Dvinsk,  which,  however,  the  Bassians  still  held,  in  spite  of 
frequent  German  assaults.  At  Dvinsk  the  Grerman  line  left  the 
coarse  of  the  Dvina,  and  ran  southwards  to  the  neighboorhood 
of  the  junction  of  Molodetchno.  The  Germans  held  Smorgon, 
but  not  Molodetchno,  The  hne  continued  southwards  to  Finsk, 
setting  the  main  Warsaw-Moscow  railway  a  few  miles  east  of 
the  junction  of  Baranovitche,  about  fifty  miles  west  of  Minsk. 
In  Uie  neighbourhood  of  Pinsk  the  line  entered  the  region  of 
the  enormous  Pripet  Marshes,  and  was  therefore  less  continuous 
and  less  strongly  held  in  this  district.  Indeed,  the  Pripet 
Marshes  virtually  divided  the  Eastern  Theatre  into  two  distinct 
spheres,  the  northern  being  mainly  held  by  German  troops  and 
the  southern  chiefly  by  Austro-Hungarian  forces.  In  Volhynia 
the  Austro-Germans  held  Luck  and  Dubno,  but  neither  Rovno 
nor  Sarny,  these  two  towns  never  having  been  reached  by  the 
invaders.  Soath  of  Dubno  the  line  entered  GaHcia,  a  small 
segment  of  which  the  Russians  still  retained,  and  ended  on  the 
Rumanian  frontier,  the  Austrians  having  retaken  Gzernovitch 
in  1915. 

The  course  of  the  war  was  not,  however,  to  be  judged  solely 
by  territorial  advances  and  retreats.  In  the  veir  early  stages 
of  the  war,  before  the  difficulties  attending  any  offensive  opera- 
tions against  an  entrenched  foe  were  realised,  it  was,  indeed, 
hoped  and  expected  in  France  and  England  that  the  Entente 
Armies  wonld  speedily  out-manoeuvre  and  overpower  the  Austto- 
German  forces  and  would  win  victories  strategically  similar  to 
those  achieved  by  the  successful  commanders  in  the  Napoleonic 
and  Franco-German  wars.  And  in  its  earhest  phases  the  con- 
flict really  was,  even  in  the  West,  a  war  of  great  movements, 
and  this  freedom  of  movement  was  never  at  any  stage  more 
than  partially  lost  in  the  Eastern  Theatre.  But  in  the  West, 
aa  already  stated,  there  had  been  a  deadlock  ever  since  the  fall 
of  Antwerp.  The  entrenchment  of  opposing  forces,  equally 
well  supplied  with  guns,  reduced  the  scope  of  strategy,  ae  dis- 
tinct from  tactics,  almost  to  vanishing  point.  It  was  no  longer 
possible  for  one  army  to  ont-mancBuvre  and  destroy  the  other  in 
a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks;  and  hence  during  1915  students 
of  miUtary  affairs  in  France  and  England  ha!d  evolved  a  new 
scheme  of  victory.  The  war  was  to  be  a  "war  of  attrition." 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  number  of  men  possessed  by  the 
Entente  Powers  was  much  greater  than  the  number  that  the 
Central  Powers  could  conmiand.  The  war  was  therefore  to  be 
a  crude  process  of  sheer  killing.  And  then,  assuming  that  each 
side  killed  equally  effectively,  the  Entente  would  reach  victory 
in  an  inevitable  manner  through  the  working  of  a  simple  mathe- 
matical law,  for  the  proportionate  man-power  of  the  two  groups 
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of  armies  would  be  constantly  altering  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  Central  Empires,  until  at  last  the  odda  wonld  become  over- 
whelming, and  the  enemy  wonld  coUapsa  This  was  believed  to 
be  the  theory  adopted  by  Marshal  Jo&e  and  the  French  Q-eneral 
Staff,  and  in  considering  the  course  of  the  war  it  is  therefore 
fully  as  necessary  to  remember  this  qaestioD  of  exhaustion  of 
man-power  as  to  note  the  geographical  and  strategic  changes 
which  occurred  in  the  varions  theatres  from  time  to  time. 

The  Wab  of  Attbition. 

The  series  of  tables  which  follows  is  intended  to  show  how 
far  the  process  of  attrition  had  gone  after  a  year  and  a  half  of 
war,  or  in  other  words,  with  what  forces  the  two  sides  were 
able  to  enter  upon  the  new  year's  campaigning.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  statistics  of  casualties  given  here  are  approxi- 
mately accurate  only,  not  exact.  The  British  casualties  were 
known  very  accurately,  and  the  French  losses  were  published 
in  England,  in  round  figures,  at  the  beginning  of  1916,  Also, 
if  the  lists  and  estimates  published  in  (jermany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  be  credited — and  nearly  all  serious  military  writers 
credit  them — the  losses  of  the  hostile  Powers  are  known  with 
a  high  degree  of  accuracy.  In  the  case  of  Bussia,  however, 
there  is  a  wider  margin  of  uncertainty  and  exact  figures 
were  not  available.  The  Buseian  losses  in  respect  of  killed 
and  wounded  up  to  the  end  of  January  were  known,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  somewhat  greater  than  those  of  either 
Germany  or  Austria-Hungary  severally,  and  in  respect  of 
prisoners  much  greater.  In  tiie  following  tables  the  German 
and  Austro-Hungarian  statistics  of  their  own  losses  are  ac- 
cepted as  true,  as  is  also  the  German  report  of  the  number  of 
Bussian  prisoners  captured  by  the  Central  Powers,  and  hence 
the  tables  certainly  do  not  give  an  unduly  favourable  picture  of 
the  Entente's  position  at  this  time.  The  first  two  tables  show 
the  man-power  of  the  opposing  sides  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the 
Powers  most  strained  were  so  great  that  the  customary  estimate 
of  the  maximum  size  of  a  nation's  army,  to  wit,  10  per  cent, 
of  the  population,  was  undoubtedly  exceeded : — 


Table  I. 

PoMDtUI  Army. 

Fnnoe    ....      39,000,000 

12  per  ce 

It.  of  popuUtiou 

4,680,000 

tribes)      .                  -     146,000,000 

12        ,. 

17,400.000 

IWy        -        -        .        -      86,000,000 

12        ., 

4,270,000 

GmM  Biitun          -       ■      42,000,000 

10        „ 

4.200.000 

Ireland   -        .        -        -        4,400,000 

6 

264.000 

Cwwdft   -        -        -        -        7,800,000 

6 

468.000 

AuHlMlaaift      -                          6,000,000 

6 

.. 

360,000 

Totali    -        -    279,800.000 

31,643,000 
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TiBM  ri. 

PopntetloD.                                               PottntW  Amr. 

Oermao; 

Austrift-HungMy    . 
Bulguia 

■       -      68,000,000       13  per  oent.  of  population      8,160,000 

.        -      64fl00,000        12        6.480,000 

4.800,000        10        „         ,.          „                  480,000 

Totals 

'    1X,800,000                                                         15,120,000 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  tables  that  the  odds  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  were  rather  more  than  2  to  1.  The  problem 
is  not,  indeed,  exhausted  by  a  consideiation  of  the  populations 
given  in  the  tables.  London,  Paris,  and  Petrograd  hold  domin- 
ion over  vast  countries  inhabited  by  myriads  of  coloured  men. 
But  these  snbject  races  contributed  only  a  very  low  percentage 
of  soldiers.  For  instance,  the  immensely  popnloas  bnt  extremely 
weak  Empire  of  India  raised  in  the  first  eighteen  months  about 
one  hundredth  the  number  of  soldiers  that  would  have  been 
expected  from  her  if  she  bad  been  a  martial  European  state. 
Many  millions  of  these  coloured  people  were  quite  unwarlike. 
And  moreover,  the  possession  of  vast  subject  popalations  by 
Great  Britain  and  France  was  largely  counter-balanced  by  the 
fact  that  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  had  in  Turkey  an 
Asiatic  vassal  whose  population,  though  much  smaller,  was  of 
much  higher  military  quality.  Hence  for  practical  purposes  it 
is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  white  populations,  as  set  out 
above. 

In  its  simplest  form  this  problem  of  attrition  consists  of 
course  in  ascertaining  the  gross  casualties  of  the  two  great  com- 
posite armies,  then  deducting  the  accessions  of  men  from  the 
gross  casnalties,  and  finalljr  deducting  the  net  losses  from  the 
original  totals  of  the  armies.  The  accessions  consist  of  the 
wounded  who  recover  and  of  the  youths  who  in  every  state 
continually  reach  military  age.  In  a  war  lasting  for  several 
years  this  latter  factor  is  a  very  important  one.  It  is  true  that 
against  this  mechanical  effect  of  the  mere  passage  of  time  must 
be  placed  the  fact  that  sQch  of  the  oldest  soldiers  as  are  not 
killed  will  pass  the  npper  age  limit,  and  therefore  (even  if  not 
discharged)  depreciate  m  military  value  But  this  is  in  any  case 
a  much  smaller  factor  is  the  calculations,  and  in  practice  the 
Governments  for  the  most  part  retained  these  men  with  the 
colours. 

Tables  IIL  and  IV.  show  the  approximate  gross  casualties  of 
the  chief  Powers  in  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  the  war. 


TiBM  III. 

KllM 

PriMMn 

ud 

TnlalL 

DM. 

Ml-ring. 

FnmoB    .       -       - 

.        -,      720.000 

300,000 

1,400.000 

2,4».000 

Ruaais    - 

-    1,100.000 

1.600,000 

2,200.000 

4.900,000 

United  Kingdom    - 

-       110,000 

60.000 

300,000 

470.000 

18,000 

10,000 

60.000 

78,000 

1,948.000 

1.970.000 

8.900,000 

7,988.000 
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1,460  000  870.000        3,070.000        6,400.000 

The  losses  suffered  by  the  French  and  British  coloured  troopa 
are,  of  coarse,  not  included  in  the  above  figures.  The  French 
casualties  had  been  very  serious  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
(when  nearly  all  the  prisoners  were  lost)  and  again  during  the 
unsuccessful  offensive  in  Champagne  in  September  and  October, 
1915.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  British  figures  show  a  sinf^- 
larly  high  proportion  of  wounded  ;  this  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  Teiy  slight  injuries  were  included  in  the  British  lists, 
but  did  not  find  a  place  in  the  German  and  French  casualties. 
In  the  German  lists  the  "  missing  "  were  recorded  quite  separ- 
ately from  prisoners  ;  in  Table  IV.  half  the  missing  have  been 
classed  aa  dead,  and  half  as  prisoners.  Throughout  the  first 
eighteen  months  the  Austro-Hungarian  losses  were  reported  to 
have  been  slightly  behind  those  of  Qermany  in  the  matter  of 
killed  and  wounded,  but  in  respect  of  prisoners  much  greater. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  efforts  which  were  being 
made  early  in  the  year  by  these  Powers  in  order  to  make  good 
their  losses.  All  the  four  great  land-powers  had  then  called  up 
the  1917  class  of  recruits,  and  Austria-Hungary  had  called  up 
the  1918  class  as  well.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  this  1917  class  consisted  of  men  of  19,  who  therefore  cor- 
responded (though  not  exactly)  to  Groups  2  and  26  of  the  so- 
called  Derby  Scheme  in  Great  Britain.  Derby  Group  No.  2  was 
called  to  the  colours  in  January,  so  that  the  British  were  taking 
essentially  the  same  measures  as  the  other  four  Powers.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the  French  had  called  out  all  men  up 
to  48,  but  this  was  the  normal  limit  in  France.  In  Austria- 
Hungary  all  men  up  to  55  had  been  made  liable  for  service,  the 
normal  limit  being  42,  and  the  oldest  classes  of  these  recruits 
were  called  up  early  in  the  year.  Neither  the  Bussians  nor  the 
Germans  had  found  it  necessary  to  raise  their  age-limits,  which 
were  43  and  45  respectively,  and  the  German  Government  even 
claimed  that  it  was  discharging  soldiers  who  reached  the  age  of 
45.     In  Great  Britain  the  age-limit  was  41. 

It  is  next  necessary  to  find  what  deductions  must  be  made 
from  the  gross  casualties  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  net  wastage. 
The  French  Medical  Service  reckoned  that  50  per  cent,  of  their 
wounded  returned  to  the  ranks,  and  this  may  be  taken  as  the 
average  for  the  other  belligerents,  except  the  British,  among 
whom  a  somewhat  higher  proportion  of  recoveries  must  pre- 
sumably be  allowed  for,  owing  to  very  slight  wounds  being 
officially  included  in  the  British  casualties.  The  Germans 
claimed  that  the  proportion  of  their  recoveries  was  higher  than 
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50  per  cent.,  bat  the  claim  may  be  disregarded.  There  was  also 
Natare'e  reinforcement,  which  up  to  the  date  now  mider  cod- 
sideration  consisted  of  1^  "  classes  "  of  young  men,  the  yoaths 
who  reached  military  age  in  a  year  and  a  half.  The  following 
tables  show  these  reinforcements  : — 

Tabia  v. 

Wounded  Kccorared.    Yonthi.  TdHUk 

Franca 700.000           360,000  l,060flOO 

Russia 1,100,000        1.800,000  2,400.000 

United  Kiii8<lo°> IBO.OOO           200,000  (?)  880,000 

BritiBh  DontiniODB 30.000           100.000  130,000 

2.010,000        1.960,000        3.970.000 


WouDdad  BecoTwed.    YodUu.  ToUli. 

■       7efi,000  640.000        1,125,000 

-       750.000  500,000        1,250,000 


1.536,000        1.140.000       2.676,000 

A  few  words  in  explanation  of  these  tables  are  necessary.  The 
reinforcement  of  British  yoaths  has  been  reduced  by  50  per 
cent.,  becaase  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  this  reinforcement 
was  largely  counter-balanced  by  men  (civilians)  passing  above 
the  age-limit,  and  thus,  owing  to  the  very  partial  mobilisation 
of  British  manhood,  becoming  unavailable.  The  statistics  of 
youths  in  Russia,  Germany,  and  Aastria-Hungary  are  not  based 
upon  the  peace-time  strength  of  a  "  class,"  but  upon  the  popu- 
lation statistics,  because  in  peace-time  those  countries,  unlike 
France,  did  not  enrol  by  any  means  the  total  number  of  yOung 
men  available.  Italy  has  been  ignored  in  the  later  tables.  The 
Itahan  losses  had  been  very  small  (smaller  even  than  those  of 
Great  Britain),  the  reserves  had  been  only  partially  mobilised, 
and  the  reinforcement  of  yonths  was  partly  counter-balanced,  as 
in  Great  Britain,  by  men  passing  above  the  legal  age-limit.  The 
strength  of  the  Italian  Araay  may  therefore  be  taken  as  having 
been  stationary.  The  Bulgarian  losses  are  also  negligible.  The 
net  results  of  attrition  daring  the  first  eighteen  months  have 
now  been  found  as  follows  : — 

Gross  c&sualties  of  Entente T.868,000 

Reintoicements 3,970,000 

Net  wastage  of  Entente 3,S98.000 

OrosH  asaualtieB  of  Central  Alliance         -                 ■      6,100,000 
Reinforcements 2.676,000 

Net  wastage  of  Central  AUiance       ....      2,725,000 

This  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  total  strength  of  the 
armies  as  follows  : — 
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Original  ttnngth  of  Eatente 31,643,000 

WwUge 3,898,000 

Strength  ftfUr  eightmn  months        ....    27,7*4,000 

Origiiwl  (trengtb  of  Centnl  AUimim              -       ■    16,120,000 
Wutftga 2,725,000 

StTwigth  after  eighteen  monthi       ....    13,39S.OOO 

Id  other  words,  the  Kntente  Army  had  been  reduced  by  approxi- 
mately 12'3  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  Central  Fowera  by  ap- 
proximately 16  per  cent.  Thus  the  process  of  attrition  had  been 
markedly  in  favour  of  the  Entente,  since  although  the  lessee  of 
the  Enteate  had  been  actaally  greater,  so  long  as  the  wastage 
continaed  to  be  proportionately  less  than  that  of  the  enemy,  the 
odds  against  the  latter  would  be  continually  increasing.  The 
reader's  attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact  that  if  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  enemy's  army  continued  at  the  same  rate,  it  would 
take  four  years  of  war  to  reduce  the  hostile  force  to  one  half  of 
its  original  strength.  It  is  also  instructive  to  note  the  wastage 
of  the  Powers  individually.  Thus  the  attrition  of  French  man- 
hood amounted  even  at  this  time  to  no  less  than  29  per  cent., 
whilst  the  G-erman  Army  had  been  reduced  by  slightly  less  than 
14  per  cent  The  British  wastage  came  only  to  a  negligible 
quantity  (theoretically  about  2  per  cent.),  which  could  easily  be 
made  good  by  raising  the  upper  age-limit  by  one  year. 

The  Belgian  and  Serbian  losses  have  not  been  included  in 
the  above  tables.  The  aggregate  man-power  of  these  two  nations 
was  not  less  than  1,200,000,  out  fully  80  per  cent,  of  their  men 
had  been  put  out  of  action  by  the  end  of  1915.  If  this  figure 
were  added  to  the  Entente  wastage,  it  would  make  an  appreci- 
able difference  in  the  final  results.  In  a  just  estimate  of  the 
process  of  attrition,  however,  the  Belgian  and  Serbian  casualties 
should  be  excluded.  The  Belgians  and  Serbians  were  caught 
isolated  from  the  main  masses  of  the  Entente,  and  were  over- 
whelmed, and  in  a  national  sense  annihilated,  without  infiicting 
anything  approaching  proportionate  damage  upon  the  enemy. 
The  conquest  of  these  small  nations  was  not  part  of  the  wearing' 
down  of  the  main  forces  of  the  Enteuta  It  is  true  that  if  the 
loes  of  Belgian  and  Serbian  man-power  be  excluded  from  the 
reckoning,  to  be  strictly  fair  the  Austro-German  casualties  in- 
curred in  conqnering  those  peoples  ought  also  to  be  excluded  ; 
but  the  enemy's  casualties  in  those  campaigns  (even  including 
the  first  Austro-Hungarian  attack  upon  Serbia)  were  too  incon- 
siderable to  affect  appreciably  the  mathematical  result  obtained 
above.  If  Belgium  and  Serbia  had  been  included,  the  net 
wastage  of  the  Entente  would  have  amounted  to  nearly  14  per 
cent,  bnt  as  already  stated  that  would  give  a  distorted  impression 
of  the  wasting  process. 
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The  Bdssiak  Advance  in  thb  Middle  East. 

During  the  firat  fonr  months  of  the  year  there  was  a  Btriking 
recrudescence  of  Bussian  activity  in  the  Caucasus.  After  nearly 
a  year  of  stagnation  the  Bussians  again  took  the  offensive,  and 
advancing  in  the  depth  of  winter,  captured  Erzerom  by  storm, 
notwithstanding  that  this  town  was  one  of  the  strongest  for- 
tresses in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  area  in  the  Middle  East 
which  was  being  fongbt  over  was  of  enormous  extent,  for  the 
Armenian  and  Persian  operations  were  parts  of  a  single  cam- 
paign, and  these  regions  constituted  one  theatre  of  war.  North- 
east of  Erzerum  the  Turks  had  maintained  a  snccessful  defence 
for  a  year,  their  lines  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  frontier ; 
but  further  east,  between  Lakes  Van  and  Urmia,  the  Muscovites 
had  been  steadily  expanding  into  Turkish  territory  throughout 
1915.  On  January  11  and  12  the  Grand-Duke  Nicholas,  who 
was  now  in  command  here,  struck  a  forceful  blow  at  the  Ottoman 
hues  and  succeeded  in  breaking  throngh.  Ten  days  later  the 
Bussians  reached  the  outskirts  of  Erzerum,  which  iies  about  70 
miles  from  the  frontier.  The  detailed  story  of  this  winter  cam- 
paign, when  it  is  made  known  to  the  world  after  the  war,  is 
certain  to  prove  extremely  interesting  and  highly  creditable  to 
the  Grand-Duke  and  his  troops.  The  march  through  the  snows 
was  a  truly  wonderful  feat,  for  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  ter- 
rain were  comparable  only  to  those  that  the  Italian  Army  had 
to  face  in  Tyrol.  The  strength  of  the  Bassian  force  operating 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  great  Armenian  fortress  was 
not  revealed,  but  having  regard  to  the  numbers  engaged  in  this 
region  twelve  months  earlier,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Grand- 
Dake  employed  at  least  five  army  corps.  The  siege-guns  were 
brought  tiirough  the  mountains,  and  on  Febrnary  11  the  bom- 
bardment began  in  earnest.  On  the  I4th  one  of  the  forts  on  the 
Turkish  left  flank  was  reduced,  and  after  this  breach  in  the  de- 
fences, the  forts  were  stormed  in  rapid  succession,  and  on  Febru- 
ary 16  the  BuBsian  commander  was  able  to  announce  that  he 
hiid  captured  Erzerum.  A  large  part  of  the  Turkish  garrison 
succeeded  in  escaping,  however,  for  the  fortress  was  not  invested, 
but  323  guns  and  13,000  prisoners  were  taken. 

This  victory,  occurring  as  it  did  in  a  theatre  of  war  which  was 
quite  as  important  as  the  Balkans,  was  the  greatest  success 
which  had  been  achieved  by  the  Entente  Armies  since  the 
Bussians  reduced  Przemysl.  The  Bussian  front  in  the  Middle 
East  at  this  time  extended  a  distance  of  about  800  miles,  but  it 
was  not,  of  course,  a  continuous  entrenched  line,  such  as  existed 
in  the  main  theatres  of  war.  The  Bussians  had  been  in  occupa- 
tion of  North-western  Persia  before  the  war,  and  throughout 
1915  they  bad  been  advancing  in  that  region.  Simultaneously 
with  the  advance  in  Armenia,  the  Muscovites  fought  their  way 
south  in  Persia,  and  at  the  beginning  of  March  they  occupied 
Eermanshah  in  force.    Thus  after  ^e  fall  of  Erzerum  the 
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Busaian  line  ran  as  foUowB :  It  be^D  on  the  Black  Sea  coast 
about  30  mileB  within  the  Turkish  frontier,  ran  south  of 
Erzerum,  through  Mush,  south  of  Lake  Van  and  south  of 
Lake  Urmia,  and  then  turning  more  southward  raa  inside 
Persian  territory  to  Kermanshah,  and  then  curving  more  east- 
ward again,  terminated  in  the  neigbbonrhood  of  Ispahan. 

After  their  victories  in  February,  the  BussianB  continued  to 
press  on,  and  in  view  of  the  geographical  difficulties,  their  pro- 
gress was  not  slow.  A  strong  contingent  advanced  along  the 
Black  Sea  coast,  and  on  April  6  reached  the  Kara  Dere  River, 
situated  about  18  miles  from  Trebizond.  This  position  had 
been  fortified  by  tbe  Turks,  but  after  several  days'  hard 
fighting,  the  BuBsians  broke  through  on  April  15.  After  this 
defeat  the  Ottoman  commander  did  not  attempt  to  hold  Trebi- 
zond, which  was  also  threatened  by  a  Bussian  force  landed  to 
the  west  of  the  town,  and  on  April  18  the  victorious  invaders 
entered  this  important  port.  Tbe  possession  of  Trebizond  was 
thereafter  of  great  service  to  the  Bussians,  as  it  enabled  them 
to  supply  their  armies  by  the  sea  routa 

The  Battle  of  Vbhdun. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Germans  found  that  winter  and  tbeir 
own  successes  bad  temporarily  freed  them  from  all  anxiety  on 
their  Bnssian  and  Balkao  fronts,  and  the  Imperial  General 
Staff  therefore  decided  that  tbe  time  had  once  more  come 
when  they  could  batter  at  the  French  lines  with  all  the  means 
at  their  disposal.  The  German  Government  believed  that  it 
had  found  an  excellent  opportunity  to  attack  tbe  weakest,  the 
most  sorely  wounded,  of  the  three  chief  enemies  of  Germany. 
And  it  was  trne  that  France  had  snffered  very  severely.  Not 
her  field  army  merely,  bnt  her  total  available  manhood  bad 
been  reduced  by  nearly  one-third.  The  French  Army  was  now 
less  than  half  tbe  size  of  that  of  Germany,  albeit  tbe  German 
Army  had  fully  double  the  amount  of  work  to  do.  The  German 
General  Staff  thought  that  if  it  could  deal  one  deadly  blow  at 
the  French  line,  and  break  it,  then  the  French  Army  would 
probably  collapse,  and  France  would  be  compelled  to  make  a 
separate  peace.  Tbe  point  selected  for  tbe  new  offensive  was 
Verdnn,  where  tbe  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  was  in  command — 
at  least  nominally.  Verdun  was  a  strong  position,  but  it  bad 
this  advantage  from  tbe  German  point  of  view,  that  once  tbe 
town  and  its  sorromiding  fortresses  were  taken,  it  was  believed 
that  no  other  equally  defensible  position  would  intervene  be- 
tween tbe  German  Army  and  Pans.  Tbe  chance  of  capturing 
Verdun  might  be  small,  but  the  stake  was  high  and  wortb  a 
gamble,  for  it  appeared  probable  that  the  fall  of  Verdun  would 
mean  the  fall  of  Paris,  and  tbe  definite  defeat  of  France. 

The  battle  afforded  but  little  scope  for  strategy,  although 
each  side  was  constantly  learning  new  lessons  in  tactics.  The 
German  plan  was  merely  that  of  a  battering  ram.    Tbe  French 
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lines  were  subjected  to  a  terrific  bombardment,  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  general  assaalt  by  infantry.  The  results  were 
closely  comparable  to  those  of  the  Franco-British  oGFensive  in 
September,  1915.  The  general  assanlt  commenced  on  Febra- 
ary  21,  and  at  first  met  with  considerable  success.  Dne  north 
of  Verdun,  at  a  distance  of  about  8  miles  from  the  town,  the 
enemy  adyanced.  On  the  east  bank  of  the  Meuse,  at  and  east- 
wards of  Consenvoye,  the  first  line  of  the  French  defence  was 
broken,  and  the  Germans  took  Brabant-sur-Meuse  and  Samog- 
neux  oD  the  24th.  The  battle  extended  eastwards,  and  at  the 
height  of  the  conflict  the  Germans  were  attacking  along  a  front 
of  about  25  miles.  The  French  calculated  that  nearly  half 
a  million  men  took  part  in  the  first  great  assault,  but  at  the 
time  of  writing  this  statement  has  not  been  confirmed  from 
German  sources.  On  the  25th  the  Douaumont  Fort,  a  position 
which  the  Germans  deemed  of  great  tactical  importance,  was 
stormed  by  the  24th  Brandenburg  Infantry,  a  regiment  with  a 
high  reputation  for  bravery.  The  enemy  published  this  success 
with  great  enthusiasm,  but  although  no  doubt  the  Germans  had 
every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  courage  of  their  troops,  they 
greatly  exaggerated  the  importance  of  this  fort,  because  as  sub- 
sequent events  proved,  it  was  not  the  key  of  Yerdun.  The 
capture  of  Douaumont  was  the  climax  of  the  first  and  most 
formidable  German  rush.  On  a  froot  of  over  20  miles,  east 
of  the  Meuse,  the  enemy  drove  the  French  back  a  distance 
of  about  4  miles,  and  this  advance  carried  them  nearly  half- 
way from  their  original  lines  to  Verdun.  On  February  26  the 
German  progress  was  stayed,  and  although  during  the  many 
weeks  that  the  "battle"  lasted,  the  enemy  achieved  various 
email  gains  of  ground,  there  was  never  again  anything  compar- 
able to  that  first  great  rush  which  overwhelmed  the  advanced 
defences  of  the  French.  In  the  first  five  days  the  Germans 
took  eighty  guns  and  17,000  prisoners,  but  having  regard  to  the 
stupendous  scale  of  the  operations,  these  captures  were  of  quite 
minor  importance. 

The  Battle  of  Verdun  continued  throughout  March,  April, 
May,  and  June.  Early  in  March  the  British  took  over  another 
large  portion  of  the  French  front,  thus  releasing  French  troops 
to  be  used  as  reserves  in  the  defence  of  Yerdun.  This  change 
extended  the  British  line  as  far  south  as  the  north  bank  of  the 
Somme.  The  British  line  was  now  about  90  miles  long,  that  is, 
about  one  quarter  of  the  whole  western  front,  and  it  extended 
from  the  north  of  Ypres  to  the  Somme.  In  April  the  Germans 
advanced  their  line  somewhat  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse, 
but  here,  as  on  the  east  bank,  they  found  themselves  held  up  by 
the  second  line  of  the  French  defence.  The  chief  military  signi- 
ficance of  the  operations  around  Veidun  was  certainly  to  be 
found  in  the  casualties  sustained.  The  small  gain  of  ground 
had  no  influence  on  the  course  of  the  war,  although  if  the 
Germans  had  broken  the  whole  line  of  the  Meuse  defences,  the 
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strategic  resnlts  would  doubtless  have  compensated  them  for 
their  heavy  losses.  The  French  casualties  were  undoubtedly 
BBvere,  especially  during  the  initial  German  success  and  the 
French  counter-attacks  (which  were  almost  invariably  failures), 
but  throughout  the  four  months  the  Germans  usually  had  the 
tactical  offensive,  and  their  losses  were  therefore  more  terrible 
than  those  of  the  French.  Verdun  accelerated  the  attrition  of 
the  German  Army. 

CHAPTER  II. 

FROM  THE  MIDDLE  OP  MAY  TO  THE  FALL  OF  QORIZIA. 

At  the  end  of  April,  when  the  snows  melted  in  Russia,  it  came 
as  a  surprise  to  many  people  in  England  that  there  was  no  re- 
crudescence of  military  activity  on  the  Eastern  front.  Yet  the 
first  anniversary  of  von  Mackensen's  historic  blow  on  the  Duna- 
jec  passed  without  incident,  and  throughout  May  neither  the 
Russian  nor  the  Austro-Grerman  commanders  attempted  to  make 
any  great  move.  On  the  Russian  side  there  was  no  absence  of 
ambitious  schemes ;  General  Alexieff,  the  Tsar's  Chief  of  Staff, 
was  silently  preparing  his  blow  bat  he  did  not  propose  to  strike 
prematurely.  The  German  General  Staff,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  deeply  engaged  at  Verdun  and  had  abandoned  the  idea  of 
another  spring  offensive  in  Russia ;  moreover,  the  Austrians 
were  organising  an  attack  in  another  direction. 

The  Austed-Hdngabian  Offensive  from  Tyrol. 

When  the  Italians  entered  the  war  in  May,  1915,  and  for  a 
whole  year  after  that  event,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Army  guard- 
ing the  south-western  frontier  acted  strictly  upon  the  defensive. 
The  Aastrians  felt  secure  within  their  mountainous  and  almost 
impregnable  frontier,  and  only  a  small  part  of  the  Emperor's 
Army  was  detached  to  hold  off  the  millions  of  his  ex-ally  and 
historic  enemy.  Several  times  in  1915  the  Italians  had  at- 
tempted to  force  their  way  through  the  Austrian  defences,  but 
although  the  odds  in  men  were  about  &ve  to  one  in  their  favour, 
geography  as  well  as  the  Austrian  guns  fought  against  them, 
and  they  made  only  the  most  meagre  progress. 

Now  in  the  spring  the  Aastro-Hnngarian  General  Staff  im- 
agined that  by  means  of  deep  trenches,  barbed  wire,  and  im- 
mense numbers  of  machine  guns,  they  had  made  their  lines 
from  the  Pripet  to  Czernovitz  secure  against  all  the  power  of  the 
humiliated  Muscovite.  They  therefore  thought  that  the  time 
had  come  to  punish  those  whom  they  deemed  their  most  traitor- 
ous foes. 

The  strategy  of  the  Austrian  conunanders  was  not  of  a  com- 
plex character.  The  plan  was  to  engage  the  Italians  along  the 
whole  frontier  but  to  concentrate  the  main  effort  in  an  offensive 
from  sonthem  Tyrol.    A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  a 
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hoBtile  force  issaing  from  the  aonthem  extremity  of  Tyrol,  east 
of  Lake  Qarda,  would  immediately  threaten  both  Verona  and 
Vicenza,  and  in  so  doing  woold  render  highly  precarioas  the 
commnnications  of  the  Italian  Army  on  the  Isonzo,  90  milea 
further  east.  This  plan  was  the  obvious  one  for  the  Anstrians 
to  adopt,  BO  Boon  as  they  felt  able  to  undertake  an  offensive  of 
any  kind,  and  had  the  expedition  achieved  any  conaiderable 
success,  it  vrould  have  immediately  caused  the  complete  collapse 
of  the  Italian  offensive  towards  Trieste.  It  is  known  that 
Greneral  von  Hotzendorf  had  long  wished  to  organise  an  ex- 
pedition against  Italy. 

The  Anstrians  had  held  their  south-western  frontier  during 
the  first  ten  months  of  the  Italian  war  with  about  300,000  troops, 
but  in  March  they  began  withdrawing  men  and  guns,  including 
those  of  the  largest  cahbre,  from  the  Itassian  front,  and  also 
from  the  Balkans,  The  army  facing  Italy  waa  thus  brought  up 
to  a  atrength  of  over  half  a  million  men.  The  main  force  was 
concentrated  at  and  eastwards  of  the  town  of  Bovereto,  which 
the  Italians  had  approached  but  had  not  been  able  to  storm. 
The  attack  began  on  May  15,  and  after  fighting  for  three  days 
the  Italians  began  to  give  ground.  The  Anstrians  first  stormed 
the  mountain  Zugna  Torta,  an  important  position  a  few  miles 
south  of  Bovereto,  and  close  to  the  road  from  that  place  to 
Vicenza,  and  then  advanced  down  the  valleys  of  the  Adige  and 
the  Brenta  and  over  the  mountainous  country  between  those 
two  rivers.  In  the  first  week  the  Anstrians  captured  170  guns 
and  24,000  prisoners.  It  must  he  remembered  that  although 
the  Italians  still  possessed  a  great  numerical  superiority — the 
odds  were  still  at  least  3  to  1  in  their  favour — the  Anstrians 
had  certain  other  advantages.  The  Austrian  artillery  was  de- 
cidedly superior,  and  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  army,  much 
more  numerous.  Moreover,  though  the  topographical  features 
presented  great  difficulties  even  to  the  Anstrians,  these  were 
less  formidable  than  those  encountered  by  the  Italians  fighting 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

Within  a  few  days  the  Anstrians  crossed  the  frontier,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  the  war  carried  the  operations  into  Italian 
territory.  The  Italian  Government  quickly  appreciated  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation,  and  on  May  25  it  was  announced 
that  General  Boberto  Brusati,  who  had  been  in  command  of  the 
Italian  Army  of  Tyrol,  had  been  removed  from  his  poet.  General 
Cadorua,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  Italian  Armies,  was 
not  dismissed,  however,  and  within  a  few  weeks  fortune  gave  him 
an  easy  opportunity  of  retrieving  a  mistake  for  which  it  was  said 
be  was  partly  responsible.  The  victorious  Anstrians  pushed  on, 
and  although  their  advance  over  sncb  difficult  country  was 
necessarily  slow,  owing  to  the  superior  quality  of  their  guns  and 
to  their  superiority,  at  least  locally,  in  generalship,  they  were 
able  to  overcome  all  the  attempts  of  the  Italian  soldiery  to  main- 
tain their  ground. 
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The  advance  was  most  rapid  in  the  Aastrian  centre,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  small  river  ABtico.  On  this  section  of  the 
front  the  Anstrians  advanced  12  miles  in  a  fortnight,  and 
penetrated  10  miles  into  Italian  territory.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Adige,  known  as  the  Yal  Lagarina,  the  Italians  held  their 
ground  better,  and  along  this  line  of  advance  the  Aastrians  never 
crossed  the  frontier.  Further  east,  along  the  valley  of  the 
Brenta,  called  the  Yal  Sugana,  the  enemy  made  considerable 
parogress,  however,  and  recaptm:ed  the  large  Austrian  town  of 
Borgo.  In  the  second  we^  of  the  offensive  the  Austrians 
captured  another  130  guns,  bat  for  the  most  part  the  defeated 
Italians  were  able  to  avoid  capture,  and  only  6,000  more  prisoneFS 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor's  troops.  On  June  1  the 
Austrian  authorities  announced  that  the  important  Italian  towns, 
Arsiero  and  Asiago,  had  fallen,  and  there  was  great  rejoicing  in 
Vienna.  Arsiero  is  10  miles  within  the  Italian  frontier,  and  lies 
about  midway  between  Trent  and  Vicenza.  The  position  now 
looked  very  black  for  the  Italians.  The  advanced  lines  of  the 
Austrian  Army,  south  of  Arsiero,  were  within  6  miles  of  the 
plain  of  Venetia,  and  the  capture  of  Arsiero  had  itself  been  a 
moral  as  well  as  a  strategic  victory,  for  the  town  had  been  very 
strongly  defended.  Moreover,  the  capture  of  Asiago  was  also 
of  the  &rst  importance,  because  it  brought  the  Anstnans  within 
striking  distance  of  Vastagna,  the  fall  of  which  would  turn  the 
whole  position  on  the  Brenta  and  lead  to  a  disastrous  retreat  of 
the  Italian  Army  in  the  Val  Sugana.  Similarly,  the  progress  of 
the  Austrian  line  west  of  Arsiero  threatened  to  turn  the  Italian 
position  on  the  Adige  by  the  capture  of  the  Covi  Zugna,  one  of 
the  main  defences  of  the  Yal  Lagarina.  Thus  at  the  beginning 
of  June  there  appeared  to  be  a  serious  possibility  that  the  armies 
of  an  Austrian  Emperor  would  once  more  appear  before  the 
gates  of  Verona  and  Vicenza. 

But  the  Great  "War,  divided  though  it  was  between  many 
theatres,  was  yet  in  some  respects  one  campaign,  and  help  tor 
the  Italians  was  at  hand.  Just  at  the  moment  when  the 
Anstrians  were  about  to  issue  into  the  sunny  plains  of  Venetia, 
Brussiloff,  the  great  Kussian  general,  struck  a  terrific  blow  at 
the  Austro-Hungarian  lines  near  Luck.  Von  Hotzendorf  had 
made  a  fatal  miscalculation.  His  lines  in  the  east  had  been  too 
thinly  held,  and  they  crumbled  to  pieces  under  the  bombard- 
ment of  Bussia's  new  guns.  Luck,  Dubno,  Kovet,  Czemovitz, 
even  Lemberg  were  immediately  in  peril,  and  from  al!  quarters 
the  Dual  Monarchy  began  to  recall  troops  to  replace  the  thou- 
sands of  prisoners  who  were  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Tsar's 
soldiers.  Thus  was  the  offensive  from  Tyrol  paralysed.  The 
Italians  delivered  a  counter-blow,  and  the  diminished  Austrian 
Army  beat  a  hasty  though  orderly  retreat,  and  Arsiero  and 
Asiago  were  once  more  occupied  by  Italian  troops. 
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The  Gebat  Russian  Offbnbive  in  June. 

The  greatest  moTements  of  the  year  occmred  in  the  Eastern 
Theatre,  and  in  some  respects  these  were  the  most  impor- 
tant military  events  of  the  whole  sommer.  The  territorial 
gains  achieved  by  the  Russians  were  enormously  greater  than 
any  which  were  made  on  the  Western  Front  by  the  Franco- 
British  Armies.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  although  the  Western  Allies  in  their  offensive  in  July 
failed  to  break  the  enemy's  line,  yet  the  Western  Theatre  was 
of  pre-eminent  importance  in  the  sense  that  during  this  summer, 
as  throughout  the  whole  previous  history  of  the  war,  the  larger 
part  of  the  German  Army  was  stationed  there.  The  deadlock 
m  France  and  Flanders  tended  to  mask  the  importance  of  that 
sphere  of  operations,  and  made  it  of  less  engrossing  interest  to 
the  onlookers,  bat  nevertheless  it  was  there,  and  not  in  Russia, 
that  the  most  powerful  armies  were  in  conflict  with  one 
another. 

The  Tsar  was  nominally  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Russian  Army,  but  executive  power  was  really  vested  in  his 
Chief  of  Staff,  General  AlexiefT  This  commander  was  deter- 
mined not  to  strike  before  his  supply  of  munitions,  the  dearth 
of  which  had  been  so  fatal  to  the  Russian  Army  in  the  previous 
year,  wels  really  sufficient.  For  weeks  after  the  snows  had 
melted,  the  Russians  attempted  no  movement.  But  the  im- 
minent danger  of  a  great  Italian  collapse  at  the  beginning  of 
June  caused  the  Russians  to  strike  at  that  moment,  though 
apparently  not  more  than  a  few  weeks  earlier  than  had  been 
intended  by  the  Muscovite  General  Staff.  As  explained  in 
Chapter  I.,  Russia's  main  front  was  really  divided  by  the 
Pripet  Marshes  into  what  constituted  almost  independent 
spheres  of  operations,  north  and  south  respectively  of  those 
huge  swamps.  In  the  southern  area,  from  the  Pripet  Marshes 
to  the  Rumanian  frontier.  General  Brussiloff  was  in  command, 
and  it  was  to  this  general  that  the  chief  honours  of  the  whole 
summer's  campaigning  must  be  given.  He  was  faced  by  forces 
which  were  partly  German  and  partly  Austro-Hungarian,  but 
in  this  region  the  German  soldiers  were  a  small  minority.  Thus 
there  existed  several  reasons  for  selecting  this  part  of  the  front 
for  the  first  blow  ;  it  was  the  section  of  the  enemy's  front  which, 
being  mainly  Austro-Hungarian,  was  presumably  the  weakest 
section,  and  it  was  also  clear  that  a  success  achieved  against 
Austria  herself  would  necessarily  have  the  most  immediate 
effect  on  the  perilous  situation  in  North-eastern  Italy. 

The  first  news  of  the  great  Russian  move  came  from  Vienna, 
through  the  official  communique  issued  on  Jane  4.  It  was 
stated  that  the  entire  Austro-Hungarian  front  was  being  sub- 
jected to  a  terrific  bombardmeDt,  and  that  the  firing  was 
especially  severe  on  the  Dniester  and  the  Lower  Styrpa.  The 
Austrian  lines  on  the  Dniester,  20  miles  north  of  Czemovitz, 
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were  completely  wrecked,  and  it  was  here  that  the  worst  collapse 
took  place.  Another  immenae  breach  in  the  Austrian  line  was 
made  farther  to  the  north-west,  east  of  Luck,  and  the  first, 
though  ultimately  not  the  most  important,  Bussian  advance 
was  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  great  fortress.  General 
BruBsilofTs  main  object  was  to  carry  out  a  great  advance  upon 
Kovel,  which  was  an  important  railway  junction.  The  railway 
running  from  Brest- Litovsk  to  Kovel  and  thence  bifurcating  to 
Bovno  and  Vladimir  Volynsk,  was  important  as  affording  a 
direct  means  of  communication  between  the  Anstro-German 
Armies  north  and  south  respectively  of  the  Pripet  Marshes. 
The  other  object  was  to  seize  Czemovitz  and  the  eastern  passes 
of  the  Carpathians  and  thus  to  threaten  once  more,  as  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war,  the  great  plain  of  Hungary. 

At  first  the  advance  on  Kovel  met  with  great  success.  The 
infantry  attacks  began  on  June  4,  and  on  the  first  day  13,000 
prisoners  were  captured  and  in  the  next  two  days  another  12,000 
were  taken,  and  also  27  guns.  Eastward  of  Luck  the  whole 
Bufisian  line  was  now  on  the  move,  and  so  completely  had 
the  AaBtro-Hongarian  entrenchments  been  destroyed  that  the 
Bussians  were  able  to  use  cavalry  on  a  large  scale.  The  un- 
expected success  of  the  Bussian  blow  had  a  moat  demoralising 
effect  on  the  Austrians.  Pursued  by  the  Buasian  horsemen, 
they  were  rounded  up  in  masses,  and  surrendered  in  thousands. 
On  June  7,  SO  more  guns  and  26,000  more  prisoners  were 
taken  by  the  victors.  General  Bmssiloff  sent  a  telegram  to  his 
Emperor  recording  the  triumph.  On  June  6  the  advanced 
gnards  entered  Luck,  and  the  following  day  the  town  was 
occupied  in  force,  and  the  Russians  passed  through  rapidly  and 
contmued  their  march  westward.  Luck,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  captured  by  the  Anstrians  in  September,  1915.  Dobno  was 
also  recaptured  from  the  enemy.  Jn  four  days  the  Bussians 
advanced  no  lees  than  30  miles  along  the  great  main  road  to 
Vladimir  Volynsk  and  were  then  not  much  over  that  distance 
from  the  town. 

On  June  8  a  further  batch  of  prisoners,  not  less  than  20,000 
men,  was  captured,  but  at  this  pomt  assistance  arrived  from  the 
German  Army  of  the  north.  The  German  Staff  quickly  realised 
the  peril  of  their  allies,  and  reinforcements  were  found  by  with- 
drawing men  from  Von  Hindenburg's  and  Prince  Leopold  of 
Bavaria's  armies  on  the  north  of  the  Pripet  Marshes.  The 
German  troops  were  rushed  southwards  to  Kovel  and  then 
along  the  Bovno  Bailway  as  far  as  the  Biver  Styr,  where  the 
great  battle  was  fought.  The  arrival  of  the  German  troops 
efiEectively  raUied  the  fleeing  Anstrians. 

Thus  the  advance  against  the  left  wing  of  the  Austro- 
Hnngarian  Army  was  checked.  The  Austrian  centre,  which  was 
situated  about  Brody  and  was  commanded  by  the  Bavarian 
general,  Count  von  Bothmer,  had  successfully  held  its  ground 
fcom  the  beginning.      On  the  Austrian  right  vnng,  however, 
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there  was  a  veritable  debacle.  General  BrossilofTs  troops,  here 
commanded  by  General  Letchitsky,  broke  all  the  Anetrian 
defencee  on  the  Dniester,  and  on  Jane  9  and  10  nearly  20,000 
prisoners  were  captured  in  this  re^on  alone.  The  Auetrians 
fled,  and  within  a  few  days  the  Russian  guns  were  once  more 
bombarding  Czemovitz.  Between  the  Dniester  and  the  Pmth 
there  was  no  halt,  and  hordes  of  c&vaby  poisned  and  harried  the 
defeated  enemy. 

Immense  qnantities  of  booty  of  all  sorts  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Russians.  Barbed-wire,  rifle-ammunition,  hand-grenades, 
coal,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  were  captured.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  the  Austrians  succeeded  in  saving  their  guns, 
the  number  of  cannons  taken  not  being  large,  judged  by  modem 
standards.  Thus  during  the  first  week  of  the  offensive,  June  4-10 
inclusive,  the  total  number  of  prisoners  recorded  was  107,000, 
but  the  Austrians  only  lost  125  guns  in  this  period,  a  number 
which  is  disproportionately  small,  and  suggests  that  the  com- 
manders intentionally  sacrificed  their  infantry  rather  than  their 
armament.  The  fighting  was  very  severe  in  Galicia,  as  well 
as  in  Bukovina  and  Volhynia,  but  here,  as  already  stated,  the 
Russian  progress  was  much  less  marked.  On  June  10,  bow- 
ever,  the  Russians  captured  the  important  town  of  Bnezacz, 
which  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Styrpa. 

During  the  second  week  of  the  offensive,  June  11-17,  the 
Russians  continued  to  pour  through  the  two  great  breaches  in 
the  Austrian  line,  but  in  the  Austrian  centre  Count  von  Bothmer 
stood  firm  in  front  of  Brody.  The  Russians  threw  their  troops 
in  masses  against  this  general's  army,  but  they  were  repulsed 
with  heavy  losses.  The  Russians  reached  a  point  within  25 
miles  of  Kovel,  but  here,  on  the  banks  of  the  Stokhod,  their 
advance  was  definitely  stopped.  The  southern  advance  had  far 
greater  success.  For  several  days  the  Austrians — or  rather,  the 
Hungarians,  for  the  troops  at  this  point  were  mostly  Magyars — 
defended  the  outskirts  of  Czernovitz  with  desperation,  but  on 
June  17  the  Tsar's  troops  forced  the  passage  of  the  Pruth  and 
once  more  entered  the  capital  of  Bukovina.  This  was  the  third 
time  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  that  the  Russians  had 
captured  Czernovitz.  Daring  the  second  week  of  this  "  battle  " 
the  Russians  took  60,000  prisoners  and  captured  SO  more  guns. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  retreat  from  Czemovitz  was  very 
rapid.  During  the  last  few  days  the  passage  of  the  Pruth  was 
contested  by  a  rearguard  only,  and  these  troops  fought  with 
such  success  that  the  main  army,  under  the  command  of  General 
von  Pflanzer,  was  able  to  escape  from  the  city  without  further 
losses  in  prisoners  or  guns.  The  Austrians  did  not  attempt  to 
make  another  stand  until  they  reached  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Carpathians.  Thus  the  Russians  advanced  by  forced  marches 
for  about  40  miles  south  of  Czernovitz,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
Muscovites  had  once  more  occupied  almost  the  whole  of  Buko- 
vina.    Beaching  the  barrier  of  the  Carpathians,  the  Russian 
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flood  wag  diverted,  and  began  to  sweep  westwards  parallel  with 
the  mountain  ranges.  General  Letchitsky's  next  objective  was 
the  important  town  and  railway  junction  of  Kolomea,  which 
lies  some  50  miles  west  of  Czernovitz,  on  the  main  railway 
line  to  Lemberg.  The  BosBiane  hoped  that  by  this  movement 
they  wonld  not  only  gain  territory,  bat  would  be  able  to  out- 
flank von  Bothmer  on  his  right  wing,  and  thus  compel  that 
stnbbom  general  to  fall  back  on  Lemberg.  This  advance  in  the 
south  continued  to  progresB,  but  it  shoold  be  observed  that  it 
never  had  the  strategic  importance  of  the  furious  assault  aimed 
at  Kovel.  It  was  eastwards  of  Kovel  that  the  chief  danger  to 
the  Austriana  lay,  and  it  was  there  that  they  ceceiv&d  the 
greatest  assistance  from  their  powerful  allies.  Large  reinforce- 
ments were  sent  to  von  Linsingen,  who  was  in  command  on  the 
Stokhod,  and  daring  the  third  week,  June  18-24,  that  famous 
general  not  only  held  hie  own,  but  actually  recovered  a  small 
portion  of  the  territory  that  had  been  lost  to  the  Bussians. 

Meanwhile,  the  Buasians  were  not  idle  further  north.  A 
great  offensive  was  launched  against  the  German  lines  north  of 
the  Pripet,  and  the  Bassians  charged  the  German  lines  in  dense 
mosses.  One  of  the  most  determined  assaults  took  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Baranovicbe,  and  the  Bassians  also  took  the 
offensive  still  farther  north,  where  the  veteran  general,  Kuro- 
patkin,  was  in  command.  These  attacks  failed,  and  their  main 
result  was  to  cause  the  Buasians  the  very  heavy  casualties 
which  are  inseparable  from  an  offensive,  especially  an  unsnc* 
cessful  offensive,  under  modem  conditions. 

The  effects  of  von  Lineingen's  reinforcements  in  the  north 
and  the  valorous  stand  by  the  Austro-Hangarian  rearguard  in 
front  of  Czernovitz  in  the  south  are  apparent  in  the  small  number 
of  prisoners  taken  by  the  Bussians  in  the  third  week,  as  com- 
pared with  the  many  thousands  captured  in  the  first  two  weeks. 
In  the  third  week  of  the  offensive  the  Bassians  captured  only 
12,000  prisoners,  and  very  few  guns.  It  should  be  stated  here 
that  the  Aastro-Hungarian  General  Staff  gave  out  that  the  Bus- 
sian  statements  regarding  the  number  of  prisoners  captured 
(which  we  have  accepted  as  accurate  in  the  Annual  Begibtee) 
were  gross  exaggerations,  and  claimed  that  the  number  of 
soldiers  thus  lost  was  much  smaller.  Having  regard  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  operations,  there  is,  however,  no  intrinsic  im- 
probability in  the  BuBsian  claims,  bat  rather  the  reverse,  and 
there  is  therefore  no  good  reason  for  doubting  the  official  figures 
published  in  Petrograd. 

The  coarse  of  the  battle  daring  the  fourth  week  of  the  offen- 
sive (the  last  week  in  June)  was  similar  to  that  of  the  third. 
Bmssiloff  advanced  rapidly  on  his  left  wing  but  failed  to  gain 
any  ground  on  his  right.  The  right  wing  of  Brussiloff's  great 
army  was  commanded  by  General  Ealedin,  whose  duty  it  was, 
as  already  stated,  to  take  Kovel.  In  the  fourth  week,  however, 
Ealedin  was  reduced  to  the  defensive  by  von  Linsingen.     The 
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latter  hammered  on  the  right  side  of  the  huge  Bnssian  sahent, 
in  the  neigbboarhood  of  Sokul,  on  the  Styr,  and  although  he  in 
hia  tnm  only  sDcceeded  in  gaining  about  4  miles  of  ground, 
and  never  came  near  to  retaking  Luck,  he  was  able  before  the 
end  of  June  definitely  to  defeat  Kaledin's  assaolt  upon  Kovel. 

Id  the  south  the  Bussians,  after  capturing  the  whole  of 
Bukovina,  marched  west  into  Galicia,  and  so  rapid  wae  General 
Letchitsky'a  advance  that  he  arrived  within  artillery  range  of 
Kolomea  on  June  26.  A.t  this  point  the  Anstrians  had  rallied, 
and  they  attempted  to  defend  the  town.  But  General  Letchitsky 
once  again  proved  hie  superiority.  The  new  Austrian  lines  were 
severely  bombarded,  and  after  three  days'  desperate  fighting  the 
enemy's  defences  again  cracked  and  the  Bussian  infantry  poured 
through  the  gap.  Nearly  11,000  prisoners  were  captured  in  front 
of  Kolomea,  and  on  the  last  day  of  June  General  Letchitsky 
entered  that  town. 

At  this  point  the  centre  of  interest  shifted  once  more  to  the 
Western  Theatre,  and  during  July  and  August  the  strategic 
changes  in  the  East  were  of  a  much  less  important  character. 
Yet  General  BrussilofTs  moves  retained  their  paramount  interest. 
The  error  of  judgment  made  by  the  Austro-German  command 
in  weakening  their  lines  south  of  the  Pripet  in  order  to  obtain 
the  troops  necessary  for  the  expedition  into  Venetia  influenced 
the  whole  course  of  the  summer's  campaign  to  the  detriment  of 
the  Central  Powers.  It  was  from  that  one  mistake  that  all  the 
successes  of  the  Entente  flowed.  General  BrussilofTs  army 
from  the  Pripet  to  Bumania  numbered  in  all  1,600,000  men. 
During  June  that  General  captured  approximately  210,000  men 
from  the  Austro-German  forces  opposing  him,  Euid  also  took 
about  230  guns.  The  total  Austro-Hungarian  and  German 
CMualties  on  this  front  are  not  known  exactly,  but  the  number 
killed  and  wounded  during  June  cannot  have  been  much  under 
150,000.  The  total  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  forces  originally 
opposed  to  BruBsiloff  at  the  beginning  of  his  offensive  was  about 
750,000  men,  so  that  the  odds  were  roughly  2  to  1,  and  about 
half  the  enemy's  army  on  this  front  was  put  out  of  action  in 
this  one  month,  an  achievement  of  which  the  Bussian  Staff 
might  justly  feel  proud.  The  Austro-German  forces  captured 
very  few  prisoners  during  this  period,  the  only  appreciable 
number  bemg  about  11,000  men  taken  by  von  Linsingen  when 
he  drove  in  Kaledin's  front  near  SokuL  The  Bussian  casualties 
south  of  the  Pripet  were  undoubtedly  leas  than  half  as  numerous 
08  those  of  their  enemies. 

Thus  was  a  heavy  blow  struck  at  the  Austro-German  posi- 
tion in  the  East.  The  reverse  side  of  the  picture  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fighting  in  the  northern  sphere  of  operations,  the  lines 
from  Biga  to  the  Pripet.  There  also  the  Bussians  attempted  to 
make  an  advance  on  a  large  scale,  but  there  they  completely 
failed.  In  this  region  the  Bussian  casualties  were  much  heavier 
than  those  of  the  Germans,  who  were  acting  strictly  on  the  de- 
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fenaive.    Neverthelese,  in  the  Bastern  Theatre  as  a  whole,  the 
advantage  waa  with  RoBaia. 

The  Wab  at  Sea. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  attention  of  the  general  public 
not  only  in  France,  BuBsia,  and  Italy,  but  even  in  Qreat  Britain, 
had  throaghout  the  war  been  concentrated  upon  theNmilitary 
operations  in  Europe,  to  the  almost  complete  exclusion  of  the 
war  at  sea.  The  reason  for  this  was  not  of  course  that  the 
naval  side  of  the  war  waa  unimportant ;  quite  the  contrary. 
The  tme  reason  was  not  far  to  seek.  The  command  of  the 
land,  though  it  had  obviously  inclined  in  one  direction  all  through 
the  war,  was  always  in  dispute,  and  the  situation  on  land  was 
therefore  incessantly  and  critically  interesting.  The  command 
of  the  sea,  on  the  other  hand,  bad  never  been  in  doubt,  and 
bad  never  been  seriously  in  dispute.  There  were  therefore  no 
dramatic  events  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  onlooker. 

Yet  although  on  the  sea  there  was  this  absence  of  incident, 
this  lack  of  portentous  episodes,  the  naval  war  was  proceeding 
silently  and  unceasingly  in  a  manner  that  threatened  to  produce 
some  of  the  most  terrible  of  all  the  results  of  the  war.  If  the 
sea  was  often  forgotten  in  France  and  SnglEuid,  it  waa  not  for- 
gotten in  Crermany.  For  half  a  continent  was  in  danger  of 
strangulation,  in  peril  of  losing  the  breath  of  its  life.  The 
economic  pressure  upon  Central  Europe  which  had  been  exerted 
by  the  British  naval  blockade  throughout  the  &rst  thirty  months 
of  the  war  had  produced  very  serious  results,  and  had  caused 
effects  without  which  the  outlook  for  the  Entente  would  have 
been  completely  hopeless.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  in  its  essence  the  conflict  became  a  few  months  after  its 
outbreak,  and  thereafter  remained,  a  war  between  the  German 
Army  and  the  British  Navy. 

The  British  fleet  was  ever  at  work  atriving  to  prevent  the 
German  Army  receiving  the  raw  materials  which  were  the  sus- 
tenance of  its  death-dealing  powers,  and  striving  to  crush 
through  famine  the  spirit  of  the  nation  out  of  whose  being  the 
army  had  sprung.  The  German  Army  was  as  constantly  en- 
deavouring to  conquer  for  itself  the  materials  necessary  for  its 
existence,  and  hoped  through  its  victories  to  render  itself  inde- 
pendent of  the  heavy  handicap  under  which  it  laboured  owing 
to  the  German  Empire's  impotence  at  sea.  But  whereas  the 
German  Army  was  always  obliged  to  face  the  active  opposition 
of  other  armies,  the  British  Navy  rarely  had  to  deal  with  the 
activities  of  the  hostile  fleets,  save  in  the  minor  form  of  mines 
and  submarines.  The  British  supremacy  waa  so  great,  that 
seriously  to  challenge  it  would  have  been  little  difl'erent  from 
suicide  on  the  part  of  the  challenger.  There  were  controversies 
in  Germany  as  to  whether  Busaia  or  Great  Britain  was  the 
cotmtiy  witji  which  it  was  imposaible  for  Germany  to  hope  for 
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anything  but  eoiuity,  the  country  which  was  politically  the 
most  inevitably  antagonistic  to  Central  Europe  ;  but  there  could 
be  no  controversy  as  to  which  of  the  two  Powers  was  strategic- 
ally the  moat  formidable  opponent  of  Germany,  for  that  was 
self-evident.  The  war  no  doubt  originated,  politically,  as  prim- 
arily a  conflict  between  Bussta  and  Central  Europe,  but  as  time 
went  on  it  assumed  the  character,  strategically,  of  a  contest  in 
which  Germany  and  Great  Britain  were  the  chief  combatants. 
The  course  of  the  war  made  clear,  what  had  been  doubtful  be- 
fore, the  fact  that  Germany  and  Great  Britain  were  beyond  all 
possibility  of  dispute  the  two  greatest  Powers  in  Europe. 

And  if  the  ability  to  perform  the  task  which  the  armed  forces 
of  a  country  are  expected  to  have  to  undertake  be  the  criterion 
of  preparedness  and  efficiency,  then  it  must  be  conceded  that  in 
successful  preparedness  for  war  Great  Britain  had  excelled  even 
Germany.  Successful  as  the  German  Army  had  been,  its 
triumphs  could  not  compare  with  the  story  of  the  undisputed 
dominance  which  has  to  be  told  of  the  British  fleet.  In  the 
strategy  of  the  Entente,  as  pre-arranged,  the  British  fleet  was 
expected  to  hold  the  seas  and  the  armies  of  France  and  Buesia 
were  expected  to  prove  more  than  a  match  for  those  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  but  it  was  anticipated  by  nobody  that  there 
would  be  any  serious  contest  at  sea.  Similarly,  in  the  strategy 
of  the  old  Triple  Alliance,  it  was  hoped  that  the  united  armies 
would  be  superior  to  the  Franco- Russian  forces  and  that  the 
German  fleet  would  at  least  gravely  imperil  the  maritime  com- 
munications of  Great  Britain.  The  German  Army  proved 
wonderfully  successful ;  in  spite  of  the  defection  and  eventual 
hostility  of  one  of  its  allies,  and  despite  the  disastrous  break- 
down of  the  other  ally  in  the  first  six  weeks,  it  showed  itself 
more  than  a  match  for  the  Franco-Bussian  forces,  even  with 
the  army  of  Italy  and  several  millions  of  improvised  British 
troops  to  help  them.  But  against  this  success  of  the  German 
Army  in  accomphshing  even  more  than  was  expected  of  it,  most 
be  set  the  failure  of  the  German  fleet  to  play  even  that  not  very 
great  part  which  Germans  might  legitimately  have  expected  of  it. 
On  land  Germany  was  bolstering  up  her  weak  and  for  the  most 
part  incompetent  allies.  Both  at  sea  and  on  land,  the  British 
were  the  main  strength  of  the  opposing  alliance,  and  were  not 
only  completely  successful  in  their  own  part  of  the  strategic 
scheme,  but  were  through  their  new  armies  saving  from  disaster 
the  other  members  of  the  alliance,  who,  not  from  any  lack  of 
goodwill  but  from  their  inferior  efficiency,  had  been  unable 
to  carry  through  the  part  which  the  strategic  scheme,  as  pre- 
arranged, had  assigned  to  them.  The  political  issues  apart,  the 
great  war  presented,  on  its  two  sides,  a  marvellous  spectacle  of 
the  pre-eminent  competence,  energy  and  valour  of  Germany  and 
England. 

Throughout  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  under  consideration 
the  only  events  which  occurred  in  the  maritime  war,  aside  from 
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the  perpetaal  stress  of  ttie  blockade,  were  a  namber  of  quite 
minorandnnimportantiiicidentB.  'Diuson  March  25  a  namber 
of  British  cmiserB,  torpedo-boat  deBtroyers  and  seaplanes  raided 
the  coast  of  Schleswif^,  the  seaplanes  bombing  some  German  air- 
ship sheds.  Id  this  affair  H.M.8.  Medusa  (a  small  craiser) 
was  sank,  but  all  her  crew,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  weather,  were 
saved  by  the  destroyer  L(usoc(Lieut.-CommanderV.  S.  Butler). 
A  German  destroyer  was  rammed  and  sunk  by  H.M.S.  Cleo- 
patra and  several  German  patrol-boats  were  also  simk.  It 
appears  that  the  cause  of  the  mishap  to  the  Medusa  was  that 
she  had  been  in  collision  with  the  destroyer  Laverock. 

A  month  later,  on  April  26,  the  Germans  in  their  turn  raided 
the  Euf^hsh  coast.  The  enemy's  battle-cruiser  squadron,  which 
consisted  of  very  fast  vessels,  once  more  rushed  across  the  North 
Sea  under  cover  of  darkness  and  bombarded  Lowestoft  and  the 
neighbouring  coast  of  Suffolk.  The  local  naval  force,  consist- 
ing of  much  smaller  vessels,  engaged  the  raiders  for  twenty 
minutes,  two  British  light  cruisers  and  one  destroyer  being  hit 
by  shells,  but  none  being  sunk.  After  doing  this  damage  the 
Germans  made  for  their  home  ports,  and  escaped  before  any 
more  powerful  British  ships  could  reach  the  scene.  This  bom- 
bardment of  Lowestoft  took  place  at  about  4.80  a.m.  on  April 
25. 

Of  a  different  character  was  the  achievement  of  the  German 
disguised  cruiser  Jlf^e,  which  slipped  out  of  the  North  Sea,  and 
raided  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  January  and  February  and  success- 
fully returned  to  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  March.  Being 
disguised  this  vessel  was  able  to  pass  through  the  British  cordon 
across  the  North  Sea  from  Scotland  to  Norway.  The  following 
British  steamers  were  either  sunk  or  sent  as  prizes  into  neutrEil 
ports  by  the  Mowe :  the  Corbridge,  Author,  Trader,  Ariadne 
Drovumby,  Farringford,  Clan  Mactavish,  Appam,  Westburn, 
Horace,  Flamenco,  and  Saxon  Prince.  In  addition  a  British 
Bailing  ship  and  a  couple  of  foreign  steamers  were  sunk,  and 
the  MSice  took  back  to  Germany  50,000/.  in  gold  bars  which 
she  had  seized. 

The  German  submarines  caused  very  appreciable  losses  to 
the  British  mercantile  fleet,  perhaps  the  most  serious  blow  of 
this  character  in  the  earher  part  of  the  year  being  the  torpedo- 
ing of  the  great  White  Star  liner  Cymric  off  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land during  the  night  of  May  6-9.  The  ship  was  carrying  a 
general  cai^o  and  was  on  a  voyage  home  from  New  York.  Five 
of  the  crew  were  killed  by  the  explosion,  but  all  the  rest  escaped 
in  the  boats,  as  the  vessel  did  not  sink  until  nearly  eleven  hours 
after  being  struck,  and  the  crew  were  subsequently  picked  up 
and  landed  b^  a  Dutch  vessel. 

These  episodes  were,  of  course,  of  quite  minor  inaportance, 
bat  at  the  end  of  May  a  really  great  naval  battle  at  last  took 
[dace.  The  previous  naval  engagements,  even  the  most  serious 
oi  them — the  Dogger  Bank,  Coronel,  the  Falkland  Islands-^ 
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had  been  between  relatively  small  and  isolated  fragmentB  of  the 
rival  navies,  bat  on  May  31  a  great  battle  was  fought  in  the 
North  Sea,  off  the  coast  of  Jutland,  in  which  the  main  German 
fleet  and  the  main  British  fleet  took  part.  This  was  in  every 
sense  the  greatest  naval  battle  since  Trafalgar,  and  in  so  far  as 
the  power  of  warships  had  increased  in  the  previous  centory  out 
of  all  recognition,  it  was  much  the  most  terrible  sea-flght  m  all 
history, 

The  stress  of  the  British  blockade  had  come  to  be  severely 
felt  in  Germany  during  the  spring  and  summer,  and  under  these 
circumstances  it  became  imperative  for  the  Emperor's  Govern- 
ment to  make  some  attempt  to  relieve  the  pressure,  even  though 
such  an  attempt  involved  the  grave  risks  of  disaster  which  were 
inseparable  from  a  challenge  by  the  inferior  German  fleet  to  the 
immense  and  superior  British  navy.  The  British  fleet,  under 
Admiral  Sir  John  Jellicoe,  had  long  been  desirous  of  striking  a 
blow  at  the  main  forces  of  the  enemy.  But  having  regard  to 
the  greatly  superior  strength  of  the  British  Navy,  it  was  not  the 
object  of  Admiral  von  Scheer,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Ger- 
man High  Seas  Fleet,  to  seek  a  direct  general  engagement  be- 
tween the  entire  forces  of  the  two  navies.  The  German  admiral's 
object,  when  at  last  he  issued  forth  from  his  ports,  was  to  at- 
tempt to  take  the  British  fleet  in  detail,  and  if  possible  to  destroy 
a  portion  of  that  fleet,  and  then  retreat  again  to  the  protection 
of  the  German  coasts  without  giving  battle  to  the  main  mass  of 
the  British  forces.  It  was  obvious  that  if  this  strategy  could  he 
repeated,  with  success,  on  several  occasions,  it  would  then  become 
possible  for  the  German  fleet  to  make  a  serious  bid  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea  by  challenging  the  thus  truncated  British  fleet ; 
but  it  need  not  be  supposed  that  the  German  Admiralty  enter- 
tained the  illusion  that  their  chance  of  accomplishing  this  aim 
in  the  manner  stated  was  anything  but  very  small.  They  were 
DO  doubt  well  aware  that  their  chances  of  success  were  remote 
and  that  the  risks  which  they  were  running  were  very  grave, 
but  the  general  situation  in  the  naval  and  economic  side  of  the 
war  had  become  such  that  the  Imperial  Admiralty  were  obliged 
to  take  these  great  risks. 

On  May  31  the  entire  German  High  Seas  Fleet  left  port  and 
steamed  up  the  west  coast  of  Denmark,  engaged,  as  the  German 
Government  phrased  it,  "  on  an  enterprise  directed  towards  the 
north."  The  fleet  consisted  of  "Dreadnought"  battleships, 
battle-cruisers,  older  battleships,  and  a  swarm  of  smaller  craft — 
cruisers,  torpedo-boats,  and  submarines,  and  was  also  accom- 
panied by  air-ships.  The  German  fleet  was  quickly  sighted  by 
the  British  scouts,  and  the  main  British  fleet  immediately 
steamed  out  from  its  base  to  engage  the  enemy.  The  British 
battle-cruiser  squadron,  under  the  commsjid  of  Admiral  Sir 
David  Beatty,  was  nearer  the  scene  than  the  main  battle-fleet 
under  Sir  John  Jellicoe  himself,  and  was  also  of  course  much 
faster,  and  hence  it  came  up  with  the  Germans  long  before 
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tbe  heavy  "  DreadooTight "  battleshipe  of  the  main  aqnadron 
arrived. 

Sir  David  Beatty  sighted  the  corresponding  Bqnadron  of  the 
German  fleet — that  is,  the  battle-crniBer  squadron — north-west 
of  the  Horn  Eeef,  betvreen  the  Horn  Beef^  and  the  Skager 
Bak,  and  about  3.30  in  the  afternoon  the  ships  engaged.  The 
odds  were  slightly  in  favour  of  the  British  during  Uie  prelimin- 
ary stage  of  the  encounter.  Sir  D.  Beatty  had  six  large  vessels 
under  nis  immediate  command,  namely,  the  battle-cruisers 
Queen  Mary,  Lion,  Tiger,  Princess  BoyaZ,  Indefatigable,  and 
New  Zealand,  besides  smaller  cruisers  and  torpedo-craft,  whereas 
the  commander  of  the  German  battle-cruiser  squadron,  Admiral 
von  Hipper,  had  five  battle-cruisers,  accompamed,  of  course,  by 
smaller  warships.  The  battle  opened  badly,  however,  for  the 
British,  for  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  commencement  of  the 
engagement  between  the  two  advanced  squadrons  both  the 
Queen  Mary  and  the  Indefatigable  were  sunk.  The  fighting 
began  at  a  range  of  about  18,500  yards.  In  spite  of  this  weaken- 
ing of  the  British  squadron,  von  Hipper  retreated  eastwards 
towards  Admiral  von  Scheer's  main  fleet,  closely  followed  by 
Beatty.  The  British  battle-cruiser  squadron  was  supported 
by  a  squadron  of  four  fast  battleships,  some  of  the  newest  and 
most  powerful  vessels  in  the  Royal  Navy,  under  the  command 
of  Bear-Admiral  Evan- Thomas.  These  four  battleships  were 
the  Warspite,  Valiant,  Baa-ham,  and  Malaya.  Evan-Thomas's 
squadron  was  somewhat  behind  the  battle-cmiser  squadron,  but 
it  came  into  action  soon  after  fonr  o'clock.  It  appears  that 
when  it  became  known  that  the  Crerman  fleet  bad  at  last  ven- 
tured to  come  out  into  the  open  sea,  the  somewhat  scattered 
squadrons  of  the  Grand  Fleet  raced  towards  the  enemy,  and 
hence  arrived  upon  the  scene  in  succession,  in  separate  detach- 
ments. Sir  David  Beatty's  object  was  to  get  between  von  Scheer 
and  his  base,  and  thus  compel  him  to  fight  a  general  action  with 
Sir  John  JeDicoe.  This  manoeuvre  gave  the  German  Admiral 
the  opportunity  for  which  he  was  looking,  that  of  dealing  with 
a  small  detachment  of  the  British  fleet,  a  fact  which  was  not 
lost  upon  Sir  David  Beatty,  who  knowingly  took  risks  in  order 
to  force  a  general  engagement.  The  Queen  Mary  was  one  of 
tbe  most  powerful  and  most  recent  of  the  battle-cruisers,  being 
a  vessel  of  27,500  tons  and  having  been  launched  in  1912.  The 
Indefatigable  was  a  smaller  ship,  of  16,750  tons,  and  was  com- 
pleted in  1911.  Curiously  enough  the  loss  of  these  two  ships  oc- 
curred, not  when  the  British  were  fighting  extremriy  heavy  odds, 
as  they  subsequently  were,  bnt  when  the  odds  were  somewhat 
in  their  tavonr.  It  was  reported  that  in  each  case  a  shell  struck 
the  ship's  magazine  and  thus  caused  a  very  violent  explosion. 

At  about  five  o'clock  Admiral  Beatty,  with  his  four  remain- 
ing battle-cruisers  and  the  four  fast  battleships  (which,  by  the 
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way,  were  Bister-ships  to  the  Queen  Elizabeth,  famous  for  her 
actions  ofiF  the  Dardanelles),  sighted  the  main  German  fleet ;  and 
Beatty  immediately  lined  np,  and  gave  battle  to  the  entire  fleet, 
Bteaming  a  parallel  course  to  the  Germans.  This  daring  action 
was  in  keeping  with  the  most  dashing  traditions  of  the  British 
Navy,  and  it  is  strange  to  have  to  relate  that  in  this  unequal 
contest — there  were  about  thirty  German  battleships  present — 
which,  moreover,  lasted  for  an  hour,  none  of  the  eight  British 
capital  ships  was  sunk,  though  the  War^ite  appears  to  have 
been  badly  damaged.  The  four  fast  battleships  were  extremely 
powerful  ships,  armed  with  15-inch  gnns,  and  this  no  doubt 
compensated  in  some  degree  for  the  small  number  of  British 
units  present. 

At  about  6.15  Bear-Admiral  Hood,  commanding  a  smaller 
squadron  of  battle-cruisers,  consisting  of  the  Invincible,  Inflex- 
ible, and  Indomitable  hove  in  sight  and  entered  the  fray.  Ad- 
miral Hood  was  not  far  in  advance  of  the  main  battle-fleet,  with 
which  his  cruiser-squadron  had  been  stationed.  Hood  fell  into 
tine  with  Beatty,  but  within  a  few  minutes  the  Invincible  sank 
with  the  famous  admiral  on  board.  The  Invincible  was  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  "  Dreadnought  "  cruisers,  and  was  a  vessel  of 
only  17,250  tons.  She  took  part  in  the  action  in  the  Heligoland 
Bight  on  August  28, 1914,  and  also  in  the  battle  off  the  Falkland 
Islands  on  December  8,  1914.  Very  shortly  after  the  loss  of  the 
InviTicible  the  main  British  fleet  came  into  action,  but  during 
the  junction  between  the  battle-fleet  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
now  united  cruiser-squadrons  and  the  four  fast  battleships  on 
the  other  hand ,  the  British  battleships  had  to  exercise  the  great- 
est care  in  order  not  to  mistake,  at  long  range,  British  for  Ger- 
man ships. 

The  action  between  the  two  main  fleets  lasted  about  two 
hours,  until  nearly  8.30,  and  was  fonght  at  ranges  varying  from 
9,000  to  12,000  yards.  Very  few  ships  were  sunk  on  either  side 
during  this  part  of  the  engagement,  but  important  vessels  on 
both  sides  were  severely  damaged.  The  evening  was  misty,  and 
this  undoubtedly  prevented  the  battle  being  fought  out  to  a 
more  definite  issue.  As  night  fell.  Admiral  von  Scheer  retreated 
to  the  south-east,  and  left  tiie  British  in  possession  of  the  scene 
of  action.  Throughout  the  night,  however,  the  retreating 
Germans  were  harried  by  the  British  light  cruisers  and  de- 
stroyers. During  this  latest  part  of  the  battle  a  German  battle- 
ship was  torpedoed  and  sunk. 

In  regard  to  the  losses  incurred  by  the  rival  fleets  it  is  im- 
possible at  the  time  of  writing  to  arrive  at  the  whole  tmth,  for 
there  were  serious  discrepancies  between  the  stories  told  by  the 
German  and  British  witnesses  respectively.  So  far  as  the 
statements  made  by  the  German  Admiralty  are  concerned,  they 
were  discredited  in  a  manner  which  was  little  short  of  ludicrous. 
After  solemnly  declaring  that  the  first  German  account  was  a 
true  report  of  the  German  losses,  the  Imperial  Admiralty  had  to 
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admit  a  week  later  that  their  first  accoimt  was  deliberately 
fallacions,  and  that  the  sinking  of  the  great  battle-cruiser  Lutzow 
had  been  concealed  for  (as  they  expressed  it)  "  military  reasons." 
The  statements  of  the  British  Admiralty  in  regard  to  the  British 
losses  in  ships  sunk  may  be  accepted,  but  little  information  was 
vouchsafed  concerning  the  ships  which  were  badly  damaged 
without  being  actually  sunk.  On  the  other  hand,  even  the 
official  British  account  of  the  German  losses  was  admittedly 
based  in  part  upon  surmise.  Witnesses  in  a  naval  battle  see 
that  a  hostile  ship  is  seriously  damaged,  and  whilst  passing  out 
of  sight  they  assume  that  the  ship  in  question  is  about  to  sink, 
without  actually  witnessing  that  occurrence.  This  is  known 
and  admitted  to  have  occurred  in  a  much  smaller  naval  battle 
which  took  place  later  in  the  English  Channel,  the  British  Ad- 
miralty giving  out  a  statement  of  German  losses,  which  they 
afterwards  confessed  was  based  upon  guess-work  only. 

When  the  British  and  German  accounts  of  the  lOBses  are 
closely  examined,  with  due  allowance  for  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  Euch  a  conflict  as  this,  it  is  seen  that  most,  though 
not  all,  the  discrepancies  are  apparent  rather  than  real ;  and  it 
is  possible,  though  far  from  certain,  that  the  only  deliberate  lie 
told  by  the  German  Admiralty  was  that  to  which  they  subse- 
quently confessed. 

Taking  the  German  losses  first,  the  British  stated  tha~  they 
blew  np  a  "  Dreadnought "  battleship  in  the  fighting  at  night. 
The  Germans  admitted  the  loss  of  a  battleship,  out  not  a 
"  Dreadnought,"  the  vessel  in  question  being  the  Pommern, 
built  in  1907,  The  British  account  did  not  claim  that  any  pre- 
Dreadnought battleship  had  been  sunk,  so  that  the  German  loss 
in  battleships  may  be  taken  as  one  vessel  actually  sunk,  which 
may  or  may  not  have  been  a  "  Dreadnought"  The  British 
account  further  stated  that  another  "  Dreadnought "  battleship 
was  seriously  damaged  and  was  "  believed  to  have  been  sunk  by 
gunfire."  The  Germans  admitted  that  their  main  fieet  was 
damaged,  but  only  admitted,  as  already  stated,  that  one  battle- 
ship was  actually  sunk. 

The  German  battle-cruiser  Lutzow  was  sunk  in  the  early 
phase  of  the  battle,  soon  after  the  Queen  Mary  and  the  Inde- 
fatigable. This  loss  was  not  recorded  in  the  first  German  ac- 
count, but  as  already  stated,  it  was  subsequently  admitted.  The 
Liitzow  was  a  new  ship  of  28,000  tons.  Apparently  she  was 
severely  damaged  and  dropped  out  of  the  line  of  battle,  and 
sank  in  endeavouring  to  muie  her  way  to  a  home  port.  The 
British  account  also  stated  that  another  great  battle-cruiser  was 
seen  to  be  "  disabled  and  stopping,"  but  she  was  not  seen  to 
sink,  and  the  German  story  that  only  one  of  the  enemy's  battle- 
cruisers  was  sunk  may  therefore  be  correct. 

In  respect  of  smaller  ships,  the  Germans  lost  the  four  small 
cruisers  Wiesbaden,  Frauenlob,  Elbing,  and  Rostock,  and  they 
also  tost,  according  to  their  own  version,  five  torpedo-boats. 
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On  the  British  Ride,  three  battle-cruiserB  were  BUDk,  as  al- 
ready described.  Oddly  enough  the  German  accoant  of  the 
British  losseB  did  not  claim  that  the  Invincible  was  sunk,  bat 
did  claim  that  the  Wa/rspite  was  sunk.  The  War^ite  was 
damaged,  and  it  ie  an  interesting  problem  in  the  stody  of  evid- 
ence whether  the  Germans  mistook  the  Invincible  for  the  War- 
spite  or  whether  they  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  the 
Invincible,  and  seeing  the  War^ite  drop  out  of  the  line,  assumed 
that  she  was  sinking.  The  British  also  lost  three  smaller 
cruisers,  the  Defeme  (14,600  tons),  the  Black  Prince  (13,500 
tons),  and  the  Warrior  (13,550  tons),  and  eight  destroyers. 

If  we  ascribe  to  the  German  statements  more  credibility  than 
is  probably  justified,  the  respective  losses  of  the  two  fleets  may 
be  tabled  as  follows : — 

Britith.  Qerman. 

"  Draadnonght "  Battleahipe      ....  None  None 

>>  Dreftdnoaght "  Battle-cruiEera        -       .       -         3  i 

Pra.Dre&dnought  Battlsships     ....  Nods  1 

Armonrad  CniiBew 3  None 

Light  GruiMts None  4 

Destroyen 8  fi 

SabmariDse -  Nona  1  ? 

The  losses  in  ships  actually  sunk  were  on  this  assamption 
heavier  on  the  side  of  the  British  than  on  that  of  the  Germans, 
bnt  it  was  believed  in  England  that  &  greater  nnmber  of  G«rman 
ehipa  were  seriously  damaged  without  being  actually  sunk, 
though  of  course  some  of  the  British  ships  which  survived  were 
likewise  damaged. 

Having  regard  to  the  size  of  the  fleets  engaged,  the  loeses 
were  small,  and  the  battle  was  of  an  inconclusive  character, 
neither  side  being  able  to  claim  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
final  victory.  In  so  far,  however,  as  the  German  fleet  was 
driven  back  to  port  with  wounds  not  less  severe  than  those 
which  it  inflicted  upon  the  detached  portion  of  the  British 
fleet  with  which  it  first  came  in  contact,  the  advantage  rested 
with  the  British.  The  British  navy  still  ruled  the  seas,  and 
though  it  was  tme  that  Admiral  von  Scheer  never  hoped  to 
wrest  the  command  of  the  seas  from  the  Bntieb  in  one  blow, 
he  was  so  little  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  attempt  to  begin 
destroying  the  British  fleet  in  detail,  that  up  till  the  end  of  the 
year  under  consideration  he  never  issued  forth  again  on  the  same 
errand.  The  British  strategy  gave  the  German  admiral  the 
very  opportunity  which  he  sought,  that  of  meeting  an  inferior 
squadron,  but  the  result,  if  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
British,  was  not  such  as  the  Germans  hoped  to  achieve.  The 
German  fleet  was  reported  to  have  been  well  served  by  its 
Zeppelin  air-ships,  which  acting  as  scouts,  gave  von  Scheer 
timely  warning  of  the  approach  of  the  main  British  fleet.  In 
spite  of  his  initial  losses  great  credit  vras  due  to  Admiral  Beatty 
for  the  manner  in  which  be  engaged,  without  being  destroyed, 
a  far  superior  enemy.  On  the  German  side,  the  seamanship  of 
von  Hipper  was  to  be  admired,  and  it  was  he  rather  than  von 
Scheer  who  inflicted  tha  most  serious  losses  on  the  British. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  record  tbat  the  official  reports 
of  each  nation  paid  generous  tribute  to  the  heroic  bravery  with 
which  the  opposing  side  fought  the  battle. 

In  July  the  British  Government  made  important  emenda- 
tions in  the  rales  according  to  which  they  were  enforcing  a 
blockade  of  Central  Europe,  and  this  was  effected  in  a  drastic 
manner  by  formally  withdrawing  the  Declaration  of  London  by 
means  o(  an  Order  in  Council  of  July  8  date.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Great  Britain  had  not  been  bound  in  International 
'Law  by  the  Declaration  of  London,  that  declaration  never 
having  been  ratified  by  Parliament,  but  in  spite  of  this  the 
Government  had  announced  on  August  20, 1914,  that  they  pro- 
posed to  abide  by  the  rules  of  the  declaration,  subject  to  certain 
minor  modifications.  The  present  Order  in  Council,  which  was 
to  be  known  as  "  the  Maritime  Bights  Order  in  Council,  1916," 
after  withdrawing  the  Declaration  of  London,  laid  down  certain 
new  regulations  for  maritime  warfare,  as  follows  :  (1)  In  respect 
of  the  "  hostile  destination  "  which  was  required  to  be  shown 
for  the  condemnation  of  contraband  goods,  this  should  be  pre- 
sumed to  exist,  until  the  contrary  could  be  shown,  when  the 
goods  were  consigned  to  "  a  person  who,  during  the  present  hos- 
tilities, has  forwarded  contraband  goods  to  an  enemy  authority, 
or  an  agent  of  an  enemy  state,  or  to  or  for  a  person  in  territory 
belonging  to  or  occupied  by  the  enemy,  or  if  the  goods  are  con- 
signed to  order,  or  if  the  ship's  papers  do  not  show  who  is  the 
real  consignee  of  the  goods,"  in  addition  of  course  to  the  obvious  ' 
cases  in  which  the  goods  were  consigned  direct  to  the  enemy. 

(2)  "  The  principle  of  continuous  voyage  or  ultimate  destination 
shall  be  applicable  both  in  cases  of  contraband  and  of  blockade." 

(3)  "  A  neutral  vessel  carrying  contraband  with  papers  indicat- 
ing a  neutral  destination,  which,  notwithstanding  the  destination 
shown  on  the  papers,  proceeds  to  an  enemy  port,  shall  be  liable 
to  capture  and  condemnation  if  she  is  encountered  before  the 
end  of  her  nest  voyage."  (4)  A  vessel  carrying  contraband  shall 
be  liable  to  capture  and  condemnation  if  the  contraband  reckoned 
either  by  value,  weight,  volume,  or  freight,  forms  more  than  half 
the  cargo. 

The  Fbanco-Bbitish  Offensive  ih  July. 

After  a  long  period  of  comparative  quiescence,  except  for  the 
defence  of  Verdun,  the  Franco-British  Army  on  the  Western 
Front  commenced  a  furious  offensive  at  the  beginning  of  July. 
This  was  the  renewed  attempt  to  break  through  the  German 
line  on  a  really  large  scale  which  had  been  expected  for  months 
by  the  whole  world.  The  project  was  a  daring  one.  Since  the 
lines  had  become  fixed  after  Sir  John  French's  failure  tp  relieve 
Antwerp  in  the  autumn  of  1914,  every  great  offensive  on  the 
Western  Front,  by  whichever  side  it  had  been  made,  had  failed 
in  a  disastrous  manner  for  the  assaulting  army.  The  deadlock 
was  more  complete  in  the  main  Western  theatre  than  in  any 
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other  sphere  of  operationB.  The  German  rush  at  the  first  battle 
of  Ypree,  the  great  French  assault  in  Champagne,  the  prolonged, 
determined,  and  skilfnl  German  offensive  before  Verdun,  all 
these  bad  coUapsed  before  the  immense  strengtb,  the  huge  ad- 
vantage, which  modem  military  science  gives  to  an  arm?  on 
the  defensive. 

It  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  there  were  among 
the  Allies  strategists  who  held  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  attempt 
a  great  offensive  on  the  Western  Front,  and  that  it  was  advis- 
able to  seek  a  decision  in  an  altogether  different  direction.  These 
aathorities  thought  that  the  chances  of  success  were  too  small 
to  warrant  such  a  hazardous  undertaking,  and  they  attached 
weight  to  the  consideration  that  the  loss  of  hfe  would  be  terrible 
in  the  event  of  failure,  and,  indeed,  even  in  the  event  of  success. 
However,  this  was  not  the  view  taken  by  the  responsible  mili> 
tary  chiefs  in  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  in  favoar  of  the 
coarse  actaally  adopted,  it  was  pointed  out  that  if  tb6  difficulties 
were  greater  on  the  Western  Front,  that  front  was  also  the  area 
wherein,  for  obvious  geographical  reasons,  both  France  and 
Great  Britain  were  able  to  exert  their  greatest  force. 

The  offensive  when  at  last  it  came  was  mainly  a  British  move- 
ment. The  French  co-operated,  but  they  were  allotted  a  minor 
part.  This  was  somewhat  disguised  by  the  fact  that,  as  will  be 
seen,  the  French  achieved  appreciable  successes  ;  but  the  reason 
they  won  these  advantages  was  not  that  their  blow  was  more 
forceful  than,  or  as  forceful  as,  that  of  the  British,  but  that  the 
Germans  feared  the  British  more  and  had  concenls^ted  a  much 
more  formidable  army  in  front  of  the  British  line.  In  fact,  the 
first  French  assault,  which  gained  ground,  took  the  enemy  some- 
what by  surprise  The  position  was  therefore  the  reverse  of 
what  it  had  been  in  the  previous  September,  when  much  the 
more  important  operations  had  been  allotted  to  the  French 
troops. 

The  section  of  the  line  chosen  by  the  Franco-British  com- 
manders for  the  new  offensive  began  several  miles  sonth  of 
Arras,  but  north  of  the  river  Ancre,  and  extended  to  several 
miles  south  of  the.  Somme.  Between  Arras  and  the  Somme  the 
line  was  held  by  British  troops,  but  south  of  the  Somme  the 
operations  were  carried  oat  by  the  French.  It  is  necessary  for 
the  reader  to  envisage  the  nature  and  scale  of  the  great  move- 
ment which  was  being  attempted.  The  German  line  ran  west- 
irards  of  the  small  town  of  Combles,  and  at  this  spot  the  enemy's 
line  penetrated  deeper  than  at  almost  any  other  point  into  French 
territory.  The  German  front  lines  were  over  forty  miles  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Belgian  frontier.  Now  the  object  of  the  offensive, 
in  its  first  stage,  was  to  smash  the  German  front  lines,  drive  the 
enemy  back  into  the  Ardennes  about  Maubeuge,  thus  reconquer- 
ing the  greater  part  of  that  important  industrial  district  of  France 
which  l^d  been  lost  since  the  Deginning  of  the  war,  and  threaten 
the  enemy's  position  near  Lille  and  in  the  north-west  corner  of 
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Belginm  by  causing  it  to  become  a  dangerous  salient.  An  ad- 
vance of  this  character  would  also  have  compelled  a  rectification 
of  the  (rermaD  line  further  south,  and  therefore,  of  course,  have 
effected  the  delivery  of  more  French  soil  from  the  invaders. 

The  actual  distances  involved  in  this  project  were  not 
by  any  means  a  serious  consideration.  Much  greater  dis- 
tances, often  over  very  difficult  country,  had  been  traversed 
in  the  space  of  a  few  days  or  weeks  by  armies  in  the  otber 
theatres.  The  difficulty  lay  in  the  immense  strength  and  depth 
of  the  German  fortified  lines.  The  distance  from  the  British 
line  to  Gambrai,  notable  as  the  place  where  the  British  halted 
and  made  a  stand  in  the  retreat  from  Mons  to  the  Mame,  was 
about  twenty  miles.  The  distance  to  Mons  itself  (within  the 
Belgian  frontier  of  course)  was  about  fifty  miles.  Thus  the 
first  stage  in  a  great  offensive  undertaken  from  this  point  with 
the  ultimate  object  of  driving  the  Germans  back  to  the  Rhine 
involved  an  advance  of  about  forty  miles.  It  is  true  that  even 
with  this  stage  accomplished  the  Germans  would  have  remained 
entrenched  in  the  Ardennes,  would  still  have  held  a  portion  of 
the  French  territory  further  south,  and  would  still  have  retained 
nearly  all  the  Belgian  fiat  lands  in  their  grip  ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing this,  a  highly  important  district  of  France  would  have  been 
recovered,  and  in  a  break  of  this  magnitude  the  Germans  might 
well  have  lost  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  men  in  prisoners 
alone.  The  distance  from  the  point  where  the  British  offensive 
opened  to  the  German  frontier,  near  Aachen,  is  about  160  miles 
in  a  straight  hne. 

After  the  terrific  hombardment,  which  had  become  the  usual 
preliminary  e£fort  in  an  offensive,  and  which  in  this  case  lasted 
several  days,  the  French  and  British  infantry  moved  to  the 
assault  on  July  1.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  British  line 
ran  about  two  miles  east  of  Arras  and  about  five  miles  east  of 
Albert.  Between  these  two  towns  the  line  bent  somewhat 
westwards,  so  that  the  British  line  here  made  a  concavity  look- 
ing towards  Germany.  The  northern  extremity,  or  left  vring, 
of  the  offensive  was  situate  eight  or  nine  miles  north  of  the 
Ancre,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  village  named  Gommecourt ; 
and  the  southern  extremity  was  near  the  village  of  Fay,  about 
an  equal  distance  south  of  the  Somme.  The  line  thus  fell 
naturally  into  three  sections  :  (1)  the  position  north  of  the  Ancre, 
which  was  British,  (2)  the  section  between  the  Ancre  and  the 
8omme,  which  was  also  almost  wholly  British  and  was  the  scene 
of  the  most  severe  fighting,  and  (3)  the  section  south  of  the 
Somme  which  was  French. 

The  assault  along  the  whole  of  this  selected  part  of  the  line 
was  launched  at  7.30  a.m.  on  July  1.  South  of  the  Somme  the 
French  were  fortunate  in  finding  the  Germans  relatively  unpre- 
pared,  the  enemy  having  deemed  the  French  army  incapable  of 
any  really  serious  offensive  after  its  losses  in  the  battles  before 
Verdun.      Thus  the  French  immediately  made  considerable 
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progress  in  the  direction  of  the  small  town  of  Peronne,  which 
lay  about  six  miles  east  of  the  original  French  hnes.  On  the 
left  wing,  the  section  between  Gommecoort  and  the  Ancre,  the 
British  advanced  to  the  attack  at  the  same  time  as  the  infantry 
were  set  in  motion  further  south,  and  after  heavy  losses  entered 
the  German  advanced  trenches  in  many  places ;  bat;  in  this 
section  the  German  gone  had  never  been  pro^rly  mastered, 
and  before  the  evening  the  enemy  succeeded  in  killing  or  driving 
back  the  British,  and  recaptured  their  trenches. 

Although  the  British  losses  were  heavy  north  of  the  Ancre, 
it  was  in  the  centre  that  the  most  fearful  fighting  occurred.  The 
length  of  the  line  between  the  Ancre  and  the  Somme  was  about 
twdve  miles.  Over  the  whole  of  this  section  the  British  ad- 
vanced in  the  first  day,  the  progress  being  most  marked  on  the 
right,  where  it  was  helped  by  the  French  successes,  and  least 
important  on  the  left,  where  the  troops  were  liable  to  be  en- 
filaded owing  to  the  failure  north  of  the  Ancre.  On  either  side 
of  the  main  road  from  Albert  to  Cambrai  the  British  pressed 
forward.  The  villages  of  La  Boiselle,  Mametry,  Montauban, 
and  Fricourt  were  seized  in  the  first  rush.  On  the  way  to 
Cambrai,  the  first  two  small  towns  which  the  British  were  ap- 
proaching were  Combles  and  Bapaume,  the  latter  being  on  the 
above-mentioned  main  road  to  Cambrai,  about  ten  miles  beyond 
the  British  front.  For  seven  miles  northwards  of  the  Somme 
the  British  troops  advanced  to  a  depth  of  over  a  thousand  yards, 
and  northwards  again  as  far  as  the  left  bank  of  the  Ancre  smaller 
advances  were  made.  This  was  accomplished  in  one  day.  In 
the  first  two  days  the  British  captured  3,500  prisoners  and  the 
French  about  6,000,  but  few  guns  were  taken. 

At  first  the  largest  advances  were  made  by  the  French,  whose 
extreme  left  wing  extended  across  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Somme  and  whose  immediate  objective  was  Peronne.  On  either 
side  of  the  main  road  from  Bray  to  Peronne  the  French  pushed 
forward,  and  in  three  days  they  advanced  to  a  depth  of  three 
miles  on  a  front  of  about  six  mites  and  captured  the  small  vil- 
lages of  Frise,  FeuiUires,  Herbecourt,  Flaucourt  (three  miles 
from  Peronne),  Assevillers,  and  Fay.  On  the  third  day  the 
French  took  over'  2,000  prisouera  The  village  of  Estr^  marked 
the  southern  limit  of  the  French  line  of  advance.  On  July  4 
and  5  the  French,  who  were  commanded  by  General  Foch, 
gained  more  ground,  and  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Somme  cap- 
tured the  village  of  Hem.  This  was  the  most  rapid  part  of  the 
offensive,  and  during  these  few  days  the  French  once  more  used 
their  cavalry,  a  striking  incident,  for  no  cavalry  had  dared  to 
show  itself  for  many  months.  By  the  9th,  in  spite  of  counter- 
attacks by  the  enemy,  the  French  had  advanced  as  far  as  Biaches, 
situated  only  one  mile  froni  Peronne.  By  about  the  10th  of  the 
month  it  became  apparent,  however,  that  neither  the  French 
nor  the  British  were  advancing  at  the  speed  necessary  for  the 
attainment  of  any  dramatic  success.     For  speed  is  an  essential 
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element  in  an  offensive  of  this  kiad.  A.il  experieace  of  the  war 
showed  that  if  the  fortifications  of  the  defending  side  were  to 
be  crashed  in  and  buret,  with  the  conseqaent  loss  of  a  large 
number  of  guns  and  prisoners,  and  causing  a  general  retreat,  it 
must  be  done  quickly,  within  the  space  of  a  few  days.  The 
Germans  accomplished  this  a  dozen  times  against  the  Bussians 
in  1915,  and  General  BruBsiloff  succeeded  in  doing  it  more  than 
once  against  the  Aostrians  in  1916.  But  the  French  failed  to 
do  it  in  Champagne  iu  1915,  the  Germans  failed  to  do  it  at 
Verdun,  and  the  British  and  French  were  not  successful  in  their 
similar  attempt  on  the  Somme.  When  a  fortified  line  is  bnrst 
asnnder,  and  the  attacking  side  breaks  right  through  into  the 
open  country,  a  general  retreat  and  great  losses  in  prisoners  and 
guns  necessarily  ansae.  But  when  an  attacking  army  can  only 
creep  forward  by  stages  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  in  an  offensive 
lasting  for  weeks,  the  consequence  is,  not  that  the  same  result 
is  achieved  more  slowly,  but  that  the  same  result  is  not  attained 
at  all.  The  extreme  slowness  of  the  advance  enables  the  de- 
fenders to  save  nearly  all  their  guns,  to  avoid  any  serious  losses 
in  prisoners,  and  during  the  lapse  of  weeks  to  extend  their  forti- 
fications backwards,  so  that  the  fortified  line  is  not  burst  at  all, 
nor  even  diminished  in  depth.  The  line  is  merely  moved  back- 
wards,  and  a  price  is  exacted  from  the  defenders,  but,  inevitably, 
a  more  severe  price  is  paid  by  the  assaulting  army.  This  is 
what  happened  at  Verdun,  and  this  is  what  happened  on  the 
8omme. 

The  casualties  during  an  offensive  under  these  conditions  are 
least  serious  whilst  it  is  successful,  and  most  terrible  when  it 
begins  to  fail.  When  the  infantry  get  through,  they  do  so  be- 
cause the  hostile  resistance  has  been  previously  crushed  by  the 
artillery,  and  they  are  therefore  not  exposed  to  any  very  destruc- 
tive fir&  Contrariwise  when  an  infantry  assault  fails,  the  reason 
is  that  the  troops  come  up  against  a  fire  in  which  no  assault  can 
live,  their  own  guns  not  having  been  able  to  master  the  defend- 
ing guns  and  machine  guns.  Thus  the  British  casualties  south 
of  the  Ancre  were  heavier  in  the  second  week  than  in  the  first ; 
and  for  a  few  days  iu  this  second  week  the  daily  casualties  num- 
bered about  10,000  to  the  British  alone.  It  was  at  this  point 
that  the  advance  was  brought  to  a  stop  by  the  devastating  fire 
ol  the  Gercnan  guns,  which  the  British  guns  could  not  silence. 
Fortunately,  however,  a  large  proportion  of  the  casualties  were 
sUght  wounds,  and  the  British  losses  for  the  whole  month  of 
July  were  not  nearly  up  to  an  average  of  10,000  a  day,  the  total 
not  exceeding  130,000. 

At  various  points,  however,  the  British  continued  to  creep 
forward.  On  July  10,  the  village  of  Contalmaison  was  won, 
after  having  changed  hands  several  times.  Fierce  fighting  took 
place  in  Trones  Wood,  south  of  the  village  of  Longueval.  A 
party  of  the  Boyal  West  Kent  regiment  were  the  first  to  reach 
Trones  Wood,  but  then  the  tide  of  the  British  advance  ebbed, 
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and  they  were  left  within  the  Oenaan  lines.  For  forty-eight 
hours  they  held  their  own  in  this  position.  Then  the  Germans, 
on  July  14,  brought  up  a  large  force  to  oTerwhelm  them.  The 
German  commander  summoned  them  to  surrender,  bat  this  was 
refused.  The  Germans  were  jast  about  to  annihilate  the  party 
when  there  was  once  more  a  general  British  advance,  which 
came  swarming  into  the  wood,  and  saved  the  heroic  West  Kents. 
The  fighting  continued  with  unceasing  violence,  the  Germans 
delivering  constant  counter-attacks,  but  these  were  almost  uni- 
formly repulsed.  Having  reached  Biaches,  the  French  could 
make  no  more  headway.  The  Germans  having  recovered  from 
their  Qrst  surprise  at  the  French  offensive  were  successful  in 
their  defence  of  Peronne.  Longueval,  Bazentin  le  Grand,  and 
Bazentin  le  Petit  were  won  by  the  British,  however,  in  the 
middle  of  the  month.  On  one  occasion  the  British  used  cavalry 
for  the  first  time  since  1914 — detachments  of  the  Dragoon 
Guards  and  Deccan  Horse.  By  July  17  the  British  had  cap- 
tured altogether  fifty-four  guns,  sixty-six  machine  guns,  and 
nearly  11,000  prisoners.  In  the  same  period  the  French  took 
eighty-five  gnns,  eighty-nine  machine  guns,  and  12,000  prisoners. 
In  comparison  with  the  numbers  engaged  these  figures  are,  of 
course,  not  large.  At  the  end  of  July  the  British  made  an  ad- 
vance along  the  main  road  to  Bapaume,  and  took  the  village  of 
Poziires,  lying  over  two  miles  from  the  spot  at  which  the  original 
British  line  crossed  the  road.  The  maximum  depth  of  the 
British  advance  in  July  was  slightly  over  three  miles. 

As  regards  the  rest  of  the  Western  Front,  the  district  of 
Verdun  was  the  only  sector  in  which  severe  fighting  took  place. 
All  through  April,  May,  and  June  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia 
continued  his  offensive  against  this  city,  but  his  advances  were 
most  meagre  and  his  losses  fearfully  heavy.  The  Germans  cap- 
tured Port  Vaux  on  June  6,  and  by  a  terrific  assault  a  fortnight 
later  they  succeeded  in  taking  Fleury  and  Thiaumont  (hamlets 
in  advance  of  Douaumont  and  only  three  miles  from  Verdun 
itself),  on  June  23  ;  but  the  British  offensive  on  the  Somme  para- 
lysed the  German  effort  on  the  Meuse,  and  in  all  probability 
was  the  chief  means  of  saving  Verdun  from  capture. 

Thb  Conquest  of  Oobizia, 

During  August  an  important  victory  was  gained  by  the 
Italian  Army,  which  more  than  compensated  the  kingdom  for 
the  defeats  in  Tyrol  and  Venetia  in  May.  Several  times  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  the  right  or  eastern  wing  of  the  Italian 
Army  had  attempted  to  capture  by  bombardment  and  storm  the 
important  Austnan  town  of  Gonzia  (or  Gorz),  which  was  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  smaller  provinces  of  the  empire.  The 
Austrian  defences  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  Italian  front  did 
not  at  any  time  nm  along  the  frontier,  but  were  some  consider* 
able  distance  within  the  frontier,  seven  or  eight  miles  to  the 
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east  of  that  line,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Isonzo.  It  was 
the  hne  of  the  Isonzo,  not  the  frontier,  nhicb  the  Anstrians  at- 
tempted to  defend.  In  this  attempt  they  were  never  at  any  time 
more  than  partially  snccessful.  They  did,  indeed,  succeed  for 
man^  months  in  holding  the  most  vital  reaches  of  the  river,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Gorizia,  bnt  both  below  Gorizia  and 
above  Tolmino,  the  Italians  had  forced  the  barrier  and  had 
established  themselves  several  miles  beyond  the  river.  From 
Plezzo  southwards  the  entire  front  was  in  Austrian  territory, 
and  from  Plezzo  to  Tolmino  the  opposing  lines  were  situated, 
at  the  beginning  of  August,  several  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Isonzo.  From  Tolmino  southwards  to  about  five  miles  below 
Gorizia,  however,  the  Auetrians  held  the  line  of  the  river.  But 
from  the  village  of  Petreano  to  the  coast  immediately  south  of 
Monfalcone,  the  Italians  held  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  in 
places  were  six  or  seven  miles  to  the  east  of  it. 

On  August  4,  General  Cadorna,  the  Italian  Commander-in- 
Chief,  commenced  a  general  assault  upon  the  Austrian  defences 
in  this  region.  The  attacks  were  strongest  firstly  to  the  east  of 
Monfalcone  (which  the  Italians  held),  and  down  to  the  coast, 
that  is,  in  the  district  called  "  the  Carso,"  and  secondly,  im- 
mediately above  and  below  Gorizia.  The  assault  on  the  Carso 
plateau  was  the  first  to  be  driven  through  in  earnest,  and  the 
Anstrians  appear  to  have  rushed  troops  down  to  this  southern 
sector,  and  so  to  have  weakened  their  line  farther  north  to  an 
unwise  extent.  It  is  more  than  possible  that  the  attack  in  the 
Carso  was  deliberately  intended  by  General  Cadoma  as  a  feint 
designed  to  distract  the  enemy's  attention  from  the  somewhat 
later,  and  more  serious,  assault  upon  Gorizia  itself.  However 
that  may  have  been,  this  was  the  effect  produced.  The  assault 
apon  Gorizia  developed  on  the  6th,  when  the  Austrian  lines  bad 
been  weakened  in  the  manner  stated. 

Gorizia  is  dominated  by  two  heights,  Monte  Sabotino  to  the 
north-west  and  San  Michele  to  the  south-west,  the  former  being 
the  tactically  more  important  hill.  The  Italians  had  almost  ob- 
tained possession  of  both  these  hills  in  their  earlier  attacks  upon 
Gorizia  in  1915,  but  on  these  occasions  the  storming  troops  had 
never  been  able  to  maintain  their  ground.  This  time  they  were 
snccessful,  and  by  the  8tb  the  summits  of  both  hills  were  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  invaders.  The  great  bridge  across  the 
river,  the  western  approaches  to  which  the  Anstrians  had  held 
up  to  this  date,  was  now  swept  by  the  Italian  guns  on  these 
heights,  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  fate  of  Gorizia  was  sealed. 
On  August  9  Italian  troops  took  possession  of  the  town. 

This  victory  was  a  notable  and  remarkable  achievement,  and 
was  a  much  greater  success  than  any  gained  by  the  Franco- 
British  armies  farther  north.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  bow- 
ever,  that  whereas  the  desperate  offensive  of  the  French  and 
British  troops  encountered  the  extremely  formidable  resistance 
of  the  German  Army,  the  Italians  in  their  offensive  only  had  to 
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deal  with  the  much  less  efficient  AuBtro-Hungarian  forceB. 
NevcrthelesE,  the  fact  remains  that  the  victory  of  Gorizia  was 
one  of  the  meet  important  successes  won  in  Western  Enrope 
during  the  whole  of  the  year  under  consideration.  In  the  pur- 
suit of  the  retreating  enemy  cavalry  were  used  on  an  extensive 
scale,  and  between  August  4  and  August  10  nearly  13,000 
prisoners  were  ttiken  by  the  Italians ;  and  a  dozen  guns,  over  a 
hundred  machine  guns  and  much  other  booty  fell  into  their 
hands.  The  victory,  which  was  so  largely  won  through  superior 
generalship,  was  a  personal  triumph  for  General  Cadoma,  and 
gave  an  effective  answer  to  such  criticism  as  had  been  directed 
against  him  on  account  of  the  defeats  in  Tyrol  in  May. 

CHAPTEB  III. 

from  the  captnbb  op  gorizia  to  the  end  op  the  teab. 

The  Western  Front. 

Extremely  heavy  fighting  continued  in  the  Western  Theatre 
of  operations  throughout  August,  September,  October,  and 
November,  and  the  number  of  casualties  was  very  high,  especi- 
ally on  the  side  of  the  French  and  British,  who  were  almost 
invariably  the  attacking  parties,  hut  the  territorial  changes 
were  negligibly  small.  The  two  sections  of  the  line  where  the 
severe  fighting  occurred  were  those  already  described  in  the 
previous  chapters,  namely,  Verdun  and  the  Somme.  In  the 
offensive  in  September  the  British  employed  a  new  and  formid- 
able type  of  armoured  motor-car,  the  new  cars  being  nicknamed 
"  tanks."  These  tanks  were  so  heavily  built  that  they  were 
invulnerable  to  anything  except  a  direct  hit  from  a  big  gun. 
On  the  Somme  the  most  notable  advance  was  the  capture  of 
Combles  on  September  26.  The  Germans  maintained  their 
hold  on  Peronne.  In  November  the  Eritish  made  small  ad< 
vances  at  several  points.  North  of  the  Ancre,  where  the  failure 
had  been  complete  in  July,  the  villages  of  Beaumont  Hamet 
and  Beaucourt-sur-Ancre  were  taken  on  November  14,  over 
5,UO0  prisoners  being  captured.  On  the  road  to  Bapaome  some 
progress  was  made,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  British  line 
ran  eastward  of  the  village  of  Le  Sars.  Near  Yerdun,  east  of 
the  Meuse,  the  French  recaptured  much  of  the  ground  which 
they  had  lost  iu  the  spring.  The  village  and  fort  of  Donaumont 
were  retaken  on  October  24,  and  were  subsequently  held.  At 
the  beginning  of  November,  Fort  Vans  was  also  taken.  On 
both  these  occasions  the  Germans  lost  several  thousand  men 
in  prisoners  alone.  Another  sudden  assault  by  the  French  in 
the  middle  of  December  extended  their  gains  beyond  Donan- 
mont,  and  gave  them  nearly  12,000  more  prisoners  and  over 
100  guns. 

In  December,  when  the  French  Cabinet  was  reconstructed, 
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General  Joflfre  was  appointed  Consaltative  Technical  Adviser 
to  the  War  Committee  of  the  Cabinet,  and  General  Nivelle  was 
made  "  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Armies  of  the  North  and 
the  East"  A  few  days  later  it  was  anuouDced  that  Joffre  had 
been  made  a  Marshal  of  France,  an  extremely  high  honour, 
since  there  had  hitherto  been  no  Marshal  in  the  French  Army 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Third  Republic.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  the  preliminary  measures  were  taken  for  calling  up  the 
French  1918  class. 

The  Balkan  Caupaiqn. 

Throughout  the  year  the  French  commander,  General 
Sarrail,  had  a  large  and  very  mixed  army  under  him  in  Greece, 
the  port  of  Salonika  being  his  base.  This  army  included 
French,  British,  Bussiaus,  Italians,  Serbians,  various  British 
and  French  colonial  contingents,  and  ultimately  also  Portuguese, 
The  Bulgarians  had  occupied  a  portion  of  northern  and  eastern 
Greece,  including  Kavala,  but  for  many  months  there  was 
singularly  little  fighting  between  them  and  General  Sarrail's 
force.  In  the  autumn,  however,  General  Sarrail  took  the 
offensive,  and  French  troops  took  the  town  of  Fiorina  by  storm 
on  September  18.  The  French  and  Serbian  troops  on  the  left 
of  the  Allied  line  then  crossed  the  frontier  into  Serbian  territory, 
and  the  British,  who  were  on  the  right  in  the  valley  of  the 
Struma,  also  engaged  in  heavy  fighting  with  the  Bulgarians. 
For  another  two  months  the  AJlied  line  was  slowly  but  steadily 
advanced,  and  on  November  19  the  French  troops  occupied 
Monastir,  a  victory  which  caused  much  chagrin  in  Bulgaria. 
After  this  serious  defeat,  the  Germans  appear  to  have  sent 
reinforcements  to  the  Bulgarian  front,  and  consequently  the 
Allies  were  unable  to  advance  more  than  a  very  short  distance 
north  of  Monastir. 

The  Italian  Theatre. 

After  the  capture  of  Gorizia  further  violent  fighting  occnrred, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  during  the  autumn  the  ItaUans 
attempted  to  renew  their  advance  towards  Trieste,  but  they 
were  unable  to  make  any  serious  breaches  in  the  new  Austrian 
lines.  In  the  Italian  offensives,  however,  several  thousands  of 
Austrian  prisoners  were  captured,  the  most  notable  instance  of 
this  kind  being  an  assault  on  the  Carso  on  October  11,  when 
over  5,000  Austrians  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders. 

The  Main  Eussian  Theatre. 

After  the  great  events  of  June,  the  results  achieved  by  the 
subsequent  operations  in  Bussia  were  of  much  less  importance. 
During  July,  August,  September,  and  October  the  Bussian 
offensive  gradually  but  unmistakably  wore  itself  out,  until  at 
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last  when  the  critical  weeks  arrived  for  Eum&nia,  that  country's 
great  ally  was  nnable  to  lend  any  effective  aid.  The  interven- 
tion of  Rumania  was  ill-timed  to  an  extent  which  is  almost 
□nintelligibte  ;  for  had  the  Bumanian  move  coincided  with  the 
zenith  of  General  BruesilofTs  offenBive,  the  total  results  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  be  very  different  from  what  they  actually 
were.  During  the  later  part  of  the  summer  the  fighting  was 
very  violent  south  of  the  Pripet  Swamps,  and  the  Eussiana, 
who  were  invariably  the  attacking  party,  gained  further  advan- 
tages. Immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Pripet,  Brussiloffs  men 
advanced  as  far  as  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Stokhod.  In 
Galicia  the  railway  junction  of  the  Delatyn  was  taken  on  July 
8,  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  even  the  stubborn  von 
Bothmer  was  compelled  to  retreat  behind  Brody.  The  town  of 
Stanislau  was  taken  early  in  August,  and  the  Russian  advance 
was  not  stayed  until  it  had  reached  Halicz.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  the  Russian  line  passed  within  25  miles  of  Eovel  and 
within  50  miles  of  Lemberg. 

The  Turco-Edssian  Theatre. 

No  very  dramatic  events  occurred  in  this  scene  of  operations 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  On  July  25  the  Russians 
captured  the  town  of  Erzingan,  thus  completing  the  conquest 
of  Armenia.     (See  also  Persia.) 

The  Wab  in  the  Am. 

Although  the  year  was  remarkable  for  the  great  growth  and 
extension  of  aerial  warfare,  it  is  not  possible  at  the  time  of 
writing  to  give  anything  approaching  a  complete  chronicle  of 
the  war  in  the  air,  for  there  was  no  subject  about  which  the 
censorships  of  the  different  countries  were  so  extraordinarily 
severe.  No  complete  data  were  published,  for  instance,  about 
the  number  of  aeroplanes  in  use  on  the  British  front  in  France, 
neither  were  complete  figures  of  casualties,  rate  of  usage,  etc., 
vouchsafed.  A  few  facts  of  a  general  character  were,  however, 
known.  On  the  heavier-than-air  side,  the  French,  British,  and 
Germans  all  continued  the  remarkably  rapid  development  which 
had  been  stimulated  by  the  war,  but  the  relative  positions  of 
the  combatants  were  not  greatly  altered,  though  any  superiority 
in  efficiency  which  existed  was  undoubtedly  possessed  by  the 
Franco-British  aviators.  Indeed,  the  Germans  themselves  ad- 
mitted on  more  than  one  occasion  that  their  own  airmen  were 
surpassed  by  the  British  pilots. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  construction  and  navigation  of 
airships  the  Germans  maintained  their  enormous  lead  over  all 
other  nations.  During  the  year  the  wonderful  rigid  airships, 
known  as  Zeppelins,  exceeded  all  their  previous  records,  though, 
as  will  be  seen,  the  British,  who  were  the  chief  subject  of  their 
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attentions,  found  means  of  making  their  visits  to  the  English 
coasts  unpleasant.  The  chief  Zeppelin  raids  on  England  took 
place  in  the  spring  and  in  the  late  summer  and  autumn,  the 
short  summer  nights  not  being  favourable  to  these  ventures.  Of 
the  raids  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  the  most  remarkable  was 
one  that  took  place  on  the  ntght  of  January  31.  In  this  foray 
several  airships  took  part.  Hitherto,  the  Zeppelins  had  only 
been  able  to  reach  and  raid  the  eastern  side  of  England,  but  on 
this  occasion  nearly  the  whole  width  of  England  wag  crossed, 
and  at  least  one  vessel  dropped  bombs  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Birmingham,  and  the  alarm  was  sounded  for  the  tirst  time  in 
the  towns  of  the  West  Country,  at  Gloucester,  Worcester, 
Chester,  and  elsewhere. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  year  this  remained  the  "record  "  for  the 
western  extension  of  Zeppelin  activities,  but  the  raids  of  the 
autumn  were  carried  out  by  larger  fleets,  and  were  of  a  most 
dramatic  character.  About  ten  smaller  raids  took  place  during 
March  and  April,  but  during  May,  June,  and  July,  England  was 
almost  wholly  free  from  these  unwelcome  visitors.  On  May  4, 
however,  a  British  light-cruiser  squadron  destroyed  a  Zeppelin 
off  the  coast  of  Schleswig,  and  on  the  same  day  a  German  air- 
ship was  brought  down  by  naval  guns  at  Salonika.  On  the 
night  of  July  29,  and  again  on  the  night  of  July  31,  there  were 
abortive  raids  on  the  eastern  counties  of  England,  which  did 
no  damage  whatever,  and  a  third  raid  in  the  same  week,  on  the 
night  of  August  2,  only  resulted  in  the  slaughter  of  a  few  horses. 
Three  weeks  later,  on  the  night  of  August  24,  six  Zeppelins  raided 
the  east  and  south-east  coasts  of  England,  one  vessel  approaching 
London,  and  in  all  about  100  bombs  were  dropped.  On  this 
occasion  eight  persons  were  reported  killed,  and  a  larger  number 
were  injured. 

On  the  night  of  September  2,  a  fleet  of  no  fewer  than  thirteen 
Zeppelins  made  a  raid  upon  the  eastern  counties  of  England,  the 
objectives  apparently  being  London  and  the  industrial  towns  of 
the  eastern-midland  counties.  It  was  stated  that  the  measures 
which  had  been  taken  for  darkening  the  country  baffled  the 
enemy,  who  evidently  had  much  greater  difficulty  in  steering  a 
correct  course  than  the  air-captains  experienced  in  the  spring. 
Three  of  the  ships  approached  London.  One  of  these  was 
caught  by  a  number  of  searchlights,  and  was  hotly  bombarded 
by  anti-aircraft  guns  and  also  engaged  by  aeroplanes,  Lieut. 
Robinson,  R.F.C,  succeeding  in  dropping  a  bomb  upon  it.  The 
vessel  burst  into  flames  within  a  few  minutes,  and  fell  to  earth 
at  CulHey,  near  Enfield.  This  incident  was  witnessed  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  persons,  although  it  occurred  at  2.15  a.m. 
The  other  two  vessels  which  approached  London,  retired  on  dis- 
covering the  efficiency  of  the  defences.  The  thirteen  airships 
dropped  a  large  number  of  bombs  quite  promiscuously  over  the 
country,  but  very  few  people  were  killed  and  injured,  and  no  very 
great  damage  was  done.    The  ship  destroyed  was  the  "  L  21." 
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On  the  night  of  September  23,  another  big  raid  was  carried 
out,  twelve  Zeppelins  taking  part  in  the  operations  on  this  oc- 
casion. Two  of  these  were  destroyed,  but  this  time  the  damage 
done  was  more  serious  and  the  number  of  persons  killed  and  in- 
jured was  larger.  The  attack  on  London,  made  by  two  of  the 
airships,  was  repulsed  without  difficulty.  Both  the  airships  de- 
stroyed came  down  in  Essex.  One  of  them  fell  in  flames,  and 
all  the  crew  were  killed,  bat  the  other  had  merely  been  disabled, 
and  being  forced  to  descend,  the  crew  surrendered  to  a  special 
constable.  About  forty  persons  were  killed  by  bombs  and  about 
130  were  injured.  The  two  airships  destroyed  were  the  "  L  32  " 
and  the  "  L  33,"  these  being  naval  Zeppelins  of  very  recent  con- 
struction. 

On  the  night  of  September  25,  yet  another  raid  on  England 
was  carried  out  by  seven  airships,  some  damage  being  done  to 
the  industrial  towns  of  the  Midlands.  On  this  occasion  none  of 
the  aerial  vessels  was  destroyed.  According  to  the  oEBciai  re- 
port thirty-six  persons  were  killed  by  bombs  and  twenty-seven 
were  injured. 

The  later  raids  were  much  more  serious  for  the  Zeppelins 
than  for  England.  A  number  of  airships  visited  the  Eastern 
counties  on  the  night  of  October  1,  and  one  of  the  Zeppelins  was 
brought  down  in  the  London  district,  at  Potters  Bar.  Again  on 
the  night  of  November  25,  a  fleet  of  Zeppelins  approached  and 
crossed  the  coast  of  Durham  and  Yorkshire.  One  vessel  was 
brought  down  into  the  sea  by  an  aeroplane  of  the  Royal  Flying 
Corps  at  11.45  P.M.  A  second  Zeppelin  was  also  destroyed,  and 
in  this  case  a  most  exciting  chase  took  place.  The  vessel  in 
question  dropped  a  large  number  of  bombs  over  the  North-Mid- 
land countries,  but  on  the  way  hack  to  the  coast  she  was 
attacked  by  aeroplanes  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  and  was 
bombarded  by  the  anti-aircraft  guns.  She  was  damaged  but 
was  able  to  proceed  slowly.  On  approaching  the  coast  of  Nor- 
folk the  German  aeronauts  succeeded  in  repairing  the  damage 
which  had  been  done,  and  sailing  at  a  height  of  over  8,000  feet, 
the  vessel  proceeded  out  to  sea  at  a  high  speed.  At  sea,  how- 
ever, she  was  greeted  by  four  warplanes  of  the  Royal  Naval  Air 
Service,  and  also  by  gunfire  from  an  armed  trawler.  Thus  en- 
circled the  hapless  Zeppelin  was  doomed,  and  at  6.45  A.M.  she 
fell  into  the  sea  in  flames. 

On  November  28,  a  few  hours  after  this  Zeppelin  was  de- 
stroyed, a  German  aeroplane  visited  London  and  there  dropped 
six  bombs.  This  attack  took  place  at  about  noon,  but  the 
weather  was  misty  at  the  time,  and  the  aviator  flew  at  a  great 
height.  Nine  persons  were  injured  by  the  bombs.  The  aero- 
plane made  good  its  escape. 

The  War  at  Sea. 
Apart  from  the  continuous  pressure  of  the  British  blockade 
to  which  reference  was  made  in  Chapter  IL,  the  maritime  war 
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was  not  very  eventful  during  the  later  months  of  the  year,  and 
no  great  sea  battles  were  fought.  On  the  side  of  the  enemy 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  incident,  and  the  most  creditable 
achievement,  was  the  voyage  of  a  submarine  commercial 
blockade-runner,  named  the  Deut&chland.  It  occurred  to  the 
German  Admiralty  that  by  building  submarines  which  should 
be  in  all  respects  mercantile  vessels,  the  effects  of  the  British 
blockade  might  be  mitigated.  The  vessel  Deutschland  was 
therefore  built  and  was  dispatched  across  the  Atlantic  at  the 
end  of  June,  and  arrived  safely  at  the  port  of  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
on  July  9.  The  American  authorities  declared  that  the  sub- 
marine fulfilled  all  the  conditions  of  a  genuine  merchantman. 
The  return  passage  was  also  made  safely,  and  later  in  the  year 
the  Deutschland  repeated  her  Transatlantic  voyage,  but  another 
mercantile  submarine,  the  Bremen,  appears  to  have  been  lost. 
Although  the  skill  and  seamanship  displayed  by  the  captain  and 
crew  of  the  Dewiscftiand  were  to  be  admired,  such  small  inci- 
dents as  these  could,  of  course,  exercise  no  appreciable  effect 
upon  the  situation  caused  by  the  blockade. 

On  the  night  of  October  26,  ten  German  destroyers  executed 
a  daring  raid  mto  the  English  Channel,  and  when  near  Boulogne 
sunk  an  empty  British  transport  and  the  destroyer  Flirt,  and  so 
seriously  damaged  the  destroyer  Nubian  that  it  became  neces- 
sary to  run  her  aground.  The  British  Admiralty  at  first  an- 
nounced categorically  that  two  of  the  German  destroyers  had 
been  sunk,  but  subsequently  admitted  that  this  statement  was 
founded  upon  snrmise  only.  Much  surprise  was  caused  by  the 
ability  of  the  Germans  to  pass  through  the  Straits  of  Dover. 
On  the  night  of  November  23,  six  German  destroyers  made  an- 
other raid  into  the  Straits  of  Dover,  reaching  the  Downs,  but 
on  this  occasion  they  did  no  damage. 

At  the  beginning  of  October  a  German  war-submarine,  the 
U  53,  crossed  the  Atlantic,  visited  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and 
then  put  to  sea  again,  and  sank  about  a  dozen  merchant  vessels 
near  the  Nantucket  Lightship. 

•  On  August  19,  a  portion  of  the  German  High  Seas  Fleet 
came  out  some  considerable  distance  into  the  North  Sea  and  a 
short  action  with  the  British  forces  ensued.  Two  British  light 
cruisers,  the  Nottingham  and  the  Falmouth,  were  sunk  by  sub- 
marines, and  one  German  submarine  was  certainly  sunk  and 
another  was  probably  sunk.  The  German  battleship  Westfalen 
was  torpedoed,  but  did  not  sink. 

Amongst  the  other  incidents  which  occurred,  the  sinking  of 
the  old  French  battleship  Gaulois  in  the  Mediterranean  on  De- 
cember 27  may  be  mentioned.  In  this  case,  too,  a  submarine 
was  responsible  for  the  enemy's  success. 

At  the  end  of  November,  Admiral  Sir  John  Jellicoe  was  made 
First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  Vice-Admiral  Sir  David 
Beatty  took  over  the  supreme  command  of  the  Grand  Fleet. 
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The  Rumanian  Campaign. 

The  entrance  of  Rumania  into  the  war  on  the  Bide  of  the 
Allied  Powers  on  August  27,  led  to  the  most  important  military 
operations  of  the  whole  year,  and  the  developments  were  of  a 
most  dramatic  character.  The  strategy  of  this  new  campaign 
was  perhaps  more  interesting  than  that  of  any  other  operations 
in  the  entire  war. 

At  a  moment  when  the  Central  Empires  were  with  difficulty 
resisting  the  combined  offensives  on  their  Western,  Italian,  and 
Russian  fronts,  a  new  enemy  appeared  who  extended  the  length 
of  the  lines  to  be  defended  by  several  hnndred  miles  and  added 
a  fresh  army  of  700,000  men  to  the  forces  of  the  Entente.  It 
was  not  surprising  that  the  peoples  of  the  Entente  countries  be- 
lieved that  at  last  the  time  had  come  when  the  lines  of  the 
German  armies  would  give  way,  and  the  flood  of  the  Entente 
millions  would  surge  through  the  gaps  with  a  momentum  that 
no  human  force  could  stay.  Yet  the  result  was  very  different ; 
and  it  was  an  extraordinary  tribute  to  the  importance  of  general- 
ship, of  what  is  colloquially  called  the  factor  of  "  brains,"  even 
in  modern  war,  that  the  accession  of  700,000  bayonets  to  the 
Entente  was  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  changes  which 
the  German  Emperor  was  sagacious  enough  to  make  in  his 
Higher  Command, 

The  geographical  position  of  this  new  ally  of  the  four  Peri- 
pheral Powers  gave  those  Powers  great  strategic  opportunities, 
the  more  so,  in  that  although  the  German  and  Austro-Hun- 
garian  authorities  appear  to  have  regarded  the  eventual  inter- 
vention of  Rumania  as  virtually  inevitable,  they  seem  to  have  ■ 
been  surprised  that  the  move  came  so  soon,  and  on  the  frontier 
of  that  district  of  Hungary  known  as  Transylvania  the  enemy 
were  caught  unprepared. 

A  consideration  of  the  geographical  position  of  Rumania 
will  show  at  once  in  what  respects  that  country's  intervention 
gave  opportunities  to  the  Entente.  For  both  political  and 
strategic  reasons,  the  capture  of  Constantinople  was  one  of  the 

Srime  objects  of  the  war.  Hitherto  Russia's  land-route  to  the 
ittoman  capital  had  been  the  very  indirect  one  through  the 
Caucasus,  Armenia,  and  western  Asia  Minor ;  along  this  diffi- 
cult and  lengthy  route,  the  Grand-Duke  Nicholas  had  progressed 
an  appreciable  distance,  but  he  still  had  far  to  go.  But  the  in- 
tervention of  Rumania  opened  to  the  Tsar's  troops  the  direct 
and  historic  road  to  Constantinople,  the  road  that  the  Slavonic 
armies  had  traversed  with  such  great  success  in  the  war  of  1877. 
Moreover,  this  direct  route  was  the  more  easy  in  that  the  great- 
est natural  barrier  across  Russia's  path,  the  river  Danube,  was 
by  the  course  of  Rumania's  political  boundaries  already  in  En- 
tente possession.  It  vrill  be  remembered  that  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rustchuk  the  Danube  alters  its  course,  and  flows  north  rather 
than  east,  and  a  few  miles  below  Rustchuk  the  river  ceased  to 
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be  the  boundary  between  Bulgaria  and  Btimania,  and  flowed 
deep  into  Rumanian  territory.  Not  until  the  Danube  reaches 
Galatz,  150  miles  further  north,  does  it  resume  its  easterly 
course,  and  near  this  town  it  becomes  (at  the  time  of  writing 
the  Rnsso-Buniania  frontier.  The  extensive  territory  lying  be- 
tween these  roughly  north-and-south  reaches  of  the  Danube  on 
the  west  and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  east  is  known  as  the 
Dobmdja.  Thus  the  possession  of  the  Dobrudja  by  Rumania 
was  of  the  highest  value  to  Russia,  because  it  meant  possession 
of  both  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  the  free  gift  of  the  chief 
natural  obstacle  to  a  march  on  Constantinople.  Not  only  would 
a  Russo-Bumaniaji  advance  southwards  from  the  Dobrudja  have 
the  ultimate  prospect  of  reaching  the  Turkish  capital,  it  would 
also  have  the  more  immediate  purpose,  in  combination  with 
General  Sarrail's  army  at  Salonika,  of  taking  the  Bulgarians 
'  between  two  fires,  and  thus  crushing  those  most  hated  enemies 
of  the  Tsardom,  at  the  same  time  cutting  Germany's  great 
railway  to  the  Orient.  The  other  frontiers  of  Rumania  need  a 
short  description.  Opposite  Hungary  the  Rumanian  frontier 
was  that  pointed  out  by  physical  geography,  namely,  the  cres- 
centic  line  of  the  Carpathian  mountains.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  course  of  the  Carpathians  caused  Transylvania  to  jut 
out  as  a  political  promontory — a  strategic  salient — into  Ru- 
manian territory.  This  point  was,  as  will  be  seen,  of  military 
importance.  A  number  of  large  passes  through  this  part  of  the 
Carpathian  range  exist.  From  west  to  east,  the  most  import- 
ant of  these  passes  are  (1)  the  Vulkan  Pass,  leading  to  the  Turgu 
Jiu,  (2)  the  Roter  Turm,  (3)  the  Torzburg,  (4)  the  Predeal,  (5) 
the  Buza,  and  further  to  the  north-east  (6)  the  Gyimes  Pass. 
Of  these  the  Koter  Turm,  Predeal,  and  Gyimes  passes  were 
traversed  by  railways  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign. 

The  Rumanian  war  began,  as  was  to  be  expected,  by  a  great 
Rumanian  rush.  This  did  not,  however,  take  the  form  of  a 
powerful  joint  Russo-Rumanian  offensive  along  the  route  to 
Constantinople.  There  was,  to  the  surprise  of  most  onlookers, 
no  senouB  attempt  whatever  to  seize  this  great  opportunity. 
The  rush  was  in  the  other  direction,  that  is,  over  the  Carpathian 
passes  into  Transylvania.  The  Rumanian  movements  were 
very  rapid,  and  these  operations  were  closely  analogous  psycho- 
logically and  to  some  extent  comparable  strategically  to  the  first 
rush  of  the  French  army  into  Alsace-Lorraine  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  war. 

The  Rumanians  swept  through  the  Predeal  Pass  and  occu- 
pied Kronstadt  on  August  30.  The  same  day  cavalry  entered 
the  small  town  of  Pettoseny,  eight  miles  north  of  the  Valkaii 
Pass,  and  the  invaders  also  seized  another  small  town  named 
Kesdi-Vasarhely,  lying  north-east  of  Kronstadt  and  nearly 
twenty  miles  within  the  Hungarian  frontier.  Great  joy  was 
expressed  in  Rumania  at  these  preliminary  successes.  On  Sep- 
tember 1,  the  Austro-Hungarian  garrison  also  evacuated  the 
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important  town  of  Hermannstadt,  one  of  the  chief  centres  of 
the  so-called  "  Saxon  "  section  of  the  population  of  Transylvania. 
Hermannstadt  is  situated  near  the  northern  exit  of  the  Roter 
Tunn  Pass.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  advance  was  on  the 
Rumanian  left  wing.  On  the  right  wing,  in  the  direction  of 
Bukovina,  where  the  Rumanian  and  Russian  armies  adjoined, 
there  was  no  considerable  advance,  the  Austro-Gennan  forces 
holding  their  ground  in  this  region  from  the  first.  On  Septem- 
ber 7  the  Rnmanians  captured  the  town  of  Orsova,  on  the 
Danube,  close  to  the  spot  at  which  Serbia,  Hungary,  and  Ru- 
mania met. 

Meanwhile  the  enemy  was  not  inactive.  On  August  30  a 
momentous  announcement  was  made  in  Berlin.  The  official 
statement  in  question  rcEid  as  follows:  "By  Imperial  order 
the  Emperor  has  removed  from  office  the  Chief  of  the  General 
Staf^  General  von  Falkenhayn,  who  will  be  employed  in  another 
capacity,  and  has  appointed  Field-Marshal  von  Beneckendorff 
und  Hindenburg  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Field  Army, 
and  Lieuten  ant-General  von  Ludendorff  First  Quartermaster- 
General,  with  the  rank  of  General." 

General  von  Falkenhayn  suffered  from  the  great  German 
reverse  before  Verdun.  He  had  always  held  that  the  best 
strategy  for  Germany  was  to  aim  at  a  decisive  victory  in  the 
West,  and  he  was  responsible  for  the  disastrous  plan  of  an 
assault  upon  the  Trench  lines  on  the  Meuse.  He  had  shown 
abilities  in  1915,  in  particular  in  planning,  in  conjunction  with 
von  Mackensen,  the  conquest  of  Serbia  ;  but  Verdun  had  been 
a  blow  to  bis  reputation  from  which  he  could  hardly  expect  to 
recover,  although,  as  will  be  seen,  in  a  less  elevated  position  he 
won  victories  of  considerable  merit  before  the  year  was  out. 

The  Emperor's  action  in  appointing  von  Hindenburg  Chief 
of  the  General  Staff  was  a  timely  recognition  of  the  actual 
achievements  of  the  different  strategists  under  war  conditions. 
Von  Falkenhayn  had  been  a  much  more  prominent  figure  than 
von  Hindenburg  before  the  war.  But  the  latter  General  was 
unquestionably  the  greatest  commander  who  had  come  to  the 
front,  on  the  German  side,  since  the  opening  of  hostilities. 
Tannenberg  and  Warsaw  stood  to  his  credit,  and  the  whole 
eastern  campaign  had  been  shaped  by  his  genius.  Von  Hinden- 
burg had  always  held,  in  contrast  with  von  Falkenhayn,  that  it 
was  against  Russia  that  Germany  might  reasonably  hope  to 
gain  decisive  victories.  He  had  opposed  the  weakening  of  the 
Austrian  lines  in  Volhynia  in  order  to  find  troops  for  the  offen- 
sive in  Tyrol,  and  he  had  condemned  the  calamitous  adventure 
at  Verdun.  In  his  opinion,  the  German  Army  ought  to  act 
upon  the  defensive  in  France,  and  endeavour  to  regain  the 
initiative  in  the  East.  When  von  Hindenburg  reached  the 
highest  position  in  the  German  Army,  a  position  which  for  all 
practical  purposes  was  that  of  Commander-in-Chief,  he  was  68 
years  of  age. 
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Now  although  the  Austro-German  forces  had  been  ill-pre- 
pared to  oppose  an  invasion  of  Transylvania,  on  the  more  vitally 
important  frontier,  to  wit,  the  northern  border  of  Bulgaria,  the 
Central  Powers  were  ready  to  meet  the  contingency  of  a 
Bumanian  declaration  of  war.  An  army  bad  been  collected  here, 
consisting  mainly  of  Bulgarian  and  Turkish  troops,  with  a 
stiffening  of  Germans,  and  this  force  was  under  the  command 
of  no  less  a  general  than  von  Mackensen  himself.  From  the 
fact  that  this  famous  commander  had  been  dispatched  to  this 
spot,  it  is  evident  that  the  authorities  in  Berlin  had  not  failed 
to  appreciate  the  pre-eminent  importance  of  the  route  to  Con- , 
stantinople.  Less  than  a  week  after  the  new  war  broke  out, 
on  September  2,  Mackensen's  cavalry  crossed  the  border  and 
found  the  country  only  weakly  held  by  the  Rumanians.  The 
events  which  followed  were  the  first  revelation  to  the  world  of 
the  miscalculations  of  the  Rumanian  General  Staff.  Blunders 
were  committed  to  which  no  parallel  can  be  found  in  any  of 
the  operations  of  the  war,  save  perhaps  in  the  original  Austro- 
Hungarian  expedition  against  Serbia.  Von  Mackensen's  move 
took  the  sleepy  Bumanian  generals  quite  by  surprise.  By  a 
rapid  stroke  the  German  commander  took  the  town  of  Tutrakan 
on  September  6,  nearly  25,000  Rumanians  being  surrounded 
and  captured,  together  with  about  100  guns,  and  much  war 
material.  The  remnants  of  the  Rumanian  Army  which  had 
been  guarding  the  frontier  of  the  Dobrudja  fled  northwards,  and 
on  September  10  von  Mackensen  entered  Silistria  without 
serious  resistance. 

After  the  fall  of  Tutrakan  the  Government  at  Bukarest 
began  to  appreciate  the  situation,  and  General  Averesco,  who 
was  reckoned  to  be  the  best  Bumanian  strategist  and  had  accord- 
ingly been  placed  in  command  of  the  army  invading  Transyl- 
vania, was  transferred  to  the  Dobrudja.  General  Crainiceano 
was  promoted  to  command  the  army  in  Transylvania. 

Meanwhile  the  Austro-Hungarian  Army  in  Transylvania 
was  carrying  out  a  strategic  retreat.  This  was  almost  the  first 
instance  in  the  whole  war  of  a  real  strategic  retreat.  It  is  true 
that  on  many  occasions  both  sid^,  in  their  official  commun- 
iques, described  retreats  as  strategic  retirements — such,  for 
instance,  as  the  German  retreat  from  the  Mame  and  the 
numerous  Russian  retreats — but  in  these  cases  the  expression 
was  a  mere  euphemism  to  cover  up  a  defeat.  In  this  instance, 
the  Hungarian  officers  were  really  avoiding  battle  for  strategic 
reasons.  The  rearguards  gave  ground,  merely  delaying  the 
Bumanian  advance,  and  the  great  salient  made  by  the  con- 
formation of  the  Traneylvaoian  frontier  began  to  sink  in  and 
vanish.  North  and  west  of  the  Torzburg,  Predeal,  Buza, 
Oitoz,  and  Gyimes  passes,  the  Rumanians  penetrated  far  into 
the  Plain  of  Hungary.  But  they  captured  no  prisoners,  for  the 
opposing  forces  always  evaded  them.  In  three  weeks  the 
Rumanians  advanced  fifty  miles  into  Transylvania,  and  their 
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advanced  forces  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Horn 
Almas.  The  advance  was  greatest  in  the  centre ;  the  two 
wings  made  much  less  progress,  and  the  left  wing  never  ad- 
vanced more  than  four  or  five  miles  beyond  Hermannstadt  and 
Petroseny. 

About  September  20  the  Austro-Hungarian  forces  ceased  to 
retreat,  and  the  Rumanians  found  that  their  further  advance 
was  meeting  with  serious  opposition.  In  the  three  weeks  which 
had  elapsed,  von  Hindenburg  had  been  quickly  withdrawing 
troops  from  other  fronts,  especially  from  the  West,  and  German 
troops  were  sent  to  Transylvania  in  great  force.  The  new 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff  was  deliberately  prepared  to  take 
risks  in  the  West  in  order  that  he  might  have  sufficient  troops 
available  in  the  East  to  regain  the  initiative  and  repeat  his 
triumphs  of  1915. 

The  Austro-German  line  in  Hungary  now  passed  approxi- 
mately straight  across  the  base  of  the  Transylvanian  "  prom- 
ontory," from  Dorna  Watra  to  Hermannstadt ;  and  on  this 
shortened  line  von  Hindenburg  concentrated  a  great  army  of  at 
least  400,000  men,  well  supplied  with  guns,  and  General  von 
Falkenhayn  was  placed  in  command.  The  appearance  of  the 
enemy  in  this  strength  surprised  General  Crainiceano,  and  he 
evacuated  Hermannstadt,  and  on  his  left  was  quickly  forced  to 
withdraw  his  men  into  the  protection  of  the  Vuikan  Pass. 

In  the  meantime,  von  Mackenaen's  troops  advancing  from 
Silistria  had  reached  a  point  only  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  im- 
portant port  of  Constanza.  The  Humanian  army  in  the 
Dobrudja  had  been  reinforced  by  Russian  troops,  and  had  taken 
np  a  defensive  line  running  parallel  with  the  eastern  segment 
■  of  the  Bukarest-Constanza  railway,  and  situated  about  12 
miles  south  of  that  railway.  Von  Mackensen's  forces  were  at 
this  time  entirely  confinei  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
but  they  had  now  penetrated  about  80  miles  into  the  Dobrudja. 

At  the  end  of  September  von  Falkenhayn  fought  a  battle 
south  of  Hermannstadt,  and  by  means  of  an  encircling  move- 
ment from  the  west  Bavarian  troops  seized  the  northern  exit 
of  the  Roter  Turm  Pass,  in  the  rear  of  the  Rumanian  force. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Rumanian  force  engaged  in  this  battle 
escaped  capture  by  fleeing  to  the  east,  and  the  Germans  took 
only  3,000  prisoners,  but  owing  to  the  impassable  nature  of  the 
transverse  roads  the  defeated  force  was  compelled  to  abandon 
virtually  the  whole  of  its  baggage,  and  about  700  railway  tracks 
and  10  locomotives  were  abandoned  north  of  the  pass,  thus 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  advancing  Germans.  The  Rumanian 
force  beat  a  disorderly  retreat  eastwards  until  it  reached  the 
Torzburg  Pass,  which  was  still  securely  held  by  the  central 
Rumanian  army. 

From  this  pointonwards  the  Rumanian  troops  were  steadily 
overpowered.  They  were,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  in- 
sufficiently supplied  with  heavy  guns,  and  another  factor  in  the 
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defeats  doubtless  'was  the  lack  of  enthnsiasm  for  tbe  war 
among  many  of  the  rank  and  file,  who  failed  to  comprehend  the 
somewhat  esoteric  politico-ethnological  reasons  which  had  caused 
their  Government  to  intervene  in  the  conflict  (see  Rumania), 
But  the  chief  cause  of  the  Bumanian  defeats  was  the  inferior 
quality  of  Bumanian  generalship,  which  was  revealed  the  more 
painfully,  in  that  the  Bumanian  leaders  found  themselves 
matched  against  tbe  very  flower  of  the  German  General  Staff, 
Hindenburg,  Ludendorff,  Mackensen,  Falkenhayn. 

On  October  4  and  5  the  most  advanced  troops  of  the 
Bumanian  Army  were  defeated  near  Szekely-Udvarhely,  and  a 
general  and  rapid  retreat  began.  On  October  5,  6,  and  7  Falken- 
hayn won  a  victory  near  Kronstadt  (Brasso),  and  on  the  8th 
that  town  was  retaken.  The  Germans  captured  over  30  guns 
in  this  engagement.  The  Rumanians  who  had  been  engaged 
near  Kronstadt  tell  back  upon  the  three  passes  leading  into 
Rumania  from  this  district  of  Hungary — the  Torzburg,  Pre- 
deal,  and  Buza  passes.  So  rapid  was  the  Bumanian  retreat, 
that  by  the  middle  of  October  the  invaders  of  Transylvania  had 
fallen  back  to  the  general  hne  of  the  Carpathians  and  were  de- 
fending their  own  frontier,  and  General  Averesco,  deceived  by 
the  lull  on  Mackensen's  front,  came  hurrying  back  to  the 
Hungarian  frontier.  In  the  middle  of  October  Falkenhayn's 
troops  pierced  a  way  through  the  Torzburg  Pass,  and  began 
making  their  way  down  the  Bumanian  slope,  though  as  yet 
they  had  not  reached  the  rail-head  at  Kimpolung,  16  miles 
within  the  Bumanian  frontier.  Tbe  Germans  also  pressed 
throagh  the  Gyimes  Pass,  much  further  to  the  north-east,  but 
in  this  region  they  were  subsequently  repulsed. 

The  attention  of  the  Bumanian  Government  and  the 
Bumanian  generals  having  now  been  diverted  to  tbe  Carpa- 
thians, Mackensen  struck  another  sudden  blow  on  October  19. 
The  Bumanian  line  running  from  Basova  on  the  Danube  to 
Tuzla  on  the  Black  Sea  was  smashed,  the  trunk  railway  was 
seized,  and  on  October  22  the  Bulgaro-German  troops  entered 
Constanza  in  triumph.  Within  a  few  days  the  entire  stretch 
of  the  railway  from  Tchemavoda  to  Constanza  was  in  possession 
of  the  enemy,  and  this  gave  them  the  eastern  end  of  the  famous 
Carol  Bridge  across  the  Danube,  at  Tchernavoda.  The 
Rumanians  in  their  retirement  did  not  seriously  damage  the 
bridge,  possibly  thinking  that  so  long  as  they  held  the  western 
end  of  that  valuable  structure,  its  existence  would  be  of  little 
use  to  the  Germans.  Constanza  normally  contains  great  stocks 
of  grain  and  oil,  but  before  evacuating  the  town  the  Bumanians 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  these  supplies,  and  in  this  victory 
in  the  Dobrudja  the  Germans  only  claimed  to  have  captured  12 
guns  and  about  7,000  men. 

On  October  25  the  Vulkan  Pass  was  stormed  by  von 
Falkenhayn's  men.  During  the  first  half  of  November  there 
was  fierce  fighting  in  all   the  Carpathian  passes,  the  Austro- 
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German  forces  making  slow  but  steady  pl-ogress.  Iq  October 
the  Rumaniatis  had  made  a  diversion  across  the  Danube  into 
Bulgaria,  but  nothing  came  of  this  move,  and  the  initiative  re- 
mained with  the  enemy.  The  passes  appear  to  have  been 
inadequately  fortified,  and  in  none  of  the  yalleys  were  the 
Ramanians  able  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  Germans  for  more 
than  a  few  days.  The  Vulkan,  the  Roter  Turm,  the  Torzburg, 
the  Predeal — all  were  lost.  Yet  for  a  couple  of  weeks  longer 
the  Rumanian  Army  retreated  fighting,  and  made  the  enemy 
pay  dearly  for  the  ground  he  was  gaining.  In  the  middle  of 
November,  however,  about  November  14  to  16,  a  battle  was 
fought  below  the  Vulkan  Pass,  near  the  rail-head  at  Tirgu  Jiu, 
which  was  decisive  of  the  whole  Rumanian  campaign.  Falken- 
hayn  had  now  brought  his  heavy  guns  through  the  passes,  and 
faced  by  superior  artillery,  and  incessantly  outmanoeuvred,  the 
unfortunate  Rumanian  soldiers  defending  Tirgu  Jiu  broke  in 
panic.  The  right  wing  of  Falkenhayn's  army  swept  on  into 
the  fertile  plain  of  Wallachia.  In  the  second  half  of  November 
the  developments  were  extremely  rapid,  and  the  movements  of 
Falkenhayn's  and  Mackensen's  armies  were  co-ordinated  in  that 
perfect  manner  which  characterised  the  great  G-erman  advance 
on  Warsaw  in  the  previous  year.  On  November  21  the  large 
town  of  Craiova,  the  junction  of  the  railways  coming  from 
Orsova  and  Tirgu  Jiu,  was  occupied  by  the  Germans. 

When  the  Rumanian  army  at  Tirgu  Jiu  was  routed,  the  army 
much  further  west  at  Orsova  did  not  retire,  but  continued  to 
hold  its  ground.  The  loss  of  Craiova  consequently  severed  the 
railway  communications  of  this  force,  and  its  retreat  was 
rendered  almost  impossible. 

The  right  wing  of  Falkenhayn's  force  was  now  situated  not 
more  than  30  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  This 
great  sweeping  movement  was  accomplished  by  the  troops  who 
had  come  through  the  Vulkan  Pass  ;  south  of  the  Roter  Turm 
and  Torzburg  passes  the  Rumanians  were  still  yielding  ground 
very  slowly.  On  November  24  Mackensen  threw  his  troops 
across  the  Danube  at  several  points.  It  was  expected  that  the 
Rumanians  in  retiring  eastward  from  Craiova  would  attempt 
to  hold  the  line  of  the  river  Aluta,  which  flows  southwards 
across  Rumania  from  the  Roter  Turm  Pass  to  the  Danube,  but 
Falkenhayn  reached  this  river  on  the  24th  and  forced  a  passage 
without  difficulty.  On  the  27th,  Mackensen  captured  the  town 
of  Giurgevo,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  due  south  of 
Bukarest,  and  two  days  earlier  bis  scouts  had  already  established 
contact  with  those  of  Falkenhayn,  so  that  before  the  end  of 
November  the  German  armies  formed  a  complete  line  across 
Rumania.  The  town  of  Pitesti  was  taken  on  November  29, 
and  on  the  same  day  the  invaders  reached  the  rail-head  at 
Eimpolung,  below  the  Torzburg  Pass. 

Bukarest  was  now  enclosed  within  a  wide  ring  of  fire,  which 
was  complete  on  all  sides  save  the  east.     A  desperate  oS'ensive 
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b;  the  Russians  in  the  north  of  Bumania  and  in  Bakoviua, 
made  in  order  to  create  a  diversion,  failed  to  break  the  German 
defences,  and  was  beaten  off  by  the  local  contingents.  On  the 
hne  of  the  river  Argesu  the  Rumanians  made  a  last  desperate 
attempt  to  save  their  capital,  but  their  resistance  was  broken  by 
the  Austro-German  guna,  and  on  December  2  and  3  the  invaders 
crossed  the  river  in  force.  This  sealed  the  fate  of  Bukarest, 
and  after  the  defeat  on  the  Argesu  the  retreat  became  a  rout. 
The  invaders  captured  over  20,000  prisoners  and  more  than  a 
100  gnns ;  and  on  December  6  the  Austro-German  forces  oc- 
cupied Bukarest.  The  important  town  of  Ploesti  also  fell  on 
December  6,  and  on  the  following  day  the  Orsova  army,  con- 
sisting of  one  division,  was  compelled  to  capitulate. 

The  subsequent  operations  during  the  last  three  weeka  of 
the  year  were  less  dramatic  in  character.  The  Kamanians 
retreated  rapidly  eastwards  of  Bukarest,  and  did  not  attempt  to 
make  a  stand  until  they  reached  the  line  of  the  Eiver  Sereth. 
Von  Mackensen's  men  cleared  the  whole  of  the  Dobmdja  of 
the  Russians  and  the  Rumanians,  and  thus  secured  the  entire 
coui^e  of  the  Danube  as  a  defensive  line  in  the  event  of  any 
great  Russian  move  on  the  route  to  Constantinople,  of  which, 
however,  there  was  no  immediate  likelihood.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  the  Rumanians  were  defending  the  Hne  of  the  Sereth, 
and  were  still  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river. 


The  War  op  Attbition. 

At  the  time  of  writing  it  is  unfortunately  not  practicable  to 
give  full  and  reliable  facts  relating  to  the  process  of  attrition  up 
to  the  end  o£  December.  During  the  year  several  of  the  bel- 
hgerent  Governments  ceased  to  publish  the  totals  of  the  casu- 
alties of  their  respective  armies,  and  even  prohibited  the 
publication  of  semi-official  compilations  of  snch  totals.  Thaa 
the  French  casualties  were  not  made  known  in  England  after 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  the  estimates  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  totals  ceased  to  be  reliable.  Similarly,  it  became 
increasingly  difficult  to  compute  the  Russian  losses,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  exact  totals  were  not  even  known  to  the 
Russian  Government  itself.  The  British  Government  also 
ceased  to  give  out  the  totals  of  British  casualties. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  possible  to  do  much  more 
than  note  certain  broad  considerations  bearing  upon  this  highly 
important  question.  It  is  certain  that  during  1916  the  wastage 
of  the  Entente  was  proportionately,  and  possibly  even  actually, 
smaller  than  that  of  the  Central  Alliance.  The  process  of 
attrition  which  was  favourable  to  the  larger  coalition  in  1914 
and  1915,  was  more  favourable  in  1916.  In  the  Eastern  theatre 
the  Russian  losses  were  very  much  less  severe  than  those 
sustained  in  1915,  whilst  on    the  other  hand  the    Austro- 
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Hungarian  losses  in  June  and  July  were  extremely  heavy.  In 
the  western  theatre  the  casualties  of  the  opposing  aides  were 
probably  approximately  equal — which,  be  it  remembered,  means 
that  they  were  very  unequal  in  proportion  to  the  total  numbers 
of  the  respective  armies.  The  German  casualties  in  the  unsuc- 
cessful assault  upon  Verdun  were  very  heavy,  but  these  were 
counterbalanced  by  the  very  sericus  losses  incurred  by  the 
Franco-British  forces  in  the  precisely  comparable  offensive  on 
the  Somme.  The  absence  of  official  British  statistics,  though 
no  doubt  necessary,  led  to  exaggerated  statements  on  this 
matter  being  made  in  certain  quarters  ;  and  it  was  sometimes 
forgotten  that  although  the  battle  of  the  Somme  continued  for 
four  months,  the  rate  of  losses  incurred  in  the  first  month,  July, 
was  not  subsequently  maintained.  It  was  not  the  case  that  the 
British  had  half  a  million  casualties  on  the  Somme.  The 
ftgSf®g*t6  wastage  of  the  white  manhood  of  the  British  Empire 
up  to  the  end  of  1916  was  certainly  not  much  more  than  one- 
third  that  of  the  manhood  of  Germany — the  latter  country 
having  a  population  only  slightly  greater. 

The  German  Government  continued  to  publish  full  details 
of  the  German  casualties  in  a  characteristically  methodical 
manner.  The  totals  of  the  losses  reported  up  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  that  is,  approximately  those  incurred  up  to  the  end  of 
November,  are  shown  below.  As  in  Chapter  I.,  half  the 
"  missing  "  have  been  classed  as  dead  and  half  as  prisoners, 
and  trifling  injuries  have  been  ignored  ; — 

KiUedordied 1,109,000 

PriBonore 379,000 

Se»erely  wounded 631,000 

Wounded 1.7S2.000 

Total 3.794,000 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  ten  months,  February  to 
November,  the  Germans  suffered  over  1,200,<K)0  casualties, 
about  350,000  soldiers  being  killed. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  END  OP  THE  SESSION. 

The  end  of  the  year  1915  left  the  country  in  a  considerable 
ferment  as  to  the  question  of  Compulsory  Military  Service.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  prophecies  bad  been  freely  made  of  a 
reTolationary  movement  among  the  working  classes,  and  the 
internal  condition  of  the  country  was  held  by  many  to  be  more 
ansettled  than  it  had  been  for  a  very  long  time  past.  These 
anticipations  were,  however,  altogether  dissipated  by  the  recep- 
tion which  was  accorded  to  the  measure  on  its  introduction  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  only  dissentient  member  of  the  Cabinet  was  Sir  John 
Simon,  whose  resignation  was  announced  on  January  1.  At 
the  same  time,  the  report  of  the  result  of  the  Derby  Scheme 
was  issued.  It  will  be  remembered  that  that  Scheme  bad  been 
in  operation  from  October  23  to  December  15,  and  the  under- 
standing was  that  Compulsory  Service  would  be  introduced  if 
any  considerable  proportion  of  unmarried  men  remained  unat- 
tested when  the  Scheme  closed.  The  figures  showed,  indeed, 
that  the  unattested  residue  could  by  no  means  be  considered  as  a 
"'negligible  quantity."  It  was  estimated  that  the  grand  total 
of  men  of  military  age  in  the  country  was  6,011,441,  of  whom 
the  total  number  of  attested,  enlisted  and  rejected  men  amounted 
to  2,829,263.  This  left  an  unaccounted  residue  of  2,182,178,  of 
which  number  1,029,231  were  set  down  as  unmarried.  Deduct- 
ing 378,071  of  this  number  as  an  estimated  figure  for  badged 
and  reserve  and  indispensable  men,  the  number  of  single  men 
left  over  amounted  to  651,160.  Accordingly,  it  was  agreed  on 
all  hands  that  the  first  business  of  Parliament  must  be  to  redeem 
the  pledge  given  by  Mr.  Asquith  and  deal  at  once  with  the 
measure  for  the  introduction  of  Compulsory  Military  Service. 

The  House  of  Commons  met  on  January  4,  when  Mr. 
Asquith  officially  announced  that  Sir  John  Simon  had  resigned 
the  office  of  Home  Secretary,  The  greater  part  of  the  day, 
however,  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  was  called 
upon  to  defend  his  department  from  criticism  from  various 
directions.  The  most  important  perhaps  of  these  concerned 
the  suppression  of  the  newspaper  Forward.  Mr,  Thomas  put  a 
question  to  the  Government,  which  suggested  that  there  had 
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been  differential  treatment  as  between  Labour  newspapers  and 
other  newspapers  in  the  country,  to  which  the  Under-Seeretary- 
for-War  replied  he  had  not  been  aware,  until  now,  that  Forward 
was  an  organ  of  labour ;  all  he  had  understood  was  that  it  had 
incited  the  workers  on  the  Clyde  to  abstain  from  making  muni- 
tions. Mr,  Lloyd  George  confirmed  this  charge  against  the 
Labour  journal;  and,  replying  to  Mr.  Snowden,  denied  that  it 
had  been  suppressed  for  reporting  the  meeting  which  he  had 
held  at  Glasgow  on  Christmas  Day.  At  length  it  was  promised 
that  a  further  opportunity  should  be  given  for  the  discussion  of 
this  subject. 

That  opportunity  arose  on  a  motion  tor  the  adjournment  of 
the  House  on  January  10.  The  discussion  was  started  by  Mr. 
Pringle,  who  contended  that  the  newspaper  had  been  suppressed 
because  it  had  reported  the  Christmas  Day  meeting,  with  all  the 
interruptions  and  oppositions  which  had  taken  place  there ;  and 
this  though  the  report  was  accurate  and  the  conductors  of  the 
newspaper  had  not  been  sent  any  warning  by  the  Press  Bureau 
against  publishing  an  independent  account  of  the  meeting.  Mr. 
liloyd  George  denied  that  the  report  of  his  meeting  had  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  suppression,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  showing 
that  Forward  had  committed  varions  offences  under  the  Defence 
of  the  Bealm  Act,  such  as  the  discouragement  of  recrniting  and 
theincitement  of  Clyde  workmen  not  to  turn  out  munitions.  Mr. 
Anderson,  the  Labour  member  for  a  Sheffield  division,  stated 
that  the  suppression  of  criticism  published  in  Forward  had  had 
a  very  bad  e£Fect  in  the  Clyde  Valley,  and  that  the  visit  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  had  done  a  great  deal  of  harm.  The  subject  was 
then  allowed  to  drop. 

The  only  other  subject  of  importance  which  was  discassed  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  the  Munitions 
of  War  (Amendment)  Bill,  of  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  moved 
the  recommittal,  in  order  to  insert  new  clauses  designed  to 
facilitate  the  dilution  of  skilled  labour  by  assuring  unskilled 
workmen  fair  conditions.  These  clauses  were  cordially  wel- 
comed by  the  Labour  Party  and  bad  a  speedy  passage  through 
the  Committee.  The  House  then  considered  the  Bill  as 
amended,  and  it  was  recommitted  a  second  time  in  order  that 
the  Minister  of  Munitions  might  add  a  farther  new  clause  deal- 
ing with  restrictions  on  the  change  from  Trade  Union  to  Non- 
Union  labour  in  controlled  establishments.  Thus,  the  measure, 
when  it  was  read  the  third  time,  had  had  three  Committee  and 
three  Keport  stages.  Mr.  Pringle  expressed  an  alarming  view  of 
the  situation,  declaring  that  not  Munition  Tribunals  hut  Army 
Corps  would  be  necessary  to  preserve  peace  on  the  Clyde  if  there 
were  much  repressive  legislation.  A  similar  warning  was  uttered 
by  Mr.  Sherwell  with  regard  to  the  feeling  among  the  working 
men  of  the  West  Biding,  but  Mr.  Lloyd  George  defended  himself 
by  pointing  out  that  both  the  Munitions  Act  and  the  Defence  of 
the  Bealm  Act  marked  a  tremeodous  leap  forward  in  industrial 
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evolution ;  that  State-control  of  workshopB,  the  Hmitation  of 
pn^tB,  the  minimum  wage,  the  prevention  of  sweating,  were 
■U  enshrined  in  these  Acts  of  ParUament 

The  Bill  for  introdacing  Compulsory  Military  Service  was 
brooght  in  by  Mr.  Aaquith  on  January  5.  The  main  provisions 
of  it  were  as  follows :  Unattested  single  men  and  childless 
widowers  between  tbe  ages  of  18  and  40  were  to  be  treated  as 
though  they  had  attested  nnder  Lord  Derby's  Group  System. 
Men  were  not  to  be  called  up  for  service  till  the  21st  day  after 
the  date  on  which  the  Act  came  into  force,  and  this  date  might 
be  14  days  after  the  Royal  assent  was  given.  Service  was  to  be 
for  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  Ireland  was  excluded  from  tbe 
Bill.  Ministers  of  religion  and  men  rejected  on  medical  grounds 
eince  August  14, 1915,  were  excepted  altogether ;  and  exemption 
was  also  allowed  to  men  employed  in  necessary  national  work, 
men  who  were  the  sole  support  of  dependants,  men  physically 
onfit,  and  those  who  conscientiously  objected  to  combatant 
service ;  but,  in  the  last  case,  the  exemption  was  to  be  from 
combatftnt  military  dnty  only.  The  Bill  included  a  scheme  for 
setting  np  Tribunals,  which  were  to  deal  with  the  claims  for 
exemption. 

The  Prime  Minister,  when  introducing  the  Bill,  reminded 
the  House  of  the  figures  of  Lord  Derby's  report,  which  he  re- 
garded, on  the  whole,  as  encouraging,  and  as  not  justifying 
general  compulsion.  The  Bill  which  he  had  now  to  introduce 
was  devoted  solely  to  the  purpose  of  redeeming  tbe  promise 
given  by  him  in  the  House  on  November  2.  That  pledge,  he 
said,  had  been  given  to  save  the  voluntary  system  in  tbe  crisis 
of  its  operation.  Its  effect  was  that  large  numbers  of  married 
men  had  attested  who  would  not  have  done  so  if  they  had  ap- 
prehended tbat  they  would  be  called  np  in  the  earlier  groups. 
Even  if  the  figure  of  unattested  unmarried  men  returned  by 
Lord  Derby  were  reduced  by  half  on  account  of  medical  unfit- 
ness, the  hjrpothetical  number  remaining  was  considerable. 
Tbns  the  occasion  for  redeeming  the  pledge  had  arisen,  and  the 
Government  asked  Parliament  to  fulfil  it  by  enacting  that  un- 
attested single  men  of  military  age  who  had  no  grounds  for 
exemption  or  any  other  excuse  should  be  treated  as  though  tbey 
had  attested  under  Lord  Derby's  (rtonp  Scheme.  As  the  House 
showed  some  impatience  when  Mr.  Asquith  named  conscientious 
objection  as  ground  of  exemption,  he  pointed  out  that  he  was 
merely  following  the  precedent  adopted  in  Australia  and  South 
Africa,  and  repeated  that  the  exemption  was  from  combatant 
service  only. 

The  main  opposition  to  the  Bill  came  from  Sir  John  Simon, 
who  henceforward  became  the  acknowledged  leader  of  a  small 
group  in  the  House,  which  was  formed  to  oppose  what  tbey 
considered  to  be  unwarrantable  interference  with  individual 
freedom.  The  main  point  in  his  speech  was  an  endeavour  to 
■how  that  the  number  of  unattested  men  was  in  fact  a  negligible 
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minority,  and  did  not  therefore  call  for  asy  special  measures  for 
the  redemption  of  the  pledge.  But  Sir  Johs  Simon  also  declared 
that  he  regarded  the  qaestion  as  one  of  vital  principle  and  that 
meaanres  of  this  character  were  contrary  to  the  highest  traditions 
of  the  British  people. 

The  Labour  Party,  far  from  showing  any  nnqaalified  opposi- 
tion to  the  Bill,  seemed  to  be  divided  in  their  opinion.  Mr. 
Hodge  expressed  his  readiness  to  be  guided  by  the  necessities 
of  the  times,  while  Mr.  Thomas  denounced  the  Bill  as  con- 
scription. General  Seely  appealed  to  the  House  to  pass  the 
Bill  without  delay,  while  Mr.  Redmond,  on  behalf  of  the' 
Nationalists,  stated  that  his  party  would  vote  against  it  on  the 
grounds  that  the  necessity  for  it  had  not  been  established,  al- 
though Jhe  dissociated  himself  from  the  rigid  view  of  compulsion 
expressed  by  Sir  John  Simon.  After  a  brief  speech  by  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  the  debate  was  adjourned  to  the  following  day. 

On  its  resumption,  Mr.  William  O'Brien  thanked  the  Govern- 
ment for  having  left  Ireland  out  of  the  Bill,  and  announced  that 
he,  for  his  part,  intended  to  leave  Great  Britain  to  settle  this 
purely  British  question  for  herself ;  but  the  main  reply  to  Sir 
John  Simon  came  from  Mr.  Samuel,  who  declared  that  he  had 
been  driven  by  logical  facts  to  support  the  Bill  against  all  his 
predilections.  Further  support  for  the  Bill  came  from  Mr.  J. 
M.  Bobertaon,  the  Liberal  member  for  the  Tyneside  division, 
and  from  Mr.  John  Ward,  the  former  Secretary  of  the  Navvies' 
Union,  who  now  wore  the  uniform  of  a  Colonel  in  the  Army, 
Many  other  members  joined  in  the  debate  before  Mr.  R.  D. 
Holt  expressed  his  agreement  with  Sir  John  Simon  and  made  a 
speech  opposing  the  Bill  as  a  matter  of  vital  principle.  The 
debate  was  finally  wound  up  by  Mr.  Balfour,  who  spoke  as  an 
old  opponent  of  general  conscription,  and  testified  in  the  most 
cordial  terms  to  the  success  of  the  voluntary  system.  He 
claimed  that  the  debate  had  demonstrated  our  national  unity  ; 
be  would  not  allow  that  there  was  a  serious  dissension,  either 
in  the  House  or  the  country  in  regard  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  he  appealed  to  the  House  to  refrain  from  taking  a  vote 
on  the  question  which,  as  it  was  not  a  matter  of  principle,  might 
be  misunderstood  by  our  enemies,  and  even  by  our  friends. 
Nevertheless  the  House  divided,  403  members  voting  for  the 
Bill  and  106  against,  the  first  reading  being  thus  carried  by  a 
majority  of  298.  In  addition  to  the  Nationalist  Party  the  min- 
ority included  34  Liberals  and  11  Labour  members. 

The  second  reading  of  the  Military  Service  (No.  2)  Bill  was 
taken  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  January  11.  The  outstand- 
ing features  of  the  discussion  were  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Nationalists  from  active  opposition  and  the  division  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Labour  Party.  As  regards  the  latter,  a  Labour  Congress 
had  been  held  in  the  meanwhile,  the  conclusions  of  which  were 
somewhat  obscure.  In  any  case,  few  of  the  Labour  members 
were  in  attendance  at  the  House  and  those  who  were  present 
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were  divided  in  opinion.  Even  the  Labour  MinistetB  were 
absent. 

The  rejection  was  moved  by  Mr.  Anderson,  whose  chief 
point  was  that  the  workmen  suspected  the  Military  Service  Bill 
of  being  a  means  of  introducing  military  discipline  into  the 
workshops  through  the  Military  Service  Tribunals,  which  had 
the  power  of  holding  over  single  workmen  of  military  age  the 
threat  of  being  sent  to  the  trenchea.  The  rejection  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  E.  C.  Lambert,  the  Liberal  member  for  the  Cricklade" 
division,  who  founded  his  opposition  very  largely  on  considera- 
tions of  rehgion  and  conscience.  The  next  speaker  was  Mr. 
Eedmood,  who  announced  the  withdrawal  of  the  Irish  Party 
from  active  opposition.  He  said  that  they  had  changed  their 
attitude  on  finding  that  the  British  representatives  had  voted 
by  10  to  1  in  favour  of  this  purely  British  measure,  and  the 
Irish  members  considered,  therefore,  that  the  matter  was  no 
longer  any  concern  of  theirs.  Sir  Edward  Carson,  who  followed, 
expressed  regret  that  Mr,  Bedmond  had  not  taken  an  even 
stronger  line,  and  pressed  him  to  consider  the  effect  which 
would  have  been  produced  upon  our  enemies  if  he  had  Boldly 
supported  the  Bill  and  asked  for  the  inclusion  of  Ireland.  That 
country,  he  declared,  had  not  done  halt  as  well  as  Great  Britain, 
a  remark  which  called  forth  a  brief  protest  from  Mr.  Bedmond, 
In  a  later  speech,  Mr.  Long,  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  pointed  out  triumphantly  that  the  controversy  was 
now  effectively  over,  and  he  congratulated  the  House  on  the 
practical  unanimity  which  had  resulted  from  the  debate. 

The  discussion  of  the  second  reading  was  concluded  on  the 
following  day.  Sir  John  Simon  again  spoke  and  gave  expres- 
sion to  the  fear  which,  undoubtedly,  animated  such  opposition 
as  there  was  in  the  country,  the  fear  namely  lest  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  might  be  used  to  institute  industrial  compulsion. 
He  was  again  answered  by  Mr.  Asquith,  who  claimed  that  hia 
pledge  preserved  the  voluntary  system,  but  the  main  argument  of 
the  Prime  Minister  was  that  of  military  necessity  :  "  On  behalf 
of  the  whole  of  my  colleagues  I  say  to  the  House  and  to  the 
country  that  unless  we  pass  this  Bill,  we  cannot  do  our  part  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  war."  He  said  there  was  nothing  further 
from  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Bill  than  that  it  should 
be  used  for  the  establishment  of  industrial  compulsion,  but  to 
put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt  the  Government  was  engaged 
in  devising  machinery  and  safeguards  which  would  make  the 
use  of  the  Bill  for  such  a  purpose  impossible.  Finally,  he 
appealed  to  the  House  to  read  the  Bill  a  second  time  without  a 
division,  for  he  believed  that  this  in  itself  would  strike  an  effec- 
tive blow  at  the  enemy.  Further  speeches  of  note  were  made 
by  Mr.  Snowden,  who  criticised  the  Bill  in  very  vigorous 
language,  and  by  Mr.  Henderson,  the  leader  of  the  Labour 
Party,  who  affirmed  that  the  choice  was  between  compulsion 
and  possible  defeat.     Nevertheless,  the  minority  insisted  on  a 
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division  and  the  eecond  reading  was  carried  by  431  votes  against 
39.  There  was  thus  carried  after  four  days'  discussion  the  prin- 
ciple of  one  of  the  most  important  constitutional  measures  that 
had  ever  been  debated  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Four  more  days  were  occupied  by  the  Committee  stage  which 
began  on  January  17.  The  most  important  amendment  was  one 
moved  by  Mr.  Chambers,  who  represented  a  Belfast  constitu- 
ency, urging  tbe  inclusion  of  Ireland  in  the  Bill,  a  demand 
which  was  supported  by  Colonel  Craig.  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  Bill,  admitted  that  he  would  not  have  con- 
sented to  the  exclusion  of  Ireland  if  this  had  been  a  question  of 
permanent  national  defence,  but  this  Bill  had  only  one  purpose 
m  view,  namely,  to  get  soldiers  for  the  war  with  the  least  friction 
and  division.  We  should  lose  more,  he  said,  than  we  should 
gain  by  trying  to  enforce  it  in  Ireland.  He  fully  recognised  the 
unprecedented  co-operation  of  all  parties  in  this  war ;  and  was 
interrupted  by  Mr.  Dillon,  who  exclaimed  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Nationalists  in  Ireland  were  on  the  aide  of 
Great  Britain.  After  Mr.  Bonar  Law  had  deprecated  a  division 
on  the  subject,  Sir  Edward  Carson  advised  his  friends  to  with- 
draw the  amendment  without  further  debate.  Ultimately,  it 
was  negatived  without  a  division,  a  number  of  Liberal  members 
refusing  permission  for  its  withdrawal. 

The  next  amendment  to  be  moved  was  one  by  Sir  Ivor  Her- 
bert, who  desired  to  bring  within  the  province  of  the  Bill  all 
youths  as  they  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  During  the 
discussion  of  this  amendment  on  the  following  day,  Mt.  Long 
made  an  urgent  appeal  to  his  friends  not  to  press  it,  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Prime  Minister's 
pledge ;  and  he  reinforced  his  appeal  by  a  message  from  Lord 
Kitchener,  who  had  informed  him  that  morning  that  he  did  not 
desire  the  amendment  to  be  carried.  "  He  says,"  continued  Mr. 
Long,  "  that  by  bringing  in  all  the  suitable  unmarried  men,  and 
all  the  married  men  who  have  attested,  it  will  give  him  and  the 
country  all  the  men  that  are  required,  which  will  enable  him  to 
do  all  that  is  necessary,  in  his  own  words,  to  '  secure  victory  '." 
This  appeal  had  little  effect,  however,  upon  Sir  Ivor  Herbert 
who  said  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  the  war  had 
been  the  total  eclipse  of  the  Secretary-of-State-for-War  behind 
the  shadow  of  a  figure.  He  did  indeed  consent  to  withdraw  his 
amendment,  but  was  careful  to  explain  that  it  was  not  out  of 
deference  to  the  authority  of  Lord  Kitchener. 

Another  amendment  was  then  moved  by  Sir  John  Simon 
with  the  view  of  sifting  all  the  single  men  of  military  age  before 
enlistment,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  unexcepted  and  the 
unexempted  were  a  substantial  number  and,  if  so,  to  make  the 
Bill  apply  only  to  these.  On  this  amendment  be  succeeded  in 
taking  into  the  Lobby  with  him  53  members.  Owing  to  the 
numerous  amendments  still  remaining  to  be  disposed  of,  the 
Prime  Minister  moved  the  suspension  of  the  11  o'clock  rule 
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and  the  Hoaae  continaed  to  Bit  through  *a  great  part  of  the 
night 

The  discussion  on  January  19  turned  chiefly  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  conscientiouB  objeotore.  Mr.  JoyneoQ-Hicks  denounced 
the  provision  made  by  the  Government  for  the  conscientious 
objectors  as  the  "  Slackers'  Charter,"  and  demanded  that  the 
clasaificatioD  should  be  limited  to  those  who  had  been  membera 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  on  August  15  last.  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
admitted  that,  logically,  the  conscientious  objector  ought  to  be 
ignored  ;  but  that,  he  said,  was  impossible  in  practice,  and  the 
Government  could  not  take  account  of  the  conscientious  ob- 
jectors of  one  religions  denomination  alone.  In  order  to  meet 
various  amendments  they  propose  to  authorise  the  Tribunals, 
in  considering  applications  for  exemption  from  combatant  ser- 
vice, to  take  into  account  the  question  whether  the  applicants 
were  engaged  in  any  work  of  national  importance. 

This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  Mr.  Edmund  Harvey  who  re- 
presented the  extreme  Quaker  position  and  declared  that  con- 
scientious objectors  did  not  want  forced  upon  them  anything  in 
the  nature  of  alternative  compulsory  service,  as  they  felt  that 
compulsion  would  take  away  the  grace  of  work  which  hitherto 
they  had  been  doing  voluntarily.  Mr.  Harvey's  views,  however, 
found  very  little  support  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  at  all 
times,  both  in  the  House  and  in  the  country,  conscientious  ob- 
jectors found  very  little  support  from  public  opinion.  Mr. 
Charles  Craig  and  others  went  so  far  as  to  express  the  view 
that  the  conscientious  clause  largely  destroyed  the  value  of  the 
Bill.  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  however,  appealed  to  Mr.  Joynson-Hicka 
to  withdraw  his  amendment,  and  this  was  ultimately  done.  A 
further  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  Snowden  seeking  to 
make  conclusive  a  declaration  of  conscientious  objection  before 
two  Justices  of  the  Peace.  He  said  there  were  tens  of  thousands 
of  men  who  intended  to  oppose  the  measure  even  after  it  became 
law,  and  he  referred  to  one  organisation  alone  which  contained 
10,000  members,  all  of  military  age,  who  were  pledged  to  resist 
it  to  the  utmost.  This  amendment  was  supported  by  37 
members  in  the  division. 

The  end  of  the  Committee  stage  was  reached  on  January 
20.  On  that  day  the  only  amendment  of  any  importance  was 
one  moved  by  Colonel  Yate  who  desired  to  include  the  clergy 
within  the  scope  of  the  Bill.  He  stated  that  all  the  clergy  in 
France  performed  military  service  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  clergy  taking  part  in  the  war,  whether  as  combatants  or  not, 
would  come  back  better  ministers.  The  amendment  was  warmly 
supported  by  Mr.  Snowden  who  considered  that  the  clergy  were 
the  very  last  people  who  ought  to  be  exempted  from  military 
service,  because  no  class  in  the  community  were  so  anxious  to 
engage  in  combatant  duties.  Even  Mr.  Bonar  Law  admitted 
that  there  was  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  amendment, 
and  that  in  other  countries  they  were  not  exempted  from  active 
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service.  NevertheleBs,  he  thought  that  the  conditiooB  in  this 
country  wer^  somewhat  different  in  this  respect  from  those  on 
the  Continent,  and  oltimately  the  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

The  discassiou  on  the  third  reading  took  place  on  January 
24,  when  the  breakdown  of  all  opposition  to  the  Bill  became 
even  more  striking  than  had  been  anticipated.  Some  anxiety 
was  again  expressed  lest  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  should  be 
used  for  what  was  called  industrial  conscription,  and  assurances 
were  again  given  on  behalf  of  the  Government  that  the  measure 
would  not  be  used  to  apply  compulsion  to  civil  occnpations.  Mr. 
Mildmay  warned  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  that  every  vote  given 
against  the  third  reading  would  contribute  a  little  more  help  to 
Germany,  and  that  our  soldiers  at  the  front  were  looking  for 
encouragement  and  snpport  to  the  passing  of  the  measure.  Sir 
John  Simon  repeated  his  objection  to  the  Bill,  and  caused  some 
disappointment  by  refusing  to  advise  his  friends  not  to  divide 
against  the  third  reading.  Mr.  Thomas,  on  behalf  of  the  rail- 
waymen,  again  made  a  powerful  protest  against  the  Bill,  which 
was  respectfully  listened  to  by  the  House.  Finally,  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  closed  the  discussion  by  asking  opponents  of  the  measure 
to  consider  what  would  become  of  their  ideals  if  we  failed  to  beat 
the  Germans.  Nevertheless,  a  division  was  insisted  upon,  and 
the  third  reading  was  carried  by  383  votes  against  36,  the 
minority  consisting  of  thirty  Liberals,  five  Labour  men  and  one 
Independent  Nationalist. 

Easily  as  the  Military  Service  Bill  had  passed  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  its  career  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  even 
less  troubled.  The  second  reading  was  moved  by  Lord  Lans- 
downe  on  January  25.  He  commended  it  to  the  House  from  a 
unanimous  Cabinet,  and  an  almost  unanimous  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  criticism  of  the  Peers  was  directed  rather  against 
the  mildness  of  the  Bill  than  against  its  stringency.  Lord 
Midleton  described  it  as  another  example  of  the  disposition  of 
the  Government  to  take  the  line  of  least  resistance.  He  wished 
that  Ministers  had  shown  a  little  more  courage  and  had  spread 
the  net  of  the  Bill  a  little  wider,  and  especially  that  they  had 
included  Ireland  within  its  provisions.  The  only  objection  made 
to  the  principle  of  the  Bill  was  by  Lord  Weardale,  who  endea- 
voured to  show  that  the  figure  of  Lord  Derby's  residue  of  unat- 
tested single  men  did  not  exceed  100,000. 

This  allegation  was,  however,  immediately  challenged  by 
Lord  Derby  himself,  who  protested  that  his  figure  of  650,000 
was  a  conservative  estimate.  He  confessed  that  he  thought  that 
the  chief  danger  to  the  Bill  came  from  the  numerous  exemptions 
promised  by  the  Government  rather  than  from  any  inadequacy 
on  the  part  of  the  Tribunals.  As  evidence  of  this  statement  he 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  no  less  than  four  lists  of  reserved  occupa- 
tions had  been  published  by  the  Government  since  he  had  pro- 
duced his  report,  and  no  fewer  than  100,000  badges  had  been 
issued  in  four  days  of  the  previous  week.    He  warned  the 
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Government  Departments  to  be  on  their  guard  in  this  matter. 
After  Lord  Haldane  and  Lord  Curzon  had  spoken  on  behalf  of 
the  Bill,  the  second  reading  was  carried  without  a  division.  No 
other  points  of  interest  arose,  either  in  the  Committee  stage  or 
on  the  third  reading,  which  was  carried  on  the  following  day. 
At  length,  on  January  27,  the  Boyal  assent  was  given  to  the 
Bill,  which  had  passed  through  its  various  stages  in  ooth  Houses 
with  a  most  astonishing  degree  of  unanimity,  notwithstandinf; 
that  it  constituted  one  of  the  most  remarkable  revolutions  in 
British  public  sentiment  that  had  occurred  for  very  many  years 
past. 

It  is  true  that  this  innovation  was  not  carried  without  the 
display  of  some  opposition  in  the  country.  On  January  25  a 
Conference  of  the  Labour  Party,  was  held  at  Bristol  to  consider 
the  principle  of  the  question.  Mr.  W.  C.  Anderson,  M.P.,  who 
act€^  as  Chairman,  correctly  gave  vent  to  the  true  motive  of  the 
opposition  by  dwelling  on  the  danger  lest  the  provisions  of  the 
Military  Service  Act  should  be  used  for  the  promotion  of  indus- 
trial conscription.  It  was  perfectly  clear,  at  all  events,  that  the 
opposition  to  the  Act  did  not  arise  from  any  doubt  as  to  the 
justice  of  the  war,  or  from  any  weakness  in  supporting  the  most 
suitable  measures  for  carrying  it  on.  A  resolution  was  moved 
by  Mr.  J.  Sexton,  of  the  National  Union  of  Dock  Labourers, 
declaring  that  the  action  of  Great  Britain  was  fully  justified  in 
the  present  war,  and  pledging  the  Conference  to  assist  the 
Government  as  far  as  possible  in  its  successful  prosecution. 
This  resolution  was  carried  on  a  card  vote  by  a  majority  of 
900,000.  There  was  a  minority  of  602,000,  who  were  said  to  be 
inSuenced  chiefly  by  the  belief  that  the  resolution,  if  carried, 
would  commit  the  Conference  to  approval  of  the  Military  Service 
Bill  and  to  indifference  concerning  some  of  the  blunders  of  the 
war.  Indeed,  Mr.  Kamsay  Macdonald,  M.P.,  who  was  one  of 
the  chief  opponents  of  the  resolution,  went  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  he  and  his  supporters  were  the  most  bitterly  anti-German 
of  any  section  of  people  in  this  country.  The  railwaymen  and 
the  engineers  voted  in  the  minority,  though  both  bodies  would 
have  supported  a  resolution  approving  of  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  to  a  successful  conclusion.  The  vote  of  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  was  cast  solidly  in  favour  of  the  resolu- 
tion, and  later  in  the  day  it  was  again  used  to  approve  of  the 
action  of  the  Parliamentary  Labour  Party  in  co-operating  with 
the  other  political  parties  in  the  recruiting  campaign.  On  this 
point  the  only  dissentient  voices  were  those  of  the  Independent 
Labour  Party. 

On  the  following  day  the  attitude  of  the  Labour  party 
towards  conscription  and  the  Military  Service  Bill  was  defined 
in  three  separate  divisions.  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  declared 
his  behef  ithat  the  Government  pledges  had  removed  the  last 
shred  of  danger  of  industrial  conscription.  He  announced  that 
since  Lord  Derby  made  up  his  report  more  than  100,000  single 
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men  had  already  enlisted.  The  Bill  was  also  supported  by 
Mr.  Will  Thome  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Roberta  on  the  ground  of 
expediency.  Mr.  Smillie  for  the  Miners  attacked  the  measure, 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  a  nmnber  of  other  speakers. 
It  was,  indeed,  perfectly  clear  that  the  sentiments  of  Labour, 
OS  a  whole,  were  opposed  to  any  adoption  of  compulsion,  but 
it  was  also  clear  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  resort  to  any 
extreme  measares  for  the  prevention  of  that  course.  The  dele- 
gates registered  their  protest  against  the  adoption  of  any  form 
of  conscription  by  a  card  yote  which  showed  a  majority  of 
nearly  1,600,000.  Their  opposition  to  the  Military  Service  Bill 
itself  they  declared  by  a  somewhat  smaller,  but  still  emphatic, 
majority  of  1,356,000.  Finally,  by  649,000  to  614,000  votes 
they  decided  against  an  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Bill  in 
the  event  of  its  becoming  law,  which  event,  indeed,  took  place 
on  the  following  day.  The  Miners'  Federation  voted  in  strength 
against  the  Bill  and  remained  neutral  on  the  qaestion  of  repeal. 
No  farther  opposition  of  any  importance  was  expressed  in  the 
country,  and  when  the  Sill  actually  came  into  operation  the 
difficulties  of  applying  it  were  found  to  be  far  less  than  had 
been  anticipated  either  by  its  friends  or  its  enemies. 

Betumme  now  to  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  only  event 
in  which  public  opinion  was  much  interested,  apart  from  the 
progress  of  the  war,  was  that  known  as  the  Baralong  case. 
The  German  Chancellor  in  December  of  the  previous  year  bad 
made  a  speech  in  the  Beichstag  accusing  the  crew  of  the  British 
warship  Baralong  of  having  murdered  the  helpless  crew  of  a 
German  submarine.  At  the  beginning  of  January  a  Memor- 
andum was  delivered  to  the  American  Embassy,  in  the  coorse 
of  which  the  German  Government  specifically  formulated 
charges  of  murder  against  the  captain  and  crew  of  the  British 
auxiliary  cruiser  Baralong  on  the  depositions  furnished  by  six 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  by  a  boy  who  bad  enhsted  in 
the  British  Navy.  The  gist  of  the  allegations  was  that  after 
the  German  submarine  had  been  sunk  and  the  crew  taken 
prisoners,  they  were  immediately  shot  without  any  form  of 
trial,  and  that  the  captain,  who  had  leaped  overboard  from  the 
British  vessel  on  to  which  he  had  been  taken,  was  fired  at  and 
killed  in  the  water.  The  German  Memorandum  demanded 
that  the  captain  and  crew  of  the  Baralong  should  be  tried  for 
the  murder  of  unarmed  and  helpless  German  seamen,  and 
threatened  if  this  expectation  was  disappointed,  "  to  take 
serious  decision  as  to  retribution  for  the  unpunished  crime." 
Sir  Edward  Grey  replied  through  the  American  Ambassador. 
He  stated  that  the  British  Government  noted  with  great  satis- 
faction, though  with  some  surprise,  the  anxiety  expressed  by 
the  German  Government  that  the  principles  of  civilised  war- 
fare should  be  vindicated,  and  that  due  punishment  should  be 
meted  out  to  those  who  deliberately  disregarded  them.  He  said 
that  His  Majesty's  Government  would  not  be  inclined  unduly 
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to  restrict  the  scope  of  any  judicial  investigation  that  might  be 
made.  He  recalled  three  incidents  of  G-erman  "  frightfulness  " 
occnrring  during  the  same  forty-eight  hoars  in  the  course  of 
which  the  Barcdong  sunk  the  submarine.  These  three  inci- 
dents were  the  sinking  of  the  Arabic,  the  firing  on  the  stranded 
British  submarine  on  the  Danish  coast,  and  the  attack  on  the 
steamer  Ruel.  In  the  opinion  of  the  British  Grovemment  these 
three  incidents  might,  together  with  the  case  of  the  Baralong, 
be  placed  before  some  impartial  court  for  investigation,  and  he 
soggested  for  this  purpose  a  Tribunal  composed  of  officers 
belonging  to  the  United  States  Navy.  If  this  were  agreed  to, 
he  undertook  that  His  Majesty's  Government  would  do  all  in 
its  power  to  further  the  inquiry. 

This  reply,  which  was  dated  December  14,  was  published 
only  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  such  an  inquiry  as  that 
suggested  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  by  no  means  commended  itself 
to  tiie  views  of  the  Germans.  A  debate  took  place  in  the  Beich- 
stag  on  January  15,  in  which  was  exhibited  a  most  extraordinary 
outburst  of  violent  sentiment.  The  debate  was  opened  by  Count 
Westarp  who  spoke  of  the  Baralong  incident  as  a  cowardly 
murder,  described  the  British  note  as  full  of  insolence  and  arro- 
gance, and  called  it  a  monument  of  England's  shame.  He 
announced  that  reprisals  had  been  decided  upon,  but  would  not 
divulge  precisely  what  measures  it  was  intended  to  take.  A 
fuller  account  of  this  debate  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  dealing 
with  German  history.  But  it  was  noticeable  that  all  the  speakers 
in  the  Beichstag,  and  all  the  German  newspapers,  avoided  con- 
tact with  the  real  arguments  and  suggestions  made  by  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  and  confined  themselves  to  expressions  of  their 
feelings  by  mere  scurrilous  abuse. 

The  sinking  of  the  Persia  and  the  many  other  incidents  of 
German  methods  of  waging  warfare  had  gradually  been  intro- 
ducing into  this  country  a  feeling  of  hatred  for  the  Germans  of 
a  very  different  character  from  that  which  had  prevailed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  This  feeling  expressed  itself  in  various 
ways,  but  more  particularly  it  began  to  be  felt  that  it  would  be 
impossible,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  to  resume  friendly 
relations  with  a  country  which  was  capable  of  perpetrating  acts 
of  such  barbarity  as  those  which  had  been  established  by  the 
Bryce  Beport,  and  by  numerous  subsequent  examples.  Accord- 
ingly, a  movement  commenced,  and  gradually  increased  in 
strength,  for  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  waging  an 
economic  war  upon  Germany  after  the  war  of  the  trenches 
should  have  been  concluded.  This  feeling  received  its  first  overt 
demonstration  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  January  10  when 
Mr.  Hewins  introduced  a  motion  demanding  a  consultation  of 
the  Government  with  the  Governments  of  the  Dominions  "  in 
order  to  bring  the  whole  economic  strength  of  the  Empire  into 
co-operation  with  our  Allies  in  a  policy  directed  against  the 
enemy."    The  motion  was  not  limited  in  its  terms  to  action 
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which  it  was  desirable  to  take  during  the  progress  of  the 
war;  but  its  discussion  was  notable  for  the  complete  absence 
of  any  disagreement  between  the  rival  parties  which  had  pre- 
vioasly  represented  the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade  and  Tariff 
Eeform. 

In  proposing  his  resolution  Mr.  Hewins  argued  that  Germany 
had  preceded  the  physical  war  by  an  economic  war,  and  that 
they  were  even  now  making  preparations  to  continue  the  eco- 
nomic war  after  the  declaration  of  peace.  It  was  impracticable 
for  us  to  meet  the  extension  of  the  German  Zollverein  with  a 
Zollverein  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  Allies,  but  an  imperial 
exchange  of  views  would  result  in  discovering  the  best  means 
of  defeating  German  plans.  Steps  could  at  least  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  Germans  from  ever  again  exploiting  the  mineral 
and  other  resources  of  the  British  Empire.  He  said  that  we 
were  now  in  a  position  to  make  ourselves  the  centre  of  just  such 
a  network  of  commercial  treaties  as  Germany  had  been  weaving 
for  many  years,  and  to  make  it  impossible  for  that  network  to 
be  taken  up  again  by  our  enemies.  Nothing  would  so  discourage 
Germany  as  the  knowledge  that  the  British  Empire  and  the 
Allies  were  making  joint  economic  preparations  for  the  future  ; 
and  if  such  preparations  were  to  be  entered  upon  the  initiative 
must  come  from  this  country. 

Mr.  Prothero  reminded  the  House  that  in  food-supplies 
"  the  British  Empire  is  self-sufficing  and  in  that  respect  may 
be  independent  of  enemy  and  neutral  countries  alike."  Mr. 
Chaplin  pointed  out  that  as  20  per  cent,  of  Germany's  exports 
in  1913  had  come  to  this  country  and  28  per  cent,  had  gone  to 
the  countries  of  our  Allies,  we  and  our  friends  had  a  powerful 
weapon  in  time  of  peace  against  our  principal  enemy.  Various 
members  who  had  been  known  as  staunch  Free  Traders  strongly 
supported  the  resolution,  as  also  did  Mr.  Eunciman,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  declared  that,  commercially, 
Germany  was  already  a  defeated  nation.  He  recognised  that 
this  country  could  not  at  the  close  of  the  war  permit  the  out- 
break of  a  fresh  economic  war  on  the  part  of  Germany  against 
the  Allies.  Our  people  had  already  done  much  to  capture 
German  trade  abroad,  and  the  British  Empire  had  regained 
and  would  keep  control  of  its  own  metal  resources.  He  expressed 
the  view  that  it  ought  to  be  part  of  our  national  organisation 
that  we  should  have  within  the  Empire  all  the  essential  industries, 
if  we  were  to  hold  our  own  in  the  future.  Our  banks  must  be 
a  little  more  adventurous  and,  indeed,  they  ought  to  afford 
facilities  to  enable  young  firms  to  get  upon  their  feet.  We 
must  improve  our  Patent  laws,  and  our  shipping  laws  must  be 
overhauled  to  prevent  German  mariners  from  taking  advantage 
of  our  harbour  lights  without  paying  harbour  dues.  He  was 
himself  prepared  to  go  further  than  the  Government  had  yet 
gone  in  doing  injury  to  German  trade,  but  he  admitted  that 
in  most  of  these  matters  it  would  be  necessary  to  seek  the 
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co-opemtion  of  the  Dominions.    The  teBolntioQ  was  accordingly 
earned  without  a  division. 

The  only  other  Bill  of  importance  that  was  discussed  ia 
Parliament  during  the  month  of  January  was  the  Parliamentary 
Begistration  Bill,  the  main  purpose  of  which  was  to  postpone 
for  eight  months  the  compulsory  dissolution  of  the  existing 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  acknowledged  by  every  speaker 
that  a  general  election  during  the  present  stage  of  the  war  was 
undesirable  ;  although  during  the  second  reading  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  January  G  it  was  argued  by  Lord  St.  Aldwyn  that 
circumstances  might  arise  which  would  call  for  the  vote  of  the 
country,  even  in  the  midst  of  war.  Both  he  and  Viscount  Peel 
took  strong  objection  to  the  provision  in  the  Bill  which  was  de- 
signed to  save  the  Plural  Voting  Bill  from  a  natural  death. 
Lord  Lansdowne,  however,  expressed  his  opinion  that  that 
measure  could  not  possibly  be  revived  until  the  war  had  ended  ' 
and  the  Coalition  Government  was  dissolved. 

The  clause  to  which  Lord  St,  Aldwyn  took  objection  pro- 
vided that  the  life  of  the  Plural  Voting  Bill  should  be  prolonged 
for  the  eight  months  during  which  the  existence  of  the  present 
Parliament  was  to  be  extended.  When  the  House  of  Lords 
went  into  Committee  on  the  Bill  on  January  18  he  formally 
moved  the  omission  of  this  provision.  Lord  Curzon  expressed 
general  agreement  with  his  sentiments.  He  admitted  that  the 
Pluiat  Voting  Bill  had  always  been  entirely  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Unionist  Party,  but  he  pointed  out  that  there  still 
existed  a  large  Liberal  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
the  clause  had  been  inserted  by  the  Government  in  the  Bill  with 
the  view  of  acting  with  as  much  fairness  as  possible  to  all  parties 
in  the  House.  A  discussion  on  such  a  matter  was  irrelevant  when 
other  things  of  so  much  greater  importance  were  occupying  the 
attention  of  Parliament.  Ultimately,  the  amendment  was 
negatived  and  the  Bill,  having  passed  through  Committee,  be- 
came law  a  few  days  later. 

In  the  course  of  the  month  there  was  manifested  on  various 
occasions  considerable  anxiety  as  to  whether  the  blockade  of 
Germany  was  being  carried  out  as  e£6ciently  as  it  might  he. 
Discussion  on  this  subject  took  place  both  in  the  House  of  Lords 
and  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  January  13  Lord  Sydenham 
drew  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  cocoa  exports 
from  this  country  to  the  countries  of  neutrals  during  the  war. 
He  pointed  out  that  an  export  of  6,638  tons  between  August, 
1913,  and  July,  1914,  had  increased  to  30,086  tons  between  Au- 
gust, 1914,  and  July,  1915.  Our  total  exports  of  cocoa  in  the  first 
sixteen  months  of  the  war  had  been  33,357  tons  as  against  8,883 
tons  in  the  corresponding  sixteen  months  before  the  war — an 
average  of  2,000  tons  a  month  during  the  war  and  500  tons  a 
month  before.  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden  had 
taken  between  them  only  1,161  tons  of  cocoa  in  1913  as  against 
7,581  tons  in  1914  and  15,316  tons  in  1915  up  to  December  21. 
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The  Boaid  of  Trade  retnma  showed  that  our  exports  from  Hol- 
land had  been  984  tons  in  1913  and  that  they  had  run  up  to 
5,048  tons  in  1914.  In  the  eleven  months  before  the  war  Den- 
mark had  imported  2,211  tons  and  Sweden  1,550  tons.  In  the 
correBponding  eleven  months  of  the  war  Denmark  had  imported 
18,701  tons  and  Sweden  11,120  tons.  He  could  not  see  why 
cocoa,  an  important  food  and  a  source  of  military  supply,  should 
not  have  been  made  contraband.  To  these  somewhat  surpris- 
ing figures,  Lord  Lansdowne  replied  that  before  the  war  Ham- 
burg had  been  an  entrepdt  for  cocoa  and  that  much  of  the  crop 
from  our  West  African  colonies  for  neutral  countries  had  found 
its  way  through  that  port.  Since  the  war,  this  traffic  had  been 
diverted  to  Great  Britain,  and  to  that  extent  we  had  captured 
German  trade,  and  so  we  were  entitled  to  congratulate  ourselves ; 
but  after  making  allowances  for  the  consumption  of  neutrals, 
he  admitted  the  probability  that  some  of  the  cocoa  we  were  re- 
exporting  was  finding  its  way  to  the  enemy.  In  July,  1915, 
cocoa  in  all  its  stages  of  preparation  had  been  added  to  the 
restricted  list,  and  that  policy  had  been  attended  vrith  a  fait 
measure  of  success.  Licences  were  now  issued  for  exports  to 
neutral  manufacturers  in  quantities  not  in  excess  of  their  ordinary 
requirements,  and  guarantees  were  demanded  from  them  that 
the  cocoa  would  be  consumed  in  the  country  to  which  it  was 
consigned  and  would  not  be  re-exported.  There  was  an  excep- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  Netherlands,  which  would  return  the  raw 
cocoa  to  this  country  in  a  manufactured  state.  If  we  were  too 
stringent,  we  might  prevent  neutrals  from  importing  their  cocoa 
through  this  country,  and  in  that  event  we  should  lose  such  con- 
trol as  our  licences  gave  us  over  the  cocoa  supply  of  neutrals 
who  would  procure  their  imports  from  overseas.  Lord  Lans- 
downe assured  the  House  that  the  War  Trade  Department  and 
the  Government  were  gradually  strengthening  their  precautions 
against  the  contiagency  of  the  enemy  procuring  cocoa  supplies 
from  this  country  through  neutral  powers. 

A  debate  of  a  more  general  character  took  place  on  this 
subject  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  January  26.  It  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Shirley  Benn  who  moved  a  resolution  urging  the 
Government  to  enforce  as  effective  a  blockade  as  possible  against 
Germany.  He  suggested  that  three  lines  of  blockade  should  be 
declared.  One,  drawn  from  the  shores  of  Norway  to  Scotland, 
the  second  across  the  EngHsh  Channel,  and  the  third  across 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Everything  coming  to  those  lines 
from  or  for  Germany  should  be  stopped,  and  the  doctrine  of 
continuous  voyage  should  be  applied  to  all  other  cargoes.  The 
resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Leslie  Scott  who  recommended 
that  the  Order  in  Council  of  March,  1915,  should  be  altered  into 
a  declaration  of  blockade  of  all  the  enemy  ports  by  all  the  Allies, 
accompanied  with  a  stringent  application  of  the  doctrine  of  con- 
tinuous voyage.  All  cargo  in  excess  of  the  normal  requirements 
of  neutrals  should  be  regarded  as  intended  for  the  enemy. 
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Sir  Edward  Grey  in  replying  to  these  Bpeeches  took  the 
opportnnity  of  making  a  declaration  intended  for  neutrals  at 
larf^.  He  denied  the  allegation  that  the  Foreign  Office  inter- 
fered with  the  enforcement  of  the  blockade  by  the  Navy,  and 
stated  that  only  on  three  occasions  within  the  last  twelve  months 
had  the  QovemmeDt  itself  taken  decisions  in  relation  to  seized 
cargoes  withont  consulting  the  Contraband  Committee.  He 
asked  what  more  could  be  done  than  was  being  done  in  blockad- 
ing Germany.  The  Government  could  not  shut  off  the  trade  of 
neutrals  nor  could  it  force  all  cargoes  to  pass  through  a  British 
Prize  Court.  If  they  had  attempted  such  a  course,  the  war 
would  indeed  have  been  over,  but  it  would  have  been  over 
because  we  should  have  provoked  the  resentment  of  the  world. 
No  ships  were  going  through  to  German  ports;  the  Govern- 
ment was  discriminating  in  regard  to  neutral  ships.  Enemy 
trade  was  being  stopped  and  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage 
was  being  applied.  Action  had  been  taken  in  common  by  the 
Allies  in  this  matter  since  the  previous  March. 

The  Foreign  Minister  then  proceeded  to  direct  bis  remarks 
more  partiealatly  towards  the  neutral  countries.  He  declared 
that  we  could  not  give  up  our  right  to  interfere  with  enemy 
trade ;  "  that,"  he  said,  "  we  must  retain  and  must  press,  if  the 
neutrals  admit  our  right  to  adapt  the  doctrine  applied  in  the 
American  Civil  War  to  modern  conditions.  To  prevent  enemy 
trade  through  neutral  countries  let  them  make  it  easy  for  us  to 
distinguish  and  discriminate.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  say 
that  we  are  not  entitled  to  do  that,  then  I  will  take  that  as  a 
departure  from  neutrality." 

Sir  Edward  Grey  added  that  he  did  not  understand  neutrals 
to  take  that  line,  but  there  were  demands  in  the  recent  note  of 
the  United  States  which,  if  they  were  conceded,  would  make  it 
absolutely  impossible  to  prevent  even  contraband  goods  from 
going  into  Germany  wholesale  through  neutral  countries.  He 
contrasted  the  illegal  and  inhuman  interference  of  Germany 
with  neutral  commerce  on  the  seas  with  our  own  regular  methods, 
and  concluded  with  a  declaration  that  the  whole  of  our  resources, 
naval,  military,  and  Qnancial,  would  continue  to  he  used  at  their 
maximum  strength  in  the  Allied  cause. 

A  debate  of  similar  character  took  place  on  the  same  day  in 
the  House  of  Lords  when  Lord  Devonport  asked  what  precau- 
tions were  taken  to  prevent  shipments  of  iron  ore  amving  at 
Dutch  ports  from  reaching  enemy  destinations.  That  they  had 
reached  Germany  he  was  convinced  ;  and  he  declared  that  the 
Order  in  Council  of  March,  1915,  had  done  nothing  to  decrease 
the  traffic.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  replied  that  vessels  carry- 
ing iron  ore  could  not,  under  international  law,  be  stopped  in 
neutral  waters,  and  he  urged  the  desirability  of  keeping  secret 
the  precautions  that  had  been  taken. 

Notwithstanding  these  explanations,  some  anxiety  was  still 
felt  in  the  country  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  blockade  of  Ger- 
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many  ;  and  the  subject,  as  we  shall  see  snbsequeDtly,  was  not 
allowed  to  drop.  No  other  basiness  of  importance  was  trans- 
acted before  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  which  took  place  on 
January  27,  The  King's  speech  referred  to  the  tact  that  for 
eighteen  months  the  Navy  and  Army  had  been  engaged  in  con- 
cert with  our  brave  and  steadfast  Allies  in  defending  our  com- 
mon liberty  and  the  public  law  of  Europe  against  the  unprovoked 
encroachments  of  the  enemy  ;  and  it  expressed  the  determina- 
tion of  the  British  people  at  home  and  overseas  to  carry  our 
flag  to  a  final  and  decisive  victory.  Parliament  was  then  pro- 
rogued to  Tuesday,  February  15. 

CHAPTEE  II. 

THE  NEW  SESSION. 

The  first  fortnight  of  February  was  largely  taken  up  with  the 
discussion  of  various  schemes  for  economy,  which  now  became 
the  subject  of  vigorous  propaganda  throughout  the  country. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  month  the  Committee  on  Retrenchment 
in  the  Public  Expenditure  issued  its  third  report  which  recom- 
mended the  closing  of  public  museums  and  galleries.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  upkeep  of  the  various  museums,  picture  gal- 
leries, etc.,  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  about  300,000i.,  whereas 
the  receipts  from  the  public  were  estimated  only  at  3,000i.  On 
this  ground,  as  also  on  the  ground  of  releasing  men,  and  of  ob- 
taining buildings  for  Crovemment  purposes,  it  was  decided  to 
close  the  museums  and  galleries  throughout  the  country  with 
very  few  exceptions.  This  decision  immediately  gave  rise  to  an 
animated  protest  from  various  learned  bodies,  and  discussions 
were  carried  on  in  The  Times  and  other  newspapers  demanding 
the  rescinding  of  the  closing  order.  The  line  taken  by  the  ob- 
jectors, among  whom  were  Lord  Morley  and  Sir  Bay  Lankester, 
was  that  the  museums  provided  very  valuable  and  important 
educational  facilities  to  the  British  public,  that  the  advantages 
derived  from  their  existence  were  far  more  than  justified  by  the 
small  expense  connected  with  them,  and  in  fact  that  the  saving 
efiFected  in  this  way  would  be  almost  a  negligible  quantity  by 
comparison  with  the  vast  figures  entailed  by  the  war.  The 
campaign  in  the  newspapers  was  followed  on  February  10  by  a 
deputation  to  Mr.  Asquith  from  the  National  Art  Collection 
Fund,  the  Museums  Association,  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  the 
Hellenic  Society,  the  Art  Workers  Guild  and  the  Imperial  Arts 
League.  Mr.  Asquith  in  his  reply  defended  the  closing  of  these 
institutions  as  part  of  a  large  number  of  economies  in  a  great 
variety  of  directions,  which  would  be  disclosed  in  the  estimates 
shortly  to  be  laid  before  Parliament.  While  he  held  out  no 
hope  that  the  Government  would  recede  from  their  decision  he 
announced  two  minor  concessions :  the  popular  parts  of  the 
Natural  History  Museum  would  remain  open  to  the  public,  and 
facilities  would  be  given  to  students  to  pursue  their  studies  in 
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other  parts  of  the  Musemn.  In  addition  to  these  conceesions 
it  wEiB  agreed  that  the  Beading  Boom  of  the  British  Musenm 
should  remain  open.  Little  as  this  reply  satisfied  the  Deputa- 
tion, yet  it  was  all  that  they  were  able  to  effect,  and  the  decision 
of  the  Government  remained  thereafter  in  operation. 

An  interesting  revival  of  the  shadow  of  the  Free  Trade  con- 
troversy took  place  early  in  February  in  Manchester.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that  city  held  its  annual  meeting  on 
February  14  when  the  chief  subject  brought  before  its  attention 
was  cODCerned  with  a  declaration  which  had  been  made  by  its 
Board  of  Directors  as  to  the  principles  to  be  pursued  by  British 
trade  policy  after  the  war.  The  Board  had  declared  that  "  the 
Manchester  Chamber  would  require  immistakeable  proof  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  change  to  a  protective  policy  before  agree- 
ing to  sacrifice  the  advantages  of  a  fiscal  policy  which  has  been 
productive  of  such  beneficial  results."  At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Chamber  the  President  assured  his  audience  that  there 
was  no  intention  to  commit  the  Chamber  for  all  time,  or  to  close 
the  door  to  discussion.  Nevertheless  the  meeting  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  Memorandum  as  an  accurate  statement  of  its  opinion, 
and  by  an  overwhelming  majority  referred  it  back  for  recon- 
sideration by  the  Directors.  The  President  then  declared  that 
it  would  be  futile  to  discuss  the  other  resolutions  until  it  bad 
been  ascertained  whether  the  members  at  large  endorsed  the 
view  which  had  been  expressed  by  the  meeting.  In  the  course 
of  the  following  week,  a  poll  was  accordingly  taken,  and  the 
voting  showed  a  majority  of  461  against  the  Memorandum  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.  When  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  re- 
sumed its  annual  meeting  on  February  22  the  President  an- 
nounced that  the  Board  had  decided  by  25  votes  to  2  that  they 
were  unable  to  modify  in  any  material  respect  their  Memorandum 
on  trade  after  the  war,  and  that  as  a  result  30  out  of  33  elected 
Directors  proposed  to  resign.  Measures  were  accordingly  taken 
for  the  election  of  a  new  Board. 

The  new  session  of  Parliament  was  opened  on  February  15. 
The  King's  speech  again  expressed  the  determination  of  the 
country  "  to  secure  reparation  for  the  victims  of  unprovoked 
and  unjustifiable  outrage,  and  effectual  safeguards  for  all  nations 
against  the  aggression  of  a  Power  which  mistakes  force  for 
right  and  expediency  for  honour."  Various  subjects  were 
raised  on  the  debate  on  the  address  in  reply  to  the  King's  speech. 
Mr.  Asquith  referred  in  particular  to  the  finance  of  the  war. 
He  said  that  even  if  the  war  had  stopped  at  the  end  of  1915 
our  outstanding  liabiUties  bad  already  become  so  gigantic  that 
they  would  impose  a  serious  strain  on  the  resources  of  this 
country  for  a  generation.  His  estimate  of  the  previous  Novem- 
ber that  the  war  was  costing  us  5,000,000/.  sterling  a  day  had 
been  nearly  realised.  There  were  only  two  ways  of  meeting 
this  enormous  expenditure — by  large  additions  of  taxation, 
which  he  foreshadowed  in  the  near  future ;  and  by  maintaining 
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oor  credit.  For  the  latter  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  keep  up 
our  productive  activity  and  our  exports,  to  cat  down  all  un- 
necessary imports  and  consumption  of  luxuries,  and  to  reduce 
expenditure,  not  only  in  the  Government  Departments  but  in 
individual  households.  The  Prime  Minister  then  made  a  brief 
review  of  the  progress  of  the  Allies  in  the  various  theatres  of 
war  since  the  prorogation.  He  mentioned  that  an  offer  of  land 
had  been  received  from  France  for  the  cemeteries  of  our  men 
who  had  fallen  in  the  war,  and  stated  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
would  be  President  of  a  Committee  to  be  formed  by  this  country 
to  assist  in  the  organisation  of  this  scheme  after  the  war.  The 
situation  in  Mesopotamia,  he  said,  had  distinctly  improved  ;  and 
as  regards  Europe  the  outstanding  feature  had  been  the  increas- 
ing co-ordination  and  concentration  of  control  among  the  Allied 
Powers,  not  only  in  strategy  but  also  in  diplomacy.  He  esti- 
mated the  Eritish  Armies  in  the  actual  theatres  of  war  at  about 
ten  times  the  size  of  our  original  Expeditionary  Force,  not  to 
mention  the  troops  which  had  been  sent  from  the  Dominions. 

Mr.  Asquith  was  followed  by  Mr.  Wardle  who  spoke  as 
Chairman  of  the  Labour  Party  and  assured  the  House  that  the 
working  classes  were  behind  the  Government  in  the  matter  of 
the  war.  Various  criticisms  were  made  by  Sir  Mark  Sykes  who 
urged  in  particular  that  the  Cabinet  should  be  reduced  to  four 
members,  who  should  have  no  administrative  office  but  should 
be  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Captain  Amery 
pressed  for  a  more  concentrated  control  of  the  British  cam- 
paigns ;  and  Sir  Frederick  Cawley  expressed  satisfaction  that 
the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  Staff  had  now  obtained  a  greater 
independence  of  the  Secretary-of-State-for-War.  In  the  House 
of  Lords  a  statement  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Asquith  was  made 
by  Lord  Kitchener. 

On  the  follovring  day  a  resolution  was  agreed  to,  that  till  the 
end  of  March  no  public  Bills  other  than  Government  Bills  should 
be  introduced  in  the  House,  and  then  Mr.  Joynson-Hicks  moved 
an  important  amendment  at  the  end  of  the  address,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  a  demand  that  the  Air  Service  of  the 
country  should  be  placed  on  a  firmer  and  stronger  basis.  He 
criticised  somewhat  vigorously  the  arrangements  which  had 
been  made  for  the  defence  of  the  country  against  attacks  by 
Zeppelins,  and  mentioned  as  an  instance  that  in  the  raid  of 
January  31  when  the  Zeppelins  came  very  low  in  order  to  find 
their  landmarks,  our  coast  gnns  had  failed  to  hit  them,  and  for 
this  reason  :  that  they  were  guns  which  had  served  in  the  Boer 
Wot  and  had  been  rejected  from  the  defence  of  London.  He 
then  suggested  that  our  aeroplanes  on  that  occasion  bad  not 
been  ready  to  go  up  to  attack  the  German  airships  ;  and  as  a 
geneml  remedy  for  this  state  of  a&irs  he  urged  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Minister  of  the  Air. 

These  criticisms  in  Parliament  were  merely  expressive  of 
sentiments  which  had  been  widely  felt  in  the  country,  and 
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which  indeed  had  already  given  rise  to  various  changes  in  the 
organisation  for  air  defence.  Ten  days  previous  to  the  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  The  Times  had  stated  that  Sir  Percy 
Scott  was  about  to  relinquish  bis  command  of  the  gannery 
defences  of  London  ;  and  during  the  first  half  of  February  the 
control  of  this  department  was  gradually  transferred  from  the 
Admiralty  to  the  War  Office.  Moreover,  there  had  been  pnb- 
Ushed  on  February  9,  a  new  order  of  the  Home  Office  providing 
for  a  number  of  fresh  restrictions  on  pabhc  and  private  lighting 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  so  that  there  was  much  evidence 
that  the  Govemmeot  were  taking  energetic  measures  to  meet 
the  criticisms  directed  against  them. 

In  his  reply  to  Mr.  Joynson-Hicks,  Mr.  Tennant  laid  stress 
on  the  advantages  which  were  to  be  expected  from  these  changes 
of  organisation.  He  claimed  indeed  that  the  transfer  of  air 
defences  from  the  Admiralty  to  the  War  Office  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  joint  naval  and  military  committee  to  co-ordinate  our 
land  and  sea  defences  against  air  raids  were  a  great  reform.  He 
added  that  Sir  Percy  Scott  was  still  in  his  former  position  and 
that  his  services  would  be  transferred  from  the  Admiralty  to  the 
War  Office  when  the  pending  arrangements  had  been  completed. 
To  this  defence  Mr.  Ellis  Gnffith  replied  that  it  could  hardly  be 
called  a  reform  to  change  the  name  of  the  Department  under 
which  the  same  experts  continued  to  act. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Mr.  Balfour  admitted  that 
we  were  behind-hand  with  flying  machines,  with  men,  and  with 
guns  ;  and  that  that  was  the  reason  why  we  were  not  doing  so 
well  in  the  air  as  the  Germans,  who  had  had  ten  years'  start  of 
us.  A  number  of  other  members  of  the  House  then  expressed 
their  dissatisfaction  with  what  they  considered  to  be  the  inade- 
quate defence  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Harmsworth  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as 
Minister  of  the  Air,  and  regretted  that  the  Government  were 
apparently  indisposed  to  form  such  a  Ministry. 

In  addition  to  the  transference  of  the  defence  of  London 
from  the  Admiralty  to  the  War  Office  and  the  taking  over  of 
responsibility  for  dealing  with  raids,  by  the  Army  from  the 
Navy,  it  was  announced  that  a  standing  joint  Naval  and  Mili- 
tary Committee  was  being  formed  to  co-ordinate  production. 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  new  restrictions  on  lighting 
had  been  extended  to  nearly  the  whole  of  England.  In  addition 
to  this,  a  system  of  warning  threatened  towns  of  approaching 
raids  had  been  devised,  and  the  inadequacy  in  the  defence 
arrangements  was  stated  to  be  due  to  lack  of  material  and  of 
men.  In  view  of  these  statements  and  of  a  promise  that  an 
opportunity  would  be  given  to  resume  the  debate  later  on,  Mr, 
Joynson-Hicks  ultimately  withdrew  his  amendment. 

Meanwhile,  a  new  question  of  public  interest  began  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  country.  The  German  submarine  cam- 
paign had  undoubtedly  been  a  failure ;  nevertheless,  a  certain 
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proportion  of  shipping  h&d  been  destroyed,  and  owing  to  the 
immense  demands  involved  by  the  necessities  of  the  war,  there 
began  to  be  felt  a,  serioas  shortage  of  tonnage  which  expressed 
itself  in  very  high  freights.  At  length  it  became  apparent  that 
the  Government  would  have  to  take  action  with  a  view  to  re- 
dnciag  the  imports  into  this  country,  and  thus  releasing  tonnage 
for  purposes  of  a  more  important  or  more  national  character. 
At  the  end  of  January,  Mr.  Kunciman  announced  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  it  was  intended  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
a  large  percentage  of  the  paper  pulp  and  grass  for  paper-making 
which  was  annually  brought  into  this  country.  A  selection  of 
this  particular  material  for  reduction  was  made  on  account  of 
its  extreme  bulkiness  relatively  to  its  value,  and  for  the  same 
reason  it  was  stated  that  restrictions  upon  importation  would 
likewise  be  placed  on  a  number  of  other  articles  including  raw 
tobacco,  many  building  materials,  furniture  woods  and  veneers 
and  some  fruits.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Bunciman  announced 
the  formation  of  a  small  Committee  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  control  of  mercantile  tonnage.  This  Committee  was  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  Lord  Cnrzon,  the  other  members  being 
Lord  Faringdon,  Mr.  Thomas  Royden,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Lewis. 

This  announcement  was  followed  about  a  fortnight  later  by 
a  proclamation  prohibiting  the  importation  of  paper-making 
materials,  paper,  tobacco,  furniture  woods,  and  stone  and  slate 
into  the  United  Kingdom  after  March  1  except  under  licences 
given  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Included  under  this  ban  were  all 
periodical  publications  exceeding  sixteen  pages  in  length,  unless 
imported  in  single  copies  through  the  post.  On  the  following 
day  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Runciman  that  the  amount  of  the  re- 
duction in  the  importation  of  paper  had  been  fixed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  one-third  of  the  amount  previously  brought  into  the 
country.  At  the  same  time  a  Commission  was  appointed  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Thomas  Whit- 
aker,  MP.,  to  grant  licences  for  the  importation  of  paper,  wood 
pulp,  and  other  paper-making  materials  in  such  quantities  as 
the  Board  of  Trade  might  permit. 

These  measures  did  not  suffice  to  avert  an  attack  upon  the 
Government  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  account  of  its  alleged 
failure  to  utilise  the  available  merchant  tonnage  of  the  country 
in  as  economical  a  way  as  possible.  The  question  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Peto  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  address  in  reply 
to  the  King's  speech  on  February  17.  The  member  for  Devizes, 
as  also  various  other  members,  accused  the  War  Department  of 
"  a  wasteful  and  extravagant  use  of  British  ships,"  and  the 
remedy  advocated  by  these  critics  was  that  an  expert  authority 
should  be  set  up  with  fuil  power  to  requisition  and  direct  the 
movements  of  all  vessels,  and  fix  and  limit  remuneration  for 
transport  service  of  all  kinds  during  the  war.  On  the  other 
side,  it  was  urged  by  Mr.  Houston  that  the  increase  of  freights 
was  due  far  more  to  the  action  of  foreign  shipowners  than  of 
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British,  and  therefore  that  more  stringent  control  over  British 
shipping  would  not  affect  those  who  were  profiting  most  by  the 
high  freights. 

Mr.  Bunciman  replied  for  the  Government  on  similar  lines. 
He  said  that  a  maximum  freight,  if  it  was  fixed  low  enough  to 
be  of  any  advantage,  would  drive  to  other  parts  of  the  world 
the  neutral  shipping  on  which  we  now  depended  for  our  food 
supplies.  He  claimed  that  the  amount  of  tonnage  available  for 
the  service  of  the  Allies  had  not  been  affected  by  the  transfer  of 
British  ships  to  neutral  flags.  No  British  ship  could  go  any- 
where or  trade  anywhere  without  State  permission  of  one  kind 
or  another,  and  all  British  ships  which  were  running  on  Govern- 
ment account  were  "controlled  establishments"  and  working 
under  Blue-book  or  maximum  rates.  He  agreed  with  Mr. 
Houston  that  it  was  not  the  British  ships  that  had  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  abnormal  price  of  British  coal  in  Italy.  In  the 
six  months  from  August,  1915,  to  January,  1916,  54  British 
vessels  and  209  foreign  vessels  carried  coal  from  Cardiff  to  Italy ; 
and  all  these  foreign  vessels  got  a  higher  rate  of  freight  than  the 
British.  In  the  three  months  ending  January  31  last,  18  British 
vessels,  39  Italian  vessels,  35  Greek  vessels,  and  23  vessels  of 
other  nationalities  carried  coal  to  Italy  from  Cardiff;  and  again 
in  every  case  the  foreign  ships  received  higher  freights  than  the 
British.  With  regard  to  the  steps  taken  to  ease  the  situation 
created  by  the  scarcity  of  tonnage,  Mr.  Bunciman  said  that 
executive  power  had  been  given  to  the  Port  and  Transit  Com- 
mittee to  enable  it  to  clear  congested  ports  when  the  Local  Port 
Authorities  failed  to  take  suitable  action.  Of  the  40,000  dockers 
who  had  joined  the  army,  many  had  been  brought  back  and  he 
hoped  that  still  more  would  be  recalled.  Mercantile  shipbuild- 
ing was  now  classed  as  war  work. 

Later  on  in  the  course  of  the  month  a  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  issue  licences  for  the  importa- 
tion of  tobacco  into  the  United  iKingdom,  analogous  to  the 
paper  commission.  The  Tobacco  Committee  was  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Lord  Newton  and  contained  three  other 
members. 

Another  problem  which  was  warmly  agitated  during  Feb- 
ruary, both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  was  that  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  blockade  of  Germany.  On  February  14  a  crowded 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  in  which  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  expressing  grave  alarm  at  "the  enormous 
quantity  of  commodities  which  is  reaching  the  enemy  through 
the  North  Sea,"  and  calling  on  the  Government  "  to  give  our 
Navy  freedom  to  make  a  fuller  and  more  effectual  use  of  our 
sea  power  in  the  war."  Feeling  ran  so  high  at  this  meeting 
that  the  names 'of  Mr.  Asquith,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Lord  Haldane 
and  Mr.  Bunciman  were  hissed  on  being  mentioned  by  the 
speakers.  Lord  Devonport  was  in  the  chair  and  placed  before 
the  meeting  some  remarkable  figures,  designed  to  show  the 
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immense  qaantdty  of  importations  of  all  kinds  which  Germany 
derived,  especially  from  Norway  and  Sweden. 

The  subject  was  debated  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  laat 
week  of  Pebraary ;  but  before  the  debate  took  place  it  had 
already  become  known  that  the  Government  had  determined  to 
appoint  a  Minister  with  Cabinet  rank  who  was  to  be  concerned 
especially  with  the  whole  question  of  the  blockade.  The 
Minister  ultimately  appointed  was  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  who, 
however,  still  retained  his  office  of  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs. 

The  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  opened  by  Lord 
Sydenham  on  February  22.  He  founded  his  criticism  of  the 
Government  on  the  statement  that  they  still  adhered  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  London  and  allowed  it  to  in- 
fluence the  conduct  of  our  warfare  at  sea.  Lord  Sydenham 
was  followed  by  Lord  Beresford  who  said  that  an  effective 
blockade  would  have  broaght  the  war  to  an  end  already,  and 
that  the  sort  of  blockade  which  we  had  at  present  was  in  fact 
QO  blockade  at  all.  There  had  been  confusion  and  contradiction, 
and  under  various  excuses  commodities  had  passed  to  the 
enemy  through  neutral  countries.  He  urged  that  the  Declara- 
tion of  London  should  be  finally  denounced,  that  all  goods  in- 
tended for  Germany  should  be  treated  as  absolute  contraband, 
and  that  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage  should  be  applied  to 
all  contraband.  All  enemy  property  in  neutral  ships  should  be 
confiscated.  Finally,  Lord  Beresford  demanded  a  War  Council 
of  five  Cabinet  Ministers  with  nothing  to  do  hot  to  supervise 
our  campaign  with  the  expert  advice  of  a  general  staff  repre- 
senting equally  the  Navy  and  the  Army. 

Lord  Lansdowne  in  his  reply  assured  Lord  Beresford  that 
the  conduct  of  the  war  was  already  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
Committee  of  the  Cabinet,  and  that  the  discretion  of  that  Com- 
mittee was  not  hampered  by  the  interference  of  civilians.  He 
quoted  figures  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  imports  into 
Holland  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  were  diminishing  month 
by  month  in  response  to  the  measures  adopted  by  the  British 
Government,  and  that  this  tendency  had  been  particularly  pro- 
nounced in  the  last  six  months.  At  the  same  time,  Lord  Lans- 
downe admitted  that  he  was  not  satisfied  that  everything  was 
as  it  should  be.  They  could  not  hermetically  seal  all  the  channels 
through  which  snpplies  might  pass  to  Germany.  Traders  in 
neutral  countries  would  resort  to  every  means  to  enrich  them- 
selves. He  then  announced  the  impending  appointment  of  a 
Blockade  Minister,  and  the  debate  was  adjourned  until  the  fol- 
lowing day.  When  it  was  resumed  Lord  Crewe  claimed  that 
the  Government,  although  not  completely  successful  in  depriving 
Germany  of  all  commodities,  had  achieved  a  considerable  and 
growing  measure  of  success  in  that  direction.  He  doubted 
whether  it  would  be  practicable  to  abolish  immediately  the  dis- 
tinction between  conditional  and  absolute  contraband,  but  he 
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added  that  he  was  certain  a  very  large  namber  of  additions 
might  be  made  to  the  list  of  absolate  contraband. 

Meanwhile  the  House  of  Commons  was  engaged  once  more 
on  questions  of  finance.  On  February  21  the  House  went  into 
Committee  of  Supply  on  two  new  votes  of  credit,  one  of 
120,000,000/.  to  cover  the  remainder  of  the  carrent  financial 
year,  and  another  of  3QO,000,O00i.  to  start  the  new  year 
beginning  on  April  1.  In  introducing  these  votes  of  credit 
the  Prime  Minister  stated  that  the  total  votes  of  credit  for 
1915-16  would  amount  to  1,420,000,000/.  and  the  total  of  the 
votes  of  credit  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  to  1,782,000,0002. 
On  November  10  of  the  previous  year  he  had  estimated 
that  the  vote  which  he  then  proposed  of  400,000,000^.  would 
at  the  rate  of  5,000,0002.  a  day  be  saEBcient  to  carry  on  the 
war  until  the  middle  of  February.  The  total  amount  in  the 
form  of  votes  of  credit  voted  by  the  House  up  to  date  was 
1,300,000,000/.  and  the  total  sum  issued  out  ol  loan  to  Febru- 
ary 19  was  1,198,000,0002.,  leaving  still  in  hand  out  of  the  sums 
voted  by  Parliament  102,000,000/.  That  sum  was  suEBcient  to 
carry  on  the  public  service  to  March  10  at  the  rate  of  5,000,0002. 
a  day. 

After  making  a  deduction  for  unspent  balances  of  65,900,000/. , 
be  arrived  at  the  figure  of  1,132,100,0002.  as  the  adjusted  ex- 
penditure on  the  war  from  April  1,  1915  to  the  end  of  the  pre- 
vious week.  Mr.  Asquith  gave  an  analysis  of  the  expenditure, 
which  showed  that  the  daily  average  had  fallen  below  his  esti- 
mate of  5,000,000/.  Fresh  liabilities,  he  said,  had  been  in- 
curred by  the  Bank  of  England  at  the  request  of  the  Government 
in  respect  of  further  advances  to  various  Powers  which  had  not 
yet  been  paid,  hut  which  would  in  due  course  be  discharged  out 
of  the  vote  of  credit.  So  far  it  had  not  been  found  convenient 
to  repay  to  the  Bank  of  England  any  portion  of  these  advances 
or  certain  other  advances  which  had  been  made  since  he  had 
last  spoken.  Consequently,  for  the  adjusted  period  from 
November  7  to  February  19  (105  days),  when  the  war  had  cost 
between  4,300,0002.  and  4,400,0002.  a  day,  there  was  not  included 
any  payment  in  respect  of  this  liability  of  the  Government  to 
the  Bank. 

The  loans  to  Alhed  Powers  up  to  November  6,  continued 
Mr.  Asquith,  had  amounted  to  98,300,000/.,  and  these  had  been 
followed  by  a  further  expenditure  down  to  February  19  of 
70,600,000/.,  making  a  total  of  168,900,0002.  From  April  1  to 
November  6  the  aggregate  votes  of  credit  came  to  743,100,000/., 
and  from  November  7  to  February  19  to  389,000,000/.— grand 
total,  1,132,100,0002.  The  total  figures  from  November  7  to 
February  19  gave  an  average  expenditure  of  just  over  3,000,000/. 
a  day  on  the  Army,  Navy  and  Munitions  accounts.  As  com- 
pared with  the  period  September  12-November  16,  that  showed 
an  increase  of  400,0002.  a  day.  The  loans  to  Allied  Powers  and 
Dominions  had  increased  from  98,000,000/.  to  168,000,0002. ;  but 
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the  figore  of  423,000,000/.  mentioned  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  that  connexion  last  September  would  not  be  ex- 
ceeded. Continuing  to  take  5,000,0002.  a  day  as  the  normal 
cost  of  the  war,  the  Government  would  require  106,000,000^.  to 
settle  up  the  account  of  the  financial  year  ending  on  March  31, 
but  120,000,0002.  was  being  asked  for  in  order  to  leave  a  margin. 
They  hoped  before  the  end  of  the  financial  year  to  repay  sub- 
stantial sums  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  they  did  not  know 
what  they  would  have  to  pay  for  American  securities. 

The  Prime  Minister  then  passed  to  the  vote  of  credit  for 
300,000,000/.  for  the  ensuing  financial  year,  included  in  the 
total  sum  of  420,000,0002.,  and  bringing  Uie  votes  given  during 
the  war  to  2,082,000,0002.  He  assured  the  House  that  every 
measure  was  being  taken  to  ensure  economical  administration 
of  the  vast  sums  which  the  House  had  voted,  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ministry  of  Munitions  was  being 
supervised  closely  by  Committees  of  business  men. 

Later  in  the  debate  which  followed  upon  this  statement  of 
Mr.  Asqnith's,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  declared  that 
he  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  present  rate  of  American  ex- 
change, and  pointed  out  that  the  United  Kingdom  was  still  the 
only  open  gold  country  in  the  world,  that  the  Bank  of  England 
had  enongh  gold  to  meet  all  the  paper  currency  in  circulation, 
and  that  with  prudence  our  credit  was  assured,  however  long 
the  war  might  last.  Both  votes  of  credit  were  subsequently 
agreed  to  after  a  short  debate,  and  on  the  following  day  the  re- 
port stage  was  also  carried. 

Doubtless  these  figures  were  partly  responsible  for  a  renewed 
impetus  to  the  campaign  for  economy  which  was  now  in  full 
operation.  The  closing  of  the  museums  and  picture  galleries 
has  already  been  alluded  to.  On  February  24  it  was  announced 
that  Ministers  had  decided  in  future  to  accept  one-quarter  of 
their  salaries  in  the  form  of  five  per  cent.  Exchequer  Bonds; 
and  on  February  26  was  issued  the  final  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Pubhc  Retrenchment  which  contained  many  suggestions 
for  savings  in  civil  departments  of  the  Government.  Chief 
among  these  were  the  recommendation  of  an  eight  hour  day  as 
the  normal  minimum  of  the  working  day  of  the  Civil  Service. 
The  Committee  also  recommended  revising  standards  of  public 
building  construction,  that  Members  of  Farhament  serving  with 
the  Forces  should  in  future  cease  to  receive  both  their  service 
pay  and  their  civil  salaries,  that  the  long  vacation  should  be 
curtailed,  the  Circuit  and  County  Court  systems  reorganised, 
and  a  large  number  of  other  recommendations  of  this  character. 
It  was  also  suggested  that  there  should  be  a  reduction  in  the 
deliveries  of  letters  on  Sundays. 

Many  of  these  economies  were  ultimately  effected,  but  there 
was  a  general  feeling  that  the  Government  were  inclined  too 
much  to  insist  upon  the  duty  of  economy  by  individuals,  instead 
of  taking  radical  measures  to  set  their  own  house  in  order.    The 
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Civil  Service  estimates,  however,  the  figures  of  which  were 
pablished  on  February  29,  showed  that  economies  had  been 
effected  in  the  Civil  Services  to  the  extent  of  over  8,600,000^ 
These  economies  were  mainly  through  reductions  of  expendi- 
ture on  the  Boyal  Palaces,  the  buildings  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia^ 
ment,  Art  and  Science  buildings,  Bevenae  buildiogs  and  a 
number  of  other  buildings,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  discussion  on  these  estimates  and  reductions  in  the  House 
of  Commons  will  be  referred  to  shortly. 

On  March  1  a  new  impetus  was  bestowed  upon  the  economy 
movement  by  a  large  public  meeting  held  at  the  Guildhall  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Organising  Committee  for  War 
Savings.  Mr.  Asquith  was  prevented  from  attending  by  a  cold, 
but  speeches  were  delivered  by  Mr.  McKenna,  Lord  Kitchener 
and  Mr.  Balfour.  A  resolution  was  passed  declaring  that  no 
sacrifice  was  too  great  to  ensure  victory,  and  that  only  by  rigid 
national  and  personal  economy  could  the  material  resources  of 
the  Empire  be  made  available  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  to 
a  victorious  peace.  It  was  thereupon  agreed  to  inaugurate  a 
campaign  in  favour  of  war  savings  by  every  means  open  to 
the  Organising  Committee.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  Mr. 
McKenna  said  that  if  the  nation  did  not  economise  it  would 
become  necessary  to  take  the  money  by  taxation.  He  insisted 
that  the  well-to-do  must  desist  from  idle  expenditure,  consequent 
on  habit,  and  the  less  wealthy  must  postpone  until  after  the 
war  the  spending  of  their  exceptional  earnings  on  furniture, 
clothing  and  other  things  which,  though  not  quite  luxuries, 
were  not  immediately  necessary  for  their  maintenance. 

Lord  Kitchener  argued  along  the  same  lines.  He  said  that 
either  civiHans  or  soldiers  must  go  short,  and  named  a  number 
of  commodities,  especially  coal,  food,  etc.,  in  which  economy 
should  more  particularly  be  practised.  Mr.  Balfour  followed 
with  the  declaration  that  economy  was  only  one  part  of  the  co- 
ordinated national  effort,  and  that  the  man  or  woman  who 
seriously  practised  it  was  contributing  as  directly,  and  perhaps 
as  usefully,  to  success  in  the  war  as  if  the  man  shouldered  a 
rifle  or  the  woman  worked  in  a  hospital  at  the  front.  The 
details  of  the  campaign  to  be  inaugurated  were  then  described 
to  the  meeting.  Considerable  criticism  was  subsequently 
levelled  against  the  organisers  in  the  Press,  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  waiting  outside  the  Hall  there  had  been  a  stream  of 
private  carriages,  motor-cars  and  taxi-cabs  driven  by  men  who 
outwardly  seemed  to  be  quite  fit  for  military  service.  It  was 
felt  that  those  who  desired  to  guide  the  nation  into  the  paths  of 
economy  might  tbenaselves  have  considered  more  carefully 
whether  their  example  was  not  likely  to  be  as  efficacious  as 
their  precepts. 

Neither  in  the  country  nor  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
there  any  sort  of  slackening  visible  in  the  universal  determina- 
tion to  carry  on  the  war  to  a  Baocessfol  conclnsion.    The  feeling 
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of  the  country  was  very  accurately  expreBsed  in  a  debate  which 
arose  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Febmary  23  on  the  motion 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  (No.  1)  Bill. 
The  debate  was  initiated  by  Mr.  Snowden,  the  Labour  member 
for  Blackburn,  who  made  a  speech  of  greater  moderation  than 
had  been  anticipated.  He  insisted  that  what  he  specially  de- 
sired was  a  satisfactory  and  honourable  conclusion  of  the  war, 
and  he  expressed  bis  conviction  that  the  nation  was  united  in 
its  belief  in  the  righteousness  of  our  opposition  to  Germany. 
He  folly  admitted  that  the  motive  of  the  British  Empire  in 
going  into  the  war  was  disinterested,  that  we  had  never  desired 
war,  and  that,  even  now,  we  only  demanded  reparation  for  all 
the  wrongs  which  had  been  done  by  Germany,  and  gnarantees 
that  they  would  not  be  repeated.  Up  to  this  point  no  exception 
was  taken  to  Mr.  Snowden's  views,  but  he  then  went  on  to 
affirm  that  the  situation  in  the  field  bad  now  become  one  of 
stalemate.  Both  sides,  he  said,  vrere  unconquered  and  uncon- 
querable. Even  a  crushing  military  victory,  if  it  ever  came, 
would  only  lead  to  a  fresh  war  later  on,  and  in  these  circum- 
stances Germany,  both  in  the  Beichstag  and  in  its  Press,  had 
shown  a  certain  readiness  for  peace.  He  demanded  that  the 
British  Government  should  state  definitely  the  terms  on  which 
it  would  be  willing  to  negotiate,  and  he  deprecated  speeches 
made  by  Lord  Bosebery  and  Mr.  Bunciman  to  the  effect  that 
the  British  people  would  continue  the  war  until  Germany  was 
utterly  ruined  and  until  she  was  unable  in  the  matter  of  com- 
mercial competition  to  raise  her  head  again.  Mr.  Snowden  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Trevelyan  who  called  upon  the  Prime  Minister 
to  respond  to  what  he  regarded  as  the  approaches  of  the  German 
Chancellor.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  Chancellor  had  done  no  more  than  intimate  his  willingness 
to  receive  proposals  of  peace. 

Mr.  Asquith's  reply  was  very  short,  and  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm  by  the  House  He  said  that  Mr,  Snowden 
and  Mr.  Trevelyan  represented  neither  the  House  of  Commons 
nor  their  own  constituents,  nor  the  democracy  of  the  country. 
He  criticised  Mr.  Snowden's  statement  that  the  war  could  not 
be  ended  satisfactorily  either  by  stalemate  or  by  checkmate. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  German  Chancellor  wanted  proposals 
of  peace  from  other  quarters,  but  all  the  belligerents  were  in 
the  same  position.  It  was  shameless  and  colossal  audacity  for 
the  Power  which  had  annihilated  and  devastated  Belgium, 
Serbia  and  Montenegro  to  profess  that  it  was  not  hostile  to 
small  nations,  and  he  referred  to  the  German  Chancellor's 
arguments  as  "  transparently  hypocritical."  Passing  on  to  the 
question  put  by  the  previous  speakers  as  to  why  the  Allies  did 
not  state  the  terms  upon  which  they  were  willing  to  make 
peace,  the  Prime  Minister  pointed  out  that  he  had  already  at 
the  Guildhall  on  November  9, 1914,  stated  in  clear  language  the 
precise  terms  which  this  country  waa  prepared  to  accept.    "  We 
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shall  sever  sbeath  the  sword,"  he  said,  "which  we  have  not 
lightly  drawn,  until  Belgium,  and  I  will  add  Serbia,  recovers  in 
full  measure  all  and  more  than  all  which  she  has  sacrificed ; 
till  France  is  adequately  secured  against  the  menace  of  aggres- 
sion :  till  the  rights  of  the  smaller  nationalities  of  Europe  are 
placed  upon  an  unassailable  foundation,  and  until  the  military 
domination  of  Prussia  is  wholly  and  finally  destroyed."  The 
subsequent  debate  showed  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the  House  gave  Mr.  Asquith  and  the  Government  unqualified 
support,  and  in  fact  this  discussion  was  not  taken  very  seriously 
by  members  of  the  House. 

On  February  24  the  Houae  discussed  a  miscellaneous  variety 
of  sabjects.  Considerable  surprise  had  been  expressed  in  many 
quarters  at  a  statement  made  by  Lord  Kitchener  to  the  effect 
that  the  construction  of  anti-aircraft  guns  had  been  given 
priority  over  other  ordnance.  Many  people  inferred  that  the 
needs  of  the  Army  were  being  postponed  in  deference  to  the 
popular  outcry  for  the  defence  of  London.  This  impression 
was  now  rectified  by  Mr.  Asquith,  who  substituted  accelerated 
manufacture  for  priority  and  stated  that  this  would  not  be 
detrimental  to  the  supply  of  the  forces  in  the  field.  The  measure 
would  affect  only  the  lighter  ordnance  with  which  the  Army 
was  already  well  supplied.  He  then  went  on  to  state  that 
Lord  Derby  had  accepted  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Naval  and 
Military  Air  Service  Joint  Committee.  On  the  motion  for  the 
adjournment  a  number  of  members  called  attention  to  grievances 
in  connexion  with  the  Mibtary  Service  Act.  The  Under-Secre- 
tary-for-War  stated  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
where  men  had  been  cajoled  into  submitting  themselves  anew 
for  medical  examination,  they  had  applied  not  for  a  certificate 
of  their  previous  rejection  but  for  an  armlet.  He  promised  to 
issue  public  notice  at  once  to  make  it  known  that  men  who 
could  produce  proper  evidence  that  they  had  been  medically 
rejected  since  August  14  were  outside  the  scope  of  the  Act. 
There  was  some  evidence  that  rejection  certificates  had  been 
sold  to  others  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  issued,  and 
for  that  reason  they  had  occasionally  been  torn  up  by  recruiting 
authorities  when  the  proper  owner  of  them  had  been  given  an 
armlet  in  exchange.  Mr.  Tennant  repudiated  any  practices  in 
the  nature  of  trickery  with  which  the  recruiting  authorities  had 
been  charged. 

The  question  of  trade  after  the  war  was  again  being  agitated 
at  the  end  of  the  month.  On  February  29  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  addressed  the  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  urged  the  view  that  for  this  country  trade  and  victory  were 
not  opposed  but  interdependent.  Our  position  differed,  he  said, 
from  that  of  our  Allies.  Upon  us  fell  the  ultimate  burden  of 
supply,  and  this  burden  could  be  borne  only  if  our  essential 
trade  was  maintained  in  full  jax)8perity.  Passing  to  the  future, 
Mr.  McKenna  said  that  we  ought  never  again  to  let  ourselves 
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be  dependent  for  many  eeseDtial  mattere  of  oar  own  trade  on  a 
nation  which  in  peace  had  planned  and  prepared  for  war.  It 
did  not  follow,  though  trade  might  be  free,  that  the  help  of  the 
Government  should  not  be  given  to  aseist  our  traders.  The 
Government  were  prepared  to  assist  the  development  of  foreign 
trade  in  order  to  ensure  that  those  rivals  who  were  now  onr 
bitterest  enemies  should  not  have  their  former  control  of  foreign 
trade.  We  might  also  have  to  learn  that  the  policy  of  Govern- 
ment assistance  was  necessary  to  procure  the  development 
of  master  trades  and  to  secure  the  extension  of  our  influence 
through  neutral  countries. 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Bonar  Law  made  a  speech  to  the 
same  body  in  the  course  of  which  he  announced  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  hold  a  Conference  in  Paris  to  consider  whether,  and 
how,  it  was  possible  to  utilise  all  the  economic  forces  of  the 
Allies  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  This  Conference,  which 
took  place  daring  the  summer,  will  be  referred  to  later. 

On  the  last  day  of  February  a  discussion  arose  on  the  subject 
of  the  Military  Service  Act.  Opportunity  was  taken  of  the  third 
reading  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  Bill  to  discuss  various  diffi- 
culties and  misunderstandings  with  regard  to  the  terms  of  the 
Act,  Sir  John  Simon  opened  the  debate  by  complaining  that 
the  Local  Tribunals  had  failed  to  give  effect  to  the  Government 
promise  that  young  men  who  were  the  sole  support  of  their 
mothers  should  not  be  sent  into  the  Army ;  and  he  declared 
that,  notwithstanding  the  undertakings  of  the  War  Office,  ex- 
cepted men  were  still  being  bluffed  into  attesting.  According 
to  Sir  John  Simon  the  muddle  had  arisen  out  of  Mr.  Tennant's 
statement  that  single  young  men  rejected  under  the  Derby 
Scheme  must  be  re-examined.  He  quoted  cases  in  which  men's 
rejection  certificates  had  been  torn  up  by  Recruiting  Officers, 
and  other  cases  in  which  the  certificates  had  not  been  delivered 
at  all.  Other  instances  of  the  same  character  were  adduced  by 
Mr.  Pringle. 

In  reply  to  these  criticisms  Mr.  Tennant  admitted  that  his 
answer  to  a  previous  question  upon  this  subject  had  been  un- 
fortunate. The  Recruiting  Offices  had  not  kept  lists  of  the  re- 
jected since  August  14,  and  for  that  reason  the  "  Yellow  Form  " 
had  been  sent  out  indiscriminately  to  all  men  of  the  prescribed 
qualifications.  He  added  that  every  endeavour  was  being  made 
to  carry  out  the  suggestion  that  married  men  liable  to  military 
service  should  be  transferred  into  reserved  occupations  to  take 
the  place  of  single  men,  in  order  that  the  latter  might  be  set 
free  for  mihtary  duties.  Assurance  was  given  by  Mr.  Long  that 
he  would  do  everything  in  his  power  to  prevent  hardship  to 
widowed  mothers  and  the  other  dependants  of  single  young  men. 

On  March  2  Lord  Derby  made  a  statement  in  the  House  of 
Lords  with  regard  to  the  number  of  exemptions  given  by  Local 
Tribunals  to  attested  single  men.  The  charge  brought  against 
the  Tribanals  was  that  they  had  given  altogether  an  unneces- 
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Barity  large  number  of  exemptions.  Lord  Derby  said  that  he 
had  no  complaint  to  make  of  the  work  done  by  the  Local 
Tribunals  under  the  Military  Service  Act,  but  he  did  complain, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  the  exemptions  secured  under  the  pro- 
tection of  stars  and  badges  and  reserved  occupations.  He 
referred  especially  to  agriculture.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
recruiting  among  agricultural  labourers  had  done  extraordinarily 
well ;  in  other  parts  it  had  done  extraordinarily  badly.  He 
expressed  the  view  that  the  Government  would  have  to  take  far 
stronger  measures  than  they  had  yet  taken  if  the  men  who 
were  necessary  for  the  Army  were  to  be  obtained.  The  correct 
procedure  was  to  take  the  men  wherever  possible  out  of  reserved 
occupations  and  put  women  in  their  place.  He  submitted  two 
proposals  to  the  Government  as  a  basis  for  what  he  called  a  new 
arrangement :  (1)  No  single  man  who  had  not  attained  the  age 
of  31  should  be  allowed  to  plead  for  exemption  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  starred,  badged,  or  in  a  reserved  occupation.  (2) 
All  other  single  men  and  all  married  men  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  being  in  the  starred  or  reserved  occupations  unless 
they  held  their  present  positions,  or  positions  of  a  similar  char- 
acter in  other  firms,  before  August  16,  1915. 

These  proposals,  Lord  Derby  continued,  would  not  apply  to 
skilled  workers  in  Munition  Works.  Ministers  were  allowing 
the  strength  of  the  Army  to  be  whittled  away  by  a  small  body 
of  men  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  were  taking  advantage 
of  every  pretence  to  prevent  the  country  from  getting  fighting 
men.  It  appeared  as  if  they  would  rather  lose  the  war  than 
win  it.  Much  had  been  said  about  the  men  rejected  on  medical 
grounds  before  August  14  who  had  since  been  re-examined,  but 
he  informed  the  House  that  many  of  the  rejection  certificates  in 
support  of  such  cases  had  nothing  written  upon  them  but  the 
word  "  Rejected  "  ;  nothing  to  show  the  cause  of  rejection,  and 
no  signature.  Further,  the  Military  Authorities  knew  that 
these  spurious  rejection  forms  were  fetching  from  21.  to  31.  a-piece. 
After  criticising  Sir  John  Simon  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
defeating  the  purpose  of  the  Military  Service  Act,  Lord  Derby 
said  that  if  there  were  still  in  the  Cabinet,  as  Sir  John  Simon 
had  alleged,  men  whose  opinions  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  his  own,  that  was  a  cause  for  serious  alarm.  He  hoped 
that  such  conscientious  objectors  would  appeal  to  their  Local 
Tribunals — their  constituents — and  he  could  assure  them  that 
the  Military  Bepresentatives  would  not  object  to  their  being 
excused  from  further  service.  While  the  pledge  of  the  Prime 
Minister  had  been  kept  in  the  letter,  it  worUd  only  be  kept 
in  the  spirit  if  the  Government  adopted  the  substance  of  his 
proposals. 

Lord  Selborne,  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  pro- 
tested that  the  food  of  the  people  was  aa  important  as  munitions, 
and  it  was  inevitable  that  some  unmarried  men  of  miHtary  age 
should  be  kept  for  the  land.    Lord  Harris,  as  a  practical  agricul- 
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tarist,  said  he  was  sorry  to  hear  Lord  Selbome's  statement,  and 
he  did  not  believe  that  any  unmarried  men  on  a  farm  coald  not 
be  replaced  by  married  men  or  by  women.  Replying  on  the 
whole  debate,  Lord  Lansdowne  contended  that  Lord  Selborne 
had  had  in  mind  only  foremen  when  he  spoke  of  indispensable 
single  men  on  farms.  The  lists  of  reserved  occupations  were 
portentous,  but  they  had  been  framed  by  experts.  A  Depart- 
mental Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  now  going  through 
these  lists  carefully,  and  all  such  cases  in  future  would  be  closely 
scrutinised.  He  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  the  policy  of 
substitution;  but  the  prejudice  of  the  farmer  against  the  em- 
ployment of  women  would  only  be  overcome  when  he  became 
convinced  that  he  was  going  to  lose  his  men.  There  were  now, 
he  understood,  1,600,000  women  in  the  country  experienced  in 
industry,  who  were  unemployed.  It  was  impracticable  to  apply 
Lord  Derby's  proposals  to  any  industries  summarily  and  indis- 
criminately, but  the  suggestions  would  be  fully  considered  by  a 
Conference  which  was  in  contemplation  between  the  heads  of 
all  the  Departments  concerned. 

Lord  Derby  then  warned  the  House  a  second  time  that  the 
later  groups  under  his  Scheme,  as  well  as  the  earlier  groups, 
would  give  disappointing  results.  The  reduction  of  the  reserved 
occupations  would  have  to  be  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  was 
likely  to  be  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  Committee.  The 
suggestion  that  single  men  under  31  should  be  released,  which 
Lord  Selborne  had  rejected,  was  the  suggestion  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  the  course  of  his  speech 
Lord  Derby  announced  that  130,000  married  men  had  attested 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year — a  fact  which  should  give  cause 
for  congratulation,  seeing  that  there  had  been  no  question  of  the 
application  of  compulsion  to  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  calling  up  of  the  Groups  under  the  Derby 
Scheme  was  proceeding  far  more  rapidly  than  had  been  generally 
anticipated.  The  Military  Service  Act  came  into  operation  on 
March  2,  and  no  time  was  lost  by  the  Military  Authorities  in 
calling  up  the  men  over  whom  they  had  thus  obtained  control. 
A  proclamation  was  posted  throughout  the  country  on  March  4 
calling  to  the  Colours  eight  Groups  of  married  men,  aged  from 
25  to  32,  beginning  from  April  7.  A  week  later  proclamations 
were  printed  calHng  up  the  remaining  Groups  of  married  men  of 
the  ages  of  38  to  41.  But  by  this  time  the  attested  married  men 
had  succeeded  in  starting  a  considerable  agitation  in  the  country. 
They  affirmed  that  so  large  a  number  of  smgle  men  had  been  re- 
lieved from  one  cause  or  another  from  the  duty  of  military  service 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Asquith's  pledge  had  not  been  kept  in  the 
spirit,  notwithstanding  the  passage  of  the  Military  Service  Act. 
Their  propaganda,  which  began  with  a  demand  for  the  "  comb- 
ing out  "  of  single  men  from  reserved  occupations,  soon  passed 
on  to  include  demands  for  genei;^l  compulsion  to  be  applied  to 
the  unattested  married  men  who  would  thus  be  placed  in  the 
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SAme  categoi^  a&  themselveB.  Tfaeee  demands  soon  began  to 
gather  force  in  the  coontry,  and  in  deference  to  the  ontcry  the 
proclamation  calling  up  the  last  eight  Gronps  of  married  men 
was  postponed  at  the  last  moment,  and,  as  it  snbBeqnently  turned 
out,  for  a  considerable  period.  On  March  1  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
stated  that  the  number  of  exemptions  from  military  service  had 
caused  the  Government  much  anxiety,  and  that  steps  had  been 
taken,  not  only  to  revise  the  number  of  starred  and  badged 
men,  but  also  to  reduce  materially  the  number  of  reserved 
occupations. 

On  March  7  and  March  8  important  debates  took  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Navy  Estimates.  The  Estimates 
were  introduced  by  Mr.  Balfoor  who  quoted  Mr.  Churchill's 
claim  made  in  the  early  months  of  the  war,  that  the  Navy  was 
in  a  condition  to  maintain  the  command  of  the  seas,  and  added 
that  if  such  a  claim  could  be  made  then  it  could  be  made  with 
increased  confidence  now,  when  there  was  no  regular  German 
cruiser  in  a  position  to  menace  British  commerce  on  any  of  the 
oceans  of  the  world.  He  expressed  his  sense  of  the  value  of 
Mr.  Churchill's  work  as  a  pioneer  of  the  Air  Service  of  the  Navy 
which  had  grown  tenfold  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  ;  and 
without  entering  into  the  controversy  whether  an  Air  Minister 
should  be  appointed,  he  declared  that  the  Navy  would  always 
require  an  air  division  of  its  own.  He  described  the  continued 
developments  in  this  branch  of  the  Navy's  work,  and  said  that 
the  difficulty  in  regard  to  machines  lighter  than  air  was  not  in 
constructing  them  but  in  housing  them.  He  warmly  denied 
that  the  present  Board  of  Admir^ty  had  abandoned  the  ship- 
building programme  of  the  late  Board.  There  had  been  no 
change  in  policy.  The  types  of  ship  were  varied  according  to 
the  new  and  pressing  necessities  of  the  moment,  and  the  build- 
ing resources  of  the  country  were  being  nsed  to  an  unexampled 
extent  to  make  ships  of  war  and  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
repairs  for  the  Fleet.  "  The  result  is  that,  with  one  exception, 
the  Fleet  is  far  stronger  than  when  war  broke  ont.  That  excep- 
tion is  armoured  cruisers.  We  have  lost  some  and  we  have  not 
replaced  them,  but  our  superiority  is  enorraona  and  is  un- 
contested." 

Mr.  Balfour  repeated  his  assertion  as  to  the  increase  of  the 
Fleet  in  a  more  particular  form.  "  Our  ships,  our  guns,  and 
oar  anmiunition  have  increased,  are  increasing,  and  will  in- 
crease." There  were,  however,  deficiencies  in  certain  kinds  of 
ships  which  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  were  anxious  to  make 
good.  Construction  was  limited  by  the  want  of  labour,  and 
that  would  not  be  supplied  until  skilled  men  were  brought  back 
from  the  front,  existing  skilled  labour  was  diluted,  or  the  men 
now  working  in  the  shipbuilding  yards  were  induced  to  work 
more  hours.  He  informed  the  House  that  it  was  not  proposed 
to  keep  the  Naval  Division  at  a  {greater  strength  than  six 
battalions,  and  as  there  were  now  more  than  enough  men  for 
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that  strength,  no  further  recraiting  was  required.  The  health 
and  discipline  of  the  Navy  were  all  that  could  be  desired,  and 
since  he  had  had  any  knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  relations 
between  the  Admiralty  and  the  Officers  were  of  the  most 
cordial  description.  The  personnel  had  more  than  doubled 
since  August,  1914.  It  was  then  140,000,  and  it  was  now 
300,000,  without  the  Naval  Division.  In  the  same  period  the 
tonnage  of  the  Navy  had  increased  by  over  a  million  tons. 

The  main  criticism  upon  this  statement  came  from  Mr. 
Churchill,  who  asserted  that  the  building  programmes  of  the 
former  Board  of  Admiralty  were  not  being  carried  out  "fully 
and  punctually,"  and  particularly  that  the  dates  to  which 
he  and  Lord  Fisher  had  worked  were  not  being  adhered  to  in 
the  new  constructions.  He  warned  his  successor  against  the 
danger  of  reckoning  upon  the  present  relative  weakness  of  the 
German  Navy.  He  exhorted  the  Admiralty  to  emulate  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  adopt  energetic  measures  to  get  the  necessary 
labour  for  shipbuilding,  and  to  return  with  their  increased  re- 
sources to  the  more  enterprising  air  policy  of  1915,  and  attack 
the  Zeppelin  sheds  in  Germany.  Finally,  he  surprised  the 
House  by  urging  that  Lord  Fisher  should  be  recalled  to  the 
oflSce  of  Firat  Sea  Lord.  Mr.  Churchill's  speech  was  only 
moderately  well  received  by  the  House,  and  he  was  somewhat 
sharply  criticised  both  by  Commander  Bellairs  and  Admiral  Sir 
Hedworth  Meux. 

But  the  main  answer  to  Mr.  Churchill  came  from  Mr. 
Balfour  on  the  following  day.  He  criticised  Mr.  Churchill's 
claim  on  behalf  of  the  late  Board  of  Admiralty  that  it  had  more 
"  energy,  speed,  push,  and  drive  "  than  the  present  Board.  He 
charged  his  predecessor  with  having  obtained  at  least  some  part 
of  hie  reputation  for  push  and  dnve  by  appropriating  to  the 
monitors  the  guns  and  gnn-monntings  which  had  been  ordered 
for  the  Dreadnoughts,  and  then,  Mr.  Balfour  continued,  be 
blamed  the  present  Board  for  not  turning  out  the  Dread- 
noughts up  to  date.  He  had  weakened  the  Grand  Fleet  and 
now  censured  the  present  Board  for  the  Fleet's  weakness. 
Moreover,  the  design  of  the  monitors  had  been  hasty,  the 
execution  of  the  design  had  also  been  hasty,  and  these  amphibi- 
ous vessels  were  now  being  remodelled.  He  said  that  Mr. 
Churchill  by  engaging  "  in  the  congenial  task  of  showing  how 
well  he  had  done  and  how  ill  his  successors  had  done,  and  in  his 
deliberate  desire  to  suggest  doubts,  fears,  and  alarms  was  really 
acting  against  the  public  interest."  The  only  consolation  was 
that  Mr.  Churchill  bad  not  done  so  much  injury  to  the  public 
interest  as  he  would  have  done  if  his  charges  had  been  well 
founded. 

Mr.  Balfonr's  remarks  were  still  more  severe  when  he  came 
to  that  part  of  Mr.  Churchill's  speech  in  which  the  late  First 
Lord  had  advocated  the  restoration  of  Lord  Fisher.  Mr.  Bal- 
four pointed  out  that  Mr.  Gbnrchill  had  stated  in  public  and  in 
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private  what  he  thought  of  Lord  Fisher,  and  had  given  him  a 
character  which  waa  not  at  all  that  of  a  savionr  of  his  coontiy. 
To  that  House  itself  "  in  what  we  thought  was  his  farewell 
speech  "  he  had  declared  that  Lord  Fisher  as  First  Sea  Lord 
had  not  given  him  as  First  Lord  the  guidance  and  support 
which  he  had  been  entitled  to  expect.  Then  he  had  sought 
"  the  opportunity  for  calm  meditation  which  the  Front  appar- 
ently presents,"  seemingly  sharing  the  peculiarity  of  his  ancestor, 
the  Duke  of  Marlhorongh,  that  he  was  most  master  of  himself 
amidst  the  din  of  battle ;  and  he  had  come  hack  with  a  clear 
mind  to  recommend  that  Sir  Henry  Jackson  should  be  dis- 
missed and  Lord  Fisher  pat  in  his  place. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  he  did  not  believe  Mr,  Chorchill's 
statement  that  Lord  Fisher  could  not  be  trusted  to  carry  out 
measures  of  which  he  disapproved.  Such  a  failure  by  a  man 
in  Lord  Fisher's  position  would  be  almost  high  treason,  and 
he  added  that  if  he  were  Lord  Fisher  he  should  regard  Mr. 
Churchill's  apology  as  the  deepest  insult  that  could  have  been 
offered  to  him.  Lord  Fisher  had  refused  to  work  with  Mr. 
Churchill,  and  while  Mr.  Balfour  described  it  as  a  rather 
violent  supposition  to  suppose  that  he  himself  would  remain  at 
the  head  of  the  Admiralty  if  Sir  Henry  Jackson  were  removed 
from  the  office  of  First  Sea  Lord,  he  declined  to  believe  that, 
even  if  he  did  so  remain,  he  had  any  merits  superior  to  those 
of  his  predecessor  which  would  induce  Lord  Fisher  to  behave 
towards  him  differently.  In  any  case,  he  would  be  contempt- 
ible beyond  expression  if  he  yielded  an  inch  to  Mr.  Charchill's 
demand  for  the  sacrifice  of  Sir  Henry  Jackson. 

In  the  course  of  a  brief  reply  Mr.  Churchill  deprecated  anger 
and  resentment  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  and  declared  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  his  regard  for  the  public  interest  he  could  have 
made  his  statement  of  the  day  before  much  stronger  in  form. 
He  repeated  his  advice  to  the  Government  that  the  driving 
power  of  Lord  Fisher  should  be  associated  with  the  carrying 
ont  of  Lord  Fisher's  programme. 

An  echo  of  this  controversy  was  beard  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  following  day  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  on  the  air 

Eilicy  of  the  country.  Lord  Beresford  said  he  had  written  to 
ord  Fisher  warning  him  that  he  intended  to  introduce  the  sub- 
ject, but  Lord  Fisher  was  not  present.  It  was  suspected,  said 
Lord  Beresford,  that  Lord  Fisher  himself  by  his  influence  in 
the  Press,  "  assisted  by  twenty  sandwichmen,"  was  engineering 
the  agitation  for  his  return  to  the  Admiralty.  He  would  stop 
the  mischief  caused  by  Mr.  Churchill's  "wicked  statements" 
and  by  the  machinations  of  a  "  small  mind  "  if  he  repeated  that 
the  honour  of  the  Navy  was  safe  in  the  bands  of  Mr.  Balfour. 
The  air  debate  was  opened  by  Lord  Montagu,  who  urged  the 
Government  to  set  up  a  Board  of  Aviation,  primarily  with  the 
object  of  restoring  to  this  country  its  former  supremacy  in  the 
air  at  the  Front  in  France  and  Flanders.     The  arguments 
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agaiust  the  appointmeDt  of  a  Minister  of  the  Air,  be  said,  were 
similar  to  those  which  had  been  used  against  the  appointment 
of  a  Minister  of  Munitions.  He  suggested  to  the  Qovemment 
the  motto:  "One  element,  one  service."  The  tnnctions  of  a 
Board  of  Aviation  would  be  those  of  policy,  supply,  and  construc- 
tion, and  the  Department  should  be  constituted  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Admiralty,  the  War  Office,  the  Manufacturers,  and 
the  General  Staff.  The  time  was'almost  within  sight  when  the 
Air  Service  would  be  more  important  than  the  Army  or  the 
Navy,  and  when  the  greater  part  of  warfare  would  be  in  the  air. 
He  described  it  as  a  scandal,  for  which  the  person  responsible 
should  he  hanged,  that  while  there  was  an  inadequate  supply  of 
engines  for  our  air  machines,  motor  cars  were  still  being  made 
in  excessive  numbers  for  the  Staff  Officers.  He  insisted  upon 
the  provision  of  more  powerful  aeroplanes,  the  provision  of  more 
powerful  anti-aircraft  guns,  and  the  construction  of  airships. 
It  had  been  tragic  to  see  our  shells  fired  at  the  Zeppelin  over 
London  in  September  last  burst  at  an  extreme  range  of  aboQt 
5,000  feet,  or  2,000  feet  below  the  Zeppelin.  We  should  be 
powerful  enough  in  our  aerial  equipment  to  attack  the  manu- 
facturing distncts  of  Germany  as  the  enemy  attacked  ours. 

Lord  Haldane,  though  he  suggested  that  the  creation  of  an 
Air  Ministry  would  give  us  three  services  of  the  air  instead  of 
one  and  so  would  add  to  the  present  confusion,  acquiesced  in 
the  criticism  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  declared  that  we 
had  suffered  from  too  much  push  and  go,  too  much  violent  action 
with  too  little  violent  thinking.  There  was  no  fear  that  we 
should  not  be  able  to  hold  our  own  in  aeroplanes  if  we  used  our 
opportunities ;  and  if  we  had  applied  the  same  science  to  the 
construction  of  Zeppelins  as  we  had  applied  to  the  construction 
of  aeroplanes  we  should  by  now  have  made  much  greater  pro- 
gress in  respect  of  both.  We  had  now  to  overtake  our  fOEmer 
neglect  of  science  in  this  and  other  means  of  waging  war. 

The  reply  for  the  Government  was  made  by  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  who,  while  he  recognised  that  there  were  serious  short- 
comings in  OUT  Air  Service,  thought  they  should  be  excused  on 
the  ground  of  the  stupendous  and  wholly  unexpected  effort  which 
this  country  had  been  called  upon  to  make ;  he  reminded  the 
House  that,  after  all,  our  aerial  provision  and  equipment  had 
extended  enormously.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Government 
that  the  best  guns  and  the  best  gunners  should  be  employed  in 
the  defence  of  the  country  against  air  raids.  He  confessed  that 
he  found  it  difficult  to  think  of  a  separate  air  policy,  for  the  Air 
Service  must  always  be  ancillary  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Services. 
Lord  Derby's  Committee  would  be  constituted  of  Military  and 
Naval  members,  it  would  have  power  to  call  in  advisory  mem- 
bers, and  it  would  have  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defence.  In  practice  the  powers  of  the 
Committee  would  be  very  great.  Other  questions  of  design, 
production,  and  distribution  could  not  be  dealt  with  apart  from 
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coQsideratioDB  of  general  policy  which  thus  would  come  under 
the  control  of  the  Committee.  There  could  not,  however,  be 
any  finality  in  such  a  matter  as  this,  and  he  did  not  exclude  the 
poBBibility  of  further  developments. 

The  interest  of  the  country  jn  the  question  of  air  defence 
derived  an  unexpected  emphasis  from  the  result  of  a  bye-elec- 
tion in  the  East  Herts  Division,  following  on  the  retirement  of 
Sir  John  KoUeston.  The  official  Unionist  candidate  was  Capt. 
Brodie  Henderson  who  had  been  the  prospective  candidate  for 
over  two  years,  and  who,  in  accordance  with  the  Party  truce, 
had  the  official  support  of  the  local  Liberal  organisation.  He 
was  opposed  by  Mr.  Pembertou  Billing  who  stood  as  an  inde> 
pendent  candidate  in  the  interests  of  "  a  strong  air  policy." 
Although  this  constituency  had  been  represented  m  Parliament 
for  a  generation  by  Conservatives,  and  although  Mr.  Pemberton 
Billing  had  the  support  of  no  political  party  and  fought  from 
first  to  last  almost  single-handed,  yet  he  achieved  a  majority 
over  the  official  candidate  which  marked  the  extreme  importance 
attached  by  the  constituents  to  his  propaganda.  The  result, 
which  was  announced  on  March  10,  showed  that  Mr.  Pemberton 
Billing  had  polled  4,590  votes  against  3,559  of  Capt.  Henderson, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  majority  of  1,031  effectually 
drew  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  popular  demand 
for  a  more  elaborate  defence  against  Zeppelin  raids.  Mr. 
Pemberton  BiUing  was  not  long  before  he  proceeded  to  press  his 
views  in  the  House  of  Commons.  An  opportunity  arose  for 
this  purpose  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  the  Army  Esti- 
mates which  were  introduced  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Tenuant  on 
March  14. 

In  introducing  these  Estimates,  Mr.  Tennant  gave  a  highly 
detailed  review  of  the  war.  His  main  topics  of  a  controversial 
character  were  those  of  recruiting  and  the  position  of  married 
men,  pensions  for  invalided  soldiers,  and  the  Air  Service.  Ener- 
getic steps,  he  said,  were  being  taken  to  revise  the  lists  of  reserved 
occupations,  and  the  lists  of  starred  men,  and  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  number  of  unmarried  men  of  military  age  who 
had  to  be  kept  at  home  for  the  manufacture  of  munitions.  The 
matter  was  engaging  their  earnest  attention,  and  Lord  Derby, 
who  was  very  much  ahve  to  the  situation,  was  not  going  to  let  the 
married  men  down.  The  Under-Secretary  announced  that  in 
future  candidates  for  Commissions  in  the  Airny  would  be  selected 
from  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  who  had  served  in  the 
ranks,  including  Officers  Training  Corps.  He  denied  that  pen- 
sions had  not  been  given  for  diseases  contracted  through  mihtary 
service,  and  gave  the  numbers  of  pensions  granted  in  cases  of 
tuberculosis,  frost-bite,  rheumatism,  heart  disease,  and  epilepsy 
BO  caused.  It  had  now  been  decided  to  give  four-fifths  of  the 
full  pension  in  cases  in  which  men  were  discharged  through 
diseases  which  had  been  aggravated  by  mihtary  service. 

Speaking  of  the  air  problem,  Mr.  Tennant  said  the  War 
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Office  regarded  the  question  as  one  of  the  first  importance,  and 
the  best  guns  and  the  best  gunners  would  be  employed  in  de- 
fending the  home  bases  of  our  armies,  but  the  provisions  for 
defence  depended  for  success  upon  secrecy.  The  supply  of 
anti-aircraft  gnns  was  better  to-day  than  ever  before.  A  school 
had  been  provided  at  Shoeburyness  where  the  gunners  were  be- 
ing taught  to  shoot  at  objects  in  the  air.  "  We  have  established 
an  organisation  of  defence  which  for  London  is  complete  and 
which  for  the  provinces  is  approaching  completion ;  and  in 
London  we  have  provided  aeroplane  landing-places  with  lights." 
The  supply  of  aeroplanes  was  now  ahead  of  the  supply  of 
engines  and  pilots.  High-power  British  engines  were  now  com- 
ing forward  and  this  would  produce  a  great  improvement  in  the 
Service.  We  were  turning  out  every  month  as  many  pilots 
as  we  had  been  able  to  mobilise  from  all  our  resources  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  Towards  the  close  of  his  speech  Mr. 
Tennant  read  a  message  from  Sir  Donglas  Haig  informing  Par- 
liament that  the  troops  were  all  in  good  health  and  good  heart, 
and  confident  of  victory. 

Mr.  Tennant's  defence  of  the  Air  Service  of  the  country 
famished  Mr.  Pemberton  Billing  with  his  opportunity.  He 
expressed  his  confidence  that  Mr.  Tennant  had  been  misinformed 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  our  defences  against  air  attacks,  and  he 
denied  Mr.  Balfour's  statement  that  the  Air  Service  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  lack  of  maten&i.  He  urged  Mr.  Balfour  to  put  aside 
the  scruples  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and  employ  all  our  exist- 
ing aerial  material  in  raiding  the  enemy  countries.  We  had  ample 
material,  he  said,  for  air  raids  on  a  great  scale,  and  we  could  ex- 
terminate the  Zeppelins.  Though  we  had  a  hundred  times 
more  air  machines  and  pilots  than  we  had  a  year  ago,  and  our 
machines  were  much  more  powerful,  we  were  now  doing  less 
with  them  than  we  did  then. 

Anxiety  was  expressed  in  the  coarse  of  this  debate  by  various 
members  as  to  the  care  of  our  wounded  in  Mesopotamia.  Mr. 
Hobhonse  suggested  that  reticence  was  being  carried  too  far  by 
the  Government,  and  asked  if  it  would  not  be  practicable  for 
Ministers  to  take  Members  of  Parliament,  at  least,  into  their 
confidence  in  Committee  sittings  after  the  French  model,  or  in 
secret  sessions  of  the  House.  The  discussion  turned  also  upon 
the  question  of  pensions  for  soldiers  invalided  from  the  Army, 
and  Mr.  Forster,  repeating  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Tennant 
on  this  subject,  added  that  the  concession  would  be  retrospective 
in  the  sense  that  claims  on  account  of  diseases  which  had  been 
aggravated  by  military  service,  even  if  they  had  already  been 
rejected,  coald  again  be  submitted  for  reconsideration. 

The  large  number  of  exemptions  to  single  men  which  had 
been  granted  by  the  Government  gave  considerable  plausibility 
to  the  arguments  of  the  attested  married  men  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  wholly  fulfilled  their  pledge  to  the  effect  that  the 
married  men  should  not  be  called  antil  the  resources  of  the 
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nnmarned  ha.d  been  practically  exhaneted.  Qnestions  on  this 
subject  were  put  to  Lord  Derby  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
March  15.     He  replied  that  everything  he  could  do  bad  been 

done,  was  being  done,  and  would  be  done  to  secure  the  fultil- 
ment  of  the  pledge  that  single  men  should  go  first.  But  there 
had  been  no  pledge  that  married  men  would  never  be  called  on. 
The  attested  married  men,  be  continued,  who  were  willing  to 
serve  had  a  right  to  ask  that  the  Government  should  do  all  they 
could  to  get  the  single  men.  His  own  duty  was  to  remain  at 
the  War  Office  as  long  as  he  could  be  of  assistance  to  Lord 
Kitchener  in  trying  to  set  this  particular  aspect  of  recruiting  on 
the  right  lines.  He  said  that  Lord  Selbome'a  speech  to  the 
farmers  had  increased  his  difficulties  ;  and  if  he  thought  it  really 
represented  the  considered  view  of  the  Government  there  could 
be  no  alternative  but  to  ask  them  to  relieve  him  of  responsibility 
in  the  matter.  He  claimed  to  have  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  seeing  that  the  Prime  Minister's  pledge  to  the 
married  recruits  was  carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent,  but  it  was 
imperative  that  there  should  be  some  exceptions  and  exemptions 
of  single  men.  The  pressing  task  now  was  to  see  that  all  single 
men  who  could  be  spared  from  reserved  occupations  and  other 
industries  should  be  brought  into  the  Army,  and  he  believed 
that  there  was  a  real  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  new  Cabinet 
Committee  to  meet  the  situation.  The  onus  onght  to  be  on  the 
single  men  engaged  in  industries  to  prove  that  they  were  more 
usefully  employed  than  they  would  be  in  the  Army.  The  only 
practicable  way  in  which  the  Government's  pledge  to  the  mar- 
ried men  could  be  kept  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter  was  by 
a  postponement  of  the  call  to  the  married  groups  until  Lord 
Kitchener  was  satisfied  that  he  had  all  the  single  men  who  could 
fairly  be  taken  from  the  industries  of  the  country. 

Lord  Kitchener  added  a  few  words  to  the  same  effect.  He 
said  that  owing  to  extensions  of  time  granted  by  the  Tribunals 
and  to  other  circumstances  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  call 
up  the  younger  married  groups  earlier  than  had  been  contem- 
plated originally.  But  even  if  all  the  single  men  affected  by  the 
Group  System  and  the  Military  Service  Act  had  been  taken,  the 
married  men  would  also  have  been  required  within  the  next  few 
weeks.  The  position  was  an  anxious  one,  and  they  would  not 
rest  satisfied  until  they  had  secured  all  single  men  who  were  not 
indispensable  to  national  interests  at  home. 

Similar  statements  were  made  by  Mr.  Long  in  the  Honse  of 
Commons.  He  said  that  the  one  weak  clause  in  the  Military 
Service  Act  was  that  relating  to  industrial  compulsion.  It  was 
too  wide  and  was  capable  of  being  abused.  It  was  being  watched 
very  carefully  in  operation,  and  it  the  Government  found  that  it 
was  used  improperly  it  would  be  necessary  to  amend  it.  Atten- 
tion having  been  called  to  the  waste  involved  by  passing  unfit 
men  into  the  Army,  Mr.  Long  stated  that  measures  were  being 
taken  to  correct  this  evil  and  to  prevent  its  continuance. 
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The  debate  in  Committee  of  the  Hoase  of  Commons  oq  the 
Army  Estimates  was  resumed  by  Sir  John  Simon  on  March  16. 
He  acquitted  Lord  Derby  of  any  breach  of  the  pledge  to  the 
attested  married  men,  but  he  contended  that  Lord  Derby's 
report—"  a  work  of  wholly  fallacious  figures  " — had  misled  the 
attested  married  men  into  the  belief  that  there  was  an  immense 
reservoir  of  single  shirkers  which  would  be  tapped  before  they 
were  called  on.  Farther,  they  had  been  perturbed  by  the  way 
in  which  the  Local  Tribunals  were  carrying  out  the  Government 
undertakings  in  regard  to  the  "  widow's  son,"  and  were  beginning 
to  feel  that  their  own  difficulties  would  meet  with  no  greater 
consideration.  He  recommended  that  the  Government  should 
send  to  the  Tribunals  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Asquith  and 
Mr,  Long  as  to  the  "  widow's  son,"  and  ask  them  to  conform  to 
those  statements  and  instructions.  He  warned  the  Government 
against  increasing  the  strength  of  the  Army  at  the  cost  of  the 
strength  of  the  country, 

Mr.  Long,  replying  for  the  Government,  deprecated  criticism 
of  Local  Tribunals  on  account  of  particular  decisions  until  these 
had  been  dealt  with  by  the  Appeal  Tribunals.  He  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Sir  John  Simon's  suggestion  that  he  should 
send  extracts  of  Ministers'  speeches  to  the  Local  Tribunals  ;  the 
regulations  were  sufficient.  Sir  John  Simon  spoke  as  if  he  had 
left  the  Government  quite  a  long  time,  but  there  had  been  no 
startling  change  in  policy  since  his  resignation.  Of  course  the 
Government  had  considered  the  relation  of  the  size  of  the  Army 
to  the  question  of  production,  and  they  were  working  to  esti- 
mates of  their  own,  but  the  facts  and  figures  could  only  be  made 
public  to  the  injury  of  the  State.  The  "  combing  out  "  of  men 
of  military  age  from  the  industries,  and  the  dilution  of  labour 
took  time,  but  more  could  not  be  done  than  was  being  done,  and 
he  believed  we  should  have  the  men  for  the  Array  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  men  necessary  for  onr  industries. 

The  report  stage  of  the  Army  Estimates  was  taken  on  March 
21  and  furnished  an  opportunity  to  a  number  of  different  mem- 
bers to  comment  on  points  which  still  remained  matters  of 
controversy.  Mr.  Ashley  complaint  of  injustices  done  to 
farmers  by  the  military  reqaiaitioning  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments. Capt.  Tryon  suggested  as  the  motto  to  be  pursued  by 
the  Government ;  "  A  stronger  Army  and  a  shorter  war."  Mr. 
Pringle  argued  that  if  the  war  was  to  be  won  by  staying  power 
and  economic  forces,  the  enlargement  of  the  Army  would  dim- 
inish our  chances  of  success.  Mr.  Glyn-Jones  complained  that 
married  men  in  reserved  occupations  who  had  attested  volun- 
tarily on  the  understanding  that  they  would  not  be  called  to  the 
colours  except  on  the  decision  of  the  Central  Tribunal  were  now 
being  sent  into  the  Army  by  the  Local  Tribunals.  Mr.  Lough 
suggested  that  the  Government  should  announce  a  recruiting 
policy  which  would  end  uncertainty,  while  Sir  John  Bees  de- 
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clored  that  nothing  would  solve  the  difficulty  bat  the  introduction 
of  uniTersal  military  service. 

It  fell  to  Mr.  Long  once  ag&in  to  answer  these  varied  criti- 
cisms. He  repeated  that  he  was  not  ashamed  of  the  policy  or 
the  action  of  the  Government,  and  he  warmly  defended  the 
Local  Tribnnale.  He  promised  to  see  if  the  attested  married 
men  in  reserved  occnpations  could  not  have  their  cases  dealt 
with  by  the  Central  Tribunal,  as  they  had  been  led  to  expect. 
A  Kecruiting  Conference  had  been  held  at  the  War  Office  the 
previous  day  to  consider  the  first  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
Committee  cutting  down  the  list  of  reserved  occupations  and 
deciding  that  in  many  such  occupations  men  below  a  certain 
age  were  no  longer  to  be  exempted  from  military  servica 
Further,  men  who  had  joined  the  reserved  occupations  after 
August  14,  1915,  would  not  in  future  enjoy  the  same  position  in 
regard  to  exemption  as  those  who  had  joined  before  that  date. 
It  had  also  been  decided  that  more  men  conld  be  spared  from 
agricultnre  than  had  been  allowed  for.  Mr.  Long  once  again 
denied  that  the  Government  had  broken  their  pledge  to  the 
married  meo.  He  said  that  they  were  doing  their  best  to  bring 
in  the  unmarried  and  that  was  the  full  extent  of  their  pledge. 
The  report  stage  of  the  Army  Estimates  was  then  agreed  to. 

This  sitting  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  otherwise  notable 
for  a  statement  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  the  effect  that  within 
the  last  few  weeks  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Bussia  had  assured 
Belgium  that  at  the  proper  time  she  would  be  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  the  peace  negotiations,  that  the  Allied  and  guaranteeing 
Powers  would  not  cease  hostilities  until  Belgium  was  reinstated 
in  her  political  and  economic  independence  and  largely  indemni- 
fied for  the  wrongs  she  had  suffered. 

The  Military  Service  Act  had  now  been  in  operation  for  over 
a  fortnight,  and  in  various  quarters  an  agitation  commenced  for 
the  spreading  of  compulsion  to  married  men.  One  of  the  big- 
gest factors  in  this  agitation  was  perhaps  the  so-called  N'orthclifFe 
Press.  But  a  party  committed  to  those  views  soon  began  to 
crystallise  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Each  of  the  two  great 
parties  in  the  House  had  established  among  their  members  War 
Committees  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the 
measures  taken  for  carrying  on  the  war.  In  this  respect  the 
Libera]  War  Committee  was  sometimes  more  advanced  even 
than  the  Unionist  War  Committee,  and  on  March  21  the  Liberal 
Committee  adopted  a  resolution  of  great  significance.  It  ran  as 
follows:  "That  in  view  of  Lord  Kitchener's  statement  of  our 
military  needs,  this  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  as  the  number 
of  single  men  provided  by  the  Military  Service  Act  is  not  sufli- 
cient  to  meet  the  national  requirements,  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsion should  be  extended  to  married  men,  and  that  such  a 
measure  should  be  accompanied  by  State  provision  in  respect 
of  certain  obligations  of  enUsted  men."    A  second  resolution 
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demanded  a  new  provision  in  the  Military  Service  Act  which 
should  bring  within  the  purview  of  that  Act  all  men  who  might 
have  attained  the  age  of  18  yeara  since  August  IS,  1915,  or 
who  might  attain  that  age  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

The  Unionist  War  Committee  which  met  on  the  same  day 
did  not  commit  itself  so  uncompromisingly  to  the  principle 
of  universal  compulsion ;  it  was  understood,  indeed,  that  the 
majority  were  willing  to  put  pressure  on  the  Government  for  the 
attainment  of  that  end,  but  they  were  not  prepared  to  consent 
to  a  policy  which  was  in  opposition  to  that  recommended  by 
their  leaders  in  the  Cabinet.  In  the  country  at  large  the  de- 
mand for  universal  compulsion  came  chie£y  from  the  attested 
married  men.  They  had  already  succeeded  to  a  great  extent  in 
their  claim  for  the  "  combing  out  "  of  single  men  from  reserved 
industries,  but  it  became  clear  that  the  number  of  single  men 
thus  supplied  to  the  Army  was  not  sufficient  to  postpone  by 
more  than  a  few  weeks  the  call  to  the  attested  married  men. 
The  latter  class,  therefore,  began  to  inquire  why  they  should  be 
submitted  to  the  extreme  inconvenience  of  having  to  give  up 
their  businesses  and  join  the  Army,  while  others  who  had  not 
attested  and  not  shown  their  patriotism  in  any  way  were  per- 
mitted to  continue  their  avocations  without  interruption,  and  to 
reap  the  advantage  of  diminished  competition.  A  bye-election 
in  the  Market  Harboro'  Division  of  Leicestershire  gave  the 
attested  married  men  an  opportunity  of  bringing  forward  a  more 
direct  expression  of  their  views.  The  Coahtion  candidate  was 
Mr.  Percy  A  Harris,  and  on  March  14  Mr.  T.  Gibson  Bowles 
was  adopted  as  Independent  candidate  by  the  Committee  of  a 
newly  formed  Association  of  attested  married  men.  It  was,  in- 
deed, well  known  that  Mr.  Bowles'  main  preoccupations  were 
naval  rather  than  military.  In  a  series  of  very  vigorous  articles, 
published  in  the  Candid  Quarterly  Review,  he  had  advocated 
a  strong  naval  policy,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  had 
taken  up  the  attitude  that  so  far  as  Great  Britain  was  concerned 
the  war  should  be  a  naval  war  alone,  and  that  the  raising  of 
huge  armies  to  fight  on  the  Continent  had  been  a  mistake.  The 
progress  of  the  war,  however,  had  induced  Mr.  Bowles  to  alter 
his  view,  at  any  rate  as  to  the  present  applicability  of  his 
doctrine  ;  and  thus  it  was  that  by  the  middle  of  March  he  came 
to  represent  the  grievances  of  the  attested  married  men,  and  in 
particular  to  demand,  on  their  behalf,  the  institution  of  a  system 
of  universal  compulsion.  The  general  feeling  throughout  the 
country,  however,  appeared  to  be  one  of  confidence  in  the 
Government.  The  Government  were  plainly  unwilling  at  the 
present  moment  to  introduce  compulsion.'and  the  people  had  no 
occasion  to  believe  that  the  Government  would  refrain  from  in- 
forming them  if  it  should  consider  such  a  measure  necessary. 
Accordingly,  the  result  of  the  polling  in  the  Market  Harboro' 
Division  of  Leicestershire  showed  a  large  majority  for  Mr.  Percy 
Harris,  who  was  elected  by  7,826  votes  against  3,711  cast  for 
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Mr.  GibBon  Bowles.  This  result  was  generally  considered  as  a 
triamph  for  tbe  GoTemmeDt,  but  opinions  differed  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  bad  been  fought  on  the  question  of  universal 
mihtary  service. 

Meanwhile,  the  question  of  trade  with  Germany  after  the 
war  was  under  constant  consideration.  Early  in  March  it  was 
announced  that  a  Conference  would  shortly  be  held  in  Paris 
with  the  Allied  countries  to  discuss  the  question,  and  some  alarm 
was  expressed  by  Free  Trade  members  lest,  as  a  result  of  the 
Conference,  the  country  should  find  itself  committed  to  a  fiscal 
system  not  approved  by  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Prime 
Minister,  however,  gave  assurauces  that  tbe  British  representa- 
tives at  the  Conference  would  return  from  Paris  uncommitted 
on  behalf  of  this  country  to  any  specific  measures  to  be  taken 
after  tbe  war,  and  be  expressed  the  hope  that  no  measure  would 
be  adopted  that  would  in  reality  be  more  harmful  to  the  Allies 
themselves  than  to  tbe  enemy.  On  March  10  Lord  Selborne, 
President  of  tbe  Board  of  Agriculture,  speaking  at  tbe  London 
School  of  Economics,  said  that  after  tbe  war  the  whole  attitude 
of  Parliament  towards  agriculture  would  have  to  be  changed. 
The  land  question  must  be  considered  solely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  tbe  security  of  the  nation  and  national  defence.  He 
drew  various  morals  from  the  war.  He  said  that  we  bad  learnt 
the  immense  strength  which  was  gained  by  a  country  if  it  could 
feed  its  own  people ;  we  had  learnt  tbe  great  value  of  rural 
population ;  we  bad  learnt  the  anxieties  that  were  caused  to  a 
nation  at  war  which  had  to  import  a  large  proportion  of  essential 
products  from  overseas  during  the  war ;  and  he  went  on  to  infer 
that  our  agricultural  laws  must  be  so  framed  as  to  obtain  the 
greatest  possible  national  security.  The  land  question  would 
have  to  be  studied  afresh  in  tbe  light  of  tbe  experience  obtained 
from  tbe  war,  and  the  attitude  of  the  State  towards  agriculture 
would  have  to  be  changed. 

But  the  main  propaganda  in  this  direction  came  from  Mr. 
Hughes,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Aastralia,  who  had  lately  arrived 
on  a  visit  to  this  country.  As  in  the  case  of  Sir  Bobert  Borden 
tbe  previous  year,  Mr.  Hughes  was  invited  by  Mr.  Asquith  to 
attend  a  Cabinet  Meeting  held  on  March  9,  and  on  tbe  follow- 
ing day  he  was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.  His  first  important 
speech  was  delivered  on  March  15  before  the  British  Imperial 
Council  of  Commerce,  when  bis  chief  text  was  the  extent  of 
German  influence  in  British  trade  and  British  national  life,  and 
the  necessity  for  ruthlessly  destroying  that  influence.  "You 
cannot  proceed,"  he  said,  "upon  the  assumption  that  the 
economic  policy  of  a  nation  has  no  relation  to  its  national 
policy  ;  tbe  relations  between  the  two  are  inseparably  intimate 
and  complex.  This  fact  is  fundamental.  To  ignore  it  is  not 
only  to  invite  but  to  ensure  national  destruction.  For  a  time 
the  trade  of  a  nation  that  treats  trade  as  if  it  had  no  connexion 
with  the  national  safety  may  make  great  strides,  as  did  ours, 
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bat  there  comes  a  day  of  reckoniDg  to  snch  nations,  as  it  has 
come  to  US."  On  March  17  Mr.  Hughes  spohe  again  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims'  Club,  where  he  tooK  the  opportunity  of 
reiterating  his  belief  in  the  JQstice  of  the  Allied  cause,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  help  which  Anstr&lia  had  been  able  to  render.  He 
declared  that  what  the  Dominion  had  accomplished  would  have 
been  impossible  but  for  the  fact  that  Australia  recognised  com- 
pulsory military  training  to  be  the  comer-stone  of  their  demo- 
cratic edifice  and  had  adopted  that  system  two  years  before  war 
broke  out.  Speaking  agam  at  the  City  Carlton  Club  on  March 
20,  Mr.  Hughes  said  that  not  only  must  the  mihtary  power  of 
Germany  be  utterly  crushed  but  the  people  of  the  Empire  must  ex- 
tirpate— root,  branch,  and  seed — German  control  and  influence  in 
British  trade  and  industry.  That  task,  he  said,  involved  many 
very  complex  questions.  Our  preparations  must  be  begun  at 
once,  and  he  strongly  urged  that  British  policy  after  the  war 
should  be  authoritatively  declared  without  delay.  On  March  22 
the  freedom  of  the  City  of  London  was  conferred  upon  Mr. 
Hughes.  Great  enthusiasm  had  been  aroused  in  the  country 
by  his  speeches,  and  on  March  23  it  was  urged  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  he  should  be  included  among  the  British 
delegates  to  the  Paris  Economic  Conference.  This  proposal, 
however,  was  described  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  a  delicate 
question  which  it  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  this  country 
or  of  the  Dominions  to  discQBS. 

Meanwhile,  the  question  of  air  defence  still  continued  to  be 
agitated  from  time  to  time.  On  March  15  Lord  Derby,  repre- 
senting the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  the  Air  Service, 
made  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  work  of  the 
Committee,  and  announced  that  Lord  Montagu  bad  consented 
to  join  it  at  the  request  of  the  Prime  Minister.  He  added  that 
he  would  not  hesitate  to  resign  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Com- 
mittee if  he  found  that  it  interfered  with  his  work  at  the 
War  Office.  Both  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Montagu  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  Committee  was  but  the  nucleus  of  a 
more  important  development.  A  full  debate  took  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  this  subject  on  March  22,  in  the 
course  of  the  second  reading  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  (No.  2) 
Bill.  It  was  opened  by  Mr.  Joynson-Hicks  who  urged  that  the 
Civic  Authorities  should  be  permitted  to  give  warning  of  an  ap- 
proaching air  raid  as  soon  as  they  themselves  became  aware 
of  it,  whether  from  the  Naval  Authorities  or  from  any  other 
source,  and  that  the  Naval  Officers  who  first  learned  of  the 
approach  of  German  air-craft  should  be  authorised  to  inform 
the  Civic  Authorities,  without  having  to  communicate  with  the 
Admiralty.  In  consequence  of  the  present  clumsy  system  the 
warning  siren  at  Bamsgate  in  the  raid  of  three  days  previously 
was  not  sounded  until  the  German  air  machines  had  gone.  U 
the  Civic  Authorities  had  been  allowed  to  give  warning  when 
they  heard  the  firing  in  the  direction  of  Dover,  the  Sund»y- 
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school  children  who  were  killed  would  have  been  kept  at  home 
and  their  lives  saved.  Mr.  Joynson-Hicks  added  that  he  bad 
groond  for  believing  that  there  was  substance  in  the  recent 
criticisms  made  in  the  Hoase  by  Mr.  Bennett-Goldney  of  the 
staffs  of  the  air-craft  stations  on  the  south-east  coast ;  for  in  the 
last  raid  too  many  officers  were  found  to  be  away  at  lunch  at 
the  same  time. 

Mr.  Pemberton  Billing  made  a  speech  of  somewhat  more 
heated  character,  and  criticised  the  credentials  of  the  members 
of  Lord  Derby's  Air  Service  Committee.  He  described  Great 
Britain  as  a  third-class  air  Power,  and  declared  that  thousands 
of  air  machines  had  been  ordered  hy  the  Royal  Flying  Corps 
which  were  afterwards  referred  to  at  the  Front  as  "  Fokker 
fodder,"  Quite  a  number  of  officers  of  the  Koyal  Flying 
Corps  bad  been  rather  murdered  than  killed.  He  knew  of 
thirty  air-pilots  who  were  quill-driving  instead  of  machine- 
driving.  The  Eoya!  Naval  Air  Service  was  at  present  of  no  use 
whatever  to  the  Grand  Fleet.  While  the  German  Fleet  had 
many  eyes  in  the  air,  ours  was  blind.  There  was  no  reason 
whatever  why  every  Zeppelin  in  Germany  should  not  be  blown 
up  within  the  next  six  months,  and  he  suggested  that  an  Air 
Board  should  be  appointed  with  full  administrative  powers, 
under  the  control  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

The  Government  reply  came  from  Mr.  Tennant,  who  said 
that  in  the  first  eight  or  ten  months  of  the  war  the  German  air- 
men hardly  dared  to  come  over  our  lines  in  Flanders,  while  our 
airmen  repeatedly  crossed  theirs.  Consequently  it  was  gro- 
tesquely absurd  and  absolutely  untrue  to  speak  of  this  country 
as  a  third-class  air  Power,  Mr.  Billing  had  stated  what  was  not 
true  when  he  alleged  that  no  air  raids  were  carried  out  by  us, 
and  he  was  singularly  ill-informed  in  his  criticism  of  Sir  David 
Henderson.  The  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  field  was  quite 
satisfied  with  the  Air  Service  at  the  Front.  In  reply  to  Mr. 
Joynson-Hicks,  Mr.  Tennant  stated  that  a  system  of  warnings 
had  been  arranged,  bnt  it  was  inadvisable  to  give  the  details. 
He  invited  Mr.  Joynson-Hicks  to  go  with  him  to  the  Horse 
Guards  and  examine  the  system,  an  invitation  which  was  im- 
mediately accepted.  Mr.  Tennant's  statement,  however,  failed 
to  give  satisfaction  in  many  parts  of  the  House,  and  Mr. 
Ellis  Gri£Bth  contended  that  the  Air  Committee,  as  it  had 
no  power  to  insist  upon  its  advice  being  carried  out,  did  not 
signify  any  progress.  Moreover,  he  affirmed  that  Lord  Derby 
could  not  possibly  have  the  time  to  perforin  the  duties  of  the 
office. 

The  next  important  debate  on  this  subject  arose  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  (No.  2)  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  March  28.  The  most  important  speech  of  the 
debate  was  again  made  by  Me.  Pemberton  Billing,  who  on  this 
occasion  carried  the  House  with  him  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  he  had  with  his  previooB  speech.    He  would  not  withdraw 
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his  allegation  that  Bome  of  oar  airmen  had  been  murdered 
rather  than  killed,  though  he  showed  that  he  did  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  the  victims  of  faulty  engines  and  groggy  aeroplanes 
had  been  killed  and  slain  felonioaaly.  He  submitted  to  the 
House  a  long  list  of  pilots  who  had  perished,  as  he  said, 
through  having  been  sent  up  in  machines  which  were  not 
fitted  for  the  tasks  given  them  and  which  had  been  hopelessly 
outclassed  by  the  German  machines.  "  Not  twenty  miles  from 
here,"  he  said,  "  there  are  the  finest  machines  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  and  yet  we  are  content  to  go  on  ordering  this  aero- 
nautical rubbish  in  thousands  from  the  Royal  Aircraft  Fac- 
tories." He  complained  that  pilots  were  being  driven  into  the 
air  in  the  night  madequately  armed  merely  to  satisfy  public 
clamour,  or  to  save  the  official  face.  He  urged  that  every 
aeroplane  should  be  fitted  with  dual  control,  affirming  that  in 
the  past  many  lives  would  have  been  saved  by  such  a  proceed- 
ing. Finally,  he  demanded  an  inquiry  into  the  charges  which 
he  had  brought. 

The  air  member  was  supported  in  his  criticisms  by  many 
other  members.  Sir  W.  A.  Gelder  stated  that  in  a  certain  town 
a  gun  about  which  the  military  had  solemnly  mounted  guard 
night  and  day  had,  when  the  Zeppelins  came,  been  found  to  be 
a  dummy.  Capt,  Bennett-Goldney  contended  that  there  was 
too  mucih  concealment  and  make-believe  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  and  recommended  that  the  Air  Service  should  be 
placed  under  one  competent  and  responsible  control.  In  this 
demand  he  was  supported  by  a  strong  speech  from  Sir  Alfred 
Moud. 

In  reply  to  these  numerous  criticisms,  Mr.  Tennant  an- 
nounced that  he  would  make  it  his  business  to  have  Mr.  Billing's 
charges  investigated  by,  if  possible,  a  judicial  body.  He  would 
ask  the  Prime  Minister  to  set  up  such  a  body  to  go  through  the 
charges  and  report  to  the  House.  Mr.  Tennant  mentioned 
that  his  own  eldest  son  was  in  the  Koya!  Flying  Corps,  and  he 
certainly  had  no  apprehension  that  he  would  be  murdered. 
The  hope  of  the  Government  of  being  able  to  deal  with  the 
Zeppelin  raids  was  higher  to-day  than  ever  it  had  been.  For 
the  rest,  Mr.  Tennant  assured  the  House  that  the  matter  was 
engaging  the  attention  of  a  great  number  of  not  really  stupid 
people. 

Meanwhile  the  Defence  of  the  Bealm  Act  was  from  time  to 
time  being  strengthened  by  new  regulations.  On  March  23  an 
opportunity  was  taken  by  Mr.  Trevelyan  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  open  a  debate  on  the  administration  of  the  Act.  He 
complained  that  the  Government  had  unnecessarily  prosecuted 
oS'enders  against  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  had  suppressed 
newspapers  for  mere  indiscretions.  He  dealt  particularly  with 
the  case  of  the  daughter  of  an  English  squire,  a  lady  of  pure 
English  extraction,  who  was  arrested  in  September,  1515,  at 
her  father's  house  in  his  absence,  her  father  being  kept  in 
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igaorance  of  her  whereabouts  for  seventeen  days.  Mr.  Tre- 
velyan  stated  that  she  was  still  detained  in  an  internmertt  camp, 
though  no  charge  had  been  made  against  her.  A  further 
instance  of  a  similar  character  was  bronght  forward  by  Mr. 
Jowett.  The  answer  to  these  criticisms  was  made  by  the 
Attorney-General  who  began  by  reminding  the  critics  of  the 
Act  that  the  country  was  at  war.  He  assured  them  that  there 
was  a  conclusive  answer  to  all  the  cases  which  they  had  cited, 
and  he  gave  full  details  as  to  the  case  of  the  English  squire's 
daughter.  He  said  that  by  her  own  admissions  she  had  from 
1909  been  the  intimate  friend  of  a  person  who  had  been  obliged 
to  flee  the  country  because  he  had  been  associated  with  sedition 
and  attempts  at  assassination.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the 
war  this  individual  had  left  England  and  had  gone  to  Berlin, 
and  he  had  since  been  employed  there  as  an  agent  of  the  enemy. 
He  had  visited  neutral  countries  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
meetings  with  people  from  this  country,  and  id  May,  1915,  the 
squire's  daughter  had  gone  to  Switzerland  and  met  this  Ger- 
man spy,  and  the  two  had  stayed  in  the  same  hotel  for  several 
days.  She  had  then  come  back  to  England  with  a  message 
from  the  spy  to  one  of  his  accompUces  here,  and  when  she  was 
arrested  she  had  in  her  possession  literature  of  a  seditious  char- 
acter advocating  revolution  and  murder. 

The  operations  of  the  war  formed  the  subject  of  a  debate 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  March  30,  for  it  was  still  the  case 
that  criticism  against  the  action  of  the  Government  was  more 
free  in  the  Upper  than  in  the  Lower  House.  In  the  present 
case  Lord  Beresfoid  raised  the  question  of  responsibility  for 
the  Mesopotamian  operations  by  asking  whether  the  General 
Officer  commanding  the  British  forces  besieged  at  Kut-el- 
Amara  had  recommeDded  the  advance  on  Ctesiphon.  He 
declared  that  General  Townshend  ought  never  to  have  been 
committed  to  the  advance  on  Bagdad  with  less  than  three 
divisions,  whereas  in  point  of  fact  he  had  gone  with  less  than 
one.  His  line  of  communications  was  380  miles  long,  and  the 
worst  hne  of  commuoications  possible  in  war  time,  for  it  was  a 
river.  Very  few  light  draught  boats  had  been  provided,  though 
it  was  known  that  the  river  was  shallow.  He  said  that  the 
whole  of  these  auxiliary  campaigns  had  been  gambles,  and 
asked  why  no  despatches  from  Mesopotamia  had  been  pub- 
Ushed  during  the  last  year.  Finally,  he  stated  that  he  had 
had  some  time  ago  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Prime  Minister 
giving  advice  which  if  it  had  been  followed  would  have  pre- 
vented the  loss  of  the  Lusitania  and  of  the  battleships  which 
had  been  sunk  in  the  Dardanelles. 

To  these  charges  Lord  Islington  made  a  brief  reply  on  behalf 
of  the  Government.  He  said  that  any  recommendation  which 
General  Townshend  had  made  before  his  attempted  advance  on 
Ctesiphon  would  have  been  addressed  to  the  General  Officer 
commanding  in  Mssopotemia,  Sir  John  Nixon,  and  no  such 
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repreaentation  had  been  reported  to  the  Government.  The 
advaace  had  been  authorised  by  the  Government  on  the  advice 
of  the  General  Officer  commanding  in  Mesopotamia  and  the 
Government  of  India.  At  the  proper  timS  the  Government 
vrould  be  prepared  to  face  the  cloBest  examination  on  all  that 
had  taken  place  in  Mesopotamia.  Lord  Midleton  pressed  further 
tor  the  publication  of  dispatches,  and  Lord  Crewe  replied  that 
it  would  be  considered  how  far  the  public  interest  would  allow 
of  such  pubhcation.  He  added  that  no  naval  or  military 
commander  had  been  asked  by  the  civil  power  to  undertake 
operations  with  a  force  which  he  had  declared  to  be  inadequate 
for  the  purpose. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  compulsory  measures  of  the  Military 
Service  Act  and  the  Munitions  Act  were  received  in  the  country 
with  far  less  opposition  than  had  been  anticipated,  either  by  the 
friends  or  by  the  foes  of  these  measures.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot 
be  recorded  that  there  was  no  opposition  of  any  kind.  At  the 
end  of  March  and  the  beginning  of  April  various  strikes  were 
organised  in  some  of  the  most  important  Munition  Works  in 
the  area  of  the  Clyde.  A  body  calling  itself  the  Clyde  Workers' 
Committee,  but  in  point  of  fact  identical  with  the  body  previ- 
ously known  as  the  Clyde  Labour  Withdrawal  Committee,  was 
endeavouring  to  organise  these  strikes  for  the  express  purpose 
of  holding  up  the  production  of  war  supplies,  and  thus  compelling 
the  Government  to  repeal  the  Military  Service  Act  and  the 
Munitions  of  War  Act  The  matter  was  brought  to  a  crisis  at 
the  end  of  March  by  the  arrest  of  six  of  the  ringleaders  of  this 
body.  An  account  of  this  action  was  given  to  the  House  of 
Commons  on  March  28  by  Dr.  Addison,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions.  He  said  that  though  the  measures 
taken  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  to  secure  dilution  of  labour 
in  the  Clyde  District  had  been  acquiesced  in  by  the  local  Trade 
Union  leaders,  this  new  body  had  nevertheless  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  obstructing  the  Acts  in  every  way  that  they  could. 
A  series  of  strikes  had  been  organised  for  this  purpose  which 
had  not  been  ended  by  repudiation  of  the  strike  and  the  strikers 
by  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers.  Accordingly,  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions  had  felt  it  necessary  to  take  action  under 
Section  11  of  the  Defence  of  the  Bealm  Begnlations  and  request 
the  Military  Authorities  to  remove  six  of  the 'ringleaders.  Sir 
Edward  Carson  immediately  suggested  that  these  men  had  been 
guilty  of  high  treason,  and  various  other  members  urged  that 
they  should  be  brought  to  trial.  Dr.  Addison  replied  that  the 
whole  matter  was  being  carefully  considered,  and  in  tbe  mean- 
time the  men  would  have  the  choice  of  remaining  in  one  of 
certain  other  areas  than  the  Clyde. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  although  it  gave 
rise  to  protest,  was  comparatively  successful  in  leading  to  a 
termination  of  the  troubles.  A  meeting  of  the  Clyde  Workers' 
Committee  was  held  to  protest  against  the  deportation  of  their 
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members  who  had  been  arrested,  bat  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  IJigineers  acted  with  the  Grovern- 
ment  and  inBtrncted  their  District  Secretary  that  members  of 
the  Society  should  not  leave  work  in  order  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting.  Three  further  arrests  were  made  in  Glasgow  under 
the  instructions  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  and  the  men 
arrested  were  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  six,  who 
had  all  been  conveyed  to  the  East  coast.  The  specitic  allega- 
tion against  them  was  that  of  having  delayed  the  production 
of  monitions  in  one  of  the  local  controlled  establishments ; 
and  they  were  required  to  remain  at  a  specified  distance  from 
Glasgow  BO  long  as  the  AnthoritieB  might  consider  this  neces- 
sary. Throughout  the  month  of  March,  Government  Commis- 
sioners were  m  Glasgow  paying  special  attention  to  the  situa- 
tion existing  on  Clydeside,  and  these  Commissioners  succeeded 
in  retaining  close  touch  with  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
EngineerB.  On  March  30  Mr,  Lloyd  George  made  a  statement 
in  the  House  of  Commons  describing  the  origin  of  the  strike. 
He  said  it  was  untrue  that  it  had  arisen  from  the  withdrawal 
of  privileges  formerly  enjoyed  by  shop  stewards.  The  workmen 
had  claimed  that  the  stewards  should  be  allowed  to  interrupt 
their  own  work  in  order  to  go  into  other  departments  and  en- 
quire into  the  operation  of  the  arrangements  for  the  dilution  of 
labour.  The  employers  had  objected  to  this  demand  but  had 
offered  to  submit  it  to  the  Clyde  Commissioners.  This  offer  had 
been  declined  by  the  men  who  notwithstanding  that  they  were 
engaged  on  urgent  national  work  had  forthwith  gone  on  strike. 
The  employers  had  been  willing  to  give  reasonable  facilities  to 
the  men's  representatives  to  ascertain  what  was  being  done 
under  the  dilution  scheme.  Against  this  statement  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  it  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Hogge  that  only  one  side  of 
the  case  had  been  presented  to  the  House,  but  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
retorted  that  if  there  bad  been  another  side  the  men  would 
have  presented  it  before  the  Clyde  Conmiissioners.  He  said 
that  every  bargain  made  by  the  men  with  the  Ministry  of  Muni- 
tions and  with  the  Prime  Minister  himself  had  been  broken. 
Further  criticism  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  came  from  Mr. 
Fringle  who  alleged  that  in  a  particular  instance  negotiations 
had  Been  broken  off  by  the  Ministry  of  Muni^ons  when  pros- 
pects of  a  settlement  were  extremely  good.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
denied  that  there  was  any  truth  in  this  allegation,  though  he 
admitted  that  Dr.  Addison,  the  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions,  had  been  approached  but  had  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  men  who  at  that  moment  were  defying 
the  law.  He  bad  told  them  that  the  first  thing  they  had  to  do 
was  to  return  to  work.  Dr.  Addison  himself  then  stated  that 
the  suggestions  which  had  been  made  to  him  by  the  members 
of  the  Clyde  Workers'  Committee  had  been  impracticable,  and 
he  had  informed  his  visitors  that  the  Government  could  make 
Qo  conditions.    Mr.  Lloyd  George  again  declared  that  there  had 
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been  nothing  in  the  nature  of  negotiatioaB,  and  that  the  Workers' 
Committee  was  an  organisatioo  to  foment  sedition  against  the 
Grovemment,  against  order,  and  against  Trade  Unionism  itself. 
He  announced  further  that  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  was  proceed- 
ing to  Glasgow  to  inform  the  Trade  Unions,  whose  leaders  had 
been  perfectly  loyal,  of  the  whole  circumstanceB,  But  already 
the  bitterness  of  the  dispute  was  beginning  to  subside,  for  on 
March  30,  363  men  returned  to  work,  and  by  April  4  the  strike 
was  practically  at  an  end.  The  factors  which  were  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  this  fortunate  conclusion  were  the  Arm 
action  and  attitude  of  the  Anthorities  throughout,  supported  by 
the  decided  repudiation  of  the  strike  by  the  Executive  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing features  of  allied  policy  in  regard  to  the  war  was  the  gradu- 
ally increasing  co-operation  between  the  various  countries  of 
the  Allies,  and  their  effort  to  establish  a  common  policy.  This 
movement  culminated  on  March  27  in  an  important  Conference 
in  Paris,  which  was  held  for  the  discussion  not  only  of  economic 
questions  but  also  of  military  matters,  and  especially  questions 
relating  to  arms  and  ammunition.  The  British  representatives 
were  Mr.  Asquith,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Mr,  Lloyd  George,  Lord 
Kitchener,  and  General  Sir  WiUiam  Bobertson  ;  and  the  nations 
represented  at  the  Conference  included  not  only  Great  Britain 
and  France,  but  also  Bussia  with  two  members,  Serbia  with 
four  members,  Belgium  with  three  members,  Italy  with  five 
members,  and  Portugal  and  Japan  with  one  member  each. 
The  Conference  continued  for  two  days,  at  the  end  of  which  M. 
Briand  thanked  the  representatires  of  the  Allied  Powers  fot 
their  invaluable  help  and  congratulated  himself  on  the  ease  with 
which  the  different  questions  discussed  had  been  settled.  He 
added  that  if  new  questions  involving  joint  discussion  were 
to  arise  it  was  certain  that  the  Allied  Governments  would  con- 
sider that  the  best  way  to  settle  them  would  be  to  meet  again. 
No  public  statement  was  made  as  to  the  detailed  conclusions 
attained  by  the  Conference,  but  satisfaction  was  expressed  on 
all  sides  as  to  its  results,  especially  with  regard  to  economic 
matters.  The  joint  discussion  of  policy  on  this  latter  point 
prepared  the  way  for  the  important  economic  Conference  which 
was  to  be  held  in  Paris  a  few  weeks  later. 

During  the  month  of  April  the  agitation  for  a  more  stringent 
application  of  the  blockade  to  Germany  was  temporarily  quies- 
cent. The  discussion  of  the  subject  during  the  previous  month, 
however,  had  not  been  without  fruit,  for  on  April  5  Lord  Bobert 
Cecil  announced  that  in  order  to  mark  the  practical  identity  of 
absolute  contraband  and  conditional  contraband  in  respect  of 
the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage,  the  Government  proposed  to 
issue  a  complete  list  of  all  contrabands  absolote  and  conditional, 
so  that  neutral  traders  should  have  notice  of  the  position.  The 
list  of  contrabands  had  been  extended  from  time  to  time,  and  it 
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was  proposed  to  add  certain  articles  almost  immediately.  These 
proposals  were  forthwith  caxried  into  effect. 

Discontent  with  the  Government  was  perhaps  becoming  now 
more  general  than  it  had  been  for  some  time  past.  The  main- 
spring of  this  sentiment  was  undoubtedly  the  delay  and  hesitation 
displayed  by  the  Cabinet  on  the  question  of  the  introduction 
of  compnlaory  military  service.  Nevertheless,  there  can  be  no 
donbt  that  even  when  criticism  was  mnning  at  its  strongest  the 
cotmtry  was  at  all  times  ready  to  give  overwhelming  support 
to  the  Grovemment,  if  for  no  other  reason,  at  least  because  no 
alternative  Government  was  conceivable.  The  support  of  the 
Hoase  of  Commons  was  shown  rather  unexpectedly  in  a  debate 
raised  by  Sir  Frederick  Banbory  on  April  6  on  the  subject  of 
the  salaries  of  Members.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
moved  that  a  Member  of  Parliament  employed  in  the  naval  or 
military  forces  should  be  obliged  to  decide  whether  he  would 
take  his  salary  as  a  Member  or  as  a  soldier  or  sailor,  whereupon 
Sir  Frederick  Banbury  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that 
all  salaries  of  Members  of  Parliament  should  be  stopped.  The 
amendment  was  warmly  denounced  by  Mr.  Duke  who  described 
it  as  a  breach  of  the  party  truce,  and  declared  that  a  man  who 
had  10,0002.  a  year  and  wished  to  deprive  a  Labour  Member  of 
of  his  400^.  a  year  was  not  playing  the  game.  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
expressed  his  agreement  with  Mr.  Duke,  and  said  the  question 
was  as  much  one  of  Party  controversy  as  Home  Rule  or  Welsh 
Disestablishnient.  The  amendment  was  also  deprecated  by  Sir 
Edward  Carson  and  was  6nally  rejected  by  247  votes  to  32. 

There  can  be  no  greater  proof  of  the  determination  of  the 
country  to  prosecute  the  war  at  any  cost  to  a  sncceesful  conclu- 
sion than  the  reception  accorded  to  the  Budget  which  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  McKenna  into  the  House  of  Commons  on 
April  4.  He  began  his  account  of  the  estimated  revenue  with  a 
loyal  allnsion  to  the  gift  of  100,000/.  which  the  King  had  re- 
cently made  to  the  nation.  He  estimated  the  net  revenue  at 
502,000,0002.  The  estimated  expenditure  was  1,825,000,000/., 
so  that  the  estimated  deficit  was  1,323.000,000;.  That  would 
have  to  be  made  good  by  borrowing,  and  reckoning  interest  at 
5  per  cent,  and  Sinking  Fund  at  1  per  cent,  he  had  to  meet  a 
new  charge  for  interest  and  Sinking  Fund  amounting  to 
79,000,0002. 

He  proposed  an  addition  to  the  Income  Tax  which  wonld  rise 
by  Is.  6d.,  making  the  maximum  rate  of  tax  5s.  in  the  pound. 
Earned  incomes  up  to  5002.  a  year  wonld  in  future  pay  2i.  3(2.  in 
the  pound  instead  of  2s.  \\d.  as  at  present.  For  earned  incomes 
between  5002.  and  1,0002.  the  rate  would  be  2«.  M.,  and  the  tax 
wonld  be  carried  up  to  5s.  by  successive  stages,  the  maximum 
to  be  paid  on  earned  incomes  exceeding  2,5002.  a  year.  On  un- 
earned incomes  the  new  scale  would  begin  at  3s.  on  incomes  not 
exceeding  3002.,  and  would  rise  by  stages  to  5s.  on  incomes  ex- 
ceeding 2,0002.     On  unearned  incomes  Uie  nominal  rate  through- 
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out  woQld  be  5s.  in  the  pound,  and  that  would  be  the  rate 
collected  at  the  source.  These  increases  were  expected  to  pro- 
duce 43,500,0002.  He  did  not  propose  any  change  in  the  rate  of 
euper-tax. 

Mr.  McKenna's  proposals  under  the  head  of  Customs  and 
Excise  were  estimated  to  bring  in  a  revenue  of  21,800,000^,  not 
allowing  tor  forestallments.  The  third  propoeal  was  for  a  tax  on 
entrance  fees  charged  for  amuBements,  theatres,  cinemas,  foot- 
ball matches,  and  horse  races,  and  he  expected  from  this  source 
a  revenue  of  5,000,000/.  This  proposal  was  most  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  House.  From  a  tax  on  railway  tickets  the  Chan- 
cellor estimated  that  he  would  receive  3,000,000!.,  a  proposal 
which  appeared  to  give  less  satisfaction  to  the  House,  The 
price  of  sugar  in  this  country  being  lower  than  it  was  in  New 
York,  it  was  proposed  to  add  jd.  to  the  sugar  tax,  and  7,000,000/. 
was  expected  from  this  source.  Cocoa,  coffee,  and  chicory  were 
to  pay  higher  duties,  the  tax  on  cocoa  being  increased  from  l^d. 
to  hd.  a  pound,  and  the  tax  on  coffee  and  chicory  from  Sd.  to  6c!., 
a  change  which  was  expected  to  yield  2,000,000/.  A  tax  was 
proposed  on  matches  which  would  add  2,000,000/.  to  the  revenue ; 
another  2,000,000/.  were  to  be  obtained  from  taxes  on  mineral 
waters,  cyder,  and  perry. 

Increased  duties  were  to  be  placed  on  motor  cars  and  motor 
bicycles,  which  were  estimated  to  bring  in  800,000i.  For 
1916-17  the  total  revenue  from  these  taxes  would  be  21,450,000/., 
and  adding  the  43,500,000/.  from  the  Income  Tax  additions,  the 
additional  revenue  from  his  proposals,  so  far,  would  be  practically 
65,000,000/.  But  the  difference  between  tiie  true  revenues  of 
the  two  years  was  93,000,000/.,  for  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  of 
the  new  taxes  the  previous  year  there  had  been  a  run  of  only 
six  months.  The  Excess  Profits  Tax  was  to  be  increased  from 
50  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent.,  and  this  and  the  munitions  levy  on 
controlled  estabhshments  were  expected  to  give  86,000,000/. 
A  decline  in  the  revenue  of  5,000,000/.  from  beer  and  spirits 
was  allowed  for,  and  if  the  taking  over  of  distilleries  by  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions  should  lead  to  an  increased  charge  for 
spirits,  Mr.  McKenna  promised  that  the  increase  should  be  ab- 
sorbed for  the  public  benefit  by  way  of  taxation. 

Forecasting  the  position  at  the  end  of  1916-17,  Mr.  McKeuna 
said  our  permanent  revenue  (leaving  out  the  temporary  jneld 
of  the  Excess  ProBtB  Tax)  would  then  be  423,000,000/.,  our 
total  indebtedness  3,440,000,000;.,  of  which  800,000,000/.  would 
be  attributable  to  advances  to  Allies  and  Dominions,  leaving 
oor  net  debt  at  2,640,000,0002. ,  and  the  debt  charge,  allowing 
for  a  substantial  Sinking  Fund,  145,000,000/.  He  estimated 
that  our  annual  post-war  expenditure  would  be  388,000,000/., 
leaving  a  surplus  on  the  basis  of  peace  expenditure,  after  an- 
other year  of  war,  of  85,000,000/.  By  way  of  comparison  he 
stated  that  we  were  raising  in  the  present  year  over  300,000,000/. 
by  new  taxation  imposed  since  the  war,  whereas  Dr.  Helfferich 
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in  Germany  had  only  announced  a  donbtfnl  increaBe  of 
HOOO.OOOi. 

The  new  taxes  may  he  sammarised  as  follows : — 

Tax  ranging  froni  id.  to  Is.  on  admiBsiou  tickets  for  theatres, 
cinema  hoases,  football  matches,  and  horse  races. 

Tax  ranging  from  Id.  upwards  on  railway  tickets  costing 
more  than  Qd. 

Tax  of  4d.  per  thousand  on  household  matches. 

Tax  of  id.  a  gallon  on  table  waters  prepared  with  sugar  and 
fermented  ;  8<1  on  all  others;  id.  on  cyder  and  perry. 

The  effect  of  the  increase  of  the  old  taxes  was  as  follows : — 

Income  Tax,  earned :  new  rate  2«.  3d.  to  5s.  in  the  pound, 
aa  against  28.  l^d.  to  3s.  Gd.  Unearned :  38.  to  5^.,  as  against 
2s.  9^.  to  3s.  6(2.  Tax  of  soldiers'  and  sailors'  pay  and  Super- 
tax unchanged. 

Taxpayers  on  the  quarterly  instalment  plan  might,  if  they 
wished,  pay  weekly  by  means  of  stamped  Income  Tax  cards. 

Motor  cars  up  to  16  h.p.,  licence  duty  doubled  ;  over  16 
h.p.,  duty  trebled. 

Motor  cycles  up  to  4  h.p.,  2  guineas;  above  that  three- 
quarters  of  the  duty  on  a  car  of  the  same  power.  Previous 
to  this  proposal  the  duty  had  been  11.  on  all  motor  cycles. 

Sagar:  increased  tax  of  id.  a  pound. 

Cocoa  tax  raised  from  l^d.  to  6d. 

Coffee  and  chicory  tax  raised  from  3d.  to  6d. 

Excess  Profits  Duty  raised  from  50  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  revenue  for  1916- 
17,  as  compared  with  the  receipts  for  1915-16  : — 


Eit&t«,  «te.,  Datin  -       -       .       - 

Btampa 

l^nd  Tu 

Hotue  Duty 

Inconw  Tu  (inclndjag  Baper-lai)  - 
Bioew  Profita  Dnty - 
Und  V»lnB  Duties  .  -  -  - 
Poatal  aerrioe .  .  -  -  - 
Telegraph  Serricc  -  -  -  - 
Telephone  Seivice  -  -  -  ■ 
Crown  Lands  -  -  -  .  - 
Soez  Ouial  Shuea  and  Sundry  LoMua 
HucelUneaiu  -       -       -        -        - 


1&1,600,000 
7S,I>00.000 
476,000 
26,000,000 
3,250,000 
6,860,000 
560,000 
5,000,000 
3,500,000 


y>  meet  Eipeoditure  ohirgeable  n 
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The  following  table  sbowB  the  estimated  expenditure,  1916-17, 
compared  with  me  issues  of  1915-16 : — 


Exchaqiier 
19U-18. 


National  Dabt  Scrvicea  :— 

Insiilc  Om  Fixed  Dabt  Charge        .... 

Ontaide  the  Fixed  Debt  Charge       .... 
Road  Improvemeat  Fond  -..--. 
Paymenta  to  Local  TaiatioD  Acooanta,  etc. 
Otber  Consolidated  I'and  Serrlcel      .... 
Army  (including  Ordnance  Factories) 

Navy 

Ministry  of  Munitions  (iiii:ladiiig  Ordnance  Faotorifa) 
CSvil  Sarrices      ........ 

Cnstonu  and  Eiciae  and  Inland  Revenne  - 

Post  Office  Serrices 

Votes  of  Credit 


9,tW),0l» 
1,700,000 

16,000t 
17.00(H 

l,«»t- 

GG,G15.000 

4,841,000 

2B,fB7,000 

300,000,000 


64,na,oc 

4,603,0( 
2e,S73,0( 


TdUI £^8SO,000      £1,650,168,000 


The  Final    Balance  Sheet,   1916-17,  as  proposed   by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Excheqaer  was  as  follows : — 


--•■ 

Kxpenditnr^                           1 

81.250,000 

9,750,000 

Inside  the  Filed  Debt 

63,300,000 

Cha>^    .        . 

12,818,000 

Proposed  additional  taxation 

Estate,  etc.,  Duties     -       - 

30,000,000 

charge  ;- 

Stamps       -       .       -       . 

7.000,000 

£81.936.000 

Interest  and  Expenses 

HouaeDnty        -       -       . 

Inoome      Tax      (inohiding 

8upa--ta.)       -       .       - 

Proposed  additional  luxation 

1.990,000 

161.600,000 

Debt:- 

£32,500,000 

13,600.000 

114,436,000 

76,000.000 

11.000,000 

tion  Aooounta,  eto. 

S.600,000 

Postal  Servioe     -       -       - 

28,000,000 

Senices      -       . 

1.700.000 

Telegraph  Berrice        -       - 

16,000 

MinWj   or   Munitiona 

B60.000 

ReoalptB   from   Sau  Csual 

isa-°"— 

5,000.000 

1,000 

Total       . 

4,841,000 

Defleit     . 

£1,823.106,000 

Post  Office  Sorvioea 
Vote  of  Credit :— 

£300,000,000 

£1.836,380,000 

' 

Further  Votes  of  Credit 
£1,800,000.000 

1,800.000,000 

Total - 

1,826,380,000 

Boitowinga  lo  meet  Eipendi. 
tnre    <iargeab1e    ugalnrt 

againat  Capital  ■       - 
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Mr.  McKeona's  Badget  was  remarkable  not  only  on  tkccoant 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  most  gigantic  Budget  ever  brought 
into  the  House  of  CommoDs  in  the  history  of  the  country,  but 
also  from  the  fact  that  it  was  received  with  almost  nniTersal 
consent,  exception  being  taken  only  to  one  or  two  minor  features 
by  different  smal]  groups  of  Members. 

It  was  generally  considered  that  a  colossal  problem  had  been 
handled  in  a  way  which  was  financially  sound  and  approxi- 
mately just  to  all  classes  of  the  people.  The  only  tax  to  which 
any  senous  objection  was  taken  from  the  first  was  the  proposed 
duty  on  railway  tickets,  which  found  no  friends  in  any  Party 
and  was  opposed  with  particular  vehemence  by  the  Labour 
Members.  It  was  pointed  out  that  cheap  excursions  had  already 
been  abolished ;  that  the  railways  were  little  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pleasure,  and  that  the  new  tax,  therefore,  would  fall  in 
the  main  on  those  who  travelled  for  business.  It  followed  that 
the  Bailway  Tax  was  an  indirect  charge  on  trade,  and  in  the  case 
of  many  commercial  travellers  a  direct  charge  on  their  means 
of  livelihood.  Accordingly,  strong  representations  were  made  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  favour  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  proposal. 

When  the  debate  was  resumed  on  April  5,  Mr.  Hewins  re- 
ferred to  the  measures  taken  for  checking  the  importation  of 
luxuries.  He  condenmed  the  choice  of  prohibition  in  preference 
to  taxation,  arguing  that  prohibition,  itself  an  extreme  form  of 
t&rifb,  would  lead  to  intolerable  tariff  after  the  war.  He  re- 
garded the  Budget  as  an  intimation  to  the  Allies  that  the 
Government  did  not  mean  to  do  anything  at  all  at  the  Economic 
Conference  in  May.  Yet  that  Conference  might  be  one  of  the 
great  landmarks  in  history.  Many  other  speakers  deprecated 
the  Railway  Tax  as'being  likely  to  discourage  commerce.  Sir 
Alfred  Mond  warmly  praised  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
programme,  and  contrasted  its  finance  triumphantly  with  that 
of  Germany.  Mr.  Bryce  and  Sir  George  Beid  pointed  ont  that 
this  country  was  losing  rather  than  gaining  by  continuing  to 
enforce  double  Income  Tax  upon  Colonial  concerns  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  McKenna  promised  to  reply  later  to  his  critics ;  and  the 
resolutions  necessary  for  the  introduction  of  the  Finance  (New 
Duties)  Bill  were  reported  to  the  House,  it  being  explained  that 
if  the  new  taxes  were  got  through  quickly  the  Exchequer 
would  be  saved  3,000,0001.  The  Bill  was  thereupon  introduced 
by  Mr.  McKenna. 

The  second  reading  was  taken  on  April  10,  when  Mr,  T.  P. 
O'Connor  and  Mr.  Arthur  Stanley  made  a  combined  attack  on 
the  duty  on  matches,  pointing  out  that  the  industry  had  already 
suffered  severely  from  the  existence  of  the  war,  and  that  its  very 
existence  was  threatened  by  foreign  competition.  Mr.  Lough 
held  that  there  was  no  need  for  any  of  the  new  taxes.  Mr. 
Thomas  and  Mr.  Bowlands  directed  attention  to  the  hardships 
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which  would  arise  from  the  tax  od  railway  travelling,  and 
Major  Newman  said  it  would  press  hardly  on  Boldiers  and  young 
ofi6cers  travelling  long  distances  on  forlongb.  Mr.  Duke  hoped 
that  the  case  of  commercial  travellers  would  receive  special 
consideration. 

Mr.  Montagu  in  reply  said  that  all  the  suggestions  with  re- 
gard to  the  travelling  tax  would  be  carefully  considered  in  Com- 
mittee. Something  might  be  done  to  meet  the  criticisms  by 
exempting  commercial  travellers  from  the  tax,  and  yet  some- 
thing more  by  giving  up  the  tax  altogether.  "But,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  there  are  serious  objections  to  the  courses  which  have 
been  advocated  as  well  as  obvious  advantages,  and  the  tax,  as 
I  think,  is  a  good  way  of  obtaining  the  revenue  we  require." 
After  some  further  discussion  the  Bill  was  read  a  second 
time. 

The  Finance  (New  Duties)  Bill  was  considered  in  Committee 
on  April  12.  Little  alteration  was  made  in  the  proposed  tax 
on  amnsements  beyond  delaying  its  application  from  May  1 
to  15,  and  the  exclusion  from  it  of  philanthropic  and  ednca- 
tional  entertainments,  and  entertainments  intended  only  for 
the  amusement  of  children.  The  most  important  modification 
introduced  into  the  Bill,  however,  was  in  Clause  3  which  im- 
posed the  duties  on  railway  fares.  A  long  list  of  amendments 
had  been  put  down  with  reference  to  this  Clause ;  and  Mr. 
Montagu  stated  that  if  the  Government  were  to  meet  all  the 
hardships  which  would  arise  from  the  tax  on  railway  tickets, 
the  revenue  from  it  would  not  be  worth  collecting,  and  they 
had,  therefore,  decided,  with  considerable  reluctance,  to 
withdraw  the  Clause.  This  announcement  was  received 
with  general  satisfaction.  The  Match  Tax  was  saved  by  an 
important  concession  to  manufacturers.  Mr.  McKenna  stated 
that  it  had  been  decided  to  reduce  the  proposed  tax  on  boxes  of 
matches  which  contained  more  than  80  matches.  The  customs 
and  excise  duties  on  such  boxes  would  be  at  the  rate  of  Is.  9d. 
and  Is.  &d.  respectively  per  10,000  instead  of  3s.  6d.  and  3«.  4d. 
as  originally  contemplated.  It  was  announced  also  that  me- 
chanical lighters  would  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  tax. 
Thereafter  the  greater  part  of  the  Bill  had  an  easy  passage 
through  the  Committee,  the  Mineral  Water  Clause,  however, 
being  held  over  to  give  Mr.  McEenna  an  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing representatives  of  the  Mineral  "Water  Trade,  On  the  follow- 
ing day  the  Committee  stage  was  concluded  and  the  Bill  was 
read  a  third  time. 

Throughout  April  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Australia,  continued  making  speeches  from  time  to  time.  In 
deference  to  the  strong  feeling  that  he  should  be  one  of  the 
British  representatives  at  the  forthcoming  Paris  Conference, 
Mr.  Asquith  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  6 
that  the  Government  would  be  very  glad  to  make  use  of  his 
services  in  this  way  ;  and  on  April  10  the  Prime  Minister  further 
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RDDounced  that  the  CabiDet  had  actaally  invited  Mr.  Hughes 
to  be  one  of  the  tepreaeDtativea  of  the  Imperial  GoTemment  on 
that  occasion.  Mr.  Asquith  explained  that  the  hesitation  in 
coming  to  &  decision  on  this  subject  had  been  due  to  the  an- 
certainty  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  Mr.  Haghea  to  remain 
in  this  country  till  the  date  of  the  Conference. 

The  Conference  itself  formed  a  sabject  of  debate  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  April  11.  The  debate  was  opened  by 
Lord  Courtney  of  Penwith  who  asked  for  a  return  showing  the 
invitations  addressed  to  the  Government  to  join  in  the  Paris 
Conference,  the  replies  to  the  invitations,  and  the  instructions 
given  to  the  representatives  of  the  Government.  Lord  Courtney 
expressed  the  fear  that  the  aim  of  the  Conference  was  to  pro- 
long the  war  with  Germany  after  the  declaration  of  peace.  This 
aim  he  strongly  deprecated,  pointing  out  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  differentiating  tariffs  as  between  the  British  Dominions 
and  the  Allies  of  this  country,  as  for  example,  Bussia,  who 
supplied  us  with  commodities  which  also  came  from  the 
Dominions.  He  pressed  for  an  exact  definition  of  the  capacity 
in  which  Mr.  Hughes  would  attend  the  Conference.  Lord 
Bryce  similarly  directed  attention  to  the  dangers  of  founding  a 
commercial  policy  on  motives  of  resentment  and  revenge. 

Lord  Crewe,  while  admitting  many  of  the  points  made  by 
the  critics  of  the  Conference,  insisted  that  there  were  matters 
in  relation  to  commerce  with  Germany  which  were  fit  to  be 
discussed  at  a  Conference  between  the  AUies  without  committing 
any  of  the  countries  represented  to  a  final  policy.  Germany 
had  combined  commercial  expansion  with  political  intrigue 
with  an  audacity  and  success  which  had  no  parallel  in  modern 
times,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  we  could  separate  the  military 
ambitions  of  Germany  which  had  set  the  world  on  fire  from 
the  commercial  aggressiveness  of  that  country  all  over  the  world. 
Mr.  Hughes  would  attend  the  Conference  as  an  Imperial  repre- 
sentative, and  Lord  Crewe  had  no  doubt  that  he  would  take  a 
distinguished  part  in  its  deliberations.  The  only  instructions 
with  which  the  British  representatives  wonld  go  were  that  they 
should  keep  their  eyes  and  their  minds  open,  and  assist  in  ex- 
ploring the  subjects  which  would  be  brought  before  the  Confer- 
ence. They  would  go  and  they  would  return  without  committing 
the  Government  to  any  definite  course  of  action.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  have  too  many  opportunities  of  exchanging  views  with 
our  Allies.  Lord  Crewe  having  no  papers  to  lay  before  the 
House,  Lord  Courtney  withdrew  his  motion  for  a  return. 

From  April  18  to  the  end  of  the  month  Mr.  Hughes  made  a 
number  of  speeches  in  favour  of  a  strong  policy  to  be  adopted 
against  Germany.  On  the  18th  of  the  month  he  was  presented 
with  the  Freedom  of  the  City  of  London,  and  on  the  following 
day  he  was  entertained  at  dinner  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  representatives  of  organised  labour  in  this  country.  On  that 
occasion  he  spoke  at  length  on  the  strides  made  by  the  labour 
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movement  in  Australia,  the  steps  taken  by  the  Commonwealth 
Govemmeot  to  destroy  Q-ermany's  former  hold  on  Aastralian 
indostries,  the  need  of  a  great  national  policy  of  reconstruction 
involving  a  change  in  the  fiscal  policy  of  Qreat  Britain,  and  the 
urgent  necesBity  for  the  complete  reorganisation  of  the  resources 
of  the  Allies  m  order  to  bring  about  a  speedy  and  decisive 
victory. 

The  Australian  Prime  Minister  made  another  important 
speech  on  April  28  when  he  addressed  a  Conference  of  about  200 
representatives  of  commercial,  trade  union,  and  agricultural 
organisations  in  Glasgow.  He  referred  to  warnings  against  the 
policy  of  revenge  in  regard  to  Germany  after  the  war  and  advo- 
cated a  new  crusade  and  a  "  national  policy  " ;  the  two  aims  of 
that  policy  being,  first,  to  shorten  the  war,  and  next  to  build  up 
a  solid  foundation  for  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the 
whole  Empire.  We  must  strike  &  blow,  he  said,  at  the  econo- 
mic heart  of  the  enemy  and  go  over  Great  Britain  with  the 
harrows  of  resolute  protest,  tearing  up  every  veatige  of  German 
influence. 

The  demand  for  vigorous  economic  measures  against  Ger- 
many, both  during  and  after  the  war,  derived  great  impetus  from 
a  report  published  by  the  Government  Committee  upon  the 
treatment  by  the  enemy  of  the  British  prisoners  of  war,  dealing 
with  the  conditions  of  the  Camp  at  Wittenberg  during  and 
before  an  epidemic  of  typhus  fever  which  had  devastated  that 
Camp  in  the  first  six  months  of  1915.  The  information  upon 
which  the  report  was  based  had  been  collected  from  three 
prisoners  of  war  who  had  been  repatriated  from  Wittenberg, 
Major  Priestley,  Captain  Vidal,  and  Captain  Lauder  of  the 
KA.M.C.,  who  were  sent  to  the  Camp  soon  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  epidemic  and  were  only  released  from  Germany  towards  the 
end  of  February,  1916.  The  report  of  Mr.  Justice  Younger's 
Committee  showed  that  the  Germans  had  herded  about  15,000 
prisoners  or  more  within  wire  entanglements.  Most  of  these 
were  Russians  who  had  the  seeds  of  typhus  fever  among  them, 
and  it  was  ordered  that  they  should  be  mixed  with  the  other 
nationalities.  Over-crowding,  the  bitter  cold  of  the  winter, 
want  of  adequate  heating  and  clothing,  and  bad  and  insufficient 
food,  all  predisposed  the  men  to  infection.  It  was  actually 
carried  by  hce,  with  which  the  prisoners  swarmed,  as  tbe  only 
washing  material  allowed  them  was  an  occasional  cupful  of  soft 
soap  between  120  soldiers.  When  the  epidemic  broke  out  the 
whole  German  medical  staflE  went  off.  They  did  not  give  the 
sick  the  slightest  medical  aid  throughout  the  visitation.  In  the 
middle  of  February  English  doctors  were  marched  into  the 
Camp  ;  and  Captain  Lauder  gave  an  acconnt  of  tbe  horrors  he 
saw  there.  In  the  improvised  hospital  there  were  no  mattresses, 
the  typhus  patients  had  to  be  carried  there  on  the  tables  from 
which  the  men  ate,  and  these  tables  could  not  be  cleaned  be- 
cause there  was  no  soap.     For  the  first  month  the  sick  had  half 
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a  cap  of  milk  a  day,  and  there  waB  not  even  warm  water  to  mix 
with  it.  StimnlantB,  bandages,  everything  was  lacking,  and 
men  lost  their  limbs  by  gangrene  for  want  of  aocks.  There 
was  not  even  soap  for  the  sick  ontil  it  came  from  England. 

According  to  the  report,  the  German  authorities  knew  qaite 
well  the  horrors  of  the  Camp.  There  was  plenty  of  food  and 
medical  sapplies  ootaide,  bat  representations  were  commonly 
met  by  a  refusal,  and  the  chief  German  medical  aathority  spoke 
of  the  "  English  swine,"  and  when  the  dead  were  carried  out 
the  people  of  Wittenberg  were  allowed  to  jeer  at  the  cof&ns.  It 
appeared  that  the  man  mainly  responsible  for  this  neglect  was 
the  OberBtahsarzt,  Dr.  Aschenbach,  who  had  since  been  awarded 
the  Iron  Cross  "  for  his  services  in  combating  the  epidemic." 
Immediately  on  the  publication  of  this  report  attention  was 
drawn  to  it  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  10  by  Sir  Henry 
DalzieL  Lord  Bobert  Cecil  stated  that  steps  were  being  taken 
to  bring  the  report  to  the  notice  of  neutral  conntries.  He  also 
added  that  it  would  be  circulated  as  a  Parliamentary  paper. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  the  story  of  the  Wittenberg  afTair 
did  much  to  fortify  the  determination  of  the  people  to  prosecnte 
the  war  with  all  the  energy  at  their  disposal.  Throughout  the 
month  of  April  the  controversy  over  compulsory  military  service 
continued  to  rage  with  increasing  vehemence.  As  before,  com- 
pulsion found  its  chief  advocacy  among  the  newspapers  of  the 
Northcliffe  press,  opposition  coming  from  the  Liberal  news- 
papers such  as  the  Daily  News,  the  Daily  Chrtmicle,  and 
the  Manchester  Guardian.  It  was,  however,  clear  almost  from 
the  first  that  the  country  would  be  prepared  to  accept  com- 
pulsion so  soon  as  it  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  that 
measure ;  and  indeed  it  was  interesting  to  watch  the  increasing 
body  of  sentiment  in  favour  of  universal  compulsion  which  grew 
up  between  the  end  of  March  and  the  first  week  of  May. 

We  have  already  recorded  the  pronouncement  of  the  Liberal 
War  Committee  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  universal 
compulsion.  The  Unionist  War  Committee  followed  suit  on 
March  28  by  publicly  announcing  their  adhesion  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  "  equal  sacrifices  from  all  men  of  military  a^e."  The 
Unionist  Committee  which  was  prompted  largely  by  Sir  Edward 
Carson  agreed  at  the  same  time  to  give  the  Government  a  week 
in  which  to  consider  the  matter. 

On  the  following  day  a  discussion  took  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  arrangements  which  were  to  be  made  for  the 
release  of  attested  marri^  men  from  certain  of  their  civil  obli- 
gations. Mr.  Long  began  his  statement  by  justifying  the  claim 
that  the  Government  had  done  their  best  to  get  the  largest 
number  of  available  single  men  for  military  service  before  calling 
upon  the  married  men  who  had  attested  nnder  Lord  Derby's 
Cfroup  scheme.  The  House  and  the  country  knew  already  that 
the  Government  had  gone  a  considerable  way  towards  meeting 
the  suggestion  made  by  Lord  Derby  in  his  last  speech  in  the 
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House  of  Lords,  but  Mr.  Long  repeated  that  Bome  trades  had 
been  removed  from  the  list  of  reserved  occupations,  that  the 
reservations  had  been  cancelled  in  the  case  of  single  men  below 
certain  ages,  that  men  who  had  gone  into  reserved  occupations 
since  August  16, 1915 — the  date  of  the  Registration  Act — would 
not  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  reserved  occupations,  and  that 
in  agricultural  occupations  exemption  would  in  future  be  re- 
moved in  regard  to  single  men  up  to  the  age  of  25  in  most 
cases,  and  up  to  30  in  some  cases.  Mr.  Long  expressed  the 
belief  that  this  measure  would  release  a  considerable  number 
of  single  men  for  the  army,  and  so  postpone  the  call  upon  the 
attested  married  men.  Altogether  275,000  women  were  doing 
work  which  before  the  war  was  done  by  men.  11,000  of  these 
were  engaged  in  agriculture  ;  and  in  Norfolk  alone  i.OOO  women 
had  announced  their  willingness  to  work  on  the  land.  Mr.  Long 
then  stated  that  the  Government  had  decided  to  undertake  an 
immediate  revision  of  the  Registration  Act,  and  to  issue  an 
order  compelling  registered  persons  to  produce  their  certificates 
of  registration  when  required.  An  order  would  also  be  issued 
obhging  employers  to  see  that  their  employees  were  properly 
registered.  Finally  it  was  intended  to  call  up  the  men  under 
the  first  Derby  Group  up  to  the  age  of  18i  years  for  training  at 
bome. 

With  regard  to  the  civil  obligations  of  the  attested  men  Mr. 
Long's  proposals  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  Such  sums  as  were  necessary  were  to  be  given  to  the 
Statutory  Pensions  Conmiittee  to  enable  them  to  make  grants 
to  men  already  in  the  Army,  or  then  being  called  up,  to  meet 
cases  of  hardships  arising  out  of  their  liabilities.  These  grants 
were  to  be  distributed  according  to  rules  drawn  up  by  the  Statu- 
tory Committee  with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury. 

2.  The  Courts  (Emergency  Powers)  Act  was  to  be  amended 
so  as  to  apply  to  contracts  made  since  the  war  in  the  same  way 
as  it  applied  to  contracts  made  before  the  war. 

3.  Authority  was  to  be  given  to  County  Court  Judges  to  hear 
and  determine  applications  by  enlisted  men  in  certain  cases  to 
have  their  leases  broken. 

Sir  Edward  Carson  took  the  opportunity  of  declaring  that  in 
his  opinion  the  only  way  of  arresting  the  present  agitation  and 
removing  the  grievance  of  the  married  men  was  to  extend  com- 
pulsion to  all  men  of  mihtary  age.  He  criticised  the  Govern- 
ment for  their  unsystematic  methods  of  recruiting,  and  pointed 
out  that  although  they  had  promised  the  married  men  that  the 
unmarried  men  would  be  takeo  first  they  were  only  now  begin- 
ning to  inquire  where  the  unmarried  men  were,  and  the  married 
men  were  neing  called  up  before  it  was  known  bow  many  un- 
married men  were  available. 

Mr.  Long's  statement  showed  at  all  events  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  not  yet  prepared  to  institute  a  scheme  of  universal 
compulsory  service  ;  and  forthwith  the  agitation  in  favour  of  that 
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measure  assained  a  more  vigoroas  character,  both  in  the  PreBB 
and  in  the  War  CommitteeB  of  the  two  parties  in  the  Hoase  of 
Commons.  On  April  3  a  depntation  from  the  National  Union 
of  Attested  Married  Men  waited  on  Lord  Derby  at  the  War 
Office  to  place  their  grievanceB  before  him,  and  to  demand, 
among  other  things,  tne  general  adoption  of  compulsion.  On 
April  12  another  depatation  of  the  same  body  was  received  by 
lor.  Asquith  who  however  showed  no  great  sympathy  with  the 
views  of  the  deputation.  He  pointed  out  that  he  had  never  given 
any  undertaking  to  apply  compulsion  to  married  men  who  had 
not  attested,  and  he  limited  himself  to  a  promise  to  see  what 
could  be  done  for  the  release  from  atteBtation  of  thoae  married 
men  who  had  been  misled  by  erroneous  statements  of  recruiting 
ofticera  and  others.  Already  on  April  6  the  first  eight  Groups 
of  attested  married  men  began  to  report  for  service. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecesBary  to  detail  the  various  propagandist 
methods  employed  to  induce  the  Qovemment  to  come  into  line 
with  the  demands  for  conscription.  It  was  understood  that  the 
Army  Council  on  April  11  had  furnished  the  Cabinet  with  a 
statement  of  their  requirementB  of  men,  requirements  which 
coald  scarcely  be  met  unlesa  compulsion  were  introduced.  On 
the  following  day  the  Unionist  War  Committee  passed  a  resolu- 
tion requesting  Sir  Edward  Carson  to  bring  forward  a  motion 
in  the  Honse  of  Commons  embodying  the  policy  to  which  they 
had  committed  themselves.  The  request  was  immediately 
carried  out.  Meanwhile,  a  Cabinet  Committee  bad  been  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  McKenna,  Lord 
Lansdowne,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  figures  of  recruiting,  to  enable  the  Oovemment  to  decide 
upon  a  policy.  The  Committee  circulated  its  report  to  the 
Cabinet  on  14  April ;  they  came  nnanimously  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  case  had  been  eBtablisbed  for  the  extension  of  the  Mili- 
tary Service  Act  to  all  men  of  military  age.  Their  main  sug- 
gestions were  as  follows :  that  the  present  Act  should  he  ex- 
tended to  include  those  men  who  had  reached  the  age  of  IS  since 
August  15,  1915,  or  who  might  reach  that  age  hereafter :  a 
measure  should  he  passed  to  retain  with  the  Colours  all  time- 
expired  Begnlars  and  Territorials  ;  the  further  "  combing  out  " 
of  single  men  from  starred  trades  and  munition  factories ;  and, 
finally,  perseverance  with  all  existing  methods  of  enlistment, 
including  the  Derby  Scheme  and  the  Military  Service  Act. 
This  report,  however,  the  Cabinet  declined  to  accept,  and  the 
Bubject  was  referred  back  to  the  Committee  of  four  with  instruc- 
tions to  re-examine  the  case  pat  forward  by  the  Military  Au- 
thorities. Hereupon  it  became  evident  that  there  were  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  reaching  agreement.  The  soldiers  held 
that  their  requirements  in  men  could  not  be  met  without  the 
introduction  of  UDiversal  service,  whereas  the  Committee  of  four 
believed  that  their  proposed  recommendations  would  suffice. 
There  was  great  tension  among  Members  in  the  HouBe  of  Com- 
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mons  when  they  met  on  April  18  to  hear  the  statement  which 
was  to  be  made  by  Mr.  Asqaith  as  to  the  policy  of  recraiting ; 
but  when  the  time  came  for  making  this  statement  the  dif&cnities 
were  still  existent  and  the  Prime  Minister  was  compelled  to  ask 
the  House  to  adjoarn  the  matter  for  another  day.  This  onez- 
pected  development,  however,  did  not  prevent  Lord  Milner  from 
bringing  forward  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  favoar  of  com- 
pulsory military  service.  He  implored  the  Government  to  place 
recruiting  for  the  Army  on  the  only  satisfactory  basis,  that  of 
equality  of  obligations.  He  said  that  he  and  many  others  had 
hoped,  when  the  Coalition  Government  was  formed,  that  the 
country  was  at  last  prepared  to  fight  with  all  its  might,  but  they 
had  been  disappointed.  All  that  had  happened  was  that  the 
voluntary  system  had  degenerated  until  it  had  become  a  system 
of  cajolery  and  threats.  The  Derby  Scheme  merely  meant  a 
postponing  of  military  compulsion  from  November  to  January. 
When  it  came  then,  it  was  only  for  single  men.  He  referred 
to  the  ease  with  which  the  National  Service  Act  had  been  passed 
through  Parliament  as  conclusive  proof  that  the  country  would 
accept  anything  which  the  Government  declared  to  be  essential 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  At  the  conclusion  of  Lord 
Milner's  speech.  Lord  Crewe  stated  that  the  Government  were 
"  still  thinking,"  and  they  proposed,  therefore,  not  to  continne 
the  debate  until  they  were  in  a  position  to  make  a  statement. 
Lord  Salisbury,  however,  asserted  that  the  Government  were 
losing  the  conQdence  of  the  country  and  begged  those  Ministers 
who  were  unable  to  make  np  their  minds  rapidly  in  time  of  war 
to  stand  aside. 

Yet  the  Government  were  still  unable  to  reach  a  decision  ; 
and  when  the  House  of  Commons  met  on  the  following  day  the 
Prime  Minister  was  compelled  once  again  to  ask  permission  for 
the  postponement  of  his  statement.  He  said  that  there  were 
still  points  of  disagreement  in  the  Cabinet,  and  if  these  points 
were  not  settled,  the  resnltmust  he  the  break-up  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Cabinet,  Mr.  Asquith  protested,  was  united  in  the 
belief  that  such  an  event  would  be  a  national  disaster  of  the 
moat  formidable  kind.  It  was  in  the  hope  that  this  might  be 
averted  by  a  few  more  days'  dehberation  that  he  moved  an 
adjournment  of  the  House  over  the  week-end.  Sir  Edward 
Carson  thereapon  rose  to  express  regret  at  the  delay  which  had 
arisen  from  day  to  day  in  the  expected  statement  of  the  Prime 
Minister  on  recruiting  ;  he  did  not  make,  however,  any  criticism 
on  the  course  which  had  been  taken,  and  he  would  be  satisfied 
if  it  was  understood  that  the  relative  position  to  his  motion  was 
maintained. 

Although  the  motion  for  adjournment  met  with  no  opposition 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  opposed  by  Lord  Milner  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  grounds  that  the  best  way  to  induce 
doubtful  Ministers  to  come  to  a  decision  was  to  go  on  with  the 
debate.    Lord  Lansdowne  admitted  that  he  could  scarcely  con- 
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ceive  a  more  mortifying  position  ;  the  G-ovemment  was  threat- 
ened with  a  toss  of  anthority  which  was  likely  to  result  from 
their  apparent  inability  to  deal  at  once  with  a  matter  of  snch 
national  importance,  but  the  reasons  for  delay  now  were  im- 
perative. Serious  differences  of  opinion  had  arisen  within  the 
Cabinet  with  regard  to  recruiting.  Those  differences  were  so 
grave  aa  to  threaten  the  break-ap  of  the  Government,  and  in  the 
view  of  Ministers  the  collapse  of  the  Government  at  this  moment 
would  be  the  greatest  national  disaster  ;  it  would  have  deplorable 
effects,  both  in  this  country  and  among  our  Allies,  and  it  would 
afford  the  utmost  enconragement  to  our  enemies, 

The  general  fears  which  had  been  expressed  of  a  Cabinet  dis- 
ruption were,  however,  speedily  dissipated,  for  on  the  following 
day,  April  20,  an  official  statement  was  issued  announcing  that 
the  Cabinet  had  reached  an  agreement  upon  the  proposals  which 
they  would  make  to  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  recruiting, 
and  that  these  proposals  would  be  submitted  to  a  Secret  Session 
in  each  House  of  Parhament,  arranged  for  the  following  Tues- 
day. A.  second  official  communication  stated  that  a  settlement 
haid  been  reached,  satisfactory  to  all  sections  of  opinion  repre- 
sented in  the  Government,  while  yet  meeting  the  demands 
of  the  military  situation,  The  purpose  of  the  Secret  Session 
was  merely  to  inform  Parliament  confidentially  of  the  main 
facts  and  figures  on  which  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet  was 
based,  the  publication  of  which  must  obvioasly  be  undesirable. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  have  noticed  with  surprise  that  we 
have  been  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  negotiations  which 
took  place  within  the  Cabinet  on  the  subject  of  compulsory 
military  service.  We  might  indeed  have  gone  further,  and  in- 
dicated what  Members  of  the  Cabinet  were  opposed  to  com- 
pulsory service  and  what  Members  advocated  it ;  for  this  was 
pretty  well  known  at  the  time.  In  fact,  the  proceedings  of  each 
Cabinet  Meeting  were  known  almost  immediately  afterwards, 
and  were  often  pnbhshed  in  the  newspapers  on  the  following 
morning.  This  leakage  of  secrets  became  so  serious  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  stop  it  by  adding  a  new  amendment  to  the 
Defence  of  the  Bealm  Begulations.  This  amendment  which 
was  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council  at  Windsor  on 
April  22,  declared  that  it  was  illegal  to  publish  any  report  of 
what  might  occur,  either  in  the  Secret  Session  in  the  House  of 
Commons  or  at  any  meetings  of  the  Cabinet,  unless  the  report 
was  officially  communicated  through  the  directors  of  the  Press 
Bureau.  Following  upon  this  amendment.  Cabinet  secrets  were 
tolerably  well  preserved,  althongh  there  was  much  criticism  in 
the  newspapers  that  a  measure  of  this  character  should  he 
necessary  to  prevent  Ministers  from  giving  away  their  own 
secrets.  The  final  adoption  of  compulsory  service  did  not  take 
place  until  after  Easter  ;  and  we  postpone,  therefore,  to  the 
following  chapter  the  conclusion  of  the  history  of  this  important 
campaign. 
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Betaming  now  to  the  gaeetioii  of  Air  Defence,  important 
changes  took  place  in  the  second  week  of  A|ffil  on  the  Joint 
Air  Committee,  when  hoth  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Montagu  of 
Beaalieu  resigned  their  seats. 

Speaking  at  Birmingham  on  April  12  Lord  Monta^  de- 
scribed the  causes  which  had  led  to  his  resignation.  He  said 
that  he  and  Lord  Derby  had  fonnd  that  the  Committee  had  no 
real  power,  and  that  it  was  perhaps  lulling  the  public  into  a 
sense  of  false  security.  The  power  of  defence  in  this  war  had 
largely  stopped  the  offence,  and  wonld  drive  warfare  beneath  the 
sea  and  into  the  air.  He  questioned  whether  it  was  possible  to 
go  on  running  the  air  defence  of  the  country  by  two  and  some- 
times three  Departments  without  any  link  and  with  the  tradi- 
'tional  jealousies  existing  between  them.  The  country  would 
never  have  secured  its  present  supremacy  in  the  matter  of 
munitions  unless  it  had  had  a  separate  department  to  concentrate 
on  the  subject,  and  he  wished  to  see  something  of  the  same  kind 
established  in  regard  to  aviation.  Lord  Montagu  called  for 
a  properly  constituted  party  to  deal  with  all  questions  which 
af^ted  the  output  of  men  and  machines  for  the  use  of  the 
fighting  forces ;  and  he  insisted  upon  a  strong  air  policy  if  the 
country  were  not  to  suffer  in  the  coming  months  of  the  war. 
This  appeal  he  repeated  on  April  28  at  a  demonstration  arranged 
by  the  Navy  League  at  the  Queen's  Hall  to  urge  on  the  Govern- 
ment the  pressing  necessity  for  more  vigorous  and  comprehensive 
measures  in  relation  to  air-craft  as  an  arm  of  national  defence. 
At  this  meeting  a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  approving 
as  the  best  means  to  that  end  the  creation  of  a  Board  of  Aviation 
under  the  control  of  an  Air  Minister  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 

On  April  9  a  number  of  French  Senators  and  Deputies 
arrived  in  London  as  the  guests  of  the  Franco-British  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Committee,  and  on  the  10th  they  were  addressed 
by  the  Prime  Minister,  who  made  an  important  speech  in  reply 
to  that  of  the  German  Imperial  Chancellor  in  the  Beichstag  the 
previous  week  (see  chapter  on  Germany).  Mr.  Asquith  drew 
attention  to  the  suggestion  of  the  German  Chancellor  that  if 
there  were  to  be  peace  discussions,  England  must  assume  the 
attitude  of  a  defeated  nation  to  a  victorious  enemy ;  hut  he  said 
that  we  were  not  defeated  and  we  were  not  going  to  be  defeated. 
Our  peace  terms  were  nothing  less  than  the  accomplishment  of 
the  purpose  for  which  we  took  up  arms.  England  and  France 
were  both  driven  to  that  course,  in  order  to  prevent  Gennany 
from  establishing  a  position  of  military  menace  and  domination 
over  her  neighbours.  The  purpose  of  the  Allies  was  to  defeat 
Germany's  attempt  to  secure  ascendency  by  tearing  up  the  Treaty 
basis  of  European  policy,  and  so  to  pave  the  way  for  an  interna- 
tional system  which  would  secure  the  principle  of  equal  rights  for 
all  civilised  states.  We  intended  to  establish  the  principle  that 
International  problems  must  be  handled  by  free  negotiation  on 
equal  terms  between  free  peoples  unhampered  by  overmastering 
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Prussian  militai^  dictatdon.  We  were  champions,  he  aaid,  not 
only  of  Treaty  nghts  bat  of  the  independent  atatas  and  free  de- 
velopment of  the  weaker  countries.  Finally,  in  reply  to  the 
Chancellor's  statement  that  there  was  to  be  a  new  Belgium, 
he  affirmed  that  the  purpose  of  the  Allies  was  to  restore  the  old 
Belgium. 

The  last  event  to  be  recorded  before  Easter  is  the  issue  of  a 
bye-election  at  Wimbledon  in  which  the  Coalition  candidate 
was  Sir  Stuart  Coats,  who  was  supported  by  both  the  great 
Party  organisations.  He  was  opposed  by  Mr,  Kennedy  Jones, 
who  stood  as  an  Independent  candidate  in  general  opposition 
to  the  Government  and  taking  (or  his  chief  cry  "Do  it  now" 
as  against  "  Wait  and  see."  This  constituency  which  had 
hitherto  been  represented  by  Mr.  Chaplin  with  immense 
majorities,  now  elected  Sir  Stuart  Coats  on  April  20  by  a 
majority  of  only  1,811.  The  result  was  taken  to  imply  a 
weakening  of  the  position  of  the  Government  in  the  country, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  their  hesitation  on  the  subject 
of  compulsory  military  service  was  responsible  for  a  consider- 
ably diminished  support  in  this  traditionally  Conservative  con- 
stituency. At  all  events  the  Government  soon  found  them- 
selves unable  any  longer  to  resist  the  obvious  feeling  of  the 
country,  and  the  most  important  business  of  Parliament  after 
Easter  was  that  of  placing  the  whole  subject  of  recruiting  npon 
a  new  basis. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE  SUMMER  MONTHS. 

The  Easter  holidays  were  no  sooner  over  than  matters  of  the 
utmost  importance  came  before  the  attention  of  the  public.  On 
April  25  the  first  announcement  was  made  of  the  outbreak  in 
Dublin,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Secret  Sessions  were  held  in 
both  Houses  of  Parhameut  for  the  purpose  of  informing  mem- 
bers of  the  facts  and  figures  which  underlay  the  problem  of 
recruiting,  Before  proceeding  to  a  relation  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  Irish  Bebellion,  we  shall  conclude  the  ac- 
count of  the  final  adoption  of  conscription,  the  discussion  of 
which  was  carried  on  in  Parliament  almost  to  the  end  of  the 
month  of  May. 

When  the  House  of  Commons  met  on  April  25,  Mr.  Asquith 
arose  and  called  the  Speaker's  attention  to  the  presence  of 
strangers  in  the  House,  whereupon  they  were  ordered  by  the 
Speaker  to  withdraw.  In  the  House  of  Lords  a  Secret  Session 
had  already  been  provided  for  by  an  order  of  the  Lord  Great 
Chamberlain  excluding  all  strangers  from  the  House.  We  are 
of  course  unable  to  give  any  report  of  the  proceedings  in  either 
House,  but  an  official  account  was  afterwards  communicated  to 
the  Press  in  which  the  proposals  of  the  Government  were  em- 
bodied.   These  were  limited  to  three  headings  : — 
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(a)  The  proloDgation  until  the  end  of  the  war  of  the  service 
of  time-expired  men  whose  period  of  service  under  the  existing 
law  would  be  extended  for  one  year  only. 

(fc)  To  empower  the  Military  Authorities  to  transfer  men 
enUsted  for  Territorial  battalions  to  any  nnit  where  they  were 
needed. 

(c)  To  render  an  exempted  man  liable  to  military  service 
immediately  on  the  expiry  of  his  certiGcate  of  exemption. 

The  Government  proposed  further  to  bring  under  the  terms 
of  the  Military  Service  Act  all  youths  as  th^  reached  the  age 
of  18. 

Becognising,  however,  that  theae  measures  would  be  in- 
adequate to  supply  the  Army  with  the  men  it  required,  the 
Government  intended  to  make  a  fresh  effort  to  obtain  by  volun- 
tary enlistment  a  further  proportion  of  the  unattested  married 
men.  If  at  the  end  of  the  four  weeks  ending  May  27,  50,000 
of  these  men  had  not  been  secnred  by  direct  enlistment,  the 
Government  would  forthwith  ask  Parliament  tor  compulsory 
powers.  If  in  any  week  after  May  27,  15,000  had  not  been 
secured  by  direct  enlistment,  the  same  course  wonld  be 
taken,  any  surplus  over  15,000  in  one  week  being  carried  over 
to  the  next.  Fipally,  these  arrangements  were  to  hold  good 
until  200,000  unattested  men  had  been  obtained.  The  com- 
munication made  to  the  Press  stated  also  that  a  special  Com- 
mittee had  been  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
question  of  grants  to  be  made  to  single  as  well  as  married  men 
who  had  joined  the  forces  and  suffered  financial  hardship 
thereby. 

These  proposals  were  dead  in  two  days.  The  Secret  Session 
of  April  25  was  followed  by  an  Ordinary  Session  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  April  27,  when  Mr.  Long  asked  leave  to  introduce 
a  Bill  founded  upon  the  new  proposals.  The  first  attack  came 
from  Sir  Edward  Carson,  who  declared  that  althongh  he  was 
in  favour  of  compnlsion  it  ought  to  be  fair ;  nothing  could  be 
meaner,  he  said,  than  to  coerce  time-expired  soldiers  to  begin 
service  again  before  the  Government  had  compelled  the  shirker 
to  give  any  service  in  the  Army  at  all.  He  did  not  believe  that 
the  House  of  Commons  wonld  tolerate  such  an  injustice.  Un- 
less the  Bill  were  turned  into  a  general  compnlsion  Bill  it  would 
receive  very  little  support. 

The  new  Bill  was  equally  opposed  by  the  Anti-Compulsionists 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  step  towards  a  complete  scheme  of 
compulsion  within  the  next  few  weeks.  Mr.  Stephen  Walsh, 
one  of  the  Labour  Party,  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  Universal 
Compulsion  ;  while  Mr,  Dnke  described  the  Bill  as  a  "  monument 
of  political  ineptitude."  It  was  attacked  by  numerous  other 
members,  and  not  a  word  was  said  by  any  one  in  its  favour.  So 
plain  was  the  feeling  in  all  quarters  of  the  House  that  Mr. 
Asquith  at  last  arose  and  said  that  in  view  of  so  much  hostile 
sentiment  the  Government  would  not  feel  justified  in  proceeding 
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any  further  with  these  particular  proposals.  Mr.  Long  accord- 
ingly asked  leave  to  withdraw  his  request  for  permission  to 
introduce  the  Bill,  and  the  House  agreed  to  its  withdrawal  with- 
oat  a  single  dissentient  voice. 

Five  days  later  Mr.  Asquith  described  to  the  House  of 
Commons  a  new  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  Universal  Com- 
pulsory Service.  He  stated  that  the  Secret  Session,  and  the 
instalment  system  of  compulsion  attempted  the  previous  week, 
bad  been  adopted  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Labour  representa- 
tives. He  explained  that  during  the  war  our  Army  had  in- 
creased from  six  Begular  and  foarteen  Territorial  divisions  with 
the  addition  of  six  Over-seas  divisions,  twenty-six  divisions  in 
all,  to  forty-two  Regular  and  twenty-eight  Territorial  divisions, 
maJiing  seventy  in  all.  The  Naval  division  made  the  total 
seventy-one,  and  twelve  divisions  from  the  Dominions  made  it 
eighty-three.  The  total  Military  and  Naval  effort  of  the  Empire 
was  therefore  represented  by  a  number  which  exceeded  five 
million  men.  The  Grovernment,  he  continued,  had  reached  the 
conclusion  in  the  course  of  April  that  the  provision  of  the  men 
asked  tor  by  the  War  Office,  including  the  200,000  who  were 
still  unattested,  was  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  oar  strength  in 
the  field,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  country  to  provide  the 
men.  The  measure  thus  promised  by  the  Government  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  Sir  Edward  Carson,  who  regretted  only 
that  it  had  not  been  proposed  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  war.  It 
was  opposed  on  the  other  hand  by  Sir  John  Simon,  who  held 
that  no  case  had  been  made  out  for  general  compulsion.  The 
Bill  was  introduced  on  May  3,  its  main  provisions  being  as 
follows : — 

All  males  between  the  ages  of  18  and  41,  married  or  single, 
were  subjected  to  compulsory  enlistment  in  the  Army.  Every 
male  person  was  to  come  within  the  operation  of  the  Bill  as  he 
reached  the  age  of  18.  The  Bill  was  to  come  into  force  thirty 
days  after  it  had  been  passed.  The  service  of  men  already  in 
the  Army,  whose  time  was  about  to  expire,  would  be  continued 
for  the  period  of  the  war ;  and  men  whose  time  had  already 
expired,  and  who  had  left  the  Army,  would  be  recalled  if  they 
were  under  the  age  of  41.  Power  was  given  to  the  Army 
Council  to  review  the  medical  certificates  of  men  medically 
rejected  since  August  14,  1915,  The  exceptions  were  the  same 
as  those  already  arranged  under  the  earlier  Military  Service  Act, 

This  new  Bill  was  received  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  a 
very  different  manner  from  its  unfortunate  predecessor  of  the 
week  before,  although  Sir  John  Simon  again  intimated  that  he 
and  his  friends  would  vote  against  the  second  reading.  An 
appeal  was  made  by  Colonel  Craig  to  include  Ireland  in  the 
Bill ;  but  it  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Long  that  this  could  be 
done  later,  if  thoaght  advisable,  by  an  amending  Bill, 

The  second  reading  was  bjien  on  May  4,  when  Mr.  E,  D. 
Holt,  the  Liberal  shipowner,  moved  its  rejection  oq  the  ground 
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that  QO  more  men  could  be  spared  from  indaatry  ;  the  motion 
being  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Lees  Smith.  The  defence  of  the 
Bill  was  then  taken  ap  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Greorge.  He  pointed  oat 
that  it  was  a  very  serious  thing  for  members  to  oppose  the  advice 
of  the  Mihtary  Authorities,  who  beheved  that  the  men  who 
could  be  supplied  by  this  Bill  alone  would  make  the  difference 
between  defeat  and  victory.  He  would,  he  said,  rather  he  driven 
out  of  the  Liberal  Party  and  indeed  out  of  pnblic  life  than  have 
on  his  conscience  such  opposition  as  that.  It  was  of  the  essence 
of  a  system  of  compnlsion  that  men  should  not  be  taken  for  the 
Army  who  could  be  better  employed  in  shipbuilding  or  any 
other  industry ;  and  compulsion  was  the  best  guarantee  against 
such  instances  of  bad  organisation.  He  affirmed  that  there  was 
a  vast  majority  both  in  the  House  and  in  the  country  in  favour 
of  the  Bill,  for  no  country  had  saved  itself  from  great  military 
peril  without  resort  to  compulsory  service.  The  majority  of  the 
speeches,  which  followed,  accepted  and  supported  the  Bill,  but 
Sir  John  Simon  repeated  his  former  objections  to  compulsion, 
although  agreeing  that  there  was  no  limit  to  the  sacrihces  which 
we  ought  to  make  to  win  the  war.  The  Bill  was  defended  in 
particular  by  Mr.  Henderson  who  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
gave  figures  with  regard  to  the  men  obtained  under  the  previous 
Military  Service  Act.  The  critics  of  that  Act  had  represented 
that  it  could  not  possibly  bring  in  the  650,000  men  which  the 
Government  anticipated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Henderson 
stated,  it  had  brongnt  in  750,000,  of  whom  the  Army  would  re- 
ceive 300,000  and  had  aheady  received  187,000.  Throughout 
the  debate  it  was  noticeable  that  far  less  excitement  prevailed 
among  members  than  had  been  the  case  during  the  passage 
of  the  previous  Act  earlier  in  the  year.  After  a  comparatively 
short  debate  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  328  votes  against 
36,  giving  a  majority  of  292,  The  minority  was  composed  of 
26  Liberals,  9  Labour  Members,  and  one  Independent  Nationalist 
(Mr.  GinneU). 

The  Committee  stage  of  the  Mihtary  Service  Bill  was  taken 
on  May  9.  Sir  John  Lonsdale  moved  an  amendment,  the  effect 
of  which  would  have  been  to  bring  Ireland  within  the  scope  of 
the  measure.  This  suggestion,  however,  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
Asquith,  who  said  that  compulsion  in  regard  to  Ireland  was  not 
a  matter  of  agreement,  and  its  introduction  at  present  would 
involve  delay  in  the  passage  of  a  measure  which  was  urgently 
demanded  by  the  Army.  Sir  Edward  Carson  affirmed  that  the 
real  reason  for  the  exclusion  of  Ireland  was  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Redmond.  If  Mr.  Bedmond,  knowing  his  countrymen  as  he  did, 
declared  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out  compulsion  in 
Ireland  the  matter  must  remain  there.  He  thought  that  Irish- 
men must  feel  it  as  something  of  a  disgrace  to  Ireland,  and  he 
blamed  the  Government  for  failing  to  suppress  the  anti-recruiting 
campaign  in  that  country. 

Sir  Edward  Carson  was  followed  by  Mr.  Bedmond  himself, 
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who  declared  that  it  would  not  only  be  wrong  and  unwiae,  but 
even  insane  to  attempt  to  enforce  compulsion  in  Ireland  ia  ex- 
isting circumstances.  He  expressed  his  conviction  that  if  Irish- 
men had  bad  both  power  and  responsibility  in  the  government 
of  Ireland  during  the  last  two  years,  the  recent  occurrences  in 
that  country  would  not  have  happened.  He  had  done  his  best 
for  recruiting  and  be  claimed  that  Ireland  had  done  well  in  the 
war.  Ultimately,  the  amendment  was  withdrawn  without  a 
division. 

But  the  part  of  the  Military  Service  Bill  which  gave  greater 
difficulty  than  any  other  was  that  which  concerned  Conscienti- 
ous Objectors.  On  May  II  a  prolonged  discussion  took  place  on 
this  subject,  and  Mr.  Harvey  moved  a  new  clause  to  secure  that 
the  condition  attaching  to  the  exemption  of  Conscientious  Ob- 
jectors should  be  the  performance  of  some  work  of  national 
importance  that  did  not  involve  service  under  any  Military 
Authority.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  and  a  number  of  other  members 
urged  that  no  penalty  should  attach  to  Conscientious  Objection. 
Mr,  Long,  who  confessed  that  he  almost  despaired  of  finding  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  invited  practical  suggestions  as  to  how 
Conscientious  Objectors  should  be  dealt  with.  The  proposed 
new  clause,  however,  was  withdrawn. 

In  the  course  of  its  passage  through  Committee  few  altera- 
tions of  any  importance  were  made.  Amendments  were  intro- 
duced for  limitmg  the  prolongation  of  the  service  of  Territorials, 
whose  time  for  discharge  occurred  before  the  end  of  the  war,  to 
men  under  41 ;  for  the  restoration  of  men  already  discharged 
to  their  former  rank  on  re-enlistment ;  for  the  re-examination 
under  certain  conditions  of  men  medically  rejected  since  August 
14, 1915  ;  for  the  exemption  from  military  service  of  any  person 
who  had  been  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  a  few  other  minor  points. 

On  the  report  stage  on  May  15,  the  question  of  Conscientious 
Objection  was  again  prominent.  Sir  I'rederick  Banbury  urged 
that  DO  one  should  be  considered  as  a  Conscientious  Objector 
who  had  not  on  Jnne  1,  1914,  belonged  to  a  religions  body  one 
of  whose  tenets  was  hostility  to  combatant  military  service,  but 
this  suggestion  was  subsequently  withdrawn.  Mr.  Edmund 
Harvey  moved  a  new  clause  with  the  general  object  of  saving 
the  Conscientious  Objector  from  penalties ;  and  Mr,  Long  under- 
took to  introduce  into  the  Bill  words  pointing  out  that  Tribunals 
might  give  certificates  of  exemption  from  all  forms  of  military 
service.  On  one  of  Mr,  Harvey's  amendments  a  division  took 
place,  and  it  was  found  that  the  champions  of  the  Conscientious 
Objector  numbered  fifty-two  in  the  Lobby. 

The  question  of  the  exemption  of  the  sole  head  of  a  business 
was  discussed  on  the  same  day.  It  appeared  to  be  felt  that 
special  favour  should  be  shown  to  persons  who  came  under  this 
category ;  but  Mr,  Long  took  the  hne  that  there  were  legal 
dangers  in  statutory  definition,  and  he  thought  that  the  sole  heads 
of  businesses  would  be  much  better  off  if  they  relied  upon  the 
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geDeral  terms  of  the  Bill.  He  undertook  to  iasue  a  circular  to 
the  TrtbuDals  calling  attention  to  the  special  claims  of  such 
men,  and  suggesting  to  them  that  these  cases  required  serious 
consideration.  After  some  further  discussion  the  amendment 
moved  by  Mr.  King  on  this  subject  was  defeated  by  a  majority 
of  123. 

A  long  debate  took  place  on  May  16  on  the  proposal  to  re- 
view medical  certificates  of  exemption  already  granted  ;  and  as 
a  result  of  this  debate  the  Government  promised  ;— 

1.  That  men  would  not  be  recalled  for  re-examination  who 
had  already  been  so  thoroughly  examined  that  their  exemptions 
were  recorded  in  the  official  documents  retained  by  the  Military 
Authorities,  and 

2.  That  the  Adjutant-General  would  be  urged  to  fix  a  date 
by  which  the  Army  Council  must  give  notice  to  the  medically 
rejected  that  they  had  to  present  themselves  for  medical  ex- 
aminatioQ  afresh. 

An  amendment  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  minimum  age  of 
conscripts  from  18  to  19  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority,  but 
words  were  incorporated  in  the'  Bill  to  insure  that  no  soldier 
under  19  should  be  sent  out  of  the  country  except  in  case  of 
mihtary  necessity. 

The  Labour  Party  showed  considerable  opposition  to  the 
clause  which  reduced  to  two  weeks  the  two  months'  grace  from 
military  compulsion  allowed  by  the  original  Act  to  munition 
workers  out  of  employment.  An  amendment  was  proposed  that 
the  earher  period  should  be  restored  in  the  present  Bill  with 
safeguards  to  insure  that  the  privilege  should  be  limited  to  men 
engaged  in  work  of  national  importance.  Mr.  Long  agreed  to 
accept  this  amendment  and  was  in  consequence  somewhat 
warmly  attacked  by  Sir  Frederick  Banbury  who  charged  him 
and  the  Government  with  having,  at  the  dictation  of  the  Labour 
Barty,  gone  back  upon  their  undertaking  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Nevertheless,  the  amendment  was  carried  without  a 
division,  and  the  report  stage  being  then  concluded  the  House 
divided  on  the  motion  for  the  third  reading,  which  was  carried 
by  250  votes  against  35,  the  minority  consisting  of  26  Liberals 
and  9  Labour  Members. 

The  Military  Service  Bill  having  thus  passed  safely  through 
the  House  of  Commons  found  an  easy  passage  through  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  the  course  of  the  second  reading  debate 
on  May  18,  Lord  Lansdowne  announced  that  a  scheme  was 
under  consideration  for  dealing  with  Conscientious  Objectors. 
Hereferred  to  the  dif&culties  of  the  Tribunals,  which  he  said  were 
doing  their  work  increasingly  well.  He  thought  that  it  would 
be  a  mistake  in  the  effort  to  avoid  injustice  to  open  the  door  too 
wide  to  possible  exemptions.  During  the  Committee  stage  on 
May  22,  Lord  Beay  moved  an  amendment  with  the  object  of 
reducing  the  period  of  grace  to  be  allowed  to  men  in  certified 
occupations  or  in  munition  works  from  two  months  to  two 
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weeks.  The  amendment  reserved  the  fall  period  of  two  months 
for  those  who  could  prove  the  bon&-fide  nature  of  their  occupa- 
tions, by  showing  that  they  were  similarly  engaged  before 
August,  1915 ;  and  was  aimed  only  at  the  men  who  had  gone 
into  such  occapations  in  order  to  avoid  military  service.  This 
amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  on  May  23  the  third  reading 
was  carried.  When  the  Lords'  amendments  were  considered 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  24  no  change  of  any  import- 
ance was  made.  There  was  considerable  discussion  about 
indnstrial  compulsion  ;  and  the  Labour  Party  forced  a  division 
on  the  Lords'  amendments  limiting  the  period  of  grace  for  men 
who  had  lost  their  certificates  of  exemption  ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment, and  eventually  the  House,  accepted  tbe  amendment,  and 
Mr.  Long  disarmed  much  of  the  opposition  by  announcing  that 
in  order  to  prevent  industrial  compnlsion  the  Labour  Patty  had 
been  asked  to  join  a  small  Committee  to  advise  the  Army 
Council  on  these  problems.  The  Bill  received  the  Koyal  assent 
on  May  25.  During  its  passage  through  Parliament  there  had 
been  singularly  little  opposition  shown  in  the  country.  On 
April  29  the  Scottish  Trade  Union  Congress  at  Glasgow  had 
declared  by  66  votes  to  46  its  strong  opposition  to  Compulsory 
Military  Service,  and  had  called  on  the  Labour  Party  to  press 
the  Government  to  repeal  the  Military  Service  Act.  Once 
again,  in  the  middle  of  May,  a  body  called  the  Anti-Conscription 
Council  held  a  meeting  to  protest  against  the  administration  of 
the  Military  Service  Act,  and  a  strong  body  of  police  was  re- 
quired to  prevent  the  meeting  from  being  broken  up.  But  these 
signs  of  opposition  were  noticeable  chieSy  on  account  of  their 
weakness  and  the  extraordinary  lack  of  public  support  which 
they  obtained.  In  the  whole  history  of  the  country  few  Bills 
of  such  vital  importance  had  ever  passed  through  Parliament 
with  less  opposition,  or  with  more  universal  assent. 

The  Order  in  Council  prohibiting  the  publication  of  Cabinet 
secrets  was  discussed  early  in  May  by  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  the  House  of  Lords  Lord  Parmoor  asserted  that 
when  Cabinet  secrets  were  disclosed  the  Minister  was  no  less 
responsible  than  the  joarnalist.  Lord  Burnham  likewise  de- 
fended the  Press,  stating  that  the  first  thing  the  Government 
ought  to  do  was  to  impose  a  more  rigorous  rule  of  silence  on 
themselves.  Lord  Buckmaster,  defending  the  Order,  said  that 
it  did  not  follow  when  a  Cabinet  secret  was  disclosed  that  it  was 
necessarily  due  to  the  indiscretion  of  a  Cabinet  Minister.  The 
Minister  might  not  have  the  faintest  idea  that  he  was  giving 
away  matters  which  he  ought  to  conceal. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  debate  was  raised  on  a  re- 
solution moved  by  Sir  Henry  Dalzie!  calling  for  an  immediate 
and  material  modification  in  the  Order.  He  asked  whether 
the  regulations  imposing  penalties  applied  to  members  of  the 
Cabinet  as  well  as  to  the  newspapers  which  published  Cabinet 
secrets.     If  Cabinet  secrecy  was  betrayed  it  could  only  be  by 
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members  of  the  Cabinet.  He  asked  whether  it  waa  intended 
to  prosecute  Lord  Curzon  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  who  had  lately 
disclosed  Cabinet  proceedings.  The  regnlation,  however,  was 
defended  by  Mr.  Salter  and  Mr.  Gordon  Hewart  on  the  grotind 
that  it  was  designed  to  deal  with  a  national  scandal  and  danger. 
They  both  contended  that  the  regulation  restrained  Cabinet 
ministers  as  well  as  journalists,  and  tbey  agreed  that  it  was  a 
misapprehension  to  represent  it  as  an  attack  on  the  liberty  of 
the  Press.  The  Government  reply  was  made  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Samuel.  He  said  that  the  inviolate  secrecy  of  Cabinet  meetings 
was  as  essential  to  the  Government  as  the  publicity  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  time  was  overdue  when  the  reporting  of  Cabinet 
meetings  must  be  stopped.  The  newspapers  would  not  be  pre- 
vented from  publishing  decisions  of  the  Government,  and  no 
action  would  be  taken  against  newspapers  for  mere  criticism. 
Newspapers  had  honourably  observed  the  confidence  which  bad 
been  reposed  in  them,  but  it  was  not  for  the  honourable  but  the 
UQBcrapulous  newspapers  that  this  regulation  had  been  made. 
Finally,  the  resolution  of  Sir  Henry  Dalziel  was  negatived 
without  a  division. 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  by  far  the  most  important  and 
most  disagreeable  incident  which  occurred  in  Knglish  history 
in  the  course  of  the  ye^r.  As  early  as  March  4  The  Times  had 
published  an  article  drawing  attention  to  the  growth  of  the 
Sinn-Fein  movement  in  Ireland  and  commenting  on  the  neglect 
of  the  Government  to  take  strong  measures  for  suppressing  the 
disaffection  which  appeared  to  be  brewing  in  that  country. 
At  length  on  the  Tuesday  after  Easter  the  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty  announced  that  during  the  night  of  April  20  an  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  land  ari^s  and  ammunition  in  Ireland 
by  a  vessel  disguised  as  a  neutral  merchant  ship,  but  in  reality 
a  German  auxihary,  in  conjunction  with  a  German  submarine. 
The  auxiliary  was  sunk  and  a  number  of  prisoners  were  made, 
among  whom  was  Sir  Roger  Casement,  who  had  already  ac- 
quired an  unenviable  notoriety  since  the  outbreak  of  the  warow- 
ing  to  his  endeavour  to  seduce  Irish  prisoners  in  Germany  from 
their  loyalty  to  the  British  Crown.  The  attempt  to  land  arms 
in  Ireland  was  evidently  a  preconcerted  signal  for  a  general  ris- 
ing, and  on  April  24  seripue  disturbances  broke  out  in  Dublin. 
A  large  body  of  men  identified  with  the  Sinn-Feiners,  mostly 
armed,  occupied  Stephen's  Green,  and  took  forcible  possession 
of  the  Post  OflBce,  where  they  cut  the  telegraphic  and  telephonic 
wires.  Houses  were  also  occupied  in  Stephen's  Green,  Sackville 
Street,  Abbey  Street,  and  along  the  quays.  In  the  course  of  the 
day  soldiers  arrived  from  the  Curragh,  and  fighting  immediately 
began.  The  rebels  made  a  half-hearted  attack  on  Dublin  Castle 
which,  however,  was  not  pressed  through.  They  held  up  troops 
on  their  way  from  barracks,  and  fired  on  them  from  the  windows 
of  houses  ;  but  by  the  following  day  they  had  been  driven  out  of 
Stephen's  Green  with  a  number  of  casualties,  although  they  were 
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still  in  occupation  of  various  important  buildings,  including  the 
Post  Office,  the  City  Hall,  and  the  Law  Courts.  Beinforcements 
speedily  arrived  from  Belfast  and  from  England,  and  established 
a  cordon  round  the  centre  of  the  town  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river,  entirely  enclosing  the  area  of  the  rebellion.  By  April  26 
Liberty  Hall,  the  head-quarters  of  the  citizen  army  and  formerly 
of  Mr.  Larkin,  had  been  wholly  or  partially  destroyed  and 
occupied  by  the  military.  By  this  time  the  troops  had  suffered 
casualties  to  the  extent  of  about  19  killed  and  27  wounded. 

Meanwhile,  risings,  although  of  a  far  less  serious  character, 
had  taken  place  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  notably  at  Ardee  in 
County  Louth,  and  at  Swords  and  Lusk,  near  Dublin.  More- 
over, on  April  25  German  warships  once  again  succeeded  in 
getting  across  the  North  Sea  and  bombarding  Lowestoft  and 
Yarmouth  for  about  half  an  hour,  doing,  however,  very  little 
damage.  The  purpose  of  this  useless  raid  was,  no  doubt,  to 
caase  the  British  Government  to  hesitate  before  sending  large 
numbers  of  troops  over  to  Ireland.  On  April  27  the  situation 
seemed  sufficiently  serious  to  justify  the  Irish  Executive  in  pro- 
claiming martial  law  over  the  whole  of  Ireland,  and  Sir  John 
Maxwell  left  London  on  that  date  with  plenary  powers  over 
the  whole  country,  the  Irish  Executive  having  placed  themselves 
at  his  disposal  to  carry  out  his  instructions. 

On  the  same  day  a  discussion  on  the  subject  took  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  when  Mr,  Butcher  expressed  his  view 
that  the  Government  were  stamping  out  the  rebellion  with  all 
possible  vigour  and  promptitude.  Sir  Edward  Carson  likewise 
affirmed  his  satisfaction  with  the  measures  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  said  that  he  wonid  gladly  join  with  Mr.  Bedmond 
in  everything  that  could  be  done  to  put  down  the  rebels.  Mr. 
.  Bedmond  himself  also  spoke  and  asked  leave  to  express  on  be- 
half of  the  Nationalist  party  and,  he  believed,  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  the  feeling  of  detestation  and 
horror  with  which  they  regarded  the  recent  proceedings ;  he 
joined  with  Sir  Edward  Carson  in  the  hope  that  no  attempt 
would  be  made  to  use  the  rising  as  a  political  weapon  against 
any  party.  It  was,  however,  considered  inexpedient  at  this 
time  to  give  the  House  much  information  about  the  actual  state 
of  the  movement,  which  seemed  to  be  developing  in  various 
other  places,  especially  in  the  south  and  west. 

At  midnight  on  April  28-29  an  official  communique  was 
issued  describing  the  progress  of  the  operations  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rehellioD.  By  that  time  the  organised  forces  of  the 
rebels  in  Dublin  were  confined  to  a  few  localities,  the  principal 
one  being  the  Sackville  Street  district  where  they  had  established 
their  head-quarters  in  the  General  Post  Office.  The  cordon  of 
troops  surrounding  this  district  was  gradually  drawn  closer, 
although  outside  the  cordon  there  was  not  infrequent  sniping 
from  houses  in  which  small  parties  of  the  rebels  had  established 
themselves  in  various  parts  of  the  city.    During  the  last  two 
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dajB  of  April  the  back  of  the  revolt  was  gradually  broken.' 
Large  numbers  of  rebels  Burrendered  in  Dublin  and  more  than 
700  prisoners,  including  the  Countess  Markievicz,  were  captured. 
The  Post  Office  waa  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  the  British  guns 
and  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  sent  orders  to  their  adherents  in 
Galway  and  other  parts  of  the  country  to  abandon  their  attempt 
and  give  themselves  up  to  the  military.  On  the  evening  of  May 
1  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Home  Forces  was  able  to 
announce  that  all  the  rebels  in  Dublin  had  surrendered,  and 
that  the  city  was  now  quite  safe.  The  rebels  in  the  country 
districts  were  following  suit,  and  gradually  surrendering  to  the 
mobile  columns  which  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  them.  At  Ennis- 
corthy  the  rebels  during  the  night  of  April  30  offered  to  sur- 
render their  leaders  and  arms,  on  condition  that  the  rank  and 
file  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes.  This  condition,  of 
course,  was  not  accepted,  and  on  being  informed  that  the  only 
terms  which  could  be  entertained  were  unconditional,  the  rebels 
surrendered  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  May  1.  The  sup- 
pression in  Dublin  was  not  achieved  without  an  immense  de- 
struction of  property.  It  was  believed  that  the  number  of 
rebels  in  action  from  start  to  finish  was  about  5,000,  and  the 
fighting  resulted  in  the  outbreak  of  fires  in  many  parts  of  the 
city.  At  least  twenty  great  business  establishments,  three 
branch  banks,  and  dozens  of  smaller  offices  and  shops  were 
burnt  to  the  ground,  as  well  as  the  General  Post  Office  already 
mentioned.  The  total  number  of  buildings  involved  in  the  fires 
was  stated  to  be  179  and  the  value  of  the  buildings  and  their 
contents  was  estimated,  roughly,  at  nearly  2,000,OOOZ.  The 
area  affected  on  the  east  side  of  Sackville  Street  comprised 
27,000  square  yards,  and  that  on  the  west  side  34,000  square 
yards.  Outside  this  district  the  only  important  building  lost 
was  the  Old  Linenhall  barracks  which  was  fired  by  bombs 
thrown  by  the  rebels. 

If  the  measures  taken  by  the  Government  for  preventing  the 
outbreak  of  this  rebellion  had  been  altogether  inadequate  and 
shown  no  recognition  of  the  true  significance  of  the  movement, 
no  such  charge,  at  any  rate,  can  be  brought  against  them  in  re- 
spect of  the  measures  which  they  took  for  the  punishment  of  the 
ringleaders  and  for  ensuring  the  complete  restoration  of  order. 
The  proclamation  which  was  issued  by  the  Sinn-Feinera  at  the 
outset  of  the  revolt  called  upon  the  people  of  Ireland  to  rally  to 
the  support  of  "  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  Irish  Re- 
public." This  proclamation  stated  that  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood  having  now  organised  and  trained  her  manhood 
through  her  secret  revolutionary  organisations  and  having 
patiently  perfected  the  discipline  of  the  Irish  Citizen  Army  had 
now  seized  the  right  moment  for  reviving  the  old  traditions  of 
Irish  nationhood.  The  proclamation  went  on  to  declare  the 
right  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  the  ownership  of  Ireland,  and 
referred  to  the  long  usurpation  of  that  right  by  a  foreign  people 
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and  Government  who,  however,  conld  not  extinguish  the  right 
except  by  the  destruction  of  the  Irish  people.  The  proclama- 
tion then  announced  that  the  new  Irish  Bepublic  was  a  sovereign 
independent  State  ;  and  the  signatories  pledged  their  lives  and 
the  lives  of  their  comrades  in  arms  to  the  cause  of  its  army,  of 
its  welfare,  and  of  its  exaltation  among  the  nations.  The  Irish 
Bepublic,  it  continued,  was  entitled  to  and  claimed  the  allegiance 
of  every  Irishman  and  Irishwoman.  It  guaranteed  religious 
and  civil  property,  equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities  to  all  its 
citizens,  and  expressed  the  intention  of  setting  up  a  permanent 
national  Government  representative  of  the  whole  people  of  Ire- 
land and  elected  by  the  safFrages  of  all  her  men  and  women. 
But  until  the  success  of  their  arms  could  render  ponsible  the 
establishment  of  such  a  Government,  the  civil  and  military 
affairs  of  the  Bepublic  were  to  be  administered  by  the  so-called 
Provisional  Government  on  behalf  of  which  the  proclamation 
was  issued,  signed  by  seven  of  its  members.  By  May  3  three 
of  these  signatories,  namely,  P.  H,  Pearse,  T.  J.  Clarke,  and 
Thomas  MacDonagh,  had  already  been  sentenced  to  death  by 
court-martial,  and  shot,  and  from  day  to  day  for  some  time 
afterwards  farther  executions  were  announced. 

It  was  not  until  May  3  that  the  House  of  Commons  was 
able  to  discuss  the  question  at  length,  and  the  sitting  on  that 
day  was  chiefly  devoted  to  Mr.  Birreii's  apology  for  his  share  of 
responsibility  in  the  unhappy  state  of  affairs  which  had  arisen. 
He  confessed  frankly  that  he  had  made  an  untrue  estimate  of 
the  Sinn-Fein  movement,  not  of  its  character  or  the  numbers 
of  persons  engaged  in  it,  nor  of  the  localities  where  it  was  most 
to  be  found,  nor  of  its  frequent  disloyalties,  but  of  the  possibility 
of  disturbances  of  the  kind  which  had  broken  out,  of  the  mode 
of  fighting  which  had  been  pursued,  and  of  the  desperate  folly 
displayed  by  the  leaders  and  their  dupes.  As  soon  as  the  in- 
surrection was  over  (on  May  1),  he  had  placed  bis  resignation 
in  the  hands  of  the  Prime  Minister  who  had  accepted  it,  "  no 
other  course  being  open  tome  or  to  him."  Mr,  Birretl  then 
made  some  reference  to  the  innumerable  criticisms  of  which  he 
had  been  the  subject.  "  The  error  which  I  have  admitted,"  he 
said,  "  which  has  had  great  and  terrible  consequences  has  not 
proceeded  from  any  lack  of  thought  or  of  anxiety.  If  my  critics 
want  to  make  me  wince,  and  I  can  do  that  much  better  for  my- 
self than  they  can  do  it  for  me,  they  must  change  their  tack." 
He  had  subordinated  everything  in  order  to  maintain  unbroken 
the  front  of  Ireland  towards  the  enemies  of  the  Empire,  and  in 
that  work  he  had  been  gallantly  assisted  by  Mr.  Bedmond.  He 
had  run  grave  and  considerable  risks,  but  what  would  have  been 
the  consequence  if  he  hud  tackled  the  Sinn-Fein  movement 
earlier '?  The  insurrection  had  been  no  Irish  rebellion,  and  he 
hoped  it  would  not  be  associated  with  past  rebellions  in  the 
minds  of  the  Irish  people. 

Throughout  this  speech  the  House  listened  with  emotion 
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and  respect.  Mr.  Asqnith  expressed  the  regard  of  his  fellow- 
members  for  Mr.  Birrell,  and  said  that  in  the  whole  of  his  pub- 
lic life  he  had  not  suffered  a  personal  loss  which  he  had  felt 
more  acutely.  Mr.  Bedmond  also  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the 
late  Chief  Secretary  who,  he  said,  had  conferred  great  and  im- 
perishable benefits  upon  Ireland  ;  and  he  took  to  himself  Bome 
share  of  the  blame  which  Mr.  Birrell  had  taken  upon  his  own 
shoulders  for  not  having  appreciated  the  dangers  of  the  Sinn- 
Pein  movement.  Even  Sir  Edward  Carson  said  that  he  recog- 
nised that  this  tragedy  had  come  upon  Ireland  rather  from  Mr. 
Birrell's  desire  to  preserve  national  unity  than  from  any  derehc- 
tion  of  duty  on  his  part.  While  he  affirmed  that  the  conspiracy, 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  either  of  the  political  parties  in 
Ireland,  ought  to  be  punished  with  courage,  he  said  that  no  true 
Irishman  called  for  vengeance. 

On  May  4  more  rebel  leaders  were  shot  after  trial  by  court- 
martial,  and  the  death  sentence  on  a  large  number  of  others 
was  commuted  to  ten  years'  penal  servitude,  by  the  General 
Officer  Commanding-in-Chief.  On  the  6tb  the  Coontess 
Markievicz  was  also  sentenced  to  death,  but  the  sentence  like- 
wise was  commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  life.  By  the  end  of 
the  first  week  of  May  the  total  number  of  executions  was  eight ; 
forty-five  rebels  had  been  sent  to  penal  servitude  for  various 

f)eriod8,  and  two  had  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  with  hard 
abour. 

On  May  9  Mr.  Asquith  announced  in  the  HouBe  of  Com- 
mons that  in  the  course  of  the  Irish  rising  there  had  been  521 
Government  casualties,  including  124  killed;  17  Army  Officers 
were  killed  and  46  wounded ;  86  other  ranks  killed,  311  wounded 
and  9  missing ;  while  the  other  casualties  were  among  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary,  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police,  the  Royal 
Navy  and  the  Loyal  VoUmteers.  Before  dealing  with  the  political 
events  which  grew  out  of  the  Irish  rising,  we  must  first  turn  to 
the  other  business  of  Parliament  during  the  month  of  May. 

The  first  to  be  mentioned  is  the  sudden  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  Daylight  Saving  and  its  rapid  passage  into  law.  This 
measure  was  advocated  for  quite  different  reasons  from  those 
which  were  put  forward  in  its  support  in  the  years  preceding  the 
war;  it  was  urged  in  fact  purely  on  grounds  of  economy.  The 
belief  was  held  that  by  arranging  for  an  increased  hour  of  day- 
light during  the  summer  months,  a  great  saving  of  artificial  light 
would  be  secured.  The  subject  was  raised  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  May  8  by  Sic  Henry  Norman,  who  estimated  that 
altogether  2,500,000^.  sterHng  would  be  saved  in  lighting.  Mr. 
Herbert  Samuel  supported  the  resolution  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  and  undertook  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  that  effect 
on  the  following  day  it  the  present  resolution  were  carried, 
so  that  the  measore  might  come  into  operation  with  as  little 
delay  as  possibla  A  division  was  challenged,  but  only  two 
members  voted  against  the  resolution  which  was  carried  by  a 
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majority  of  168.  The  Bill  accordingly  was  introdaced  on  May 
10,  aod  provided  that  in  each  year  daring  which  it  remained  in 
force  the  local  time  in  Great  Britain  during  the  summer  months 
should  be  one  hour  in  advance  of  Greenwich  mean  time.  The 
summer  months  for  the  year  1916  were  defined  as  beginning  on 
May  21  and  ending  on  October  1.  Although  the  Bill  referred 
explicitly  only  to  the  year  1916,  it  gave  power  to  extend  the 
operation  of  the  Act  in  any  year,  ao  long  as  the  war  continued, 
by  Order  in  Council ;  and  the  prescribed  period  for  each  year 
was  also  to  be  fixed  by  Order  in  Council.  The  Act  had  a  rapid 
and  uneventful  passage  through  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
It  received  the  Eoyal  assent  on  May  17  and  came  into  operation 
three  days  later.  The  change  of  time  was  introduced  with 
singularly  little  friction  and  far  less  trouble  than  had  been  anti- 
cipated. The  only  expressions  of  disapproval  came  from  farmers 
and  from  munition  workers  in  cities  such  as  Sheffield.  At 
Northampton  a  large  meeting  of  farmers  was  held  and  a  resolu- 
tion unanimously  adopted  to  adhere  as  far  as  possible  to  real 
time,  as  shown  by  the  sun,  in  the  arrangement  of  work  on  the 
farms,  and  to  ta^e  as  little  notice  as  possible  of  the  "sham 
time"  shown  by  public  clocks.  But  fortunately  perhaps  for 
the  Act,  the  first  week  of  its  operation  happened  to  be  a  week 
of  very  fine  evenings ;  and  even  the  farmers,  who  had  put  up  the 
only  organised  opposition,  soon  became  reconciled  outwardly  at 
least  to  the  new  Act. 

Another  topic  which  came  several  times  before  Parliament 
during  the  latter  half  of  May  was  that  of  air  defence.  During 
a  debate  on  this  subject  on  the  17th  of  the  month,  Mr.  Tennant 
announced  that  the  Government  proposed  to  constitute  a  Joint 
Air  Board  representing  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  with  Lord 
Curzon  as  President  and  Major  Baird,  the  member  for  Kugby, 
as  its  representative  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Syden- 
ham was  also  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board.  The  business  of 
this  Board  was  to  discuss  qnestions  of  general  policy  in  relation 
to  aerial  warfare,  to  make  representations  to  the  Admiralty  and 
War  Office  thereon,  to  discuss  and  make  representations  on  the 
types  of  the  machines  required,  to  organise  and  co-ordinate  the 
supply  of  material  to  the  two  services,  and  to  organise  a  system 
of  interchange  of  ideas  between  the  War  Office  and  the  Ad- 
miralty. If  the  War  Office  or  the  Admiralty  declined  to  act  on 
the  recommendations  made  to  them  by  the  President  of  the 
Board,  he  was  to  refer  the  question  to  the  War  Committee 
whose  decision  was  to  be  final. 

The  debate  was  opened  by  Mr.  Joynson-Hicks  with  a 
motion  urging  the  Government  to  make  adequate  provision 
for  a  powerful  Air  Service.  He  recognised  that  great  im- 
provements had  been  made  iu  our  defences  against  air  raids, 
although  he  affirmed  that  there  bad  been  delays  throughout  in 
the  provision  of  guns  and  searchlights.  Guns  had  been  sent  to 
the  Kastern  counties  two  months  previously,  fitted  to  fire  only 
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a  certain  kind  of  ammunition,  and  the  appropriate  ammunition 
had  not  yet  been  furnished.  He  said  that  we  were  still  using 
the  same  type  of  air  machines  with  which  we  had  begun  the 
war,  and  although  we  had  the  men  we  had  not  the  material  to 
enable  us  to  regain  command  of  the  air. 

To  this  speech  Mr,  Tennant  immediately  retaliated  that  it 
was  not  accurate  to  say  that  the  G-ermans  had  command  of  the 
air,  for  in  the  majority  of  aerial  combats  we  were  the  winners. 
We  had  two  types  of  aeroplanes  faster  than  any  German  type 
and  two  types  also  as  fast  as  the  enemy's  fastest.  Although  it 
would  be  indiscreet  to  reply  in  pnbiic  to  the  numerous  allega- 
tions which  had  been  made,  he  affirmed  that  there  had  been 
great  improvements  in  air  machines  and  in  our  anti-aircraft 
guns. 

The  critics  of  the  Air  Service  found  an  important  ally  in 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  who  at  once  condemned  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  Board  announced  by  Mr.  Tennant,  advocating 
a  Ministry  to  deal  with  the  matter.  He  declared  that  the 
Government  had  followed  no  principle  but  the  familiar  one  of 
postponement  till  the  last  possible  moment,  and  then  of  follow- 
mg  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Mr.  Churchill  defended  the 
Admiralty  and  Government  at  length  in  their  policy  of  not 
building  Zeppelins  before  the  war,  and  expressed  the  view 
that  the  Germans  might  probably  have  invested  their  money  in 
more  profitable  ways  than  in  these  "  frail  and  feeble  monsters," 
The  remedy  which  he  advocated  for  Zeppelin  raids  was  either 
to  attack  the  Zeppelins  in  their  sheds  or  to  waylay  them  at  some 

Eointover-seas,  coming  or  going.  He  asked  what  was  the  reason 
)r  discontinuing  the  attacks  on  the  air  bases  of  the  enemy. 
The  Air  Service,  he  said,  had  suffered  from  duality,  and  the 
evils  of  duality  would  not  be  remedied  by  the  Government's 
proposals  which  seemed  to  him  likely  to  lead  only  to  first-class 
disputes  between  the  departments.  The  Air  Service  should,  in 
his  opinion,  be  one  unified  permanent  branch  of  imperial  defence 
under  a  separate  Minister. 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  who  for  some  time  past  had  himself  been 
a  member  of  the  Air  Service,  claimed  that  this  country  was 
superior  to  the  Germans  both  in  flying  material  and  flying  men. 
He  said  that  we  did  more  flying  over  the  German  lines  than 
they  did  over  ours,  and  there  was  nothing  that  the  Germans 
were  doing  that  we  could  not  do.  In  short,  he  expressed  the 
view  that  no  Plying  Corps  in  the  world  was  doing  more  than 
ours.  This  claim  was  later  on  endorsed  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
who  mentioned  that  of  478  aerial  combats  at  the  front  between 
British  and  Germans  only  63  had  taken  place  within  the  British 
lines,  and  in  these  13  German  machines  had  been  brought 
down  and  not  a  single  British  machine.  The  reason  why  tha 
Government  had  not  set  up  an  Air  Ministry  was  becaase  they 
thought  that  the  arrangement  which  they  now  proposed  was 
better,  for,  after  all,  the  mass  of  air  work  would  always  be  in 
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cortQexioD  with  the  Army  or  the  Navy.  But  in  any  case  he 
thought  that  if  an  Air  Ministry  was  required  the  present  step 
was  the  right  way  to  get  it.  Mr.  Pemberton  Billing  then  con- 
tinued the  debate,  bat  so  little  interest  was  taken  in  his  observa- 
tions that  the  House  was  found  to  be  nearly  empty  and  members 
were  counted  out,  the  debate  thus  ending  abruptly.  On  the 
following  day  the  first  meeting  was  held  of  the  Coranaittee 
which  had  been  appointed  by  the  Government  "  to  inquire  into 
and  report  upon  the  administration  and  command  of  the  Boyal 
Flying  Corps  with  particular  reference  to  the  charges  made 
both  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere  against  the  officials  and 
officers  responsible  for  that  administration  and  command,  and 
to  make  any  recommendations  in  relation  thereto." 

The  corresponding  debate  on  the  Air  Service  in  the  House 
of  Lords  occupied  two  days.  It  was  introduced  by  Lord 
Montagu  on  May  23  with  a  resolution  in  favour  of  concentrat- 
ing under  a  single  control  the  supply  of  men  and  materials  for 
the  Air  Service,  while  leaving  the  Executive  i>ower  over  naval 
and  military  air-craft  with  the  Navy  and  the  Army.  Lord 
Montagu  repeated  the  account,  previously  referred  to,  of  the 
circumstances  which  had  caused  him  to  resign  hie  position  on 
the  Derby  Committee.  Dealing  with  the  new  Air  Board  he 
said  that  it  would  at  length  be  able  to  lay  down  an  air  policy. 
He  was  delighted  to  see  the  names  of  Lcord  Gurzon  and  Lord 
Sydenham  on  the  new  Board,  and  he  hoped  that  Lord  Gurzon 
would  be  master  in  his  own  house.  But  he  feared  that  all  these 
proposed  appeals  to  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office,  to  the  War 
Committee,  and,  ultimately,  to  the  Cabinet,  would  merely  have 
the  result  of  confronting  Lord  Gurzon  with  the  same  men 
whose  advisers  had  already  disagreed  with  him.  Nevertheless, 
he  recognised  that  there  had  been  a  distinct  improvement  in 
the  new  staff.  He  admitted  the  difficulties  of  making  large 
changes  in  war  time,  but  he  thought  that  as  a  rule  it  was  better 
to  be  too  early  than  too  lata  He  believed  that  eventually  a 
full-fledged  Ministry  would  come  out  of  the  Air  Board. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Lord  Milner,  and  after  a 
further  speech  by  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Crewe  explained  that 
there  would  be  no  question  of  Lord  Gurzon  being  out-voted  on 
the  Air  Board.  He  pointed  out  that  Il^nce  bad  already  tried 
an  Air  Ministry  and  abandoned  it.  In  Germany  the  Services 
were  not  under  any  common  authority,  and,  in  short,  the 
Government  refused  to  accept  the  motion  of  Lord  Montagu. 

Lord  Northcliffe,  who  spoke  subsequently,  expressed  the  view 
that  aeroplanes  were  infinitely  more  important  to  us  than  to 
any  other  people  in  the  world.  He  drew  the  attention  of  Lord 
Curzon's  Board  to  three  main  points :  The  encouragement  of 
inventors  and  the  establishment  of  a  special  Board  of  Inven- 
tions ;  the  encouragement  of  manufacturers ;  and,  finally,  in- 
creased  provision  for  training  flying  men.  He  thought  that  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  a  great  industry  should  be  built 
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up  in  this  country  without  financial  assiatance  from  the 
Grovernment,  and  he  advocated  the  German  method  whereby 
manufacturere  speciaUaed  in  separate  parts  of  machineB  which 
were  then  assembled  at  central  factories.  With  regard  to  the 
training  of  flying  men,  he  urged  that  it  should  be  taken  in 
hand  immediately,  rather  than  oe  deferred  to  the  winter  when 
the  physical  difficulties  would  be  much  greater. 

When  the  debate  was  renewed  on  the  following  day  Lord 
Galway  declared  that  Lord  Northcliffe's  suggestion  that  the 
new  Air  Board  should  start  its  own  Board  of  Inventions  bad 
met  with  general  approval.  Lord  Gurzon  expressed  his  thanks 
for  the  kind  reception  which  bad  been  given  to  the  creation  and 
composition  of  the  Air  Board,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  Air  Service  was  one  of  which  the  nation  had  every  reason 
to  be  proud.  Referring  to  the  Derby  Committee,  Lord  Curzon 
described  the  alternatives  which  might  possibly  have  been  put 
in  its  place,  including  a  reconstituted  Derby  Committee  whjch 
would  have  been  fntile,  or  a  reversion  to  the  status  quo  which 
would  have  been  inexpedient ;  although  he  thought  that  the 
War  Office  and  Admiralty  could  have  put  up  a  much  better 
defence  of  their  administration  than  their  critics  believed.  He 
observed  that  the  reaaon  for  the  rejection  of  a  separate  Air 
Department  was  because  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office  had 
been  unable  to  reach  the  necessary  measure  of  agreement. 
But  he  believed  that  an  Air  Ministry  or  Air  Department  was 
destined  to  come. 

Lord  Montagu  in  reply  congratulated  Lord  Curzon,  but 
took  a  less  hopeful  view  as  to  his  future  relations  with  the 
Admiralty  and  War  Office.  He  said  that  neither  of  the  naval 
representatives  had  any  technical  knowledge,  and  General 
Henderson  waa  already  very  much  overworked.  Most  of  the 
money  spent  on  the  war  was  for  purely  destructive  purposes, 
but  expenditure  on  aviation  would  accelerate  its  prc^ess  and 
thus  benefit  humanity  in  the  future.  Lord  Montagu  concluded 
by  expressing  his  intention  of  dividing  the  House  if  another 
teller  could  be  obtained,  but  as  no  other  teller  was  forthcoming 
he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  motion  and  the  debate  came 
to  an  end. 

The  House  of  Commons  was  never  free  for  very  long  from 
problems  of  finance  ;  and  on  May  18,  Mr.  Chamberlain  warmly 
defended  the  new  Finance  Bill  on  its  second  reading.  He  said 
that  the  present  condition  of  our  finances  gave  us  a  good  assut- 
ance  that  we  should  be  able  to  continue  the  struggle  for  as  long 
as  might  be  necessary.  No  other  country  had  attempted  to 
meet  so  much  of  the  expense  of  the  war  by  taxation  as  we  were 
doing,  and  no  other  country  was  in  a  position  to  do  so.  He 
compared  the  effort  made  by  this  country  and  cheerfully  borne 
by  every  class  of  society,  with  the  effort  made  by  Germany,  who 
was  raising  25,000,00(U.  towards  the  cost  of  the  war  as  against 
our  300,000,000^  of  additional  taxation.    The  fact  that  the  yield 
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of  out  new  taxes  exceeded  the  reveoae  estimated  from  them 
showed  that  we  were  not  over-straining  our  lesourcea.  Mo  one 
could  say  at  the  moment  what  would  be  the  right  fiscal  policy 
to  pursue  after  the  war,  but  he  held  that  agreement  would  at 
least  be  possible  among  sections  who  in  the  past  had  been 
widely  separated. 

A  strong  appeal  was  made  by  various  members  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  issue  Premium  Bonds,  their  argument 
being  that  only  by  this  method  would  it  be  possible  to  get  great 
masses  of  the  population  to  invest  their  money  with  the  State. 
The  expedient  was  opposed,  however,  by  other  members  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  damage  our  credit  in  foreign  countries. 
After  a  considerable  number  of  speeches  Mr.  McKenna  em- 
phatically rejected  the  proposal  of  Premium  Bonds,  on  the 
ground  that  the  working  classes  were  already  investing  with  the 
State  as  much  as  could  be  expected  from  them,  and  that  the 
State  had  no  desire  to  receive  the  profits  of  general  gambling. 
He  thought  that  in  regard  to  the  Excess  Profits  Tax  he  had 
already  gone  to  the  extreme  point  of  safety,  and  he  gave  an 
undertaking  that  it  would  not  be  increased.  As  regards  the  In- 
come Tax  he  promised  to  introduce  modifications  in  Committee 
for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  proportion  between  earned  and 
unearned  incomes.    The  Bill  was  thereupon  read  a  second  time. 

A  few  days  later  the  House  was  called  upon  to  consider  the 
eleventh  vote  of  credit  introduced  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  Mr.  Asquith  introducing  it  estimated  the  rate  of  expendi- 
ture at  4,750,000^  a  day ;  and  the  amount  which  he  asked  for 
was  300,000,000^.,  which  at  this  rate  would  suffice  to  carry  on 
the  Government  until  the  first  week  in  August.  During  the 
preceding  fifty  days  Mr.  Asquith  put  the  daily  rate  of  expendi- 
ture at  4,820,0002.  During  this  period  the  following  were  the 
three  chief  items : — ■ 

(!)  ArmjuidNavjuidMniiitioiu 119,000,0001. 

(2)  Loajoi  to  AUies  and  Domiolons 71,600,0001. 

(3)  Pood  Supplies,  lUilw&jB,  etc. 1T,SOO,0001. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  first  item  actually  showed  a  sHght 
diminution.  The  growth  of  expenditure  had  occurred  almost 
entirely  under  the  second  head,  and  Mr.  Asquith  reminded  the 
House  and  the  country  that  one  of  the  great  contributions 
which  we  were  making  to  the  prosecution  of  the  common  cause 
was  in  the  giving  of  financial  assistance  to  our  Alhes  and 
Dominions.  He  warned  the  House  further  that  the  Government 
could  not  hope  for  any  sensible  diminution  in  the  near  fnture 
in  this  expenditure. 

Mr.  Asquith  was  followed  by  Mr,  Winston  Churchill  who 
devoted  his  speech  to  a  survey  of  our  resources  in  men.  He 
said  that  we  had  five  large  reservoirs  of  men.  The  first  was  our 
Armies  already  in  the  field.  He  pointed  to  the  immense  number 
of  officers  and  men  in  France  and  Flanders  who  never  came 
under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  he  suggested  that  the  Army 
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had  a  large  margin  not  yet  usefully  applied  to  the  proBecution 
of  the  war.  He  calculated  that  while  our  total  miUtary  effort 
might  be  5,000,000  men,  the  actual  force  of  the  enemy  with 
which  we  were  in  contact  in  effective  rifle  and  artillery  strength 
was  about  500,000  men.  Mr.  Chnrchill's  second  reBervoir  was 
the  Army  at  home.  He  asked  if  we  really  needed  to  keep  such 
an  immense  number  of  men  for  training  and  drafting  purposes. 
The  employment  of  every  man  in  uniform  should  be  subjected 
to  at  least  as  severe  a  scrutiny  as  in  the  case  of  men  not  in  uni- 
form. The  other  three  reservoirs  were  the  Eastern  Armies, 
Africa,  and  Asia.  After  a  short  debate  the  Vote  of  Credit  was 
immediately  agreed  to. 

Once  again  before  the  end  of  the  month  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  called  upon  to  consider  an  important  financial  pro- 
posal. On  May  29  Mr.  McKenna  moved  a  resolution  intended 
to  form  the  basis  of  a  Bill  for  the  imposition  of  an  extra  Income 
Tax  of  2s.  in  the  pouud  in  respect  of  the  interest  on  American 
Securities  which  the  owners  had  not  sold  or  lent  to  the  Treasury. 
The  charge  was  to  be  assessed  for  the  complete  year,  but  would 
not  become  operative  until  July  1.  In  defence  of  this  proposal 
Mr.  McKenna  described  how  by  acquiring  and  using  Americtui 
securities  held  in  this  country  the  Government  were  able  to 
meet  that  margin  of  habilities  in  the  United  States  which  could 
not  be  met  by  the  export  of  goods  and  gold,  or  by  borrowing  in 
America.  For  many  months,  he  said,  the  securities  had  flowed 
in  steadily,  but  in  the  last  few  weeks  the  stream  had  dwindled 
to  a  trickle.  The  explanation  was  not  that  the  supply  was  ex- 
hausted hub  that  many  who  owned  the  securities  were  inert. 
The  new  charge  would  be  "  a  spur  to  remind  them  of  their  duty," 
and  if  it  proved  insufficient  he  would  come  to  the  House  with  a 
proposal  to  make  it  5s.,  lOt.,  or  even  208.  in  the  pound. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Sir  Edward  Carson  as  to  why  it 
was  not  enacted  at  once  that  everybody  should  give  in  his  se- 
curities, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied  that  compul- 
sion would  mean  the  flooding  of  the  Treasury  with  securities 
which  they  would  be  unable  to  sell.  One  or  two  members 
criticised  the  proposal  somewhat  severely,  but  Mr.  Churchill 
reminded  them  that  we  were  at  war  and  that  too  great  a  strain- 
ing for  equality  of  sacrifice  might  end  in  equality  of  ruin. 
Ultimately,  the  resolution  was  agreed  to  vrithout  a  division. 

We  must  now  turn  back  to  record  the  political  events  fol- 
lowing the  Irish  rebellion.  In  the  course  of  a  debate  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  May  10,  Lord  Crewe  announced  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  stated  that  a  Commission  of 
Inquiry  had  been  appointed,  consisting  of  Lord  Hardinge  of 
Penshurst,  Sir  Montague  Shearman,  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court, 
and  Sir  Mackenzie  Chalmers.  The  discossion  arose  out  of  an 
attack  upon  the  Government  by  Lord  Lorebum  who  moved  a 
resolution  expressing  profound  dissatisfaction  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  afrairs  in  Ireland.    He  claimed  that  it  was  the  duty 
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of  Parli&tneQt,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  great  war,  to  examine  a 
qaestion  of  this  kind.  Experience  had  already  shown  the  danger 
of  Parliamentary  silence  carried  to  excess.  Secrecy  had  gone 
too  far,  he  said,  in  regard  to  the  war,  and  in  this  matter  Parlia- 
ment was  partly  to  blame  for  having  abstained  from  examining 
the  subject  of  Ireland,  as  it  had  been  to  blame  in  refusing  to 
take  seriously  the  Dardanelles,  and  in  passing  over  without 
serious  criticism  Mesopotamia  and  the  lack  of  munitions.  Lord 
Loreburn  went  on  to  affirm  that  the  Government  bad  neglected 
the  elementary  duty  of  all  Governments,  the  protection  of  peace- 
able citizens,  for  it  was  notorious  that  the  Sinn-Feiners  were 
armed  and  had  paraded  publiclys  and  conducted  sham  fights 
in  preparation  for  the  real  fight.  Any  Government  should  have 
been  prepared  by  all  that  had  preceded  the  insurrection,  and  yet 
there  were  insufficient  troops  m  or  near  Dublin  to  protect  the 
populace  when  the  outbreak  came.  Other  Ministers  must  have 
known  as  well  as  Mr.  Birrell  what  was  going  forward,  and  one 
Minister  alone  ought  not  to  be  made  a  scapegoat.  Parliament 
was  entitled  to  know  the  names  of  those  who  were  at  fault,  and 
he  hoped  that  the  promised  inquiry  would  be  public. 

Lord  Midleton  supported  the  indictment  of  Lord  Loreburn 
by  relating  visits  which  he  had  repeatedly  made  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  the  Chief  Secretary,  the  Under-Secretary,  and  the 
Prime  Minister  himself,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  produced 
documentary  and  other  evidence  of  the  seditious  objects  of  the 
Sinn-Feiners.  If  his  advice,  given  at  those  interviews,  had  been 
adopted,  he  said,  there  would  have  been  no  insurrection.  His 
suggestions  were  that  Trial  by  Jury  should  be  suspended  and 
military  trial  substituted  ;  that  the  Irish  Volunteers  should  be 
suppressed  and  their  arms  confiscated  ;  and  that  all  persons  con- 
nected with  the  Sinn- Fein  movement  should  be  dismissed  from 
the  public  service. 

Lord  Crewe  in  his  reply  accused  Lord  Loreburn  of  having 
lost  his  sense  of  proportion  in  bis  attack  upon  the  Government, 
and  appealed  to  the  House  to  refrain  from  discussing  the  Irish 
insurrection  until  the  Commission  had  reported.  This  appeal, 
notwithstanding  that  it  was  supported  by  Lord  Bryce,  was  ig- 
nored, and  the  debate  was  continued  by  Lord  Desart,  Lord  Oran- 
more,  and  Lord  Donoughraore,  the  two  latter  expressing  cordial 
regret  at  Lord  Wimborne's  resignation. 

The  debate  was  continued  on  the  following  day,  when  Lord 
Beresford  declared  that  Mr.  Birrell  was  responsible  for  turning 
a  peaceful  country  into  one  seething  with  sedition.  He  hoped 
that  the  silence  and  secrecy  observed  by  the  Government  with 
reference  to  Ireland  would  not  lead  to  a  similar  result  in  Glas- 
gow, where  sedition  was  also  being  preached.  The  reply  of 
Lord  Crewe  on  the  previous  day  was  then  supplemented  by  a 
further  answer  from  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  affirmed  that  he 
was  one  of  those  who  took  a  grave  view  of  the  insurrection.  It 
had  only  been  through  the  prompt  action  of  the  Military  that 
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we  had  escaped  a  disaster,  the  extent  ot  which  it  was  impoBsible 
to  conjecture.  If  the  rebellion,  he  aaid,  had  not  miBcarried  at 
the  outset,  all  the  restless  spirits  throughout  the  country  would 
have  flocked  to  the  rebel  standard.  He  regarded  the  motion  aa 
a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Irish  Executive  and  the  Government. 
The  leading  members  of  the  Executive  had  resigned,  and  their 
conduct  was  to  be  inquired  into  by  the  Commission.  He  ac- 
cepted the  joint  responsibility  of  the  Cabinet,  but  thought  that 
the  right  course  would  be  to  wait  for  the  facta  established  by  the 
CommisBion  before  putting  the  Government  on  its  trial.  Lord 
Midleton,  he  added,  should  have  brought  his  warnings  to  his  old 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  as  well  aa  to  the  Prime  Minister.  The 
Government  had  decided  to  dismiss  all  Sion-Feiners  from  the  ' 
public  service,  and  to  retain  martial  law  so  long  as  General 
Maxwell  considered  it  to  be  necessary. 

Lord  Halsbury  next  expressed  bis  dissatisfaction  with  the 
defence  of  Lord  Crewe  and  Lord  Lansdowne.  He  insisted  that 
the  Cabinet  should  say  how  much  they  knew  and  what  was 
going  on  in  Ireland,  and  whether  they  bad  approved  or  disap- 
proved of  Mr.  Birrell's  policy.  The  Government  were  upon 
their  trial ;  they  must  answer  now,  and  he  refused  to  admit  any 
plea  for  delay.  It  waa  all  very  well  to  "  wait  and  see,"  but  they 
had  waited  and  seen  Dublin  in  ruins  ;  and  murder,  sedition,  and 
high  treason  rampant  in  Ireland. 

After  Lord  MacDonnell  had  expressed  regret  that  Lord 
Bryce  bad  not  retained  the  Irish  Chief  Secretaryship  from  1907 
onwards,  Lord  Salisbury  resumed  the  indictment  of  the  Govern- 
ment, saying  that  when  the  Unionist  members  of  the  Coalition 
joined  the  Government  they  appeared  to  have  accepted  the  state 
of  affairs  as  they  found  them,  including  Mr.  Birreli  and  Mr. 
Birrell's  government  of  Ireland.  He  considered  it  the  duty  of 
the  House  of  Lords  not  to  shrink  from  public  discussion,  for 
those  who  had  allowed  Mr.  Churchill  to  gamble  with  the  Empire 
in  the  Dardanelles  and  Mr.  Birreli  to  produce  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land were  still  in  power.  Lord  Cromer  then  said  that  he  would 
certainly  go  into  the  Lobby  if  necessary  with  Lord  Loreburh  to 
express  his  own  profound  dissatisfaction  with  the  whole  ad- 
ministration of  Ireland.  It  was  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Birreli  to 
stand  in  a  white  sheet,  but  could  he  give  the  country  back  the 
precious  lives  which  had  been  sacrificed  by  his  neglect  and  culp- 
able optimism  ?  At  the  end  of  this  discussion  the  motion  was 
carried  without  a  division. 

Meanwhile,  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  turned 
upon  the  executions  of  the  rebels  which  were  taking  place  in 
Ireland.  On  May  10  a  large  number  of  questions  on  this  sub- 
ject were  addressed  to  Mr.  Asquith,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  death  of  Mr.  Sheehy  Skeffington,  a  Dublin  journalist.  Mr. 
Asquith  refused  to  undertake  that  no  more  military  executions 
would  take  place  in  Ireland.  SkefSngton,  he  said,  had  been 
shot  on  April  26  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Military  Au- 
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thorities ;  and  the  oflBcer  who  bad  directed  the  shootiag  would 
be  tried  by  court-martial.  Mr.  Billon,  however,  remained  dis^ 
satisfied  and  obtained  leave  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  on  the  following  day  for  the  parpoae  of  discussing  the 
military  executions. 

Accordingly  on  May  11,  Mr.  Dillon,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  declared  that  Mr,  Asquith  was  being  kept  in  the  dark 
as  to  secret  shootings  and  imprisonments  in  military  barracks 
in  Ireland,  and  that  Dublin  was  being  maddened  by  rumours 
of  such  massacres.  He  accused  the  Government  and  the 
soldiers  of  washing  out  the  lifework  of  the  Nationalists  in  a 
"sea  of  blood."  Mr.  Dillon  declared  that  he  was  proud  of  the 
rebels.  He  urged  the  Government  to  keep  in  mind  the  example 
of  G^enersl  Botha,  and  read  a  statement  made  by  Mrs.  Sheehy 
Skeffington  as  to  the  death  of  her  husband,  in  which  charges 
were  made  against  certain  officers  and  soldiers. 

Mr.  Asquith  in  his  reply  defended  General  Sir  John  Maxwell 
and  the  troops  under  his  command,  reminding  the  House  that  only 
thirteen  rebels  had  been  executed.  Apart  from  one  execution 
for  murder,  it  was  only  the  leaders  of  the  rising  who  had  been 
subjected  to  the  extreme  penalty ;  there  were  two  more  such 
leaders  awaiting  death,  but  that  would  complete  the  tale  of  the 
condemned  insurrectionists,  and  in  any  other  case  of  murder 
there  would  be  a  public  trial.  He  suggested  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  rebels  would  be  "  given  an  opportunity  of  redeeming 
what  was  in  their  case  a  venial  and  more  or  less  pardonable 
error,"  Finally,  Mr.  Asquith  announced  his  intention  of  going 
to  Ireland  that  same  evening  to  consult  the  Civil  and  Military 
Authorities  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  some  arrangement  for  the 
future  Government  of  Ireland,  that  would  .commend  itself  to 
Irishmen  of  all  parties,  and  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
the  course  of  this  debate  it  was  mentioned  that  in  addition  to 
the  521  casualties  among  the  military  and  police  during  the 
rising,  the  casualties  among  the  civil  population  amounted  to 
273,  of  which  number  180  had  been  killed, 

Mr.  Asquith's  visit  to  Ireland  was  the  subject  of  much 
speculation ;  but  the  conclusions  at  which  he  might  have 
arrived  were  kept  secret  until  he  himself  was  able  to  make  an 
announcement  m  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  25,  It  had 
been  anticipated  that  the  Prime  Minister  would  take  this  op- 
portunity of  making  a  detailed  statement  on  the  military  aspect 
of  the  Irish  situation,  but  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  He 
declared  that  the  primary  duty  of  the  Government  was  to  re- 
store order  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  recurrence  of 
disorder;  if  martial  law  was  continued  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  he  hoped  that  its  disappearance  would  be  speedy  and 
complete.  He  had,  he  said,  returned  from  Ireland  with  two 
dominant  impressions :  (1)  the  breakdown  of  the  existing 
machinery  of  Irish  Government ;  (2)  the  strength  and  depth, 
almost  the  universality  of  the  feeling  in  Ireland  that  we  now 
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had  a,  unique  opportunity  for  a  new  departure  for  the  settlement 
of  outstanding  problems,  and  for  a  combined  effort  to  obtain  an 
agreement  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  Government  of  Ireland 
was  for  the  future  to  be  carried  on.  The  Prime  Minister  added 
that  it  was  inconceivable  that  after  the  war,  with  its  joint  sacri* 
fice  from  Englishmen  and  Irishmen,  there  should  be  domestic 
strife  in  Ireland.  It  would  be  a  confession  of  bankruptcy,  not 
only  of  statesmanship  but  of  patriotism.  The  Home  Rule  Act 
was  on  the  Statute  Book,  but  nobody  bad  ever  contemplated 
its  coercive  application  by  one  set  of  Irishmen  to  another. 
Could  there  not  be  an  agreement  between  the  different  inter- 
ests and  parties  in  Ireland  ?  He  assured  the  House  that  the 
Government  were  anxious  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  secore 
such  a  result.  He  then  made  the  principal  announcement  of 
his  speech,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had 
undertaken,  at  the  unanimous  request  of  his  colleagues,  to  de- 
vote bis  tiipe  and  energy  to  the  promotion  of  an  Irish  settlement. 
To  that  end  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  already  put  himself  in 
communication  with  the  various  exponents  of  the  views  of  the 
various  Irish  parties. 

This  announcement  appeared  to  be  received  with  general 
satisfaction  by  all  parties.  Mr.  Redmond  recognised  that  the 
new  effort  of  the  Government  had  been  placed  in  able  and 
energetic  hands,  and  declared  that  if  it  failed,  it  would  not  be 
the  fault  of  him  and  his  friends.  Sir  Edward  Carson  also 
expressed  his  adhesion  to  the  requests  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

Once  again  before  the  Whitsuntide  recess,  the  House  of 
Commons  bad  before  them  the  Irish  question.  Mr.  Dillon  then 
expressed  a  less  sanguine  view  of  Mr,  Lloyd  George's  mission 
than  that  which  prevailed  elsewhere,  and  asked  for  guarantees 
with  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  Irish  prisoners  detained 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  holding  of  further  court-martials  in 
Ireland.  Mr.  Asquith,  in  reply,  laid  it  down  as  the  rule  to  be 
followed  that  all  prisoners  should  be  treated  with  the  utmost 
leniency  and  released  as  speedily  as  possible,  except  those  who 
were  concerned  directly  or  indirectly  m  the  rising,  or  in  the  pre- 
paration for  it,  and  those  whose  return  to  Ireland  at  the  present 
moment  might  be  a  source  of  danger  to  the  country.  He  said 
that  approximately  800  had  been  released  already  and  that  the 
Government  were  taking  every  possible  step  to  accelerate  the 
discharge  of  prisoners  whose  innocence  was  presumptive.  He 
defended  the  action  of  the  Government  in  keeping  the  men  in 
temporary  detention  and  giving  them  an  appeal  to  a  Judicial 
Committee  to  which  one  or  two  persons  of  Irish  experience  and 
knowledge  would  be  added. 

It  now  remains  only  to  record  debates  on  various  promiscu- 
ous subjects  which  took  place  before  the  House  of  Commons 
arose  for  the  Whitsuntide  recess.  The  first,  though  perhaps 
not  the  most  important  of  these  debates,  arose  out  of  a  motion 
by  Mr.  Ponsonby  calling  for  the  initiation  of  peace  negotiations. 
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He  argued  that,  if  the  diplomatic  trimmings  were  taken  away, 
there  was  no  substantial  difference  between  the  German  Chan- 
cellor and  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  which  would  justify 
the  continuation  of  the  war.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Eamsay 
MacDonald  suggested  that  the  hands  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment were  tied  in  some  way  by  obligations  which  we  had  un- 
dertaken to  our  Allies.  In  reply  Sir  Edward  Grey  reminded 
the  House  that  the  Allies  had  bound  themselves  not  to  put 
forward  any  terms  of  peace  except  in  common.  As  to  the 
causes  of  the  war,  Sir  Edward  again  insisted  that  the  war  might 
have  been  avoided  if  his  snggestion  for  a  conference  had  been 
adopted.  It  was  not  adopted  because  there  was  not  goodwill, 
but  the  failure  was  not  ours.  He  could  not  agree  that  the 
interview  with  the  German  Chancellor  which  had  lately  been 
reported,  or  that  the  Chancellor's  speech  of  the  previous  month, 
showed  the  disposition  for  peace  which  had  been  claimed  for 
them.  The  only  new  point  in  the  interview  was  the  statement 
about  the  bellicose  attitude  of  the  British  Government  at  the 
time  of  the  Bosnian  difficulty;  and  that  was  a  first-class  lie, 
supplied,  presumably,  out  of  the  familiar  German  laboratory. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  went  on  to  say  that  he  read  the  interview  to 
mean  that  those  who  were  not  willing  to  accept  the  German 
terms  were  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  the  war.  He  in- 
sisted that  the  real  thing  which  was  responsible  for  prolonging 
the  war  more  than  anything  else,  was  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment was  telling  the  people  that  they  had  won  and  that  the 
Allies  had  been  beaten  ;  but  the  Allies  had  not  been  beaten,  and 
the  first  step  towards  peace  would  be  when  the  German 
Government  began  to  recognise  that  fact.  He  referred  to  the 
sacrifices  of  the  French  Army  at  Verdun  which  were  saving 
France  and  her  Allies  ;  and  asked  whether  this  was  a  moment 
for  us  to  do  anything  but  concentrate  upon  expressing  our  deter- 
mination to  give  the  fullest  support  in  our  power  to  those  Alhes. 
The  debate  on  the  vote  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture  which 
took  place  on  May  22  was  chiefly  notable  for  a  grave  statement 
by  Mr.  Acland  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  directing  attention  to 
the  danger  of  a  breakdown  in  the  home  production  of  food 
owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  men  from  the  land  for  the  Army. 
Mr.  Acland  said  that  the  Labour  Exchanges  were  supplying  a 
certain  number  of  workers  to  take  the  place  of  farm  hands  on 
mihtary  service.  The  employment  of  children  over  12  also  gave 
some  relief,  and  it  was  hoped  that  by  arrangements  with  the 
War  Office  soldiers  would  be  permitted  this  year,  as  they  were 
last  year,  to  help  in  harvesting  the  hay  and  corn.  He  said  that 
agriculture  must  depend  on  women's  work.  If  the  farmers 
would  meet  this  view  half  way,  and  if  the  Tribunals  would  spare 
the  skilled  men,  the  situation  would  be  saved.  Among  the  other 
points  of  Mr.  Acland's  speech  were  the  announcements  that  500 
German  prisoners  were  about  to  be  employed  in  felhng  timber 
for  trench  and  other  naval  and  militairy  uses,   and   that  the 
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inroads  which  were  necessary  on  our  native  timber  during  the 
war  made  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  national  forestry 
policy  at  the  earliest  moment  after  the  war  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance. 

Mr.  Prothero  urged  the  Government  to  grapple  immediately 
with  the  problem  of  the  food  supply  and  to  put  the  nation  on 
rations  at  once,  instead  of  waiting  until  they  were  compelled  to 
do  so.  He  also  suggested  that  horses  should  be  placed  on  rations 
in  order  to  economise  the  hay  supplies,  and  that  Conscientious 
Objectors  should  be  set  to  work  on  the  land. 

On  the  last  day  of  May  a  debate  on  the  organisation  of  the 
Army  was  initiated  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  who  contended 
that  there  was  great  ineihciency,  and  waste  of  men  and  money. 
His  main  points  were  that  only  half  the  strength  of  the  Army 
was  abroad  ;  of  that  half,  half  fought  and  half  did  not  fight ;  of 
the  half  that  fought,  about  three-quarters  fought  as  infantry  in 
the  trenches  and  almost  all  the  loss  fell  upon  them;  of  every 
six  men  who  were  taken  from  the  nation  at  one  end,  one  effec- 
tive infantry  rifle  was  produced  over  the  parapet  at  the  other ; 
and  there  were  two  million  men  who  had  been  recruited  who 
had  never  heard  the  sound  of  a  bullet.  Mr.  Churchill  drew  two 
conclusions  from  this  calculation  ;  the  first  was  that  with  this 
vast  mass  of  fighting  men  on  the  pay  list  the  comparatively 
small  fighting  units  at  the  front  ought  never  to  have  been  al- 
lowed to  fall  below  strength  ;  the  second  was  that  search  would 
reveal  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  in  the  prime  of  military 
life  available  to  reinforce  and  relieve  the  war-worn  battahons  in 
the  trenches. 

In  reply  to  this  speech  Mr.  McEenna  said  that  he  had  ob- 
tained from  the  Adjutant -General  a  report  on  the  way  in  which 
every  man  was  employed,  and  this  report  contradicted  the 
suggestion  of  wastage.  Nevertheless,  Major-General  Sir  Ivor 
Herbert  proceeded  to  move  a  reduction  of  Lord  Kitchener's 
salary,  urging  that  the  Minister  for  War  had  failed  to  foresee 
our  need  in  munitions,  and  to  prevent  what  was  virtually  a 
breakdown  of  our  recruiting  machinery.  This  charge  was  im- 
mediately repudiated  by  Mr.  Asquith,  who  declared  that  the 
Army,  the  Country,  and  the  Empire  were  under  a  debt,  which 
could  not  be  measured  in  words,  to  Lord  Kitchener  for  the 
services  he  had  rendered  in  the  war.  He  insisted  that  nobody 
but  Lord  Kitchener  could  have  summoned  into  existence  so 
enormous  an  army  in  so  short  a  time  with  ao  little  friction. 
Ultimately  Sir  Ivor  Herbert's  motion  was  negatived  after  Mr. 
Tennant  had  announced  that  Lord  Kitchener  would  be  pleased 
to  confer  with  any  members  who  might  wish  to  see  him  or 
make  suggestions  to  him. 

On  the  following  day  the  House  of  Commons  adjourned  for 
the  Whitsuntide  recess.  Before  doing  so  Mr.  Asquith  rose  to 
request  that  all  those  in  munition  areas,  both  munition  workers 
proper  and  others,  should  defer  their  Whitsun  holiday  until 
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later  in  the  year.  He  anaoanced  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  proclaim  the  postponement  of  the  Whit-Monday  holi- 
day until  Tuesday,  August  8,  He  explained  that  the  Government 
after  taking  into  consideration  the  very  urgent  need  for  a  con- 
tinuoua  and  increasing  supply  of  munitions  of  war,  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  necessary  in  the  national  interest  that 
all  holidays,  both  the  general  Whitsun  holiday  and  any  special 
local  holidays,  should  be  deferred  in  munition  areas  until  after 
the  end  of  July,  He  hoped  that  the  suspension  of  the  holiday 
would  be  as  general  as  possible.  In  point  of  fact,  after  some 
discussion  among  workers  in  the  country,  the  postponement  of 
the  holiday  was  universally  accepted. 

On  June  5  there  occurred  what  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
disaster  suffered  hy  the  country  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Lord 
Kitchener,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Tsar  of  Russia,  left  the  north 
ot  England  on  that  day  in  H.M.S,  Hampshire.  At  about  8 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  Hampshire  struck  a  mine  to  the  west 
of  the  Orkneys  and  sank.  She  had  been  accompanied  on  her 
voyage  by  two  destroyers  up  to  about  an  hour  before  the  explo- 
sion occurred,  but  they  had  then  been  detached  owing  to  the 
very  heavy  seas  which  were  running.  The  ship  sank  within 
ten  minutes.  Destroyers  and  patrol  vessels  were  immediately 
despatched  to  the  scene,  but  in  spite  of  every  measure  that  could 
be  taken,  the  boats  which  put  off  from  the  Hampshire  were 
wrecked  and  lost,  and  only  twelve  survivors  reached  the  shore 
on  a  raft 

The  death  of  Lord  Kitchener  was  deeply  felt  by  all  parties 
and  persons  throughout  the  Empire.  On  June  13  a  memorial 
service  was  held  at  St,  Paul's  Cathedral  at  which  the  King  and 
Queen  were  present ;  other  services  being  held  at  Westminster 
Abbey  and  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  On  the  re-opening 
of  Parliament  the  first  concern  of  both  Houses  was  to  place 
on  record  their  sense  of  the  great  loss  which  the  country  had 
sustained.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  French  related  Lord 
Kitchener's  unsparing  efforts  to  supply  all  his  demands  while 
he  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  in  France.  So  high 
was  his  estimate  of  Lord  Kitchener  as  a  soldier  that  when  he 
was  originally  selected  for  the  chief  command  in  the  field,  he 
had  urged  Lord  Kitchener  to  see  the  Prime  Minister  and  arrange 
to  take  his  place.  Lord  French  himself  acting  as  Chief-of-the- 
Staff.  In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  following  day  a  re- 
solution was  moved  by  Mr,  Asquith  and  seconded  hy  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  that  a  national  monument  be  erected  to  Lord  Kitchener, 
and  after  numerous  tributes  to  his  character,  both  aa  a  soldier 
and  a  man,  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

During  the  recess  two  important  speeches  were  made  on  the 
progress  of  the  war.  The  first  of  these  was  by  Mr,  Balfour  who 
addressed  the  British  Imperial  Council  of  Commerce  on  June  7 
on  the  results  of  the  recent  battle  of  Jutland.  He  said  that  it 
was  a  profound  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  opposing  naval 
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forces  were  left  in  the  same  relative  strength  after  as  before  the 
battle.  The  Germans  were  now  relatively  far  inferior  to  what 
they  had  been  before  the  battle,  and  he  believed  that  neither  in 
the  North  Sea  nor  in  the  Baltic  could  they  for  many  months 
make  the  kind  of  organised  fleet  effort  which  might  have  been 
in  their  power  previously.  The  other  speech  was  delivered  by 
the  Prime  Minister  to  his  constituents  on  June  14.  It  was 
notable  for  his  expression  of  opinion  that  the  relations  between 
the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  would  have  to  be  remodelled 
after  the  war,  for  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Dominions 
would  again  support  us  in  a  war  which  they  had  had  no  part 
in  declaring,  Mr.  Aaquith  confirmed  Mr.  Balfour's  point  of 
view  of  the  Jutland  battle  which  he  considered  to  have  been  a 
great  victory  for  this  country. 

At  length  in  the  middle  of  June  there  met  at  Paris  the 
Economic  Conference  which  had  been  anticipated  and  discussed 
for  Bo  many  weeks  beforehand.  The  meetings  began  on  June  14 
and  lasted  four  days,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  being  published 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  June  20.  The  delegates  were  received 
by  M.  Briand  at  the  French  Foreign  Office.  He  said  that  in 
addition  to  the  mihtary  union  and  to  the  diplomatic  union  which 
had  already  been  formed,  we  now  had  an  economic  union  which 
would  guarantee  the  intensive  development  of  our  material  re- 
sources. The  conclusions  reached  by  the  Conference  were 
divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  dealing  with  the  period  of  war, 
the  second  with  the  period  of  reconstruction  following  the  war, 
and  the  third  with  the  permanent  period  of  peace  which  it  was 
hoped  would  ultimately  supervene.  As  regards  the  war  period, 
the  recommendations  of  the  Conference  included  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  laws  and  regulations  in  the  Allied  countries  prohibit- 
ing trading  with  the  enemy,  an  absolute  embargo  on  the 
importation  ot  goods  originating  in  or  coming  from  enemy 
countries,  the  sequestration  or  control  of  businesses  owned  or 
operated  by  enemy  subjects,  and  finally  stringent  measures  for 
the  restriction  of  enemy  supplies. 

The  recommendations  for  the  reconstruction  period  included 
the  devising  of  joint  means  to  secure  to  countries  suffering  from 
acts  of  destruction  and  unjust  requisition,  the  restoration  of 
their  raw  materials,  industrial  and  agricultural  plant,  stock,  and 
mercantile  fleet,  or  to  assist  them  to  re-equip  themselves  in 
these  respects.  It  was  further  proposed  that  for  a  period  to  be 
fixed  by  agreement  most-favoured-uation  treatment  should  be 
denied  to  the  enemy  powers,  that  arrangements  should  be  made 
between  the  Allied  countries  for  conservation  and  interchange 
of  our  national  resources,  and  finally  that  protective  measures 
against  enemy  dumping  should  be  taken,  as  also  for  preventing 
enemy  subjects  in  Allied  countries  from  engaging  in  industries 
which  concerned  national  defence  or  economic  independence. 

As  regards  the  peace  period,  the  Conference  recommended 
that  measures  should  be  taken  to  render  the  Allied  countries 
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independent  of  enemy  countries  in  raw  materials  and  manu- 
factured articles  essential  to  the  normal  development  of  their 
economic  activities,  to  facihtate  and  improve  the  interchange 
of  their  products,  and  finally  to  assimilate  the  laws  governing 
patents,  indications  of  origin  and  trade-marks,  and  for  the  adop- 
tion of  an  identical  procedure  in  regard  to  patents,  trade-marks, 
and  Uterary  and  artistic  copyright  which  had  come  into  existence 
in  enemy  countries  during  the  war. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Conference  were  received  with 
considerable  enthusiasm  by  the  majority  of  the  political  parties 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  small  minority  only  regretted 
the  recommendations  in  so  far  as  they  concerned  the  measures 
to  be  taken  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  They  deprecated 
what  they  considered  to  be  the  carrying  on  of  war  after  peace 
had  been  declared.  Nevertheless,  the  importance  attached  to 
these  recommendations  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  was  emphasised  in  speeches  made  on  June  23  by  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  Lord  Roaebery,  Lord  Grey,  and  others  at  a  great 
dinner  given  to  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  expressed  the 
view  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Paris  Conference  would  be 
adopted  not  only  by  the  present  Government  but  by  the  present 
House  of  Commons,  and  that  they  might  be  taken  as  represent- 
ing the  settled  policy  of  the  British  Government.  The  same 
opinion  was  expressed  by  most  of  the  other  speakers  including 
Mr.  Hughes  himself,  whose  name  by  this  time  carried  immense 
weight  throughout  the  country.  Little  more  remains  to  be 
said  for  the  present  as  to  the  results  of  the  Paris  Conference. 
On  June  24  Mr.  Hughes  brought  to  a  conclusion  his  eventful 
visit  to  England,  and  sailed  for  Australia  to  initiate  there  the 
campaign  in  favour  of  conscription,  which  will  be  found  recorded 
in  the  section  deahng  with  that  Dominion. 

Parliament  reopened  on  June  20,  and  after  the  resolutions 
in  connexion  with  the  name  of  Lord  Kitchener,  the  first  busi- 
ness of  the  House  of  Commons  was  to  deal  in  Committee  with 
the  Finance  Bill  which  embodied  the  chief  proposals  of  Mr. 
McKenna's  Budget.  A  number  of  concessions  to  public  opinion 
were  then  announced.  The  proposed  duty  on  cocoa  was  reduced 
from  6d.  to  iid.  a  lb.  With  regard  to  tinder-boxes,  the  duty  of 
5s.  on  each  article  was  withdrawn  with  a  view  to  establishing  a 
new  and  lower  scale  later  on.  The  increased  duty  on  motor- 
car licences  was  also  withdrawn.  With  regard  to  petrol,  it  was 
announced  that  hmited  supplies  only  would  be  allowed  to  put- 
chasers  ;  such  supplies  being  regulated  by  the  issue  of  permits 
and  subject  to  a  special  licence  duty  of  6d.  a  gallon,  commercial 
cars  and  doctors'  cars  to  pay  half  rates.  In  the  case  of  income 
tax  it  was  conceded  that  the  allowance  for  children  might  be 
claimed  on  an  income  of  7001.  instead  of  5001.  A  concession 
was  also  made  to  soldiers  and  sailors  who  were  relieved  of  the 
higher  rate  of  income  tax  for  incomes  up  to  l,500i. 

On  the  subject  of  cocoa  Mr.  McKenna  explained  that  the 
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object,  of  the  Government  was  to  impose  precisely  the  same 
charge  as  opoa  tea.  Their  conclusion  was  that  the  true  relation 
was  4id.  a  lb.  on  cocoa,  i^d.  on  raw  coffee,  and  Is.  on  tea.  Mr. 
Lough  hereupon  endeavoured  to  secure  the  abolition  of  the  new 
duty  of  a  id.  on  sugar,  but  Mr.  McKenna  withstood  this  demand 
and  even  warned  the  House  that  sugar  would  probably  become 
dearer.  The  scheme  for  the  limitation  of  the  sale  of  petrol  was 
described  by  Mr.  Montagu,  who  stated  that  there  was  to  be  a 
central  control  of  petrol  stocks  which  were  to  be  distributed  to 
consumers  under  permits  ;  each  consumer  would  be  entitled  to 
purchase  a  specified  number  of  gallons  for  a  specified  purpose 
and  tor  a  specified  period. 

On  the  resumption  of  the  debate  on  the  following  day,  efforts 
were  made  to  modify  the  huge  impost  on  Dollar  Securities  ;  but 
Mr.  McKenna  declined  to  yield,  reminding  the  critics  that  under 
the  Defence  of  the  Eealm  Act  every  kind  of  property  could  be 
commandeered  for  the  purposes  of  the  country  at  prices  far  be- 
low those  paid  for  Dollar  Securities,  Considerable  time  was  then 
taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  munitions  and 
excess  profits,  but  Mr.  McKenna  again  refused  to  modify  bis 
proposals.  Sir  Alfred  Mond  expressed  the  view  that  controlled 
establishments  would  prefer  to  be  under  excess  profits  rather 
than  under  controlled  establishment  profits,  but  they  were 
willing  to  accept  either  solution.  They  objected,  however,  to 
excess  profits  being  levied  in  addition  to  that  upon  controlled 
establishments.  An  amendment  moved  to  this  effect  enlisted 
the  support  of  seventy-two  members  against  the  Government. 

We  have  now  to  go  back  some  weeks  and  resume  the  thread 
of  affairs  following  the  Irish  Bebellion.  The  Boyal  Commission, 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  insurrection  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Authorities,  held  its  first  meet- 
ing on  May  18,  and  continued  to  take  evidence  almost  daily  to 
the  end  of  the  month.  During  June  the  Eoyal  Commission  sat 
at  intervals  and  its  report  was  published  on  July  3,  within  seven 
weeks  of  its  appointment.  In  the  course  of  this  report  the 
Commissioners  described  the  constitution  of  the  Irish  Executive 
in  so  far  as  it  was  concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order.  They  reviewed  the  legal  power  vested  in  the  Executive, 
and  finally  they  related  the  history  of  the  events  which  led  up 
to  the  outbreak  on  Easter  Monday.  The  origin  and  growth  of 
the  Irish  Volunteers  were  traced  from  the  time  of  the  arming  of 
industrial  strikers  in  Dublin  in  the  winter  of  1913.  Many  re- 
markable quotations  were  given  from  confidential  reports  by  the 
heads  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Constabulary  and  the  Dublin  Metro- 
politan Police  to  show  that  even  before  the  outbreak  of  war 
full  knowledge  of  the  state  of  affairs  was  supplied  to  the  Irish 
Government.  Thisinformationconcemedespeciallythegrowth 
of  a  disloyal  body  of  armed  men  whose  seditious  campaign  was 
becoming  a  constantly  increasing  menace  to  peace  in  Ireland, 

The  Commissioners  sharply  criticised  the  Government  policy 
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of  inaction  in  the  face  of  these  repeated  wamingB,  and  said  that 
even  at  the  risk  of  a  colUsion  early  steps  should  have  been  taken 
to  arrest  and  prosecute  the  leaders  of  sedition.  They  acquitted 
the  Lord- Lieu  tenant  (Lord  Wimborne)  of  responsibility,  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Chief  Secretary  (Mr.  Birrell)  was 
primarily  responsible  for  the  situation  that  was  allowed  to  arise, 
and  for  the  outbreak.  "  The  main  cause  of  the  rebellion,"  they 
aaid,  "  appears  to  be  that  lawlessness  was  allowed  to  grow  up 
oncfaecked  ;  and  that  Ireland,  for  several  years  past,  has  been 
administered  on  the  principle  that  it  was  safer  and  more  ex- 
pedient to  leave  law  in  abeyance  if  collision  with  any  faction  of 
the  Irish  people  could  thereby  be  avoided."  They  added  that, 
"  such  a  policy  is  the  negation  of  that  cardinal  rule  of  Govern- 
ment, which  demands  that  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  the 
preservation  of  order  should  always  be  independent  of  political 
expediency."  Although  fastening  responsibility  upon  Mr. 
Birrell,  the  Commissioners  remarked  that  the  policy  of  the 
Chief  Secretary  was  the  policy  of  the  British  Government  as  a 
whole.  They  credited  Sir  Matthew  Nathan,  the  Under-Secre- 
tary, with  complete  loyalty  to  the  Government  policy,  but  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  he  had  not  sufficiently  impressed  on  Mr. 
Birrell  the  need  of  more  active  measures  to  put  down  sedition. 
If  the  Government  were  thus  convicted  of  weakness  before 
the  rebellion,  no  such  charge  could  be  brought  against  the 
action  which  they  took  after  the  outbreak.  The  executions  of 
the  rebel  leaders  have  already  been  referred  to,  but  Sir  Eoger 
Casement,  the  main  instigator,  was  placed  upon  his  trial  in  the 
Civil  Courts.  The  preliminary  hearing  of  the  charge  of  High 
Treason  against  him  was  opened  at  Bow  Street  Police  Court  on 
May  15,  when  there  appeared  beside  him  in  the  dock  a  soldier 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Bides,  named  Daniel  Julian  Bailey,  who  was 
alleged  to  have  joined  the  "  Irish  Brigade  "  raised  in  Germany 
and  bad  accompanied  Sir  Boger  in  his  recent  expedition  to  the 
coast  of  Kerry.  The  two  prisoners  were  committed  for  trial  on 
May  17,  and  a  week  later  a  Grand  Jury  in  the  High  Court  found 
a  true  bill  in  each  case  on  the  indictments  charging  the  two 
prisoners  with  High  Treason.  The  trial  of  Sir  Roger  Casement 
began  on  June  26,  the  indictment  charging  him  with  "  adhering 
to  the  King's  enemies  elsewhere  than  m  the  King's  Realm,  to 
wit,  in  the  Empire  of  Germany. "  After  a  trial  of  four  days,  be 
was  convicted  of  High  Treason  and  sentenced  to  death.  From 
the  beginning  there  never  could  be  any  doubt  as  to  his  guilt, 
althoiigb  he  was  defended  with  conspicuous  ability  by  Mr. 
Serjeant  A.  M.  Sullivan,  K.C.,  of  the  Irish  Beu".  It  was  not 
denied  that  Casement  had  gone  to  Germany,  and  that,  with  the 
connivance  and  assistance  of  the  German  authorities,  he  had 
endeavoured  to  seduce  from  their  allegiEmce  the  King's  Irish 
soldiers  in  captivity  thera  The  defence  was  set  np  that  he 
had  only  asked  them  to  join  an  Irish  Brigade  in  order  to  resist 
(he  Ulster  Volunteers  at  the  end  of  the  war,  but  this  defence 
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was  of  no  avail ;  nor  did  it  serve  his  caae  to  cite  an  ancient  Act 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  which  appeared  to  indicate  that  the 
offence  of  High  Treason  could  not  be  committed  except  within 
the  King's  dominions. 

The  establishment  of  Sir  Roger  Casement's  guilt  was 
followed  on  June  30  by  an  announcement  that  the  King  had 
iasued  orders  that  he  should  be  degraded  from  his  degree  of 
Knight  Bachelor  and  from  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  in  1906.  Casement 
appealed  against  his  conviction,  but  after  a  sitting  of  two  days 
the  appeal  was  dismissed  by  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal,  and 
he  was  finally  hanged  in  Pentonville  Gaol  on  August  3rd. 

Meanwhile  the  negotiations  for  a  settlement  of  the  Irish 
problem  continued  to  make  slow  progress.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Asquith,  immediately  after  returning  from  the 
scene  of  the  outrage  on  May  25,  had  spoken  in  the  House  of 
Commons  of  "  the  breakdown  of  the  existing  machinery  of  Irish 
Government  and  of  an  unique  opportunity  for  a  new  departure." 
The  matter  had  thereupon  been  deHvered  over  to  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  for  the  purpose  of  finding  some  satis- 
factory settlement.  The  first  intimation  as  to  what  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  proposals  might  be  was  made  by  Mr.  John  Eedmond 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party  in  Dublin  on 
June  10.  Mr.  Redmond  stated  that  the  Prime  Minister  had 
returned  from  his  recent  visit  to  Ireland  profoundly  convinced 
that  the  system  known  as  Castle  Government  had  completely 
broken  down,  and  that  the  only  alternative  to  a  long  period 
of  Military  Government  was  the  early  creation  of  an  Irish 
Government.  Accordingly,  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
were : — 

1.  To  bring  the  Home  Rule  Act  into  immediate  operation. 

2,  To  introduce  at  once  an  Amending  Bill  to  cover  only  the 
period  of  the  war  and  a  short  interval  after  it.  During  this 
mterval  the  Irish  Members  were  to  remain  at  Westminster  in 
their  full  numbers,  and  the  six  Ulster  Counties  were  to  be  left 
under  the  Imperial  Government  as  at  present.  Mr.  Redmond 
mentioned  also  one  or  two  other  subsidiary  proposals. 

These  proposals  were  considered  by  the  Ulster  Unionist 
Council  on  June  12.  The  delegates  of  the  Counties  met 
separately  and  in  private  ;  and  su^equently  full  authority  was 
given  to  Sir  Edward  Carson  to  continue  and  complete  the 
negotiations  initiated  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  the  basis  of  the 
definite  exclusion  from  the  Home  Rule  Act  of  the  six  Counties 
of  Antrim,  Down,  Derry,  Armagh,  Tyrone,  and  Fermanagh, 
together  with  the  cities  of  Belfast,  Londonderry,  and  Newry. 
The  Ulster  Unionist  Council  reaffirmed  its  unabated  abhorrence 
of  the  policy  of  Home  Rale,  but  in  view  of  the  supreme  urgency 
of  the  situation  they  were  prepared  to  subordinate  their  local 
patriotism  to  Imperial  necessity,  Mr.  Devlin  subsequently 
persuaded  hia  Nationalist  followers  in  Belfast  to  agree  to  the 
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proposalB.  A  coDvention  of  Nationalists  from  the  bix  Counties 
proposed  to  be  excluded  met  in  Belfast  on  June  23  and  voted 
by  476  votes  against  265  in  favour  of  accepting  the  policy  of 
exclusion.  It  thus  appeared  for  a  time  that  agreement  would 
at  length  be  reached  on  this  critical  problem,  but  it  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  grave  differences  were  still  outstanding. 
The  UnioQists  of  the  three  southern  provinces  made  no  effort 
to  conceal  their  disappointment;  and  their  views  were  echoed 
both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Cabinet.  Lord 
Selborne's  resignation  was  announced  on  June  25,  and  for  a 
time  it  was  believed  that  Mr.  Lon^  would  also  leave  the 
Cabinet.  A  deputation  of  over  fifty  Insh  Unionists  waited  on 
the  Unionist  Members  of  the  Cabinet  on  June  26  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  a  protest  against  what  they  described  as  a 
scheme  for  the  Government  of  Ireland  which  would  be  regarded 
as  a  reward  for  rebelhon,  and  which  they  considered  would  be 
gravely  dangerous.  On  the  following  day  the  same  deputation 
was  received  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  by  Mr,  Lloyd  George  ; 
and  their  efforts  were  in  so  far  successful  as  to  cause  the  post- 
ponement of  a  meeting  which  had  been  arranged  of  the 
Unionist  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  order  to  allow 
the  Government  further  time  for  tbe  consideration  of  their 
proposals. 

On  June  27  Lord  Selborne  explained  in  the  House  of  Lords 
the  reasons  which  had  led  him  to  resign  his  office.  He  began  by 
urging  the  view  that  although  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  necessarily 
entrusted  with  large  freedom  of  action,  he  was  not  a  pleni- 
potentiary. Lord  Selborne  had  understood  that  the  basis  of 
the  Irish  inquiry  was  an  amendment  of  the  Home  Bule  Act  by 
the  exclusion  of  Ulster,  to  be  brought  into  operation  at  the 
restoration  of  peace  ;  hut  he  had  learnt  duping  the  Whitsuntide 
recess  that  the  proposed  settlement  contemplated  the  bringing 
of  the  Act  with  modifications  into  operation  during  the  war. 
He  had  immediately  informed  the  Prime  Minister  that  he  could 
take  no  responsibility  for  such  a  policy.  Hia  reason  for  dis- 
senting from  this  solution  was  that,  although  he  would  have 
been  perfectly  ready  for  such  a  settlement  immediately  after 
the  termination  of  the  war,  he  was  not  prepared  to  advise  his 
Majesty  that  the  Act  or  some  travesty  of  it  could  wisely  or 
safely  be  brought  into  operation  during  the  war.  Ireland  he 
said  was  in  a  gravely  disturbed  condition,  and  in  his  judgment 
it  would  be  more  perilous  to  inaugurate  a  constitutional  change 
of  such  magnitude  during  the  war  than  any  other  course  open 
to  tbe  Government. 

In  the  course  of  a  debate  on  the  Irish  situation  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  June  29,  Lord  Lansdowue,  who  had  also  been 
spoken  of  as  being  on  the  point  of  resignation,  stated  that  tbe 
proposals  had  not  yet  been  disposed  of  by  the  Cabinet,  and  that 
points  of  vital  importance  were  still  under  consideration.  He 
affirmed  that  the  Government  were  in  no  way  bound  by  Mr, 
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Lloyd  George's  consultations,  nor  did  they  accept  any  responsi- 
bility  for  the  details.  He  asenred  the  House  that  before  the 
Government  made  any  proposals  they  would  have  to  satisfy 
Parliament  that  they  were  adequate,  having  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland  and  to  the  course  which  they  might  think  it 
necessary  to  take  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  these  lamentable 
diss^ters. 

On  July  4  Mr.  Long  held  a  meeting  at  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  with  sixty-four  Unionist  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  six  Peers,  all  avowed  opponents  of  the  proposed 
settlement.  At  length  it  was  stated  that  the  Cabinet  bad 
reached  an  agreement,  and  that  Mr.  Long  had  withdrawn  his 
threatened  resignation :  whereupon  the  deferred  meeting  of 
Unionist  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  Carlton 
Club  was  fixed  for  July  7.  The  views  actually  expressed  at 
that  meeting  were  not  published,  but  it  was  understood  that  the 
minority  who  resisted  the  advice  of  the  Unionist  leaders  to 
accept  the  settlement  had  every  opportunity  for  the  freest  ex- 
pression of  their  opinions.  After  these  many  weeks  of  discus- 
sion and  negotiations,  the  subject  was  at  length  safficiently 
matured  to  permit  of  a  statement  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  July  10. 

Mr.  Asquith  began  by  explaining  how  the  negotiations  pro- 
ceeding on  the  basis  of  immediate  Home  Kule,  with  the  six 
Ulster  Counties  excluded,  gradually  advanced  towards  agree- 
ment. He  was  able  to  announce  that  all  his  colleagues  were 
DOW  willing  to  share  the  responsibihty  of  recommending  the 
House  to  accept  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  proposals.  The  chief 
points  in  those  proposals  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Home  Eule  Act  was  to  be  brought  into  operation  as 
soon  as  possible  after  Parliament's  sanction  had  been  given  to 
the  exclusion  from  its  operation  of  the  six  Counties  and  the  three 
Parliamentary  Boroughs  already  named. 

2.  The  main  changes  contemplated  in  the  existing  Act  apart 
from  those  consequential  on  the  exclusion  of  the  six  Counties 
were  two.  The  Irish  House  of  Commons  was  to  consist  of  the 
persons  who  were  for  the  time  being  members  returned  by  the 
same  constituencies  in  Ireland  to  serve  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  Appeal  Court  in  Dublin  was  to  consist  of  Judges 
appointed  by  the  Imperial  Executive. 

3.  It  was  to  be  made  clear  that  the  Irish  Executive  could 
not  encroach  in  any  way  on  the  undivided  power  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  Imperial  Authority  in  all  that  appertained  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 

4.  The  Bill  in  which  these  proposals  were  to  be  embodied 
was  to  remain  in  force  during  the  war  and  for  twelve  months 
after  it. 

Having  outlined  these  proposals  the  Prime  Minister  com- 
mented on  the  fact  that  the  dissentient  Unionists  of  the  South 
and  West  of  Ireland  had  suggested  no  alternative  course. 
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although  they  had  been  invited  by  Mr,  Lloyd  George  to  do  so. 
Sir  Edward  Carson,  referring  to  the  Prime  Minister's  statement 
that  the  arrangement  was  to  be  provisional,  asked  if  the  six 
Ulster  Counties  would  be  definitely  strnck  out  of  the  Act.  To 
this  question  Mr.  Aequith  replied  in  the  afBrnaative,  adding  that 
they  could  Dot  again  be  included  without  a  fresh  Bill. 

This  very  general  statement  by  Mr.  Asquith  was  supple- 
mented next  day  by  a  far  more  detailed  account  from  Lord 
Lansdowne  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the  course  of  that  de- 
bate the  new  Irish  tendencies  of  the  Government  were  strongly 
attacked  by  Lord  Midleton  who  expressed  the  belief  that  there 
would  be  more  bloodshed  in  Ireland  if  the  proposed  sham 
Parhament  were  set  up,  than  if  it  were  denied  during  the  period 
of  the  war.  Lord  Wimborne,  the  late  Lord-Lieutenant,  affirmed 
that  the  Irish  Executive  had  at  least  two  fatal  defects,  division 
of  responsibility  and  duality  of  aim.  He  asserted  that  they 
might  treat  Ireland  as  a  Crown  Colony  or  throw  upon  her  the 
responsibility  £ot  governing  herself,  but  between  these  two 
extremes  no  middle  course  was  practicable.  Thereupon  Lord 
Lansdowne  announced  the  policy  which  the  Government  in- 
tended to  pursue  during  the  transition  from  the  military  rule  of 
the  present  to  the  projected  self-government  of  the  futura  He 
said  that,  while  Sir  John  Maxwell  enjoyed  the  unabated  confi- 
dence of  the  Government,  we  could  not  look  forward  for  an  in- 
definite period  to  leaving  the  country  as  it  was  at  present  The 
Government  hoped  to  be  able  to  appoint  an  Irish  Minister  re- 
sponsible to  Parliament,  although  no  doubt  there  would  have  to 
be  associated  with  him  a  military  officer  with  forces  sufficient 
to  maintain  unquestioned  order.  Lord  Lansdowne  expressed 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  strengthen  if  necessary  the 
Defence  of  the  Realm  Act,  and  he  denied  that  they  had  in  view 
the  granting  of  a  general  amnesty  to  prisoners.  A  now  Order 
in  Council  was  about  to  be  issued  for  the  prohibition  of  the 
carrjring  of  military  arms  without  a  permit. 

Lord  Lansdowne's  description  of  the  Irish  policy  of  the 
Grovernment  caused  considerable  annoyance  to  the  Nationalists, 
being  described  by  Mr,  Kedmond  as  a  gross  insult  to  Ireland 
and  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  Irish  people  and 
to  the  announcement  of  a  policy  of  coercion.  Mr.  Redmond 
drew  attention  especially  to  Lord  Lansdowne's  statement  that 
the  proposed  Amending  Bill  would  make  structural  alterations 
in  the  Act  of  1914,  and  would  therefore  be  permanent  and  en- 
during in  its  character.  He  said  that  he  adhered  strictly  to  the 
agreement  reached  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  that  any  de- 
parture from  that  agreement  in  the  direction  of  Lord  Lans- 
downe's suggestion  would  bring  the  negotiations  absolutely  to 
an  end.  The  dissentient  Unionists  on  the  other  hand  met  on 
Joly  17  and  passed  a  Resolution  welcoming  the  assurance  of 
Lord  Lansdowne  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  repress  treason  and  sedition  in 
Ireland. 
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At  length  on  July  24  Mr.  Eedmond  asked  the  Prime 
Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons  whether  it  was  true  that 
the  Governmeat  had  determined  to  insert  in  their  draft  Bill 
new  proposals  at  variance  with  the  Lloyd  George  agreement, 
adding  at  the  same  time  that  any  Bill  so  framed  would  be 
vigorously  opposed  by  his  party.  In  reply  Mr.  Asqnith  stated 
that  the  Government  could  not  agree  to  the  retention  of  the 
Irish  Members  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  undiminished 
numbers,  as  provided  by  the  agreement,  after  the  next  election. 
He  said  also  that  the  Government  would  not  introduce  any  Bill 
unless  the  parties  were  substantially  agreed.  Thereupon  Mr. 
Redmond  straightway  asked  permission  to  move  the  adjournment 
of  the  House  to  call  attention  to  the  "  deplorable  effect  "  on  the 
Irish  situation  of  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  carry  out  the 
terms  of  the  agreement 

When  this  debate  came  on  later  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Red- 
mond informed  the  Government  that  the  course  on  which  they 
had  embarked  was  bound  to  increase  Irish  suspicion  of  the  good 
faith  of  British  statesmen,  to  inflame  feeling  in  Ireland,  and  to 
do  serious  mischief  to  those  high  imperial  interests  which  were 
said  to  necessitate  a  provisional  settlement  of  this  question. 
He  and  his  colleagues  could  not  agree  to  new  proposals  which 
would  involve  a  disgraceful  breach  of  faith  on  their  part  towards 
their  supporters  in  Ireland.  Finally,  he  warned  the  Government 
that  although  his  attitude  with  regard  to  the  war  remained 
unaltered,  he  and  his  friends  would  consider  it  their  duty  to 
exercise  an  independent  judgment  henceforward  in  criticising 
the  procrastination  of  Ministers,  not  only  with  regard  to  Ireland 
but  with  regard  to  the  whole  conduct  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  then  attempted  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters.  He  contended  that  the  difficulty  which  had  arisen 
over  the  exclusion  of  the  Ulster  Counties  was  purely  a  matter 
of  words.  He  agreed  that  the  exclusion  was  to  he  provisional, 
and  was  to  be  reviewed  at  the  end  of  the  war  by  an  Imperial  Con- 
ference. He  admitted  that  the  agreement  had  been  departed  from 
in  the  matter  of  the  retention  of  the  Irish  Members,  and  that 
this  alteration  was  due  to  pressure  from  the  Unionist  Members 
of  the  Cabinet,  Finally,  he  told  the  Nationahsts  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  Government  to  bring  the  Home  Bale  Act 
into  operation  during  the  war  except  on  the  conditions  which 
the  Prime  Minister  had  announced.  Sir  Edward  Carson  then 
expressed  the  point  of  view  of  Ulster.  He  said  that  throughout 
the  negotiations  he  had  thought  of  nothing  else  than  the  war, 
and  he  repudiated  the  idea  that  there  could  be  any  question  of 
the  coercion  of  Ulster.  It  would  be  a  calamity  i£  the  hopes 
which  in  recent  weeks  had  been  raised  in  Ireland  were  now 
to  fail.  After  the  war  the  Home  Rule  Act  would  be  on  the 
Statute  Book,  and  old  quarrels  must  not  be  resumed.  At  the 
end  of  the  debate  Mr.  Asquith  refused  to  accept  the  position 
that  all  hopes  of  agreement  had  broken  down.     He  denied  that 
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there  had  been  any  breach  of  faith,  and  closed  with  an  appeal 
to  all  sides  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  an  agreement  which 
would  redound  in  the  long  run  to  the  good  of  Ireland  and  to  the 
safety  and  strength  of  the  Empire. 

Notwithstanding  this  appeal  it  was  plain  that  the  negotia- 
tions had  hopelessly  broken  down  and  conld  not  be  revived.  On 
Joly  31,  Mr.  Dillon  moved  a  Resolution  calling  upon  the 
Government  to  disclose  immediately  their  plans  for  the  future 
Government  of  Ireland,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  charged  the  Unionist  Members 
of  the  Cabinet  with  being  ready  to  break  the  settlement  on  the 
question  of  the  Irish  representation  at  Westminster,  which  the 
Nationalists  regarded  as  fundamental ;  and  he  sought  to  prove 
that  the  prevention  of  the  settlement  was  mainly  dne  to  Lord 
Lansdowne.  He  declared  that  the  system  of  military  rule  under 
Sir  John  Maxwell  had  done  more  to  spread  disaffection  in  Ire- 
land than  all  the  organisers  of  Sinn  Fein, 

In  the  course  of  his  reply  Mr.  Asquith  repudiated  the  sug- 
gestion that  any  special  responsibility  attached  to  Lord  Lans- 
downe for  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  retention  of  the 
Irish  Members  at  Westminster.  He  hoped  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  Treasury  for  a  substantial  loan  to  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Dublin  towards  the  rebuilding  of  the  destroyed  areas. 
The  problem  before  the  House  was  that  of  providing  the 
machinery  of  Government  in  Ireland  for  a  purely  temporary 
period.  Martial  Law,  he  said,  proclaimed  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  had  not  been  enforced  in  practice,  and  he  hoped  that 
it  might  be  possible  before  long  to  discard  even  the  form  of  it. 
He  paid  a  tribute  to  Sir  John  Maxwell's  administration,  while 
expressing  the  view  that  the  military  forces  in  Ireland  could 
not  be  substantially  reduced.  Still  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Grovemment  that  there  should  be  a  Civil  Executive  responsible 
to  Parliament.  He  dismissed  as  impracticable  the  proposal  for 
an  Irish  Advisory  Council,  deprecated  the  making,  ol  experi- 
ments, and  finally  announced  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Duke, 
K.C.,  the  Unionist  Member  for  Exeter,  as  Chief  Secretary,  while 
indicating  that  the  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant  would  for  the 
time  being  not  be  filled  ap. 

This  announcement  gave  no  satisfaction  to  the  Irish  Party. 
Mr.  Kedmond  declared  that  the  restoration  of  Dublin  Castle 
with  a  Unionist  Executive  would  outrage  the  feelings  of  Ireland. 
As  the  Government  were  taking  full  responsibility,  it  was  the 
plain  duty,  Mr.  Kedmond  said,  of  the  Irish  Party  to  criticise  and 
oppose  the  new  administration  however  and  whenever  they 
pleased.  He  appealed  to  Englishmen  not  to  let  their  natural 
indignation  at  the  wicked  outbreak  of  2,000  men  in  Dublin  lead 
them  to  the  horrible  injustice  of  forgetting  that  there  were 
150,000  Irishmen  fighting  on  the  battle-fields  of  France.  These 
men  would  never  return  to  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  fighting 
one  another.     The  war  had  made  it  certain  that  there  would 
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never  be  an  Irish  civil  war.  After  some  further  speecbea  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  defended  the  Unionist  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
confessed  that  it  had  given  him  a  shock  to  hear  the  Prime 
Minister's  statement  that  nobody  would  ever  be  able  to  take  the 
Home  Eule  Act  off  the  Statute  Book.  He  affirmed,  on  the  con- 
trary, that,  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  prevent  it.  Home  Enle  woold 
never  come  into  operation  until  there  had  been  an  Amending 
Bill  which  carried  out  fairly  the  settlement  and  the  views  of 
other  sections  in  Ireland.  The  debate  continned  for  some  time 
longer,  and  finally  Mr.  Dillon's  motion  was  agreed  to  without  a 
division. 

Little  further  remains  to  be  added  on  the  situation  in  Ire- 
land, which  by  this  time  had  generally  come  to  be  regarded  as 
a  problem  that  was  altogether  insoluble.  The  Irish  Nationalist 
Party  met  on  August  1  and  passed  Besolutions  protesting  against 
the  alterations  made  by  the  Government  in  the  agreement  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  Lloyd  George ;  protesting  also  against  the  re- 
vival of  the  discredited  system  of  Dublin  Castle  Government  in 
Ireland,  which  had  been  condemned  on  all  sides,  and  particularly 
by  the  Hardinge  Commission,  and  by  the  Prime  Minister  him- 
self ;  and  finally,  calling  for  a  full  public  inquiry  into  the  shoot- 
ings of  persons  without  trial  in  the  city  of  Dublin  during  the 
recent  insurrection.  The  concluding  act  in  the  history  of  these 
long  and  troublesome  discussions  was  the  announcement  on 
August  7  that  Lord  Wimbome  had  been  reappointed  Lord- 
Lieutenaut.  It  was  believed  that  this  change  of  policy  had  been 
inaugurated  to  propitiate  Nationalist  opinion  by  the  introduction 
of  a  Liberal  into  the  Government  of  Ireland,  since  the  Irish 
Party  did  not  view  with  any  favour  the  association  of  two 
Unionists,  Mr.  Duke  as  Chief  Secretary  and  Mr.  J,  H,  Camp- 
bell as  Attorney-General,  as  the  leaders  of  that  country. 

Meanwhile  public  attention  had  once  more  been  drawn  to 
the  conditions  under  which  British  civilian  prisoners  were  kept 
in  Germany,  Early  in  July  the  Foreign  Office  published  corre- 
spondence respecting  the  diet  and  nutrition  in  the  internment 
camp  at  Buhleben.  This  camp  had  been  inspected  by  Dr. 
Taylor  of  the  American  Embassy  in  Berlin  on  May  12,  and  be 
had  reported  that  the  interned  British  subjects  were  receiving 
insufficient  food  to  maintain  life  adequately.  This  report  was 
afterwards  supplemented  by  a  second,  dated  May  24,  m  which 
Dr.  Taylor  wrote  that  since  his  last  visit  a  "  sharp  reduction  has 
been  made  in  the  amount  of  food-stuffs  allotted  to  the  camp," 
and  pointed  out  how  the  diet  fell  below  that  of  the  military 
prisoners  in  other  camps.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  on  receiving  this 
statement  from  Mr.  Page,  expressed  the  view  that  if  the  Ger- 
man Government  were  not  in  a  position  to  feed  prisoners  of  war 
in  their  hands  properly,  it  was  their  duty  to  release  them  ;  and 
in  a  letter  dated  June  8  he  requested  the  United  States  Ambas- 
sador at  Berlin  to  obtain  permission  from  the  German  Govern- 
ment for  the  British  Government  to  send  at  fixed  intervals  a 
supply  of  food  in  bulk  sufficient  for  500  men. 
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A  further  report  from  Dr.  Taylor,  however,  was  received  on 
June  21  recording  a  'still  further  redaction  in  the  food  rationa 
at  Euhleben.  In  two  camps  Dr.  Taylor  found  that  the  British 
prisoners  siibsiated  almost  entirely  upon  supplies  received  from 
abroad ;  but  lees  and  less  food  had  been  coining  in  from  that 
source,  and  many  were  now  living  largely  on  surplus  supplies 
from  home,  which  they  had  stored.  When  these  were  exhausted. 
Dr.  Taylor  said,  the  men  would  face  a  critical  situation.  A  not- 
able feature  of  the  diet  at  Ruhleben  was  the  absence  of  vegetables 
and  the  substitution  of  saccharine  for  sugar.  In  reply  to  this 
report  Sir  Edward  Grey  demanded  from  the  German  Govern- 
ment that  the  whole  of  the  British  civilians  at  Buhleben  should 
be  released  in  exchange  for  a  similar  number  of  German  civilians 
interned  in  this  country.  He  further  announced  on  June  23 
that  if  the  German  Government  did  not  accept  this  proposal 
within  a  week  of  their  receiving  the  telegraphic  summary  of  his 
note,  the  British  Government  would  be  compelled  to  consider 
what  course  they  should  take  with  reference  to  the  rations  at 
present  supplied  to  German  prisoners  in  this  country. 

A  discussion  on  the  subject  took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  July  5,  in  the  course  of  which  Lord  Devonport  suggested 
that  in  view  of  the  starvation  of  our  countrymen  at  Buhleben 
we  might  offer  to  exchange  them  with  the  German  civilians 
interned  in  this  country,  although  these  were  ten  times  more 
numerous.  At  a  sitting  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  13 
Lord  Bobert  Cecil  announced  the  substance  of  the  German  reply 
to  Sir  Edward  Grey's  ultimatum.  It  appeared  that  the  German 
GiDvernment  categorically  repudiated  the  British  charge  that 
tbey  did  not  recognise  their  obligations  as  to  the  supply  of  food 
to  British  prisoners.  They  had,  however,  sanctioned  the  dis- 
patch to  the  Commandant  at  Buhleben  of  collective  consign- 
ments of  food  for  those  prisoners  who  received  no  direct  parcels. 
To  this  concession,  however,  the  German  Government  attached 
the  condition  that  such  consignments  should  not  contain  a  pre- 
dominance of  commodities  that  were  only  obtainable  to  a  limited 
extent  by  the  German  people  in  consequence  of  the  British 
blockade.  With  regard  to  the  British  threat  of  reprisals,  the 
German  Government  proposed,  if  we  fulfilled  that  threat,  not 
only  to  withdraw  the  permission  for  collective  parcels  but  also 
to  prohibit  the  receipt  of  individual  parcels.  Finally,  the 
German  Government  declared  that  tbey  were  not  averse  to  the 
British  proposal  for  the  release  of  all  British  civilian  prisoners, 
but  they  declined  to  make  this  arrangement  on  the  basis  of  the 
release  of  a  similar  number  of  German  prisoners  by  us. 

Lord  Bobert  Cecil  then  informed  the  House  as  to  the  further 
answer  which  he  had  made.  The  British  Government  could 
not  accept  the  proposal  to  repatriate  the  26,000  Germans 
interned  in  this  country  in  exchange  for  the  4,000  British 
civilians  interned  in  Germany.  He  repeated  the  earlier  British 
proposal  that  all  civilians  on  both  sides  over  50  should  be  re* 
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patriated  ;  and  also  all  those  over  45  who  were  unfit  for  service 
in  the  field.  Lord  Robert  declined  to  abandon  the  policy  of 
reprisals,  if  that  course  should  appear  to  be  the  only  way  of 
obtaining  justice  for  onr  prisoners. 

Meanwhile,  a  discussion  on  the  same  subject  was  taking 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  course  of  which  Lord 
Newton  announced  that  there  were  about  20,000  German 
soldiers  and  sailors  in  our  hands,  many  of  whom  were  being 
employed  at  four  camps  by  the  Home  Grown  Timber  Com- 
mittee, Many  German  prisoners,  he  added,  had  been  sent  to 
France  to  unload  ships,  and  this  action  had  been  seized  upon 
by  the  German  Government  as  an  excuse  for  retaliation. 

Notwithstanding  these  efforts  to  amehorate  the  lot  of  British 
prisoners  in  Germany,  a  further  report  from  the  American 
Embassy  in  Berlin  stated  that  practically  no  improvement  had 
taken  place,  that  the  barracks  at  Euhleben  were  overcrowded 
and  that  people  of  education  were  herded  six  together  in  a  horse 
stall  and  m  lotts  where  their  bunks  touched  one  another.  Many 
things,  such  as  soap,  usually  issued  to  prisoners  even  in  gaol, 
were  never  given  to  the  prisoners  at  Euhleben,  and  notwith- 
standing the  promises  of  the  authorities  to  improve  the  housing, 
no  steps  in  that  direction  had  yet  been  taken.  On  July  27 
another  debate  on  this  subject  took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
when  Lord  Newton  held  out  some  hope  of  an  exchange  of 
civilian  prisoners  over  46  with  Germany.  Lord  Devonport 
contended  that  if  we  attempted  retaliation  on  German  prisoners 
for  the  treatment  of  our  men,  we  should  be  hopelessly  out- 
distanced and  beaten.  He  regretted  that  the  Government  were 
not  inclined  to  exchange  the  26,000  German  civilian  prisoners 
in  this  country  for  the  4,000  British  civilian  prisoners  in 
Germany. 

The  beginning  of  July  witnessed  an  important  change  in 
British  naval  policy.  For  a  long  time  past  the  Government 
had  been  urged  from  various  quarters,  notably  by  Mr.  Gibson 
Bowles  in  the  Candid  Quarterly  Review,  to  repudiate  the  code 
known  as  the  Declaration  of  London.  This  code,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  drawn  up  in  1909  by  the  Powers  for  the  use 
of  an  International  Prize  Court  at  the  Hague.  Great  objections 
had  been  taken  at  the  time  to  the  Declaration,  as  tending  to 
destroy  the  maritime  power  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  Naval 
Prize  Bill,  which  authorised  the  Declaration  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  International  Court,  although  passed  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  had  been  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Lords,  At 
the  opening  of  the  war,  the  Government  had  adopted  the  rules 
of  the  Declaration  subject  to  certain  conditions  and  modifica- 
tions. In  the  course  of  June,  however,  conferences  had  been 
held  with  the  French  authorities  in  Paris,  to  consider  whether 
these  rules  should  any  longer  be  maintained,  and  on  June  28 
Lord  Eobert  Cecil  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
decision  of  the  Allied  Governments  to  abandon  altogether  the 
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Declaration  of  London.  The  announcement  was  received  with 
widespread  satisfaction  and  was  put  into  force  by  an  Order  in 
Council  published  in  the  London  Gazette  on  July  8- 

The  Post  Office  vote,  which  was  taken  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  July  3,  elicited  some  interesting  statistics  from  the 
Government.  Mr.  Pease  stated  that  our  troops  received  weekly 
7,500,000  letters  and  700,000  parcels,  weighing  1,500  tons,  while 
the  troops  sent  home  5,000,000  letters  a  week.  168,000  Zep- 
pelin insurance  policies  had  been  taken  out  for  a  total  of 
1,600,000^  The  additional  charges  imposed  in  the  autumn  of 
1915  on  letters,  parcels,  etc.,  had  yielded  more  revenue  than 
had  been  estimated,  although  the  3d,  telephone  call  had  not 
come  up  to  expectations.  The  total  Post  Office  revenue  for 
1915-16  showed  an  increase  of  4,000,00OZ.  over  the  previous 
year,  and  there  was  a  profit  balance  of  3,300,0002. 

The  ofi&ce  of  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  which  had  been 
vacant  since  the  death  of  Lord  Kitchener,  was  not  permanently 
filled  up  until  July  6,  when  it  was  announced  that  the  appoint- 
ment had  fallen  to  Mr,  Lloyd  George,  with  Lord  Derby  as 
Under-Secretary,  At  the  same  time  Sir  Edward  Grey  went  to 
the  House  of  Lords.    Following  these  appointments  other  im- 

Krtant  changes  were  made  in  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  E,  S.  Montagu 
same  Minister  of  Munitions,  Mr,  McKinnon  Wood  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  Financial  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  while  Mr.  H.  J.  Tennant  took  up  the  office  of 
Secretary  for  Scotland.  At  the  same  time  Lord  Curzon  was 
invited  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  become  a  permanent  member 
of  the  War  Committee,  On  July  12  it  was  announced  that  the 
Earl  of  Crawford  had  been  appointed  President  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  while  Mr.  Neil  Primrose  succeeded  Major  Arthur 
Lee  as  one  of  the  Parliamentary  Secretaries  to  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  sacrifices  entailed  by  the  war, 
the  general  condition  of  the  country  continued  to  be  extraordin- 
arily satisfactory.  In  a  review  of  the  war  work  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  11,  Mr. 
Long  was  able  to  declare  that  unemployment  was  non-existent 
and  pauperism  very  low.  The  health  of  the  country  was  wonder- 
fully maintained.  Enteric  fever  had  been  steadily  decreasing 
and  little  anxiety  was  now  caused  by  cerebro-spina]  fever. 

At  various  dates  throughout  July  vigorous  criticism  was 
directed  against  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
account  of  the  conduct  of  the  operations  in  Mesopotamia.  On 
July  12  Sir  Edward  Carson  asked  the  Prime  Minister  if  the 
report  on  those  operations  were  being  purposely  kept  back. 
Mr.  Asquith  insisted  that  the  time  was  not  opportune  for  a 
discussion  of  the  subject,  but  Sir  Edward  Carson  gave  warning 
that  if  he  could  not  get  a  satisfactory  answer  within  a  few  days, 
he  would  ask  leave  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 
Next  day  the  question  was  raised  again,  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
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annonnced  that  a  full  statement  would  be  made  in  three  days'  time 
on  the  promised  publication  of  the  Dardanelles  papers  and  on  the 
Mesopotamia  question.  The  pressure  thus  applied  to  the  Govern- 
ment arose  mainly  from  a  general  belief  that  for  a  long  period 
the  Mesopotamian  forces  had  not  been  provided  with  the  neces- 
sary stores  and  equipment ;  and  the  gravity  of  these  allegations 
brought  the  whole  question  in  the  course  of  July  to  the  forefront 
of  political  attention.  The  debate  which  was  at  length  forced 
upon  the  Government  took  place  on  July  18.  Great  disappoint- 
ment  was  then  caused  by  Mr.  Asquith's  announcement  that  the 
Government  would  not  for  the  present  publish  the  Dardanelles 
papers,  having  been  advised  against  that  course  by  the  naval, 
military,  and  diplomatic  authorities.  They  decHned  also  to 
publish  the  Mesopotamian  papers  on  the  advice  of  the  Army 
Council.  Mr.  Asquith  repudiated  the  suggestion  that  political 
considerations  had  ever  been  allowed  to  over-ride  military  ones. 
He  then  dealt  with  one  of  the  most  serious  allegations  that  had 
been  made  with  regard  to  the  Mesopotamian  expedition,  namely, 
that  there  had  been  a  shortage  of  medical  provision  for  the  sick 
and  wounded.  He  said  that  Sir  John  Nixon  had  reported  after 
the  action  of  Ctesiphoo  that  in  his  opinion  the  medical  arrange- 
ments had  been  quite  satisfactory.  The  Government,  however, 
had  received  unofficial  statements  which  seemed  to  indicate  a 
very  difTerent  state  of  affairs.  Inquiries  had  been  made  on  the 
spot,  and  wherever  deficiencies  had  been  discovered  they  had 
been  made  good.  The  same  procedure  had  been  adopted  with 
regard  to  defects  of  transport,  which  Mr.  Asqnith  said  were 
bemg  largely  remedied  and  would  soon  completely  disappear. 
The  original  expedition  of  two  divisions  had  been  increased  to 
seven,  and  the  urgency  of  relieving  Kut  was  snch  that  it  was 
thought  right  to  push  on  the  troops  in  advance  of  their  trans- 
port. 

These  assurances,  however,  did  not  satisfy  Sir  Edward  Carson, 
who  told  the  Prime  Minister  that  thousands  of  people  who  hEid 
willingly  given  their  sons  and  relatives  to  fight  our  battles  thought 
that  the  whole  matter  had  been  conducted  with  criminal  negli- 
gence. The  attack  of  Sir  Edward  Carson  was  strengthened  by 
further  criticism  from  Mr.  Redmond,  who  referred  to  the  Dar- 
danelles "  scandals,"  demanded  an  investigation,  and  pointed 
oat  that  there  could  be  no  satisfactory  discussion  in  the  absence 
of  authentic  information. 

The  critics  of  the  Government  by  no  means  intended  to  let 
the  matter  drop ;  and  a  motion  was  framed  by  Sir  Edward 
Carson  formally  demanding  the  appointment  of  select  com- 
mittees to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  operfitions  in  Mesopotamia 
and  the  Dardanelles.  But  by  this  time  the  Government  had 
perceived  that  they  would  be  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion,  and  on  July  20  Mr,  Asquith  announced  that 
separate  inquiries  would  be  made  into  the  operations  in  Meso- 
potamia and  at  the  Dardanelles.     He  argued  against  the  ap- 
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pointment  of  select  conmutteeB,  and  stated  that  two  small 
bodies  would  be  set  np  consisting  of  eminent  men  both  in  and 
out  of  Parliament,  A  large  part  of  the  proceedings  would  be  in 
secret,  and  a  further  condition  laid  down  was  that  the  conduct 
of  these  inquiries  should  not  in  any  waj  hamper  our  naval  and 
roiUtary  operations.  The  Prime  Minister  pointed  out  that  the 
inquiring  oodies  would  have  no  power  to  send  for  persons  or 
papers  without  an  Act  of  ParUament ;  but  being  immediately 
pressed  to  introduce  a  Bill  which  would  confer  these  powers,  he 
at  length  gave  way  and  agreed  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Gborge  then  announced  that  new  arrangements 
for  Mesopotamian  supplies  had  been  made  within  the  last  few 
days.  While  India  would  remain  the  main  base  of  the  forces, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  would  receive  his  instructions 
and  be  responsible  to  the  Army  Council  on  all  matters  of  per- 
sonnel, administration,  and  supplies.  Further,  the  War  Office 
would  take  responsibility  for  the  transport. 

The  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  which  constituted  the  Dar- 
danelles and  Mesopotamia  Commissions,  was  taken  on  July  26, 
when  Mr.  Asquith  suggested  that  their  composition  should  be 
as  follows : — 

Mesopotamia. — Lord  George  Hamilton  (Chairmau),  Lord 
Donoughmore,  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  M.P.,  Sir  Archibald  William- 
son, M.P.,  and  Mr.  John  Hodge,  M.P. 

Dardanelles. — Lord  Cromer  (Chairman),  Mr.  Andrew  Fisher 
and  Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie  (High  Commissioners  for  Australia 
and  New  Zealand),  Sir  Frederick  Cawley,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  A.  Clyde, 
M.P.,  and  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn,  M.P. 

Many  other  names  were  suggested  by  different  members  in 

S'  ice  of  some  of  those  nominated  by  the  Prime  Minister,  but 
r.  Asquith  argued  against  special  naval  and  military  repre- 
sentation on  the  Commissions,  and  deprecated  the  complication 
of  the  subject  by  introducing  such  questions  as  the  escape  of 
the  Goeben  and  the  Breslau.  The  second  reading  was  then 
carried. 

Several  changes,  however,  were  made  in  the  Bill  during  its 
Committee  stage  on  July  27.  The  House  accepted  the  nomina- 
tions of  the  Commissioners  submitted  by  the  Government,  but 
added  nominees  of  its  own,  including  Mr.  Walter  Boch,  the 
Liberal  M.P.  for  Pembrokeshire,  for  the  Dardanelles  Commis- 
sion, after  a  close  division.  The  Government  thereupon  accepted 
without  demur  the  proposal  that  Major  Wedgwood,  M.P.,  should 
be  added  to  the  Mesopotamia  Commission,  and  it  was  further 
decided  that  the  membership  of  each  Commission  should  include 
at  least  one  naval  and  one  military  officer  chosen  from  the  re- 
tired lists.  The  scope  of  the  inqniries  was  also  extended  to 
include  the  origin  and  inception  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  the 
operations  in  the  two  theatres  of  war. 

A  further  addition  to  the  Dardanelles  Commission  was  sug- 
gested by  Lord  Cromer  on  August  3  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
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when  he  expressed  his  intentioD  of  moving  that  a  member  of 
that  House  with  a  judicial  mind  should  be  added.  A  week  later 
it  was  announced  that  Sir  William  Pickford,  one  of  the  Lords 
Justices,  bad  been  selected  for  this  purposa  Eeferriug  to  the 
question  of  publicity,  Lord  Cromer  expressed  the  hope  that  there 
would  be  no  reticence  of  any  kind,  and  he  undertook  that  no- 
thing should  be  withheld  from  the  public  unless  publicity  should 
be  detrimental  to  the  public  interest.  Further  information  as  to 
the  medical  arrangements  in  Mesopotamia  was  elicited  from 
Mr.  Chamberlain  on  August  14,  when  he  informed  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  Vincent  Commission  appointed  to  examine 
this  subject  had  fixed  responsibility  upon  certain  officers  for  the 
state  of  affairs  disclosed  by  the  iDvestigation.  These  officers 
had  vacated  their  positions  and  new  appointments  had  been 
made.  In  reply  to  a  remark  of  Sir  Edward  Carson's  that  very 
unsatisfactory  reports  were  still  coming  from  Mesopotamia,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  confessed  that  everything  had  not  yet  been  put  to 
rights,  although  matters  were  very  much  improved. 

On  July  12  a  short  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  Prime  Minister  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
unnecessary  the  re-election  of  members  of  the  House  on  accept- 
ance of  certain  o£Sces.  He  explained  that  as  a  result  of  some 
omissions  from  the  emergency  legislation  of  the  previous  year, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Montagu,  and  Sir  F.  E,  Smith  had 
vacated  their  seate  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Bill  which 
was  thus  intended  to  set  right  a  purely  technical  difficulty  met 
with  no  opposition  in  the  House. 

From  time  to  time  the  question  still  continued  to  be  agitated 
as  to  whether  it  was  desirable  to  hold  a  General  Election  during 
the  contiDuance  of  the  war,  and  if  so,  whether  it  would  be 
practicable  to  make  arrangements  for  a  new  register  which 
should  include  the  soldiers  and  sailors  fighting  abroad.  The 
Government,  apparently  feeling  some  difficulty  in  reaching  a 
decision  on  this  subject,  determined  to  appoint  a  select  com- 
mittee, which  should  inquire  into  the  question  whether  it  was 
practicable  and  desirable  to  prepare  a  new  electoral  register, 
which  should  include  adequate  representation  of  those  engaged 
in  the  war  and  in  war  work,  and  to  conduct  an  election  upon 
such  register  during  the  war.  A  motion  for  the  appointment 
of  this  select  committee  was  moved  by  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  July  19,  Mr.  Samuel  laid  special 
emphasis  on  the  difficulties  of  carrying  out  the  task  which  was 
to  be  committed  to  the  proposed  new  body,  and  especially  on 
the  problem  as  to  how  soldiers  at  the  front  would  be  able  to 
vote  while  they  were  being  submitted  to  a  bombardment.  He 
asked  whether  there  was  any  justification  in  embarking  upon  an 
expenditure  of  300,000^.  and  the  labour  of  20,000  persons  in 
preparing  a  register  at  all,  and  he  expressed  his  view  that  the 
gravest  objections  were  open  to  such  a  coarse,  except  in  case  of 
overwhelming  necessity. 
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Mr.  Samuel  was  somewhat  sharply  taken  to  task  hy  Sir 
Edward  Caraon  for  attacking  in  his  speech  the  very  proposal 
which  be  was  supposed  to  he  advocating.  Sir  Edward  insisted 
that  the  country  must  have  a  register,  since  a  General  Election 
might  be  necessary  at  any  moment;  but  he  branded  the  pro- 
posed Committee  as  a  farce  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
House  would  refuse  to  set  it  up  and  would  call  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  their  own  business.  Many  other  members  took  the 
same  view,  and  at  length  the  Prime  Minister,  being  hastily  sent 
for,  consulted  with  Mr.  Samuel  and  other  Ministers  and  ulti- 
mately acquiesced  in  the  obvious  feeling  of  the  House  that  the 
motion  should  be  withdrawn.  He  announced  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  reconsider  the  question  and  make  proposals  of  their 

The  Finance  Bill  passed  its  third  reading  on  July  17.  The 
report  stage  had  been  set  down  for  consideration  on  that  day, 
but  Mr.  McKenna  moved  that  the  Bill  should  be  passed  with- 
out further  delay,  owing  to  the  approaching  exhaustion  of  his 
borrowing  powers.  He  informed  the  House  that  our  expendi- 
ture for  some  time  past  had  been  over  6,000,000i,  a  day.  His 
estimate  had  been  5,000,000/.  a  day,  and  he  attributed  the  in- 
crease to  reasons  which  he  could  not  foretell  and  over  which  he 
had  no  control.  Mr.  McKenna  was  sharply  criticised  by  Sir 
Edward  Carson  on  account  of  this  large  error  in  his  estimate. 
Sir  Edward  affirmed  that  the  Government  had  got  into  a  con- 
dition in  which  they  thought  they  could  do  anything  they  liked. 
A  division  was  accordingly  taken  before  Mr.  McKenna's  motion 
was  carried. 

Although  there  was  no  prospect  of  any  early  termination  of 
the  war,  questions  concerning  the  reconstruction  which  must 
follow  the  war  were  being  agitated  in  the  course  of  the  year 
with  increasing  freqiiency.  On  July  18  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson 
announced  the  steps  which  were  being  taken  by  his  department 
for  a  general  reorganisation  of  our  system  of  education.  Com- 
mittees were  being  appointed  to  investigate  three  branches  of 
the  subject.  The  first  dealt  with  the  problem  of  the  education 
of  young  persons  after  the  war  with  special  regard  to  those  who 
had  been  abnormally  employed.  The  other  two  concerned  the 
position  of  science  and  modem  languages  in  onr  system  of  educa- 
tion. The  subject  had  already  been  discussed  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  July  12,  when  Lord  Haldane  had  urged  the  cause  of 
scientific  education.  Existing  methods  were  however  defended 
by  Lord  Cromer,  who  considered  that  the  results  as  evidenced 
by  our  young  men  were  greatly  superior  to  those  witnessed  in 
Germany.  This  debate  was  resumed  on  July  19  when  Lord 
Curzon  stated  the  preparations  which  the  University  of  Oxford 
was  making  for  the  future.  It  was  proposed,  he  said,  that  a 
certain  knowledge  of  science  should  be  necessary  for  the  Arts 
Degree,  The  question  of  research  in  chemistry  was  being  taken 
in  hand,  and  a  scheme  was  being  worked  out  for  a  new  degree 
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in  civil  science  for  men  inteDding  to  go  into  public  life.  The 
debate  which  was  then  adjoomed  for  the  second  time,  was  re- 
Bamed  a  week  later.  Lord  Crewe  thereupon  anDonnccd  that 
the  Government  intended  to  set  np  a  committee  to  review  the 
whole  field  of  national  education.  It  would  be  composed  partly 
of  Members  of  the  Government,  and  partly  of  public  men  of 
large  Parliamentary  experience.  For  the  purpose  of  secnring 
early  action  the  Government  had  decided  to  proceed  by  a  com- 
mittee rather  than  by  a  Boyal  Commission. 

The  question  of  trade  policy  after  the  war  also  attracted 
considerable  attention,  and  Mr.  Asquith  announced  in  the 
middle  of  July  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  this 
problem  with  special  reference  to  the  conclusions  reached  at 
the  Paris  Economic  Conference,  The  committee  was  also  to 
inquire  what  industries  were  essential  for  the  future  safety  of 
the  nation  and  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  maintain  or  estab- 
lish them ;  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  recover  home  and 
foreign  trade  lost  during  the  war  and  to  secure  new  markets ;  to 
what  extent  and  by  what  means  the  resources  of  the  Empire 
could  be  developed ;  and  how  the  sources  of  supply  within  the 
Empire  could  be  prevented  from  falling  under  foreign  control. 
This  committee  was  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Lord  Balfour 
of  Burleigh. 

The  12th  vote  of  credit  during  the  war  and  the  third  of  the 
present  year  was  moved  by  Mr.  Asquith  on  July  24  The 
amount  asked  for  was  450,000,0001.,  the  largest  sum  ever  asked 
for  by  any  Government  in  our  financial  history.  The  size  of 
the  vote,  indeed,  caused  some  dissatisfaction  among  back  bench 
members,  who  tabled  a  motion  asking  that  votes  of  credit 
should  be  presented  for  smaller  amounts.  Beferring  to  this 
objection,  Mr.  Asquith  explained  that  the  only  reason  for  asking 
for  so  large  an  amount  was  to  tide  over  the  Parliamentary  re- 
cess and  cover  the  period  to  the  end  of  October.  He  denied 
that  any  expansion  of  the  daily  rate  of  expenditure  was  antici- 
pated. That  rate  he  still  estimated  at  5,000,0002.  a  day,  and 
he  referred  to  the  misapprehension  which  had  arisen  from  Mr. 
McKenna's  statement  a  week  earlier,  that  the  national  ex- 
penditure had  risen  to  over  6,000,000i.  a  day.  What  Mr. 
McKenna  was  then  referring  to  was  the  total  exchequer  issues, 
including  payments  for  the  purchase  of  American  Securities, 
and  not  the  net  daily  rate  of  expenditure  which,  in  fact,  had 
been  4,950,000?.  since  April  1. 

In  the  latter  half  of  July  much  public  attention  had  been 
concentrated  on  the  immense  increase  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  sale  of  cocaine.  It  was  alleged  that  the  pernicious  habit 
of  cocaine  taking  had  been  introduced  into  the  country  with 
the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force,  Others,  however,  sought  a 
deeper  cause  for  the  evil,  and  believed  that  an  association  ex- 
isted between  the  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  alcohol  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  sale  of  cocaine.     However  this  might  be,  it  was 
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clear  that  the  evil  was  growing  to  each  dimensions  as  to  cause 
serious  alarm;  and  on  Jnly  28  &  proclamation  wbb  signed  by 
the  King  in  Council  prohibiting  the  importation  of  this  drug 
except  nnder  licence.  Various  other  obstacles  were  established 
at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the  public  from  obtaining  access  to 
the  drug.  The  very  drastic  action  thus  taken  was  received 
with  general  satisfaction.  A  certain  number  of  prosecutions 
followed,  for  the  sale  of  cocaine  to  unauthorised  persons  or  for 
its  possession  by  unauthorised  persons,  but  the  stocks  in  posses- 
sion of  the  public  soon  ran  out,  and  thereafter  little  more  was 
heard  of  this  particular  evil. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  Whitsuntide  Bank 
holiday  was  postponed,  the  workers  were  promised  that  they 
should  receive  two  days  when  the  time  of  the  August  Bank 
holiday  arrived.  When  that  time  drew  near,  however,  a  further 
postponement  was  found  to  be  necessary.  On  July  13  Mr. 
Asquith  appealed  to  munition  workers  to  postpone  all  holidays, 
either  general  or  local,  until  further  notice,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  Allied  offensive,  which  had  been  so  briUiantly 
begun,  to  be  carried  through  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.  He 
asserted  that  although  an  ample  supply  of  munitions  was  now 
available,  still  the  consumption  was  enormous ;  and  from  the 
success  achieved  the  Government  was  able  to  gauge  the  para- 
mount necessity  of  avoiding  even  the  slightest  risk  of  restric- 
tion. The  Government,  Mr.  Asquith  said,  did  not  underrate 
the  sacrifices  demanded  of  the  munition  workers,  and  he  gave 
them  the  assarance  that  all  postponed  holidays  should  be  given 
in  full,  as  soon  as  military  exigencies  permitted.  It  bad  there- 
fore been  decided  to  suspend  the  August  Bank  bohday  by  pro- 
clamation. A  few  days  later  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  and  the 
Admiralty  met  representatives  of  workmen  and  employers  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  their  co-operation  in  giving  eEEect  to 
the  decision  of  the  Government,  At  this  meeting  a  letter  was 
read  from  Sir  Douglas  Haig  pointing  out  that  two  days'  cessa- 
tion of  work  in  the  munition  ftictories  would  have  the  most 
serious  effect  on  the  operations  now  being  carried  out  by  the 
British  Army  in  France,  and  urging  the  British  nation  to  forego 
any  idea  of  a  general  holiday  until  our  goal  was  reached.  The 
proposal  of  the  Government  found  general  agreement  among 
the  workers,  and  a  message  was  sent  by  the  conference  to  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  in  which  they  stated  that  they  had  agreed  to  re- 
commend the  postponement  of  all  holidays  involving  interrup- 
tion of  production  until  such  time  as  the  military  exigencies 
might  permit  of  their  being  taken.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
month  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions, 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  what  arrangements  could  be  made  for  the 
release  of  workmen  for  holidays  in  relays  so  as  to  maintain 
without  interruption  an  adequate  output  of  munitions.  At  the 
same  time  a  poster  was  circulated  throughout  the  country  call- 
ing upon  the  public  at  large  to  postpone  their  holidays. 
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At  the  end  of  Jaly  the  country  was  startled  by  the  acconnt 
of  &  new  atrocity  on  the  part  of  the  Germans.  Captain  Charles 
Fryatt,  Commander  of  the  steamer  Brussels,  which  had  been 
captured  by  the  Germans  at  the  end  of  July,  was  tried  by  court- 
martial  at  Bruges,  condemned  to  death,  and  finally  shot  on  July 
28.  The  reason  advanced  for  passing  this  sentence  upon  him 
was  that  although  he  did  not  belong  to  the  combatant  forces  he 
had  made  an  attempt,  on  the  afternoon  of  March  28,  1916,  to 
ram  a  German  submarine,  the  U  33,  near  the  Maas  Lightship. 
On  that  occasion  the  submarine  had  escaped  destruction  only 
by  immediately  diving,  and  the  Germans  stated  that  he  had 
confessed  that  he  was  acting  in  accordance  with  instructions 
from  the  Admiralty.  Correspondence  issued  by  the  British 
Foreign  Office  provided  evidence  that  the  trial  of  Captain  Fryatt 
had  been  hurried  in  order  that  no  time  should  be  given  for  in- 
tervention on  the  part  of  neutrals.  All  the  preliminaries  had 
been  carried  ont  with  secrecy,  and  a  request  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  in  Berlin  for  a  postponement  of  the  trial,  was  re- 
fused on  the  ground  that  German  submarine  witnesses  could 
not  be  further  detained. 

The  murder  of  Captain  Fryatt  excited  great  indignation 
when  the  subject  was  raised  in  the  Hoase  of  Commons  on  the 
last  day  of  July.  Mr.  Asquith  referred  to  it  as  an  atrocious 
crime  against  the  law  of  nations  and  the  usages  of  war.  He 
repeated  the  determination  of  the  Government  that  such  crimes 
should  not,  if  they  could  help  it,  go  unpunished,  and  that  when 
the  time  arrived  the  criminal  shotdd  be  brought  to  justice,  who- 
ever they  might  be  and  whatever  their  station.  On  August  16 
Sir  Edward  Carson  again  raised  the  subject  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  was  informed  by  the  Prime  Minister  that  the 
Government  were  of  opinion  that  this  country  would  not  toler- 
ate the  resumption  of  diplomatic  intercourse  with  Germany 
after  the  war  until  reparation  had  been  made  for  the  murder  of 
Captain  Fryatt  and  similar  outrages.  Some  of  our  Allies,  he 
added,  had  suffered  from  brutalities  even  more  gross  and  on  a 
more  extended  scale  than  ourselves  from  the  action  of  the  Ger- 
man authorities.  The  British  Government  were  now  in  con- 
sultation with  them  as  to  the  most  effective  steps  to  be  taken, 
and  as  to  the  conditions  to  be  exacted  in  the  terms  of  peace  to 
secure  reparation  and  satisfy  justice.  Meanwhile  a  pension  of 
100/.  a  year  was  accorded  to  Mrs.  Fryatt  over  and  above  the 
pension  to  which  she  and  her  children  were  already  entitled 
under  the  Government  Compensation  Scheme.  The  Great 
Eastern  Railway,  moreover,  fixed  an  annuity  of  260^  a  year  for 
fife  upon  Mrs.  Fryatt,  this  sum  being  equivalent  to  the  salary 
of  Captain  Fryatt. 

Some  encouraging  announcements  were  made  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion  on  the  Colonial  Of&ce  vote  on  August  3.  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  was  able  to  declare  that  German  East  Africa,  a 
territory  with  400  miles  of  coast-line,  and  nearly  twice  the  size 
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of  the  German  Empire,  was  on  the  point  of  coming  under  the 
rale  of  the  Allies.  There  was  do  part  of  the  Empire,  continued 
Mr.  Bonar  Law,  where  the  British  race  was  living,  that  had 
not  taken  its  part  in  the  war.  Wherever  it  was  possible  con- 
tingents had  been  sent ;  where  that  was  not  possible,  men  had 
come  voluntarily  to  serve  in  the  home  regiments.  The  fact,  he 
thought,  that  would  stand  out  most  prominently  in  the  war  was 
the  wonderful  part  which  had  been  played,  not  by  the  United 
Kingdom  alone,  but  by  every  portion  of  the  Empire.  On  Aug- 
ust 9  Mr.  Lloyd  George  gave  further  point  to  this  statement  by 
declaring  that  he  bad  every  confidence  that  the  Australian  Gov- 
ernment would  take  all  necessary  steps  to  supply  drafts  to  make 
up  the  wastage  of  their  contingents  in  the  war  area.  The 
splendid  services  already  rendered  by  Australia  encouraged  us 
to  hope  that  every  available  man  would  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Empire  in  order  to  attain  ultimate  victory. 

The  Scottish  Estimates  were  discussed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  same  day,  and  were  notable  chiefly  for  an 
announcement  by  Mr.  Tennant,  the  new  Secretary  for  Scotland, 
that  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  had  presented  to  the  State  12,000 
acres  of  land  for  the  settlement  of  soldiers  and  sailors  who  had 
been  on  foreign  service,  had  enlisted  voluntarily,  and  had  good 
records.  Of  this  estate  5,000  or  6,000  acres  would  be  afforested 
by  the  State,  thus  affording  employment  for  the  small  holders. 

An  important  debate  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  August  2  on  the  resolutions  of  the  Paris  Conference.  Mr. 
Asquitb  then  announced  that  these  resolutions  had  been  for- 
mally and  publicly  adopted  by  the  British  and  French  Govern- 
ments. He  said  that  the  Government  were  under  an  obligation 
to  see  that  the  benefits  redounding  to  industry  from  the  adop- 
tion of  this  new  policy  were  fairly  apportioned  among  all  sec- 
tions of  the  community.  Some  action  had  already  been  taken 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations.  The  Board  of  Trade  were 
devising  schemes  to  render  us  independent  of  enemy  supplies 
of  dyes,  spelter,  and  other  important  articles.  A  scheme  of 
assistance  for  scientific  industrial  research  had  been  created. 
Investigations  were  being  made  by  experts  into  the  conditions 
and  needs  of  a  number  of  important  branches  of  industry,  and 
into  problems  of  finance.  The  question  of  commerciiU  and 
industrial  policy  generally  had  been  referred  to  a  strong  Com- 
mittee, under  the  Chairmanship  of  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh. 
The  Government  were  in  communication  with  the  Dominions 
and  with  India  on  the  subject  of  the  resolutions,  and  when 
Lord  Balfour's  Committee  reported,  it  was  proposed  to  hold 
a  conference  in  this  country  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Dominions  and  India,  at  which  the  whole  question  of  the  trade 
pohcy  of  the  Empire  would  be  considered. 

Mr.  Asguith  laid  special  stress  on  the  importance  of  the  re- 
solutions which  bound  the  Allies  not  to  grant  "  most  favoured 
nation  "  treatment  to  the  enemy  powers  for  a  term  of  years. 
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The  Allies  would  thas  secure  freedom  to  make  commercial 
agreemeots  among  themselves  or  with  neutral  conQtries,  with- 
out being  hampered  by  the  obligation  to  extend  any  concession 
to  the  enemy  powers.  The  Prime  Minister  insisted  that  the  re- 
solutions were  in  no  way  aimed  at  neutrals,  but  were  framed 
solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  self-defence.  With  regard  to 
free  trade,  he  urged  that  it  would  be  pedantry  if  we  were  to  say 
that  we  had  forgotten  nothing  and  learned  nothing  from  such 
a  war  as  this. 

The  main  opponent  of  the  Government  policy  announced 
by  Mr.  Asquith  was  Sir  John  Simon,  who  doubted  whether  it 
was  true  that  the  Germans  were  piling  up  immense  stocks  to 
dump  on  us  after  the  war,  or  whether  it  would  be  an  unmixed 
evil  if  they  did  dump  large  stocks  of  cheap  sngar  on  the  British 
market.  He  claimed  that  it  was  free  trade  that  was  enabling 
us  to  beat  the  enemy,  and  that  the  pohcy  of  the  Government 
would  increase  the  severity  of  competition  in  neutral  markets, 
thus  throwing  the  Central  Powers  into  the  arms  of  the  United 
States,  The  line  of  argument  followed  by  Sir  John  Simon 
found,  however,  little  sympathy  in  the  House.  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  speaking  as  one  of  the  delegates  at  the  Paris  Conference, 
declared  that  the  one  dominant  feeling  on  that  occasion  was 
that  the  resolutions  would  help  the  Allies  in  the  struggle  in 
which  they  were  engaged. 

From  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  August  the  subject  of 
aerial  equipment  came  under  discussion.  On  the  first  day  of 
the  month,  Lord  Montagu  in  the  House  of  Lords  criticised  Sir 
David  Henderson,  and  was  rebuked  by  Lord  Curzon  for  so 
doing.  On  the  10th  the  subject  came  up  briefly  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  on  the  16th  was  published  an  interim  report 
by  the  Committee  which,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Bailhache,  had  been  inquiring  into  the  charges  made  in 
Parliament  against  the  administration  and  command  of  the 
Eoyal  Flying  Corps.  The  part  of  the  inquiry  dealt  with  in 
this  report  concerned  only  the  specific  cases  in  which  Mr.  Fem- 
berton  BilUng  had  alleged  criminal  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  Flying  Corps  authorities.  The  Committee  found  that  in 
no  case  had  Mr.  Billing  proved  his  charges,  but  on  the  other 
hand  they  expressed  the  view  that  he  had  made  other  criticisms 
and  suggestions  of  a  more  reasonable  character  with  which  they 
hoped  to  deal  fully  in  a  subsequent  report.  Meanwhile,  Mr. 
Billing  himself  admitted  that  "  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  administration  and  command  of  the  Boyal  Flying 
Corps  in  the  last  few  mouths  have  been,  in  the  words  of  men 
in  the  service,  almost  miraculous," 

Among  other  subjects  of  discussion  was  the  question  of  the 
social  conditions  immediately  succeeding  the  war.  On  August 
3  a  deputation  from  the  Miners'  Federation,  the  National  Union 
of  Bailwaymen,  and  the  National  Transport  Workers'  Federa- 
tion was  received  by  Mr.  Asquith  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
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and  received  assnraQces  from  him  tbat  the  restoration  of  trade 
union  practice  after  the  war  was  regarded  by  the  Government 
as  au  obligation  of  honour,  and  indisputably  valid.  The  Got- 
emment  would  endeavour  to  provide  special  emergency  machin- 
ery to  deal  with  men  and  women  now  employed  as  substitutes. 
Demobilisation  would  be  gradual  and  would  involve  a  scheme 
of  furlough.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  it  was  announced 
tbat  two  Committees  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
position  of  science  and  modern  languages  respectively  in  the 
British  system  of  education.  The  former  Committee  was  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson,  and  the  latter  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  Stanley  Leatbes. 

The  commencement  of  the  third  year  of  the  war  was  celebrated 
on  August  4  by  gatherings  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  by 
universal  expressions  of  the  determination  of  the  people  to  per- 
severe until  complete  and  final  victory  was  attained.  At  mid- 
night on  August  3  the  King  addressed  a  message  to  the  Sove- 
reigns and  Heads  of  Allied  States,  including  one  to  the  King  of 
Belgium,  in  which  he  renewed  his  declaration  that  the  Allies 
would  continue  the  struggle  until  Belgium  had  been  entirely 
Uberated.  On  the  4th  Mr.  Asquitb  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  ad- 
dressed an  enthusiastic  meeting  at  the  Queen's  Hall,  and  a 
patriotic  meeting  was  held  also  at  the  Alb^t  Hall,  attended  by 
from  4,000  to  5,000  wounded  sailors  and  soldiers.  Services  of 
intercession  for  victory  and  of  thanksgiving  for  the  measure  of 
saccess  attained  were  also  held  in  every  town  and  village  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  treatment  of  British  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  was  brought  before  the  attention  of  Parliament  from 
time  to  time  in  the  course  of  August.  On  the  7th  of  the 
month  Lord  Robert  Cecil  made  a  disquieting  statement  about 
the  British  force  captured  by  the  Turks  at  Kut  on  June  9. 
The  United  States  representative  at  Constantinople  had  been 
unable  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  these  prisoners,  and  the 
United  States  Consul  at  Bagdad  had  not  been  allowed  to  get 
into  touch  with  them.  Bequests  to  supply  the  prisoners'  needs 
had  been  refused  by  the  Porte,  and  no  reply  had  been  received 
to  protests  which  had  been  made  through  representatives  of  the 
United  States.  On  August  10  Lord  Robert  Cecil  announced 
that  the  German  Government  had  inquired  whether  we  were 
prepared  to  exchange  all  British  and  German  civilians  over  45 
years  of  age,  and  that  we  had  agreed  to  do  so  on  certain  con- 
ditions, the  most  important  of  which  was,  that  the  remaining 
British  civihans  interned  in  Germany  should  be  exchanged 
sgainst  an  equal  number  of  German  civilians  interned  here.  It 
was  stated  that  4,000  out  of  the  26,000  German  civilians  in- 
terned here  were  over  45. 

Various  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  Cabinet  have  to 
be  recorded  during  the  month  of  August.  Mr.  Arthur  Hender- 
son, although  nominally  President  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
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had  been  devoting  a  large  propottioD  of  his  time  to  the  impot- 
tant  duty  of  advising  the  Coalition  on  questions  relating  to 
labour.  His  preoccupation  with  these  problems  had  given  rise 
to  some  criticism  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  remaining  at  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  on  August  9  The  Times  announced 
his  resignation  from  that  Department.  He  was  succeeded  by 
the  Marquis  of  Crewe,  K.6. ;  and  Mr.  HenderBon  himself  was 
thereupon  appointed  Paymaster-General  in  succession  to  Lord 
Newton,  who  became  assistant  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  (unpaid).  Mr.  Henderson  thus  became  free  to 
devote  himself  to  hia  work  as  Labour  adviser  to  the  Govern- 
ment, his  of&ce  being  eatabhshed  in  the  new  Office  of  Worka 
buildings.  Great  George  Street,  Westminster.  He  remained,  of 
course,  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

On  August  8  a  debate  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  new  regnlations  for  aupplementary  pensions.  Mr.  Hayes 
Eisher  told  the  House  that  the  latest  offer  of  the  Treasury 
amounted  practically  to  7,500,0001.  for  supplementary  pensions. 
He  contended  that  the  pensions  given  by  the  Statutory  Com- 
mittee were  generous  beyond  comparison  with  what  any  country 
in  any  war  had  ever  given  ;  and  a  great  feature  of  the  scheme 
was  that  it  was  to  be  reviewed  at  the  end  of  two  years.  The 
main  criticism  came  from  Mr.  Hogge,  who  considered  that  the 
State  should  provide  all  the  money  which  the  House  might 
consider  necessary  for  pensions,  and  that  no  part  of  it  should 
be  made  up  out  of  charity.  Mr.  Hayes  Eisher,  however,  said 
that  he  could  not  understand  why  a  man  should  feel  it  honour- 
able to  live  on  money  forced  by  taxation  from  people,  but  dis- 
honourable to  live  upon  the  volimtary  offerings  of  those  who 
were  moat  anxious  to  help  him.  How,  he  asked,  could  the 
Statutory  Committee  send  back  the  thousands  of  pounds  which 
had  been  contributed  voluntarily  ?  Notwithstanding  a  further 
speech  by  Mr.  McKenna,  criticism  continued  to  be  levelled  from 
various  quarters.  Mr.  Wardle,  the  acting  Chairman  of  the 
Labour  Party,  told  the  Government  that  his  friends  would  set 
their  faces  against  any  attempt  to  exploit  pensioners  in  order  to 
get  cheap  labour ;  and  many  other  speakers  expreased  regret 
that  the  Treasury  had  not  shouldered  the  whole  burden.  No 
division,  however,  was  taken  upon  the  question. 

The  Coalition  Government,  although  it  appeared  to  repre- 
sent nearly  all  shades  of  opinion  in  the  country,  had  never  been 
really  popular  with  the  Unionist  Party ;  and  at  a  special 
Unionist  Conference  on  August  9,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Coalition  and  the 
reasons  which  bad  led  Unionist  Ministers  to  join  it.  The 
Coalition,  he  said,  had  arisen  from  the  discovery  of  a  shortage 
of  munitions  and  from  the  resignation  of  Lord  Eisher.  He 
believed  that  the  Unionist  opposition  could  have  turned  out  the 
Government,  but  this  would  have  meant  an  election  and  conse- 
quent hostility  io  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  would  then 
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have  been  impoBsible  to  put  forward  the  best  efforts  of  the 
coontry  to  carry  od  the  war.  The  main  reason  why  the 
Coalition  was  disliked  by  UnioDiBte  was  that  they  thonght  they 
were  still  keeping  up  a  Liberal  Government  by  being  members 
of  it. 

In  the  course  of  a  debate  in  Committee  of  Supply  on  the 
Civil  Service  BBtimates  on  August  10,  Mr.  McKenna  took  the 
opportunity  to  review  the  financial  position  of  the  country  after 
two  years  of  war.  He  also  submitted  a  balance-sheet  for  the 
end  of  the  financial  year  on  the  assumption  that  the  war  con- 
tinued until  March  31  next.  His  estimate  worked  out  as 
follows : — 

Total  iadebtednsM 8,440,000,0001. 

Advanoes  to  AUies  and  DomiDiona  -         800,000.0001. 

Net  indebtedness 3,610,000,0001. 

Natioaal  laoome      •        -  2,600,000,0001.  or  3,600,000,0001. 

Capital  Wealth 16,000,000,0001. 

Mr.  McEenna  gave  other  figures  also  to  show  how  the  war  had 
been  financed  during  the  first  fonr  months  of  the  financial 
year.     They  were  as  follows : — 

Treuarf  Bills  iucreaaed  \>j          ....  275,000.0001. 

Exchequer  Bonds 164,000,0001. 

Wm  Bipenditure  Certificates      ....  16,000,000i. 

War  Savings  CertiaoatoB 18,760,0001. 

Paidofi        -        - 46,000,0001. 

Reoeived  tu  actual  revenue         ....  100,000,000(. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  pointed  out  that  we  had  been 
financing  ourselves  almost  exclusively  out  of  yearly  bills.  He 
was  unable  to  say  when  he  was  hkely  to  issue  another  loan,  but 
he  would  do  so  without  hesitation  whenever  the  opportunity  was 
favourable. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  our  foreign  supplies,  Mr.  McKenna 
stated  that  we  had  to  pay  day  by  day  sums  abroad,  which 
certainly  exceeded  1,000,000^.  and  probably  came  nearer  to 
2,000,000^.  He  approved  of  the  action  of  the  Bank  of  England 
in  raising  the  bank  rate  to  6  per  cent.  The  country  was  in  the 
fortunate  position  of  being  able  to  borrow  abroad  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  any  of  the  other  belligerent  powers.  After  submitting 
his  estimate  of  National  Income  and  Indebtedness,  Mr.  McKenna 
observed  that  they  would  be  about  equal  at  the  end  of  March.  He 
calculated  that  onr  National  Indebtedness  would  be  less  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  National  Wealth.  They  would  collect  revenue 
in  one  year  equal  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  debt ;  further  they 
would  be  able  to  pay  out  of  existing  taxation  the  interest  on  the 
debt  and  make  provision  for  a  sinking  fund,  while  still  retaining 
a  large  margin  for  reduction  of  taxation.  Finally,  Mr.  McKenna 
declared  that  there  was  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  manner 
in  which  British  credit  had  stood  the  strain,  and  that  he  had 
not  the  least  doubt  that  we  should  be  able  to  maintain  our 
credit  to  the  end  of  the  war,  no  matter  how  long  that  might 
last. 
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The  approaching  adjourament  of  Parliameat  made  it  neces- 
aary  to  conBider  once  more  the  gneation  as  to  whether  a  general 
election  should  he  held.  The  position  at  present  was  that  under 
the  Parliament  and  Registration  Act,  1916  (o.  p.  61)  the  life  of  the 
present  Parliament  had  been  extended  to  the  end  of  September. 
On  August  14  the  Prime  Minister  introduced  into  the  Hoose 
of  Commons  a  Bill  to  amend  that  Act  by  extending  the  life  of 
the  present  Parliament  for  a  further  period  of  eight  months, 
that  is  to  say,  until  May  31, 1917.  No  alteration  was  proposed 
in  the  franchise,  but  provision  was  made  under  another  Bill 
introduced  at  the  same  time  for  a  fresh  register  to  be  brought 
into  force  on  the  existing  basis  of  qualification  from  May  31 
next.  Persons  engaged  on  war  work,  who  were  on  the  existing 
register  but  had  since  lost  their  quahfication,  were  to  be  placed  on 
the  new  register.  This  provision  covered  the  cases  of  soldiers  and 
sailors,  all  persons  engaged  in  work  such  as  mine-sweeping  and 
the  laying  of  cables,  ambulance  workers,  prisoners  of  war  and 
interned  civilians,  persons  who  had  been  compelled  to  change 
their  abode,  owing  to  the  misfortune  of  their  houses  being 
damaged  by  hostile  bombardment,  or  to  work  carried  on  for 
home  defence,  and  finally  persons  who  had  left  their  homes  in 
order  to  engage  in  munition  work  elsewhere. 

Introducing  this  Bill,  the  Prime  Minister  commented  on  the 
anomalies  of  the  existing  register  which  had  been  drawn  up 
before  the  war.  The  war  had  caused  the  greatest  displacement 
of  population  in  our  history.  With  reference  to  the  proposal 
that  all  soldiers  and  sailors  should  be  enfranchised  Mr.  Asqnith 
admitted  the  attractiveness  of  the  idea,  but  pointed  out  the 
practical  difficulties  which  lay  in  its  way.  Was  the  age  limit  to 
remain  at  twenty -one  years  ?  "Where  and  how  was  fiie  soldier 
to  record  his  vote?  Would  there  not  be  the  most  serious  objec- 
tions to  a  general  election  outside  the  United  Kingdom  among 
men  actually  engaged  at  the  front?  If  there  was  a  general 
enfranchisement  on  the  principal  of  State  service,  what  was  the 
House  to  do  with  the  women  ?  Mr.  Asquith's  conclusion  was 
that  nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  the  concentration  of  national 
effort  at  a  critical  stage  of  the  war  than  that  these  questions 
should  be  thrown  into  the  arena  of  public  discussion  in  the 
country.  Accordingly  the  Government  did  not  propose  to  alter 
the  qualification  for  the  franchise,  although  they  recognised  that 
the  peculiar  conditions  had  led  to  disqualifications  which  ought 
to  be  rectified. 

Sir  Edward  Carson,  who  followed  Mr,  Asquith,  agreed  that 
the  present  time  was  extremely  inopportune  for  a  general 
election,  but  be  saw  no  necessity  for  an  eight  months'  extension 
of  Parliament.  A  register,  he  said,  had  always  to  he  ready,  for 
an  election  without  a  register  would  be  a  farce.  He  criticised 
the  decision  of  the  Government  to  take  no  steps  to  enfranchise 
soldiers  and  sailors,  declaring  that  if  a  man  was  good  enough  to 
fight,  he  was  also  good  enough  to  vote.     Mr.  Wardle,  for  the 
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Labour  Party,  regretted  that  there  could  not  be  a  friendly 
aettlement  of  the  whole  franchise  qnestion,  and  the  debate  then 
dropped. 

On  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Special  Begister 
Bill,  Sir  Edward  Carson  again  urged  strongly  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  soldiers  and  sailors.  He  did  not  agree  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  devise  the  requisite  machinery.  He  had  been  told 
by  ofEcers  that  there  would  he  no  snbstantial  difficalty  in  the 
way  of  the  recording  of  soldiers'  votes,  which  indeed  was  done 
by  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Queensland.  If  the  Govern- 
ment would  undertake  to  try  to  set  up  machinery  of  the  same 
kind,  he  was  wiUing  that  the  Bill  should  become  law  as  it  stood. 
Sir  John  Simon  thereupon  appealed  for  recognition  of  the 
claims  of  women  to  the  franchise.  He  considered  that  the  pre- 
vailing atmosphere  was  not  unfavourable  to  the  introduction  of 
wide  changes  into  the  franchise.  Mr.  Asquith  freely  admitted 
the  defects  of  the  Bill.  He  started  from  the  assumption  that  a 
general  election  in  time  of  war  wonld  be  a  calamity,  but  still  he 
thought  that  some  machinery  must  he  provided  for  the  election 
of  a  new  Parliament.  Measures  for  re-modelling  the  constitu- 
tion were  out  of  the  question.  He  announced  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  amend  the  Ballot  Act  to  enable  voters  in  this 
country,  absent  from  their  homes  on  war  service,  to  record 
their  votes.  The  Military  Authorities,  however,  were  opposed 
to  the  extension  of  that  privilege  to  men  at  the  front.  The 
Government  were  prepared  to  accept  an  amendment  limiting 
the  existence  of  the  Special  Register  to  the  period  of  the  war 
and  a  few  months  aft^wards. 

Notwithstanding  this  defence,  the  Bill  was  plainly  distaste- 
ful to  the  great  majority  of  the  House.  Mr.  Churchill  thought 
that  the  difficulties  of  collecting  the  votes  of  a  battalion  in  the 
field  had  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  there  would  not  be 
the  slightest  difficulty  about  the  men  at  sea :  an  observation 
which  was  immediately  challenged  by  Admiral  Sir  Hedworth 
Menx.  At  length  the  Government  were  compelled  to  accept 
the  situation,  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  on  behalf  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  abandoned  any  effort  to  proceed  with  the  Committee 
stage  before  the  adjournment. 

Thereupon  the  second  reading  was  taken  of  the  Parliament 
and  Local  Elections  Bill  which  provided  for  the  extension  of  the 
life  of  the  present  Parliament.  The  Committee  stage  of  this 
Bill  was  taken  on  August  17,  when  Sir  Edward  Carson  moved 
that  the  extension  should  be  for  a  period  of  six  months  only. 
He  thought  that  Parliament  ought  not  to  be  extended  beyond 
the  shortest  convenient  period,  seeing  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons represented  only  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  electors.  Mr. 
Asqnith  suggested  a  compromise  by  reducing  the  period  of  ex- 
tension from  eight  months  to  seven  months,  and  this  was  at 
length  agreed  to.  Under  the  new  Bill,  therefore,  the  life  of 
Parliament  was  extended  to  the  end  of  April,  1917. 
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In  the  House  of  Lords  the  second  reading  of  the  Parliament 
Bill  was  taken  on  Augast  21.  Here,  once  again,  were  o^ed 
the  claimB  of  soldiers  and  sailors  to  the  vote.  Lord  Parmoor 
entered  a  constitntional  protest  against  the  extension  of  the  life 
of  Parliament.  It  appeared  to  him  that  a  statutory  hody  was 
being  substituted  for  a  representative  body.  Lord  Salisbury  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  voting  from  the  trenches  was  not  nearly 
so  difficult  as  had  been  alleged,  but  Lord  Lansdowne  again  in- 
sisted that  the  great  majority  of  expert  mihtary  opinion  was 
against  this  proposal.  The  Committee  stage  was  considered  on 
the  following  day.  Lord  Peel  moved  to  limit  the  period  of  pro- 
longation to  six  months  instead  of  seven.  This  amendment, 
however,  was  opposed  by  Lord  Crewe,  and  after  some  farther 
discussion  was  nltimately  dropped.  Another  amendment,  moved 
by  Lord  Midleton,  was  designed  to  insure  that  if  dissolatioQ  of 
Parliament  were  to  take  place  before  a  new  register  came  into 
force,  the  new  Parliament  elected  should  have  a  hfe  not  exceed- 
ing two  years.  The  amendment  was  opposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  ground  that  they  had  already  given  guarantees  to 
that  effect ;  bat  on  this  occasion  a  division  was  insisted  apon, 
and  the  amendment  was  carried  against  the  Government  by  a 
majority  of  five. 

A  few  days  before  the  adjournment  for  the  Snmmer  recess 
Mr.  Montagu,  the  new  Minister  of  Munitions,  gave  the  Honse 
of  Commons  an  interesting  account  of  the  work  which  his 
Department  had  accomplished  since  it  came  into  existence  with 
the  Coalition  in  June,  1915.  He  said  that,  as  regards  shells,  the 
output  which  in  1914-15  took  twelve  months  to  produce  could 
now  be  attained  from  home  sources  in  periods  varying  from 
three  weeks  in  the  case  of  18-pounder  ammunition  to  four  days 
in  the  case  of  heavy  shells.  We  were  now  manufacturing  and 
sending  to  France  every  week  about  as  mach  as  the  whole  pre- 
war stock  of  land  service  ammunition  in  the  country.  As  regards 
artillery  we  were  taming  out  in  the  month  nearly  twice  as  many 
big  guns  as  were  in  existence  for  land  service  when  the  Ministry 
started.  The  monthly  output  of  heavy  guns  had  increased  more 
than  sixfold  between  June,  1915,  and  June,  1916,  while  in  the 
same  period  the  weekly  output  of  machine  gnns  had  increased 
fourteen-fold.  We  shoald  thus  very  shortly  have  satisfied  all 
the  requirements  of  the  British  Army,  and  shonld  be  able  to 
tarn  our  manufacture  exclusively  io  supplying  our  Alhee.  The 
production  of  high  explosives  was  now  sixty-six  times  as  much 
as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  1915.  Corresponding  increases 
had  also  taken  plcice  in  the  case  of  riSes,  small  arms  ammunition, 
and  weapons  for  trench  warfare.  Mr.  Montagu  added  that  a 
substantial  quantity  of  finished  munitions  was  also  being  mana- 
factared  for  the  Allies.  One-third  of  the  whole  British  produc- 
tion of  shell  steel  was  being  sent  to  France.  Notwithstanding 
this  vast  production  Mr.  Montagu  warned  the  House  that 
against  such  an  enemy  as  Germany  we  could  never  afford  to 
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stand  still  for  an  instant.  The  bombardment  which  had  pre- 
ceded the  recent  attack  upon  the  Crermaaa  had  consumed  more 
light  and  medium  ammunition  than  the  total  amount  manufac- 
tured at  home  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  war,  while 
heavy  ammunition  manufactured  daring  the  same  period  would 
not  have  kept  the  hombardment  going  more  than  a  day.  He 
attributed  much  of  the  success  of  the  Ministry  to  the  labours 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

The  last  day  of  the  sitting  of  the  House  of  Commons  before 
the  Summer  recess  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  varions 
subjects  of  general  interest.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  gave  a  general 
survey  of  the  military  situation,  and  declared  that  in  the  two 
past  months  we  had  wrested  the  initiative  from  the  enemy. 
He  repelled  various  criticisms  which  he  had  heard  of  our  recent 
offensive.  It  was  not  necessary  for  its  justification  that  we 
should  break  through,  for  it  had  relieved  the  pressure  at  Verdun 
by  causing  the  enemy  to  take  guns  and  ammunition  from  that 
quarter  and  concentrate  them  on  our  front.  It  had  also  pre- 
vented the  enemy  from  detaching  part  of  his  forces  to  support 
the  Austrians  against  General  Brusiloff.  He  warned  the  House 
that  the  enemy  was  still  powerful  though  this  was  not  true  of 
Germany's  Allies  ;  and  he  declared  that  there  were  many  valleys 
to  cross  and  many  ridges  to  storm  before  we  attained  final  vic- 
tory. More  men,  more  ammunition,  more  guns  and  more  equip- 
ment were  needed.  Germany  had  missed  her  chance  and  she 
knew  it.  He  had  no  longer  any  hesitation  in  stating  on  the  ad- 
vice of  those  who  were  more  competent  to  express  an  opinion 
than  himself,  that  this  country  and  the  Allies  had  only  to  march 
together  steadily  and  to  work  together  loyally  in  order  to  secure 
that  victory  would  rest  on  their  banners. 

Before  adjourning,  the  House  of  CommoDs  agreed  to  the 
amendment  inserted  oy  the  Lords  in  the  Parliament  and  Local 
Elections  Bill,  limiting  to  two  years  the  life  of  a  Parliament 
elected  before  a  new  register  of  voters  was  brought  into  force. 
In  the  course  of  a  debate  on  the  rise  in  food  prices,  Mr.  Prety- 
man  justified  the  attitude  of  the  Government  in  having  refrained 
from  taking  any  drastic  action.  The  question,  he  said,  was 
bound  up  with  the  general  conduct  of  the  war  and  was  secondary 
in  importance  to  the  first  object,  which  must  be  to  win  the  war. 
What  really  governed  prices  was  quantity,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  ought  to  be  directed  to  increasing  supplies.  He  as- 
sured the  House  that  the  Government  were  doing  their  best  to 
keep  prices  down  and  that  they  were  in  daily  communication 
with  the  public  interests  concerned.  To  this  statement  Mr. 
Acland  added  an  account  of  the  part  played  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  maintaining  the  home  production  of  food.  The 
number  of  horned  cattle  in  this  country  was  greater  now  than 
ever  before  in  our  history,  and  the  area  of  land  under  grain 
showed  an  appreciable  increase  over  the  area  so  cultivated  in 
1914.  At  the  end  of  this  debate  on  August  23,  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  adjourned  until  October  10. 
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The  increase  in  the  price  of  food  had  meanwhile  given  rise 
to  a  certain  amonnt  of  discontent  among  railway  workers,  who 
pnt  it  forward  as  a  justification  for  a  demand  for  a  10s.  advance  in 
wages.  Towards  the  end  of  Aagnst  a  general  delegate  meeting 
of  the  National  Union  of  Bailwaymen  was  held  at  Essex  Hall, 
followed  a  few  days  later  by  a  demonstration  in  Hyde  Park. 
The  feeling  among  the  men  appeared  to  be  that,  if  the  State 
were  compelled  to  find  the  money  for  increased  wages  they 
would  be  more  ready  to  take  drastic  steps  to  control  prices.  At 
the  same  time  a  mass  meeting  of  South  Wales  Bailwaymen 
was  held  at  Cardiff,  in  which  the  same  demand  was  formulated. 
Towards  the  middle  of  September  the  demand  began  to  assume 
a  somewhat  more  menacing  attitude.  The  South  Wales 
Railwaymen  threatened  to  stop  work  altogether  unless  their 
demand  for  an  advance  in  wages  was  conceded  within  a  week. 
The  representatives  of  the  Bail  way  Companies  offered  an 
advance  of  3s.  a  week  in  addition  to  the  5^.  bonus  given  in 
October,  1915,  and  proposed  that  the  question  whether  anything 
more  should  be  given  should  be  referred  to  arbitration.  This 
offer  was  not  accepted  by  the  representatives  of  the  men,  and 
accordingly  the  Board  of  Trade  intervened  on  September  15, 
when  Mr.  Bunciman  met  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Union  of  Bailwaymen.  Later  in  the  day  he  had  an 
interview  with  the  General  Managers  of  the  Bailway  Companies, 
and  the  discussion  of  the  subject  was  then  adjourned  for  a  few 
days.  In  view  of  these  developments  the  representatives  of  the 
railway  workers  assembled  at  Cardiff  decided  to  postpone  their 
decision  to  cease  work  on  the  night  of  September  17,  in  order 
that  further  time  might  be  given  for  arranging  a  settlement. 
This  course  was  speedily  justified  by  the  event ;  for  on  Septem- 
ber 20  an  agreement  was  reached  on  the  basis  of  an  increase  of 
the  previous  war  bonus  of  5s.  to  10s.  and  of  an  extra  2s.  6d.  to 
those  whose  previous  bonus  was  2s.  &d.,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
employees  under  18.  It  was  estimated  that  this  award  would 
benefit  some  350,000  workers,  and  it  was  generally  felt  that 
the  Trade  Union  OMcials  had  achieved  a  considerable  success. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  M.P.,  who  had  been  the  chief  spokesman  of 
the  National  Union  of  Bailwaymen,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  a  very  sabatantial  victory  had  been  achieved,  adding  that 
the  public  bad  no  idea  how  near  the  country  had  been  to  a 
crisis. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  there  was  some  agitation 
about  the  appointment  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Holzapfel  to  the  post  of 
British  Vice-Consul  at  Eotterdam.  Although  Mr.  Holzapfel 
was  a  British  subject,  his  name  was  not  snch  as  to  commend 
him  to  the  British  public  generally.  A  Resolution  of  the  Baltic 
Exchange  expressed  dissatisfaction  at  the  appointment,  and 
called  upon  the  British  Government  to  see  to  it  that  such 
appointments  in  future  were  conferred  only  upon  persons  of 
wholly  British  parentage  and  association.    In  view  of  the 
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agitatioD  carried  on,  Mr.  Holzapfel  himaelf  resigned  his  ap- 
pointment, and  thus  terminated  a  newspaper  agitation  which, 
though  of  small  importance  in  itself,  was  significant  of  the 
sensitiveness  of  public  opinion  in  this  country. 

The  industrial  position  after  the  war  excited  considerable 
attention,  and  iu  various  quarters  some  anxiety,  as  time  went 
on.  On  all  sides  was  felt  the  necessity  for  taking  measures  in 
advance  to  prevent  indastrial  strife  if  possible  from  following 
the  declaration  of  peace.  The  most  important  discussion  which 
took  place  on  this  subject  was  at  the  meeting  of  the  Trade 
Union  Congress,  which  opened  at  the  Birmingham  Town  Hall 
on  September  4.  Six  hundred  and  fifty  delegates  were  present, 
representing  over  2,850,000  Trade  Unionists.  Mr,  Harry 
Gosling,  the  Chairman,  in  opening  the  meeting  referred  to  the 
"  saper-importance  "  of  labour  and  to  the  sacrifices  which  labour 
bad  made  for  the  national  defence.  "  Labour,"  he  said,  "  has 
been  the  personification  of  real  patriotism."  Referring  to  the 
problems  of  demobilisation  and  the  readjustment  of  industry 
after  the  war,  Mr.  Qosling  expressed  the  view  that  unless  pre- 
parations were  made  in  advance  to  prevent  unemployment  after 
the  war,  a  grave  industrial  peril  would  arise.  Labour  would 
not  submit  quietly  to  any  attack  on  its  standard  of  life.  The 
Government  mast  prevent  unemployment  by  organising  ex- 
tensive public  works ;  "  but,"  he  added,  "  we  hope  for  something 
better  than  a  mere  avoidance  of  unemployment  and  strikes. 
We  are  tired  of  war  in  the  industrial  field.  Would  it  not  be 
possible  for  the  employers,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  to  agree 
to  put  their  businesses  on  a  proper  footing  by  admitting  the 
workmen  to  some  participation,  not  in  profits,  but  in  control 
in  those  matters  which  concern  us  directly  ?  "  The  most  im- 
portant suggestions  of  a  definite  character  made  by  Mr.  Gosling 
were  the  creation  of  a  Ministry  of  Labour  and  the  assumption 
by  the  State  of  control  over  the  transport  service  and  food 
supplies. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  Congress,  the  most 
important  Resolution  was  one  recommended  by  the  Parliament- 
ary Committee  of  the  Congress  to  accept  an  invitation  from  the 
American  Federation  of  Labour  to  take  part  in  a  National 
Labour  Congress,  to  be  held  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
place  as  the  conference  of  the  belhgerent  nations  which  would 
settle  the  terms  of  peace.  This  recommendation  was,  however, 
rejected  by  the  delegates  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one ;  not 
becaase  they  thought  that  labour  was  not  entitled  to  express 
its  views  on  the  terms  of  settlement,  but  because  they  refused 
to  parley,  even  when  the  war  was  coming  to  an  end,  with  the 
Sociahsts  of  Germany  and  her  Allies.  On  September  6  further 
questions  of  importance  were  discussed.  One  of  these  turned 
upon  the  necessity  for  the  complete  restoration,  after  the 
war,  of  Trade  Union  customs  and  practices  which  had  been 
temporarily  suspended.    Special  reference  was  made  in  this 
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connexion  to  the  Munitions  Act,  the  acceptance  of  which  was 
regarded  by  kbour  throughout  the  country  as  a  grave  sacrifice, 
which,  however,  they  were  bound  to  accept  loyally  in  view  of 
the  urgent  requirements  of  the  war.  Most  of  the  delegates 
who  spoke  on  this  subject  openly  declared  their  distrust  both 
of  Ministers  and  of  employers,  and  their  belief  that  in  the  end 
Trade  Unions  would  have  to  esert  their  ovm  strength  to  secure 
the  rights  which  had  been  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Other  subjects  discussed  were  the  administration  of 
army  pensions,  the  delays  in  pasmaent,  the  inadequacy  of  the 
amounts  allotted  and  the  withholding  of  penaions  on  the  ground 
that  incapacity  arose  from  illness  contracted  before  service.  A. 
demand  was  made  for  the  reorganisation  of  industry  after  the 
war  by  the  nationalisation  of  railways,  mines,  land,  and  various 
other  forme  of  capital 

On  September  7  the  Trade  Union  Congress  returned  to  the 
subject  of  industrial  compulsion.  A  Besolution  was  passed 
expressing  a  grave  misgiving  with  regard  to  the  introduction 
of  compulsory  military  service  into  Great  Britain.  The  Kesoln- 
tion  affirmed  that  this  country  had  always  been  the  chief  strong- 
hold against  tyranny  and  oppression  and  against  compolsion, 
industrial  and  military ;  and  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
were  instructed  to  lose  no  opportunity  after  the  war  to  press 
for  the  repeal  of  all  Acts  of  Parliament  imposing  economic, 
industrial,  and  military  compulsion  upon  the  manhood  of  the 
nation,  and  for  the  re-establishment  of  individual  liberty  with 
the  right,  voluntarily,  to  refrain  from  organised  destruction. 
On  the  same  day  another  Besolution  was  moved  by  Mr.  Ben 
Tillett,  expressing  regret  that  members  of  the  clerical  profession 
were  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  Military  Service  Act, 
The  Parliamentary  Committee  were  called  upon  to  approach 
the  Government  with  a  view  to  removing  this  anomaly  whereby 
a  large  class  of  able-bodied  men  engaged  in  unproductive  em- 
ployment might  be  made  available  to  better  purposes  during 
so  critical  a  period.  This  Resolution  was  carried  by  a  some- 
what narrow  majority.  Another  Resolution  on  the  same  day 
was  of  a  more  domestic  nature.  Mr.  Smillie  brought  forward 
a  proposal  that  the  General  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  should 
be  excluded  from  representation  on  the  joint  Board,  which  at 
present  consisted  of  representatives  of  that  Association  and  also 
of  the  Trade  Union  Congress  and  of  the  Labour  Party.  Mr. 
G.  Roberts,  M.P.,  expressed  his  view  that  the  expulsion  of  the 
Federation  would  split  the  labour  movem^it  for  a  generation. 
Nevertheless,  the  Resolution  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  three 
to  two.  The  only  remaining  subject  discussed,  which  need  be 
mentioned,  was  the  fiscal  policy  to  be  pursued  by  this  country 
after  the  war.  The  Congress  adopted  a  line  which,  though  not 
very  definitely  expressed,  certainly  seemed  to  suggest  that  they 
in  no  way  desired  to  be  committed  to  a  policy  of  rigorous  free 
trade.     A  Resolution  was  adopted,  indeed,  calling  for  the  re- 
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strictioD  or  prevention  of  the  importation  of  cheap  manufactored 
goods  produced  abroad  under  woree  labour  conditions  than  those 
at  home.  Beviewing  the  work  of  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  it 
may  be  observed  that  no  strong  line  of  policy  was  decided  upon 
in  any  sphere.  Yagaeness  and  indetermination  seemed  to 
characterise  the  Besolations  which  were  passed.  It  appeared 
as  though  the  war  had  unsettled  much  of  the  former  pronounced 
convictions  of  the  labour  movement,  and  that  no  new  convic- 
tions of  corresponding  strength  had  yet  been  evolved.  The 
ideals  of  labonr  were  undergoing  a  change.  The  atmosphere 
of  war  was  highly  unfavourable  to  the  realisation  of  their 
doctrines,  and  it  was  hard  to  prophesy  what  new  beliefs  and 
new  spirit  woold  ensue  from  the  comparatively  vacillating  and 
weakened  position  of  the  movement. 

During  the  first  half  of  September  considerable  public  an- 
noyance was  caused  by  the  action  of  the  Army  Aathorities  in 
what  was  called  "rounding  up  "  of  men  of  military  age,  who 
for  some  illegitimate  reason  had  escaped  the  operation  of  the 
Mihtary  Service  Acts,  All  over  the  country — at  theatres,  rail- 
way stations,  football  fields,  public  parks,  and  other  places  where 
the  public  were  gathered  together — bands  of  soldiers  and  police 
would  appear  closing  up  the  exits  and  stopping  everyone  who 
appeared  to  be  of  mihtary  age,  and  demanding  documentary  evi- 
dence of  their  exemption.  If  no  such  evidence  were  forth- 
coming, the  man  was  taken  to  the  nearest  police  station  for 
investigation  to  be  made.  The  cause  of  this  action  was  a  belief, 
or  a  suspicion,  that  a  certain  proportion  of  men  had  failed  to 
register  under  the  Registration  Act  of  the  previous  year.  This 
revival  of  the  Press  Gang,  however,  quickly  disclosed  the  small 
basis  of  fact  that  existed  for  such  a  suspicion.  The  number  of 
men  actually  obtained  in  this  manner  was  exceedingly  small 
and  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  inconvenience  to  which 
the  public  were  put.  A  clamour  was  raised  against  what  was 
considered  to  be  an  illegitimate  extension  of  militarism  and 
interference  with  individual  liberty,  and  after  a  few  days  the 
Military  Authorities,  in  deference  to  the  clamour,  and  to  the 
small  results  accruing  from  these  unpleasant  raids,  abandoned 
their  policy,  at  all  events  on  a  wholesale  scale,  although  from 
time  to  time  afterwards  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  minor  raids 
were  carried  out  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

This  policy  was  at  all  events  a  symptom  of  the  fact  that  the 
question  of  men  for  the  Army  would  again  soon  come  before 
the  public  attention.  The  great  majority  of  the  men  furnished 
to  the  Army  by  the  two  Military  Service  Acts  had  now  been 
secured,  and  it  was  clear  that  either  the  Army  would  have  to 
put  up  with  a  reduced  intake  of  recruits  or  else  that  a  new 
source  of  supply  would  have  to  be  tapped.  The  question  of 
raising  the  age  limit  to  45  began  to  be  considered.  The  ex- 
tension of  Compulsory  Service  to  Ireland  was  advocated  in 
many  quarters.    Finally  a  gradually  increasing  demand  grew 
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up  for  the  "  combing  out "  of  men  of  military  age  who  were 
engaged  in  civil  occupations  under  the  GoTemment  or  in  re- 
served trades.  At  length  it  was  announced  in  The  Times  on 
September  21  that  a  "Man-Power  Distribution  Board"  had 
been  appointed  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
the  other  members  being  Lord  Midleton  (Vice-Chairman),  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour,  J.P.,  of  Sheffield,  the  Rt.  Hon.  G.  N.  BameB, 
M.P.,  and  Mr.  Stephen  Walsh,  M.P.  The  duty  of  the  Board 
was  "  to  determine  all  questions  arising  between  Government 
Departments  relating  to  the  allocation  or  economical  utilisation 
of  man-power  for  the  purpose  of  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war,  and,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  its  determination,  to 
direct  the  Government  Departments  concerned  to  create  the 
machinery  necessary  to  co-ordinate  their  activities  in  regard  to 
the  distribution  or  utilisation  of  men  and  women." 

After  taking  evidence  from  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  the 
Army  Council,  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  and  other  Government 
Departments,  the  "  Man-Power  Distribution  Board  "  announced 
in  the  beginning  of  October  their  hrst  measures  in  the  direction 
of  "  combing  out."  In  their  memorandum  they  said  that  it  had 
been  proved  that  fresh  supplies  of  men  were  urgently  needed 
for  the  Army  and  munition  factories  in  order  to  maintain  our 
forces  in  the  field  at  the  numbers  already  fixed  for  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  maintain  the  supply  of  munitions  essential  for 
their  equipment  and  proper  utilisation.  The  first  decisions  of 
the  Board  were  to  declare  certain  classes  of  men  ineligible  for 
exemption  badges.  Highly  skilled  men  of  certain  trades  might 
be  claimed  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions ;  dilution  of  labour 
must  be  extended,  and  applications  and  appeals  for  exemption 
must  be  expedited  and  closely  scrutinised.  These  instructions 
of  the  Board  were  fortified  by  a  speech  delivered  on  October  4 
by  General  Sir  William  Robertson  at  Dalderby  in  Lincolnshire, 
in  which  he  spoke  with  confidence  of  our  steady  progress  to 
victory  but  earnestly  appealed  for  the  release  of  more  men,  and 
for  the  utmost  national  effort  by  men  and  women  of  every  age. 
On  October  6  it  was  further  announced  in  a  notice  to  formers 
from  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  that  before  the 
new  year  a  census  would  be  taken  of  men  of  military  age  still 
engaged  in  farming. 

In  addition  to  the  programme  for  combing  out,  the  possi- 
bility of  applying  conscription  to  Ireland  was  contioually  dis- 
cussed, though  without  much  hope  that  any  real  step  cotdd  be 
taken  in  this  direction.  On  October  6,  Mr.  Redmond,  speaking 
at  Waterford,  said  that  "  he  could  not  believe  the  Government 
would  be  insane  enough  to  challenge  a  conflict  with  Ireland  in 
the  matter  of  conscription.  Conscription  would  he  the  most 
fatal  thing  that  could  happen  in  Ireland."  On  October  8,  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  declared  that  opinion  in  Ireland  upon  the 
anbject  was  divided.  There  were  some  Unionists,  he  said,  and 
not  a  few  Nationalists  who  thought  that  compulsion  would  be 
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the  making  of  Ireland.  He  adhered,  however,  to  the  principle 
that  national  service  in  any  community  was  not  practicable 
without  a  measm;e  of  general  consent,  and  there  was  no  good 
gronnd  for  asserting  that  such  a  measure  of  general  consent 
existed  at  present  in  Ireland.  The  Irish  Unionist  Members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  however,  meeting  on  October  11  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  Sir  Edward  Carson,  passed  a  Resolution 
placing  on  record  their  opinion  that  the  Government  should 
extend  the  Military  Service  Act  to  Ireland.  This  group  in  the 
HoQse  of  Commons  further  expressed  its  readiness  to  assist  the 
Government  in  whatever  measures  might  be  thought  necessary 
for  increasing  the  strength  of  the  Army  in  the  field.  The 
maintenance  of  recruiting  for  the  Army  was  at  the  same  time 
anxiously  discussed  by  the  two  War  Committees  of  the  Liberal 
and  Unionist  parties.  Soon  afterwaids  the  discussion  passed 
once  again  into  the  arena  of  the  House  of  Commons  itself.  The 
debates  which  took  place  will  be  referred  to  shortly. 

It  is  perhaps  natural  that  the  line  of  action  taken  by  the 
United  States  in  their  diplomatic  intercourse  with  Germany 
was  not  widely  appreciated  in  this  country.  Occasional  hinte 
were  heard  of  a  possible  American  intervention  towards  the 
conclusion  of  peace.  All  such  hints,  however,  were  somewhat 
warmly  resented  by  the  great  majority  of  the  British  people,  and 
this  sentiment  received  definite  expression  in  an  interview 
which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  accorded  to  an  American  journalist 
and  which  was  published  in  the  newspapers,  both  of  England 
and  of  America.  In  the  course  of  this  interview  Mr.  Lloyd 
G«orge  declared  that  Britain  had  only  begun  to  fight.  The 
British  Empire  had  invested  thousands  of  its  best  lives  to 
purchase  future  immunity  for  civilisation,  and  this  investment 
was  too  great  to  be  thrown  away.  The  British  soldier,  he  said, 
was  a  good  sportsman.  He  enlisted  in  this  war  in  a  sporting 
spirit,  he  went  in  to  see  fair  play  to  a  small  nation  trampled 
upon  by  a  bully,  and  having  made  all  these  sacrifices  the  war 
could  not  be  ended  except  by  a  complete  victory.  "  The  fight 
must  be  to  a  finish — to  a  knock-out."  This  declaration  of 
the  War  Minister  excited  much  attention  among  the  neutral 
countries  to  whom  it  was  addressed ;  and  had  the  effect,  at  all 
events,  of  making  quite  clear  the  futility  of  any  attempt  on  their 
part  to  terminate  the  war  until  the  victory  of  the  Allies  had 
been  estabhshed. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  establishment  in  June  {v.  p. 
15)  of  a  Board  of  Trade  Committee  on  food  prices,  under  the  Chair- 
manship of  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson,  M.P.  The  first  recommenda- 
tions of  this  Committee  for  mitigating  the  rise  in  prices  of  meat, 
milk,  and  bacon  were  made  in  an  interim  report  issued  on  Sep- 
tember 29.  The  most  important  decisions  unanimously  arrived 
at  were  the  speeding  ap  of  mercantile  shipbuilding,  the  extension 
of  the  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  superfluities,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Grovemment  meat  purchase  policy,  the  imposition  of 
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conditioDS  on  merchants  and  retaiierB  of  CrOTercment-bought 
meat  to  Becure  sale  at  reasonable  prices,  the  empowering  of 
local  authorities  to  open  manicipal  shops  for  the  sale  of  milk, 
meat,  bacon,  and  other  food-stuffs,  where  retailers  were  taking 
excessive  profits,  the  revision  by  employers  and  pablic  bodies  of 
their  pay-rules  in  favour  of  the  lower  paid  workers.  Finally, 
the  Committee  unanimously  suggested  that  the  public  should 
voluntarily  refrain  from  the  consumption  of  meat  for  one  day 
in  every  week.  In  a  supplementary  memorandum  signed  by 
seven  of  the  twelve  members  of  the  Committee,  more  far-reach- 
ing Government  action  was  recommended,  including  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  State  Monopoly  of  meat-buying  from  abroad 
where  possible,  and  the  fixing  of  prices  for  home-produced  meat, 
bacon,  and  milk. 

CHAPTEB  IV. 
THE  BEGONSTRUCTION. 

Parliament  reassembled  after  the  Summer  recess  on  October  10, 
when  an  important  statement  was  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Bunciman  on  the  control  of  wheat  supplies. 
He  affirmed  that  this  could  not  be  left  during  the  coming  year 
to  private  enterprise.  The  Government  had  endorsed  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  food  supplies  to  the  efifect 
that  they  must  now  provide  for  a  further  development  of  im- 
portation by  the  State.  A  Boyal  Commission  bad  been  ap- 
pointed under  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Kt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Crawford  to  give  effect  to  this  decision  of  the  Government.  It 
would  be  the  duty  of  this  Boyal  Commission  to  undertake  the 
control  of  the  importation  of  wheat  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  experience  of  the  Sugar  Commission  would  be  available 
for  its  guidance.  Mr,  Bunciman  further  announced  that  a 
very  large  purchase  of  Australian  wheat  had  been  made,  and 
that  steps  had  been  taken  to  provide  all  the  tonnage  required  for 
the  conveyance  of  wheat  bought  by  the  Government. 

The  more  general  question  of  food  prices  was  debated, 
though  somewhat  inconclusively,  on  October  17,  when  Mr. 
Barnes,  from  the  Labour  benches,  brought  forward  arguments 
in  favour  of  stronger  Government  action.  He  contended  that, 
speaking  generally,  the  Government  had  moved  so  haltingly 
that  most  of  the  opposing  interests  had  been  given  time  to 
neutralise  largely  the  benefits  which  would  have  accrued  to  the 
public.  Among  his  concrete  suggestions  were  the  fixing  of  the 
price  of  bread,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  supply  of  milk  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Finally  he  advocated  the  conclusion  that  a 
Pood  Minister  should  be  appointed.  Further  speeches  were 
made  by  Captain  Charles  Bathurst  and  Mr.  George  Lambert 
before  a  second  Labour  speaker,  Mr.  Anderson,  expressed  his 
view  that  unless  the  Government  did  something,  not  merely  to 
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steady  food  prices,  but  to  bring  them  down,  they  would  have  to 
face  very  considerable  wage  movementa  in  the  coming  winter. 

The  reply  of  the  Government  to  these  argaments  was  made 
by  Mr.  Kanciman,  who  put  forward  the  general  proposition  that 
the  true  explanation  of  a  great  deal  of  the  rise  in  prices  was  that 
the  consuming  capacity  of  the  people  had  gone  up,  while  the 
sources  of  supply  had  been  curtailed.  He  declined  to  accept 
any  of  the  remedies  suggested  by  his  critics  and  set  aside  the 
idea  of  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Food.  With  regard  to 
meat,  he  pointed  out  that  the  Qovercment  had  spent  altogether 
over  60,000,000^  in  the  purchase  of  meat,  and  declared  that  the 
meat  control  so  far  as  it  had  gone  had  been  effective. 

Mr.  Buncimsn  then  turned  to  the  shipping  operations  of  the 
Government.  He  explained  that  the  btUk  of  the  mercantile 
marine  was  under  control,  and  that  all  except  a  small  part  of 
the  controlled  shipping  was  running  at  blue-book  rates,  that 
the  remainder  was  running  at  fized  rates  which  bore  no  rela- 
tion to  the  open  market  rate,  and  that  only  a  small  fraction  was 
running  at  free  rates.  He  argued  that  the  real  thing  from 
which  we  were  snfFering  now  in  shipping  was  a  deficiency. 
We  were  doing  our  best  to  put  vessels  into  the  water  as  quickly 
as  we  could,  but  he  reminded  the  Honse  that  we  had  actually 
lost  by  enemy  action  and  by  marine  risks  two  million  gross 
tons  of  shipping  since  the  war  began,  or  more  than  the  whole 
mercantile  marine  of  France,  or  Spain,  or  Italy.  That  loss  re- 
presented nearly  three  million  tons  dead  weight.  Finally,  Mr. 
Bunciman  dismissed  the  idea  of  instituting  bread  tickets,  meat 
coupons,  or  other  artificial  arrangements,  which  were,  he  said, 
harmful  to  those  who  had  the  least  with  which  to  buy.  He 
wished  to  avoid  any  rationing  of  the  people  in  the  future. 

We  have  now  to  record  the  further  progress  of  the  discus- 
sions on  the  available  man-power  of  the  country.  The  subject 
reached  the  House  of  Commons  on  October  12,  when  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  insisted  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of 
large  sources  of  available  man-power  in  this  country.  He 
defended  the  Military  Service  Acts  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
already  produced  a  very  considerable  number  of  men,  and  would 
continue  to  do  so  through  the  lapsing  of  the  many  temporary 
exemptions  which  had  been  granted.  Without  those  Acts  the 
forces  of  the  country  would  have  been  insufficient  to  enable  the 
Government  to  carry  on  the  war.  The  War  Minister  expressed 
the  opinion,  however,  that  the  exemptions  had  been  far  too 
numerous ;  whereas  in  France  and  Italy  the  exemptions  ran 
to  hundreds  of  thousands,  in  this  country  they  ran  to  millions. 
The  Government  were  dealing  with  this  question,  and  hoped 
that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  any  legislation,  as  they 
believed  that  they  had  sufficient  powers  in  the  two  Acts  already 
passed.  He  asserted  once  more  that  the  one  determination  of 
the  Government  was  that  all  the  reaourcea  available  in  this 
country  of  wealth  and  man-power  should  be  utiUsed  to  the 
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utmost  for  the  purpose  of  wianing  the  war.  At  preaent  we  had 
got  the  men,  bat  be  warned  the  Hoase  that  Che  Gtovemmeot 
had  to  look  forward  to  the  poasibilities  of  a  long  campaign.  In 
the  course  of  this  debate,  Sir  Edward  Carson  expressed  his 
dissatisfaction  with  the  contribution  made  by  Ireland  to  the 
Army.  He  could  not  agree  with  the  Lord-Lieutenant  who 
bad  affirmed  that  the  enlistment  of  17  per  cent,  of  the  male 
population  of  military  age  was  a  splendid  contrihntioD. 

A  minor  point  in  the  problem  of  man-power  was  again  dis- 
cussed in  the  House  of  Commons  on  October  24,  when  Mr. 
George  Terrell  obtained  permission  to  move  the  aidjoumment 
of  the  House  to  call  attention  to  the  action  of  the  Army  Coimcil 
in  calling  up  for  service  men  who  had  voluntarily  attested  and 
who  bad  before  Jnne  24  (the  appointed  day  under  the  second 
Military  Service  Act)  attained  the  age  of  41  years.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  thereupon  announced  that  the  Government  had  decided 
to  call  up  for  service  those  men  of  41  on  whom  they  had  a 
legal  claim,  and  promised  at  the  same  time  that  attested  men 
should  not  be  placed  in  a  worse  condition  than  the  unattested. 
If  the  Government  did  not  secure  the  eligible  men  of  41 
they  would  lose  the  equivalent  of  at  least  two  Army  Corps. 
Passing  to  the  more  general  question,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  stated 
that  the  Government  did  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to 
raise  the  age-limit,  nor  did  he  believe  that  Parliament  would 
act  on  the  thoroughly  irrational  interpretation  of  a  pledge, 
which  would  involve  the  bringing  in  of  another  Act. 

The  fonrth  vote  of  credit  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  service  of  the  financial  year  1916-17  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Aaquith  on  October  11.  The  amount  proposed 
was  300,000,0002.,  and  was  calculated  to  last  to  Christmas.  Mr. 
Asquith  stated  that  our  daily  expenditure  was  now  a  little  over 
5,000,000!.  Expenditure  on  the  Navy  had  been  stationary ; 
on  the  Army  there  had  been  a  slight  reduction  ;  on  Munitions 
there  had  been,  as  expected,  a  substantial  increase.  But  the 
most  important  part  of  the  Prime  Minister's  speech  was  his 
repudiation  of  the  possibility  of  any  peace  not  founded  on  the 
complete  victory  of  the  Allies.     No  one,  he  declared,  desired  to 

Srolong  for  a  single  day  the  tragic  spectacle  of  bloodshed  and 
estmotion,  but  we  owed  it  to  those  who  had  given  their  lives 
for  us  that  their  supreme  sacrifices  should  not  have  been  made 
in  vain.  The  aims  of  the  Allies  were  not  selfish  or  vindictive  ; 
they  required  that  there  should  be  adequate  reparation  for  the 
past  and  adequate  security  for  the  future,  and  on  their  achieve- 
ments we  in  this  country  honestly  believed  depended  the  best 
hopes  of  mankind. 

This  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Prime  Minister  was 
welcomed  by  Mr.  Wardle  on  behalf  of  the  Labour  Party,  after 
which  Mr.  Holt  attacked  Mr.  Lloyd  George  for  his  recent  inter- 
view with  an  American  journalist  (v.  p.  171).  Defending  his 
statements  on  that  occasion,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  replied  that  inter- 
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veQtion  of  neutral  countries  at  the  present  moment  would  be  a 
military  triamph  for  Germany  and  a  military  disaster  for  us. 
He  refused  to  withdraw  a  single  syllable  of  the  interview,  which 
was  not  merely  the  expressioQ  of  bis  own  opinion,  but  of  that 
of  the  Cabinet,  the  War  Committee,  and  their  miUtary  advisers. 
In  the  course  of  this  speech,  it  was  abundantly  clear  that  the 
feelings  of  the  Hoase  strongly  supported  the  words  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George. 

In  the  middle  of  October  the  state  of  Ireland  was  once  more 
broQght  before  the  public  attention.  The  Boyal  Commission, 
presided  over  by  Sir  John  Simon,  which  had  been  appointed 
on  Aagust  17  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  shooting  of  Mr.  Sheehy  SkefBngton  during  the  Irish  re- 
bellion, issued  its  report  on  October  16.  The  facts  to  be 
investigated  by  the  Boyal  CommisBion  concerned  the  imprison- 
ment and  shooting  of  Mr.  Skeffington  in  Portobello  Barracks 
without  any  court-martial  or  form  of  trial  Captain  Bowen- 
Colthurst  who  had  ordered  Mr.  Skeffington  to  be  shot  had 
akeady  been  tried  by  court-martial  and  adjudicated  to  have 
been  out  of  his  right  mind  at  the  time.  The  findings  of  the 
Boyal  Commission  established  the  facts  that  Mr.  Skeffington 
had  no  connexion  with  the  rebelhon,  that  his  views  were  opposed 
to  the  use  of  physical  force,  and,  indeed,  that  he  had  been  en- 
gaged that  very  afternoon  in  making  some  public  appeal  to 
prevent  looting  and  the  like.  The  Commission  pointed  out  that 
a  proclamation  of  Martial  Law  did  not  confer  upon  an  officer 
any  right  to  take  human  life  in  circumstances  where  this  would 
have  been  unjustifiable  without  such  a  proclamation.  Farther 
the  Commission  found  that  Captain  Bowen-Colthurst  was  not 
effectively  reprimanded  at  the  time,  and  that  the  other  civilians 
detained  were  not  rendered  more  secure.  With  the  issue  of 
the  report  of  the  Boyal  Commission  this  unfortunate  incident 
closed.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  had  created  a  very  dis- 
agreeable impression  throughout  Ireland. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  Nationalist  Party  with  the  existing 
system  of  government  in  Ireland  was  expressed  in  a  Besolution 
moved  by  Mr.  Bedmond  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  October 
18,  and  amounting  virtually  to  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Govern- 
ment. It  charged  Ministers  with  maintaining  a  system  of 
government  in  Ireland  inconsistent  with  the  principles  for 
which  the  Allies  were  fighting  in  Europe.  Mr.  Bedmond,  in 
the  course  of  his  speech,  enumerated  various  grievances  from 
which  the  Irish  were  BuSering.  He  complained  that  from  the 
first  the  efforts  of  those  who,  like  himself,  wished  well  for  the 
Allied  canse,  were  thwarted,  ignored,  and  snnbbed  by  the 
British  Government.  The  saddest  thing  in  the  present  situa- 
tion, he  said,  was  the  danger  that  the  Irish  Begiments  at  the 
front  could  not  be  kept  up  to  their  full  strength.  He  declared 
that  he  would  do  anything  possible  to  avert  that  catastrophe, 
but  it  was  no  use  asking  bum  to  do  the  impossible.     He  would 
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not  listen  to  any  proposals  for  coascription.  His  Srst  demand 
was  that  the  Government  shonld  withdraw  Martial  Law.  The 
forces  in  Ireland  should  be  placed  under  the  command  of  some 
man  who  bad  not  been  connected  with  the  unhappy  trans- 
actions of  the  past.  The  Defence  of  the  Bealm  Act  should  be 
administered  in  the  same  spirit  as  in  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
Bedmond  asked  further  for  the  release  of  the  500  prisoners  who 
had  not  been  tried,  and  that  those  prisoners  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude  should  be  treated  as  political 
prisoners.  Finally,  he  urged  the  Government  to  trust  the  Irish 
people  once  and  for  all  by  putting  the  Home  Bnle  Act  into 
operation. 

Varions  speakers  replied  on  behalf  of  the  Government.  Mr. 
Duke  asked  whether  Ireland  ought  to  stand  aside  when  Britain 
was  fighting  a  war  of  existence.  The  obstacle  to  Home  Rule 
in  Ireland  was  the  absence  of  agreement  among  Irishmen. 
That  difficulty  could  only  be  overcome  if  Irishmen  were  to 
present  an  agreed  scheme  to  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was 
satisfied  that  there  were  men  still  free  in  Ireland  who  were 
prepared  to  repeat  the  proceedings  of*  Easter  week.  Under  the 
present  system  no  such  repetition  was  possible,  and  in  the 
meantime  it  was  the  paramount  duty  of  the  Government  to 
secure  to  every  law-abiding  Irish  subject  adequate  protection. 

Later  in  the  debate  Mr.  Asquith  himself  intervened.  Aiter 
repudiating  suggestions  that  the  personnel  of  Dublin  Castle  wae 
opposed  to  Home  Bule  in  spirit,  he  paid  a  tribute  to  the  past 
efforts  of  Mr.  Redmond  to  promote  recruiting  in  Ireland.  The 
present  situation,  he  urged,  was  provisional,  and  he  hoped 
transitory.  Martial  Law,  although  it  existed  in  name,  was  not 
a  substantial  reality.  It  was  true  that  Trial  by  Jury  in  certain 
cases  was  suspended,  but  this  was  done  under  the  Defence  of 
the  Realm  Act,  and  it  was  now  being  considered  whether  an 
equal  safeguard  against  a  recrudescence  of  past  troubles  could 
be  secured  in  any  other  way.  The  Prime  Minister  made  it 
clear  that  he  still  held  the  view  that  the  existing  system  of 
Irish  administration  had  broken  down,  and  that  the  bad 
atmosphere  which  now  prevailed  could  be  dispersed  only  by  &d 
agreed  settlement.  He  expressed  the  belief  that  there  was  no 
party  and  no  sane  politician  in  Great  Britain  who  would  not 
welcome  such  an  agreement,  and  co-operate  in  giving  it  com- 
plete and  lasting  effect. 

The  most  vigorous  criticism  of  the  Government,  however, 
came  from  Mr.  Devlin,  who  ridicoled  the  conduct  of  Ministers 
in  talking  on  the  one  hand  of  fighting  for  the  liberties  of  small 
nations  and  seeking  on  the  other  hand  to  justify  Martial  Law 
in  their  own  small  nation.  He  accused  the  Government  of 
"  selling"  the  Irish  soldiers,  and  commented  on  the  sentiments 
entertained  by  the  men  in  the  trenches,  when  they  reflected 
that  they  were  fighting  for  the  rule  of  Sir  John  Maxwell.  He 
affirmed  that  all  the  eloquence  of  his  colleagues  would  not  now 
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bring  recruita  fiom  Ireltuid ;  unless  the  Government  gave  the 
Nationalists  something  more  than  speeches,  they  could  not 
expect  any  support  or  co-operation  from  them.  Finally,  he 
declared  that  tney  could  have  all  they  wanted  if  they  gave 
Ireland  Home  Bnle. 

The  problem  of  recruiting  in  Ireland  was  again  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  later  in  the  evening.  He  contended  that 
the  principle  that  nationality  should  be  respected  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  men  and  nnits  had  not  of  late  been  departed  from,  except 
in  emergency.  As  regards  the  general  position  of  recruiting  in 
Ireland,  he  admitted  that  irreparable  mistakes  had  been  made 
■  in  the  early  days,  which  had  to  some  extent  chilled  the  first  en- 
thusiasm. Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  only  2^  per  cent,  of 
the  Irish  population  had  been  accepted  for  service, — a  very  low 
proportion  compared  with  the  contributions  of  other  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  Dominions.  He  appealed  to 
men  of  all  parties  to  pat  aside  prejudices  and  aid  in  improving 
the  Irish  atmosphere.  He  declared  that  we  could  not  do  with- 
out Irish  help.  "Let  us  make  it  easy  for  Ireland  to  assist." 
Mr.  Bedmond's  motion  was  then  rejected  by  303  votes  to  106, 
a  Government  majority  of  197 ;  the  minority  was  made  up  of 
59  Nationalists  and  47  Liberal  and  Labour  Members. 

In  the  course  of  October  various  speeches  of  importance  were 
made  on  the  progress  of  the  war.  At  a  dinner  given  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  on  October  18  as  Governor-General  desig- 
nate of  Canada,  Sir  William  Bobertson  referred  to  the  fact  that 
practically  all  the  prophets  before  the  war  had  been  wrong  with 
regard  to  the  attitude  and  assistance  of  the  Over-seas  Dominions. 
As  to  the  general  military  situation,  he  thought  that  the  country 
and  the  Empire  ought  to  be  more  than  satisfied  with  what  they 
had  achieved,  considering  the  way  in  which  they  had  started. 
The  end,  he  said,  was  not  yet  in  sight.  It  had  taken  us  two 
years  to  begin  ;  we  had  at  length  got  through  the  beginning 
stage,  and  were  now  at  what  he  called  the  middle  stage.  He 
did  not  think  the  question  should  be  asked  as  to  when  the  end 
would  come.  What  we  had  to  do  was  to  concentrate  upon  the 
middle  stage ;  the  end  would  come  when  the  enemy  was  beaten, 
and  the  enemy  could  be  beaten  only  by  hard  fighting.  If  we 
stuck  firm  to  our  resolution  to  carry  the  war  right  through,  he 
thought  that  we  might,  with  God's  help,  look  forward  to  victory 
crowning  our  efforts  and  to  our  being  able  to  wrest  such  a  peace 
from  the  enemy  as  we  had  said  we  meant  to  have. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  origins  of  the  war  were  once  again  dis- 
cussed by  Viscount  Grey  in  the  course  of  a  luncheon  at  which 
he  was  entertained  by  the  Foreign  Press  Association  in  London. 
After  endorsing  the  recent  pronouncements  of  Mr.  Asquith  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Lord  Grey  declared  with  emphasis  that  be- 
cause the  war  was  not  forced  on  Germany  as  she  had  alleged,  but 
was  forced  by  Germany  on  Europe,  it  was  the  Allies  who  must 
have  guarantees  of  future  peace.     He  said  that  the  separation 
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of  one  of  the  Allies  from  the  others  would  not  meao  the  safety 
of  that  nation  bat  its  destruction.  For  all  of  them  anity  was 
essential,  not  merely  to  victory,  but  to  their  fatnre  life  and  sac- 
cess.  Germany  was  repeatedly  trying  to  separate  them ;  bat 
not  a  week  passed  without  confirming  their  joint  resolve  to  go 
throagb  witn  each  other  to  the  end.  The  best  work  at  present 
open  to  neutrals  was  to  develop  pabhc  opinion  in  favour  of  sach 
an  agreement  among  nations  as  would  prevent  this  kind  of  war 
from  ever  occarring  again,  but  be  insisted  that  no  nations  which 
combined  together  to  preserve  peace  should  undertake  more  than 
they  were  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  uphold  by  force  when  the 
time  of  crisis  came. 

The  Foreign  Secretary  went  on  to  declare  that  there  must 
be  some  agreement  after  the  war  as  to  the  methods  of  conduct- 
ing war.  Germany  had  been  the  great  anarchist  who  had 
thrown  down  all  the  barriers  which  civilisation  previously  built 
up  to  keep  the  horrors  of  war  witbin  bounds.  For  years  before 
the  war  we  had  bean  living  under  the  deepening  shadow  of 
Prussian  Militarism.  There  most  be  no  end  to  this  war — no 
peace  except  a  peace  which  would  ensure  that  Europe  shoold 
henceforth  live  free  from  that  shadow'. 

Another  important  speech  was  made  by  the  Prime  Minister 
on  October  25  at  a  National  Conference  of  representatives  of 
the  coal  mining  industry.  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel,  who  was  in  the 
chair,  stated  that  the  output  was  15,000,000  tons  a  year  be- 
low the  amount  which  was  essential  for  borne  needs  and  export, 
and  that  if  the  5  per  cent,  of  avoidable  absenteeism  were  cor- 
rected, the  15,000,000  tons  would  be  secured.  The  duty  of  tiie 
miner,  be  said,  was  to  get  coal,  and  more  coal  and  yet  more 
coal,  remembering  that  every  stroke  of  the  pick  was  a  blow  at 
the  enemy.  He  asked  whether  a  man  who  deliberately  and 
persistently  did  less  wozk  than  he  could  and  ought  to  do  should 
remain  exempt  from  military  service.  As  regards  Mr.  Asquith's 
speech,  the  main  point  was  his  insistence  upon  the  fact  that 
smce  1913,  owing  to  the  enlistment  of  miners,  our  coal  outpat 
bad  fallen  from  287,000,000  tons  to  253,000,000  tons,  and  that 
the  demand  was  now  in  excess  of  the  supply.  In  the  present 
struggle,  he  said,  coal  for  munition  making,  for  motive  power, 
and  for  export  was  secondary  in  importance  only  to  men.  The 
export  had  fallen  since  1913  from  73,500,000  tons  to  43,500,000 
tons,  a  dangeronely  low  figure.  The  most  practicable  and 
urgent  remedy  was  a  reduction  of  the  time  lost  by  avoidable 
absenteeism,  which  now  amounted  to  5  per  cent.  The  avoid- 
ance of  that  Loss  would  make  good  the  deficiency  in  the  output. 
How  to  avoid  it  was  a  practicable  problem  which  the  miners 
and  owners  must  solve.  After  these  speeches  Mr.  Smillie,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Miners'  Federation,  and  Mr.  Nimmo,  President  of 
the  Mining  Association,  moved  and  seconded  a  Besolution  which 
was  unanimously  carried,  pledging  the  meeting  to  do  every- 
thing in  its  power  by  co-operation  between  employers  and  work- 
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men  to  secure  regularity  of  work  and  prevent  avoidable  abeen- 
teeism. 

Towards  the  end  of  October,  Lord  Newton  announced  in 
the  House  of  Lords  that  an  agreement  had  been  made  with 
the  Glerman  GoverDment  for  an  exchange  of  all  British  civilian 
prisoners  over  45  years  of  age  in  Germany  against  all  the 
German  civilians  in  the  British  Empire,  who  were  also  over 
46  years  of  age.  The  British  Oovemmeot  had  stipulated  that 
not  more  than  twenty  men  on  each  side  should  be  retained  for 
mihtary  reasonB,  and  that  no  one  should  be  obliged  to  leave 
who  did  not  wish  to.  Lord  Newton  pointed  out  that  this  was 
an  enormous  numerical  conceasion  on  our  part,  as  while  we 
should  get  back  between  600  and  700  the  Germans  might  get 
7,000 ;  bnt  he  reminded  the  House  in  justification  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  Germans  interned  here  represented  the  most 
active  and  undesirable  part  of  the  German  garrison  that  had 
quartered  itself  upon  us  before  the  war.  On  the  very  next  day 
The  Times  pubUshed  a  summary  of  the  White  paper  issued  by 
the  Government  Committee  on  the  treatment  by  the  enemy  of 
British  prisoners  of  war,  and  dealing  with  the  typhus  epidemic 
at  the  prisoners'  camp  at  Gardelegen.  This  camp,  which  was 
situated  half-way  between  Hanover  and  Berlin,  had  been  swept 
in  1915  by  a  typhus  epideioic,  lasting  from  February  to  June. 
The  camp  contained  about  11,000  pnaoners,  of  whom  260  were 
British.  The  over-crowding  was  appalling,  the  food  was  very 
insufficient,  the  scale  of  diet  was  "not  sufficient  to  keep  an 
adult  in  a  normal  state  of  nutrition."  The  German  under- 
officers  had  estabhshed  a  "  reign  of  terror  "  among  the  prisoners, 
and  bullying  was  continuous.  When  the  epidemic  was  dis- 
covered all  the  Germans  bolted,  including  the  guards.  Three 
officers  of  the  Boyal  Army  Medical  Corps  were  brought  to  the 
camp,  together  with  seven  Bussian  and  French  military  doctors, 
who  were  practically  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  There  were 
hardly  any  drugs  or  dressings,  no  invalid  food,  and  for  a  long 
time  no  bedsteads.  Of  twenty-two  British  soldiers  who  worked 
ae  hospital  attendants,  only  two  escaped  the  infection.  Of  the 
sixteen  doctors  who  worked  in  the  camp  at  various  times,  only 
four  were  not  struck  down.  Two  of  the  doctors  and  two  of 
the  soldiers  died.  The  effect  of  the  publication  of  this  report 
was  the  same  as  had  followed  previous  reports  of  German 
atrocities.  The  determination  of  the  people  was  fortified  to 
prosecute  the  war  at  any  cost  to  a  successful  conclusion,  and 
to  exact  reparation  for  the  outrages  which  hod  been  committed 
upon  their  countrymen. 

On  October  24  the  Home  Secretary  issued  a  new  Order 
under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Begulationa  providing  for  the 
early  closing  of  shops  during  the  winter.  The  Order  was  to  take 
effect  from  October  30,  and  continue  in  operation  until  April  SO, 
1917,  the  hour  of  closing  being  fixed  at  7  o'clock  on  ordinary 
days,  8  o'clock  on  Fridays,  and  9  o'clock  on  Saturdays     A  few 
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necessary  exceptions  were  allowed  to  this  Order,  but,  apart  from 
these,  anyone  infringing  the  Home  Secretary's  instructions  be- 
came liable  to  penalties  under  the  Defence  of  the  Bealm  Act. 

In  consequence  of  criticism  directed  against  the  Order,  it  was 
amended  a  few  days  later  by  the  permission  to  shops  to  remain 
open  until  U  o'clock  on  the  first  five  days  of  the  week  and  until 
9  o'clock  on  Saturdays.  This  concession  was  announced  by 
Mr,  Herbert  Samuel  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  October  26 ; 
and  was  followed  by  a  debate  on  the  drink  restrictions,  which 
resulted  in  the  majority  of  the  Government  falling  to  twelve 
votes.  Colonel  Gretton  introduced  the  debate  hy  moving  a  re- 
solution declaring  that  the  Central  Control  Board  should  no 
longer  be  independent  of  the  control  of  Parliament.  He  charged 
the  Board  with  exceeding  the  functions  entrusted  to  it  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  contended  that  it  had  become  tyrannical  to  the  public 
and  oppressive  to  the  licensed  trade. 

Mr.  Montagu,  speaking  for  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  made 
it  plain  that  the  Board  had  the  confidence  of  the  Government. 
He  quoted  figures  which  showed  a  heavy  reduction  in  convic- 
tions for  drunkenness  since  the  Board  had  got  to  work,  and  ex- 
plained that  it  was  hie  Ministry  and  not  the  Board  which  was 
responsible  for  orders  scheduling  new  areas.  Mr.  Leif  Jones 
set  up  a  plea  for  total  prohibition,  and  Major  Astor,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Board,  then  justified  the  restrictions  which  had 
been  established  as  being  war  meaBures  primarily  intended  to 
secure  the  maximum  of  industrial  efficiency.  In  the  subsequent 
voting  the  figures  were  97  to  85  in  favour  of  the  Government. 
In  point  of  fact,  statistics  of  convictions  for  drunkenness  for  the 
last  ten  years  showed  a  slight  but  regular  falling  from  1906  to 
1909,  followed  by  a  more  pronounced  rise  until  1913,  when  the 
number  exceeded  a  hundred  thousand.  Convictions  in  1914 
were  somewhat  fewer,  and  since  the  establishment  of  the  Central 
Control  Board  had  fallen  immensely,  being  less  than  33,000  for 
the  first  three-quarters  of  1916,  that  is  to  say,  much  less  than 
half  that  recorded  in  1914. 

At  the  beginning  of  November  the  chief  subjects  of  political 
discussion  were  the  work  of  the  Air  Board  and  the  perpetual 
problem  of  man  power.  On  the  last  day  of  October  Mr.  Balfour 
met  a  deputation  of  members  of  the  Parliamentary  Air  Commit- 
tee at  the  House  of  Commons  and  discussed  with  them  various 
aspects  of  the  Boyal  Naval  Air  Service  The  chief  suggestion 
made  to  him  was  formulated  by  Mr.  Ashley,  and  was  to  the 
effect  that  an  Air  Lord  should  be  added  to  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty. It  was  also  urged  that  the  Air  Service  should  receive 
a  larger  recognition  and  be  more  closely  associated  with  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions.  Mr.  Balfour,  however,  was  unable  to 
give  much  encouragement  to  the  members  of  the  Air  Com- 
miteee  ;  and  Mr.  Ashley  afterwards  pubhcly  expressed  his  view 
that  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
was  unsatisfactory  and  did  not  tend  to  reahse  the  measure  of 
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co-operatiOD  and  centralised  control  which  the  exigencies  of  the 
war  bad  shown  to  be  necessary.  Criticism  continued  to  be 
directed  against  the  Admiralty  thronghont  the  course  of  Nov- 
ember. It  gained  additional  strength  on  accoant  of  the  snccees 
of  the  new  G-erman  submarine  campaign,  and  finally  culminated 
at  the  end  of  the  month  in  the  important  changes  in  the  Ad- 
miralty which  will  be  described  later. 

The  problem  of  man  power  seemed  destined  to  continue  in 
an  urgent  form  as  long  as  the  war  lasted.  The  raising  of  the 
military  age  and  the  extension  of  conscription  to  Ireland  were 
so  unpopnlar  or  impracticable  for  the  time  being  that  the  whole 
enei^  of  the  Government  was  turned  to  finding  the  recruits 
which  they  needed  among  those  who  bad  been  hitherto  exempted 
bom  military  service.  At  length  a  scheme  of  substitution  was 
devised  according  to  which  men  who  had  been  passed  as  fit  for 
lower  grades  of  service  in  the  field  were  to  be  called  ap  and  sub- 
atitnted  for  men  who  were  engaged  in  agriculture  or  essential 
industries,  but  who  were  none  the  less  fit  for  general  service. 
At  the  same  time  the  younger  civil  servants  in  the  Government 
offices  were  subjected  to  a  renewed  combing  out.  On  November 
9  the  main  report  of  the  Man  Power  Distribution  Board  was 
sent  to  the  (rovemment.  Its  recommendations,  however,  did 
Dot  begin  to  be  put  in  practice  till  the  following  month,  and 
throughout  the  conrse  of  November  the  intake  of  recruits  was 
derived  from  the  sources  already  mentioned. 

At  the  end  of  October  the  House  of  Commons  gave  some  at- 
tention to  the  Registration  of  Business  Names  Bill,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  ensure  that  persons  who  traded  should  disclose 
who  they  were.  Although  the  Bill  was  not  in  reality  a  war 
measure,  its  consideration  was  controlled  almost  entirely  by  war 
matters.  Sir  Edward  Carson  took  the  opportunity  to  speak 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  complete  elimination  of  enemy  infiuence 
in  this  country.  He  charged  the  Government  with  having  done 
almost  nothing  in  this  direction  and  indeed  with  having  thwarted 
the  efforts  of  others.  He  thought  that  the  whole  mischief  would 
be  found  to  arise  from  the  small  attention  which  we  had  given 
to  our  naturalisation  law;  he  held  that  the  present  Bill  was 
qaite  insufficient  to  do  what  the  public  wanted  to  have  done, 
and  called  upon  the  Government  to  realise  that  the  sooner  they 
produced  a  Bill  dealing  with  the  problem  of  enemy  infiuence  as 
a  whole  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  country.  This  discussion, 
although  not  productive  of  any  immediate  undertaking  by  the 
Government,  nevertheless  had  some  effect  in  the  desired  direc- 
tion, for  steps  were  shortly  afterwards  taken  for  the  total  ex- 
closioQ  of  all  enemy  influence  from  the  trade  of  the  country. 

Meanwhile,  arrangements  had  been  made  for  a  sale  to  take 
place  on  November  14  of  enemy  properties  in  Nigeria,  and  the 
Colonial  Office  had  decided  to  allow  subjects  of  neutral  powers 
who  were  not  acting  on  behalf  of  enemy  interests  to  bid.  This 
decimon  was  far  from  acceptable  to  the  Enemy  Infiuence  Com- 
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mittee  which  had  now  been  formed  by  Sir  Edward  Carson ;  and 
on  Kovember  8  a  debate  was  broaght  on  in  the  Hoase  of  Gona- 
mons  by  a  joint  resolution  declaring  that  such  properties  should 
be  sold  only  to  nataral-born  Briti^  eabjecte  or  to  Companies 
wholly  British. 

The  resolution  was  moved  by  Mr.  Leslie  Scott,  who  asked 
why  valuable  businesses  should  be  allowed  to  pass  into  alien 
hands.  It  was  admitted  that  a  combine  existed  in  Nigeria,  bat 
he  thought  that  British  statesmanship  should  be  able  to  control 
a  ring  of  British  merchants  without  inviting  America  tmd  Hol- 
land to  go  in  and  buy.  The  resolution  was  plainly  popular  in 
the  Hoase,  and  Mr.  Steel  Maitland  who  replied  for  the  Colonial 
Office  was  repeatedly  interrupted.  He  dwelt  especially  on  the 
close  understanding  existing  between  the  big  British  firms  in 
Nigeria  and  on  the  decline  in  the  price  paid  to  the  native  pro- 
ducer. He  defended  the  action  of  the  Colonial  Office  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  intended  to  do  justice  to  the  natives  as  well 
as  to  British  trade.  They  were  suffering  from  the  existence  of 
this  combine  and  were  receiving  far  less  than  the  natives  on  the 
Gold  Coast  and  in  Sierra  Leone  where  no  snch  combine  existed. 

The  main  attack  upon  the  Government,  however,  came  from 
Sir  Edward  Carson  who  asked  whether  the  Government  meant 
to  allow  the  fruits  of  the  war  to  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the 
British  or  whether  others  were  to  share  them.  He  charged 
Ministers  once  more  with  ignoring  the  state  of  tension  in  the 
conntry  as  regards  enemy  influence  and  enem^  interference. 
He  suggested  that  the  properties  in  question  might  be  treated 
as  Crown  lands  or  dealt  with  on  the  French  system  of  control 
by  short  leases ;  and  he  affirn^ied  that  the  treatment  of  this 
question  by  the  Government  was  not  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Pans  Besolntions. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  in  winding  up  the  debate  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  took  the  line  that  the  resolution  was  a  vote  of 
censure.  He  condemned  the  proposal  to  exclude  our  Allies 
from  the  sale  as  utterly  indefensible,  saying  that  a  French  com- 
pany meant  to  bid  for  some  of  the  properties.  If  the  resolution 
were  passed  it  would  be  interpreted  as  the  initiation  of  a  new 
policy  for  the  British  Empira  The  Unionist  policy  had  been  a 
system  of  preference,  but  this  was  a  system  of  prohibition.  At 
length  the  motion  was  rejected  by  231  votes  to  117,  the  minority 
consisting  of  abont  60  Unionists,  44  Nationalists,  and  a  few 
Liberals. 

The  Committee  stage  of  the  Special  Begister  Bill  came  op 
for  consideration  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  November  1. 
The  main  controversial  question  connected  vrith  this  Bill  was 
that  of  giving  the  vote  to  soldiers  on  active  service.  It  had  been 
hoped  to  decide  this  question  on  an  instruction  before  going  into 
Committee  on  the  Bill,  but  as  soon  as  the  question  came  up  the 
Speaker  ruled  that  an  instruction  to  this  effect  would  be  out  of 
order.    When  Mr.  Long  had  spoken,  Sir  Edward  Carson  de- 
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dared  that  after  the  Speaker's  mling  the  Bill  had  little  interest 
for  anyone  in  the  House.  He  coold  not  onderstand  why  the 
Hoase  should  go  on  with  the  Bill  if  nothing  was  to  be  done  for 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  fighting  at  the  front.  From  no  quarter 
were  the  Qovemment  urged  to  proceed  with  the  Bill.  A  few 
members,  however,  called  for  an  adjonrnment  of  the  debate  until 
the  qaeetion  of  soldiers'  votes  had  been  settled  one  way  or  the 
other.  A  hurried  consultation  took  place  between  the  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  and  Mr.  Long,  at  the  end  of  which 
Mr.  Asquith  asked  the  House  to  continue  with  the  Committee 
stage  of  the  Begister  Bill,  undertaking  to  give  an  opportunity 
for  securing  decision  on  the  question  which  had  been  raised  by 
Sir  Edward  Carson.  The  feding  of  the  House  against  this  pro- 
cedure was  so  obvious,  however,  that  the  Prime  Minister  eventu- 
ally had  to  give  way  and  progress  was  reported.  The  Govern- 
ment finally  abandoned  the  Bill  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

A  few  days  later  Lord  Sahsbury  moved  in  the  House  of 
Lords  the  second  reading  of  the  Parliamentary  Register  and 
Elections  (War  Facilities)  Bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to  make 
provision  for  framing  a  special  Begister  of  electors  and  to  facili- 
tate  voting  by  persons  on  war  service,  or  on  munition  work,  at 
elections  of  Members  of  Parliament  during  the  present  war. 
Lord  Lanadowne  declared  that  the  Government  were  entirely 
in  accord  with  the  main  principles  of  the  Bill,  hut  pointed  out 
that  under  the  Government  Bill,  which,  as  already  stated,  had 
been  temporarily  suspended,  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
soldiers  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  wonld  be  admitted  to  the 
Begister.  He  dwelt  again  on  the  difficulty  of  affording  facilities 
for  soldiers  to  record  their  votes  at  the  front. 

Lord  Parmoor  urged  that  the  objection  to  the  Government 
Bill  was  that  it  would  disfranchise  about  half  the  electorate,  and 
that  half  the  men  on  active  service  whose  opinions  were  of  the 
greatest  worth.  Lord  Crewe  who  also  spoke  for  the  Govern- 
ment expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  feeling  that  the  absence 
of  a  Begister  was  something  of  a  scandal,  but  added  that  what 
the  Military  Authorities  feared  was  that  the  moral  effect  on  the 
Army  of  allowing  soldiers  to  vote  would  be  bad.  Nevertheless, 
Lord  Salisbury  expressed  his  determination  to  proceed  with  the 
Bill  unless  the  Government  introduced  one  of  their  own,  and 
the  second  reading  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  same  day  a  discussion  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  to  the  Conferences  which  had  been  recently  taking 
place  between  Ministers  and  journalists.  The  special  case  cited 
was  an  invitation  which  had  been  issued  by  Mr.  Balfour  to 
members  of  the  Press  to  come  to  meet  him  that  afternoon.  Sir 
Henry  Dalziel  asked  for  an  assurance  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  be  put  in  possession,  if  it  wished,  of  the  information 
which  Mr.  Balfour  was  giving  in  secret  to  a  large  number  of 
editors.  Mr.  Asqnith,  however,  declined  to  acceiie  to  this  re- 
quest offhand,  on  the  ground  that  if  the  information  was  of  a 
secret  kind  it  ought  to  be  given  to  the  House  only  in  secret 
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BessioD,  Later  in  the  evening  Sir  Edward  Carson  again  com- 
mented on  the  action  of  Cabinet  Ministers  in  conveying  to  the 
Press  information  which  they  refused  to  the  House,  and  ex- 
pressed a  suspicion  that  it  was  really  an  attempt  to  square  the 
Press.  He  declared  that  nothing  could  be  more  harmful  than 
an  attempt  to  whitewash  a  department  by  statements  which 
were  not  allowed  to  be  answered  or  discussed.  Procedure  of 
this  kind  misled  and  did  not  inform  the  people  of  this  coontry, 
and  it  was  his  conclusion  that  these  secret  meetings  with  the 
Press  aggravated  the  impossibility  of  giving  information  to  the 
House. 

The  entry  of  the  new  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Sir  William 
Dunn,  on  his  term  of  office  on  November  9,  was  celebrated  as 
usual  by  a  Banquet  at  which  important  speeches  were  made  by 
Cabinet  Ministers.  Mr.  Asquith  took  the  opportunity  of  paying 
a  tribute  to  the  splendid  services  of  ottr  Fleets  and  Armies  and 
to  the  gallantry  and  achievements  of  our  Allies.  He  referred  to 
the  steady  progress  of  the  Italian  advance  upon  Trieste  accom- 
plished in  the  teeth  of  the  most  formidable  difficulties.  He 
welcomed  the  entrance  of  Portugal,  "  our  most  ancient  Ally," 
into  the  great  contest  for  European  freedom,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  Greece  might  even  yet  take  her  due  place  among  the 
champions  of  this  cause.  He  gave  an  assurance  of  the  hearty 
sympathy  of  the  British  Government  "  with  that  great  patriot 
M.  Yenizelos,"  and  commented  on  the  futility  of  the  German 
efforts  to  divide  the  Allies  and  break  up  the  united  front  pre- 
sented by  the  friends  of  freedom  joined  in  one  common  causa 

Mr.  Balfour,  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Navy,  devoted  his 
remarks  to  the  recent  raid  in  the  Channel,  and  expressed  the 
confident  hope  that  if  it  was  repeated  the  raiders  who  entered 
the  Channel  would  he  unable  to  get  out  again  without  heavy 
disaster.  He  thought  that  the  public  had  been  "  unduly 
startled  "  by  the  recent  raid,  and  he  went  on  to  bestow  special 
praise  on  the  British  mercantile  marine  upon  which  had  fallen 
so  heavily  the  calamities  of  war.  Another  notable  speech  was 
made  by  Lord  French,  who  gave  the  advice  "  Never  think  of 
the  end,"  however  near  we  might  have  come  to  the  climax. 

These  speeches  emphasised  more  than  ever  the  sohdarity  of 
the  nation  and  their  determination  to  carry  on  the  war  to  a  vic- 
torious conclusion.  Nevertheless  peace  propaganda  of  an  unim- 
portant character  were  occasionally  recorded  in  the  nevrspapers. 
At  Cardiff,  for  instance,  on  November  11,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  hold  a  conference  in  favour  of  the  immediate  initiation  of 
negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  an  early  peace. 
The  conference  which  was  organised  by  a  body  called  the 
National  Council  for  Civil  Liberties,  was  under  the  Chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  James  Winstone,  President  of  the  South  Wales 
Miners'  Federation.  The  meeting,  however,  was  quickly  broken 
up  by  the  people  of  Cardiff,  who,  led  by  Mr.  Stanton,  M.P., 
made  a  rush  into  the  ball  and  converted  what  was  intended  to 
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be  a  pacifist  meeting  into  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  repeating 
the  national  resolution  to  prosecnte  the  war  at  any  cost. 

The  break-up  of  this  meeting  was  made  the  subject  of  a  de- 
bate in  the  House  of  GommoDS  on  November  14,  when  Mr.  T. 
H.  Thomas  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House  as  a  protest 
against  the  failure  of  the  Home  Office  to  maintain  freedom  of 
speech  and  conscience.  Mr.  Stanton  stoutly  maintained  that 
he  and  the  other  loyal  citizens  of  CardiSf  were  justified  in  pre- 
venting a  meeting  of  notorioDs  pro-Germans  who  had  done  all 
in  their  power  to  hinder  the  progress  of  the  war.  Sir  Ivor 
Herbert  accused  the  Home  Secretary  of  playing  with  public 
safety  by  neglecting  to  use  his  powers  to  stop  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Bamsay  MacDonald  challenged  members  to  say  why  rioters 
should  break  up  a  meeting  which  had  been  called  to  pass  a  re- 
solution declaring  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  objects 
for  which  the  nation  entered  the  war  might  be  secured  by 
negotiation. 

In  the  course  of  his  reply  the  Home  Secretary  said  that  Mr. 
MacDonald  and  his  friends  were  rendering  grave  disservice  to 
the  nation  by  talking  of  peace  negotiations  at  the  present 
moment ;  but  in  his  opinion  the  objects  of  the  conference  were 
not  in  themselves  illegal,  and  on  the  whole  he  had  thought  it 
better,  even  though  some  disturbance  should  take  place,  not  to 
suppress  the  Cardiff  Conference  and  thereby  expose  the  Clovem- 
ment  to  the  charge  of  imitating  the  methods  of  the  enemy. 

As  the  autumn  advanced  the  question  of  war  pensions  be- 
came vigorously  agitated,  and  on  November  14  a  Bill  for  es- 
tablishing a  Board  of  Pensions  to  consolidate  and  simplify  the 
administration  of  war  pensions  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  the  President-designate 
of  the  new  department.  Mr.  Henderson  based  his  main  argu- 
ment for  the  Bill  on  the  overlapping,  lack  of  uniformity,  irritat- 
ing delays  in  payment,  and  growing  want  of  public  confidence, 
which  resulted  from  the  partition  among  several  departments  of 
the  administration  of  pensions.  At  the  same  time  he  made  it 
clear  that  the  proposed  new  Board  would  have  no  control  over 
the  Army  Service  Pensions  or  over  the  Army  Service  Allowances 
(some  2,250,000  in  number)  or  over  the  Navy  Flat  Bate  Pensions 
and  Allowances.  These  would  continue  to  be  administered  by 
the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty  respectively.  The  Board,  he 
explained,  was  to  concern  itself  exclusively  with  and  be  respons- 
ible for  all  military  pensions,  except  Service  Pensions.  The 
following  powers  and  duties  were  transferred  to  it  for  that 
purpose : — 

1.  Those  of  the  Chelsea  Commissioners  with  regard  to  the 
grant  and  administration  of  disability  pensions  other  than  Service 
pensions. 

2.  Those  of  the  Army  Council  with  respect  to  pensions  and 
grants  to  ex-soldiers,  widows  and  dependants,  other  than  Service 
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3.  Those  of  the  Statntory  Committee  so  far  as  they  related 
to  the  Bnpplementing  of  penaionB  and  grants,  otherwise  than 
out  of  Tolantary  funds. 

The  Board  woald  thus  take  over  the  work  so  far  as  it  related 
to  disabihty  pensions  paid  from  public  fands,  which  had  hitherto 
been  done  by  the  War  Office,  the  Tate  Gallery,  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital, the  Central  Army  Pay  Issue  Office  and  the  Office  of  the 
Statutory  Committee.  The  total  number  of  cases  dealt  with  in 
these  departments  was  27,551  in  Jannary  last  and  78,538  in 
October ;  and  it  was  estimated  that  by  March,  1917,  the  number 
would  have  reached  146,244,  which  would  involve  a  total  cor- 
respondence between  the  various  sections  of  1,378,500  letters. 
The  amalgamation  of  this  work  would  bring  under  one  control 
a  staff  of  1,952  persons.  Passing  on  to  the  relations  of  the 
Statutory  Committee  and  the  Board,  Mr.  Henderson  said  the 
Committee  would  retain  the  power  to  supplement  separation 
allowances  and  Service  Pensions  to  Officers'  widows  out  of 
private  or  public  funds.  An  arrangement  was  to  be  made  where- 
by either  all  or  part  of  the  money  promised  by  the  Treasury 
would  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee.  They  would 
however  be  restricted  to  volantEiry  som-ces  in  supplementing 
disability  pensions  and  grants  to  widows  and  other  dependants. 
He  hoped  to  come  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Conmiittee 
whereby  the  300  Local  Committees  might  be  improved.  One  of 
the  first  duties  of  the  new  Board  would  be  to  review  the  royal 
warrants  which  settled  scales  and  questions  of  payments. 

The  reception  of  this  Bill  was  on  the  whole  friendly,  though 
members  on  both  sides  of  the  House  regretted  that  the  Admiralty 
had  refused  to  enter  wholly  into  the  scheme.  Mr.  Ellis  Griffith 
summed  up  the  general  feeling  of  the  House  when  he  reminded 
Dr.  Macnamara  that  the  pension  for  sailors  was  not  an  Ad- 
miralty pension  but  a  State  pension,  and  suggested  that  the 
Department  should  either  be  "  in  for  all  purposes  or  out  for  all 


Although  the  second  reading  of  the  Pension  Bill  was  success- 
fully carried  on  November  21,  its  career  was  destined  to  be  pre- 
maturely cut  short.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Committee 
stage  on  November  27,  an  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  Hogge, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  change  completely  the  structure  of 
the  Bill  by  setting  up  a  single  unified  and  centralised  pensions 
scheme  on  the  following  lines  : — 

1.  There  would  be  a  Board  consisting  of  a  Pensions  Minister 
responsible  to  Parliament,  and  an  Under-Secretary. 

2.  The  Minister  would  exercise  the  powers  of  the  Chelsea 
Commissioners,  the  Army  Council  and  the  Admiralty  in  regard 
to  pensions. 

3.  This  authority  would  have  power  to  promulgate  new 
royal  warrants. 

4.  The  Statutory  Committee  would  be  taken  over, 

Mr.  Henderson  warmly  defended  the  Bill  in  opposition  to 
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Mr.  Hogge's  amendment.  He  urged  especially  the  retention  of 
the  Statntory  Committee  and  the  ezclasioQ  of  the  Admiralty 
from  the  scheme.  He  recommended  the  Bill  as  adopting  a 
middle  coarse ;  but  the  sense  of  the  Honse  was  now  plainly 
against  him,  and  the  Government's  plan  was  severely  cnticised 
hy  a  number  of  members  from  the  Unionist,  Liberal,  I/abonr 
and  Nationalist  benches.  So  clear  was  the  feeling  of  the  Honse 
that  at  length  after  a  hurried  consaltation  on  the  Treasury  Bench, 
Mr.  Henderson  gave  way  and  accepted  the  amendment  which 
was  carried  without  a  division.  He  thereupon  moved  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate  to  enable  the  Government  to  frame 
amendments  to  their  Bill  which  would  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
the  House.  The  only  condition  that  he  made  was  that  Service 
Pensions  should  remain  with  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office. 

On  November  15,  Mr.  Bnncimaa  made  an  important  state- 
ment in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Government  policy  with 
respect  to  food  supplies  and  prices.  He  announced  that  the 
Government  had  decided  to  appoint  a  Food  Controller  vrith  very 
wide  powers.  He  stated  also  that  a  form  of  war  bread  was  to 
be  instituted,  and  that  the  Government  were  about  to  take 
drastic  powers  to  deal  with  milk  and  potatoes.  The  Government 
proposed  to  assume  the  new  powers  necessary  for  this  purpose 
by  an  Order  in  Council  the  following  day  under  the  Defence  of 
the  Bealm  Act,  These  new  powers  were  as  follows :  The  Govern- 
ment woold  avail  themselves  of  provisions  enabling  them  to 
proceed  against  any  person  who  might  waste  or  unnecessarily 
delay  any  article.  Power  was  sought  to  prescribe  the  purpose 
for  which  an  article  should  or  should  not  be  nsed.  As  an  il- 
Instration,  Mr.  Runciman  said,  that  it  was  proposed  to  issue  an 
Order  stopping  the  practice  of  giving  whole  milk  to  pigs.  The 
manufacture  of  certain  articles  of  food  was  to  be  controlled. 
This  was  intended  to  apply  particularly  to  flour.  The  Govern- 
ment had  decided  that  70  per  cent,  of  flour  could  not  now  be 
permitted.  Pure  white  flour  would  not  be  milled  in  future. 
The  Local  Government  Board  would  make  regulations  requir- 
ing millers  to  produce  only  a  straight  bread  floor.  Powers 
were  also  to  be  taken  to  deal  with  the  mode  of  sale  and 
distribution  of  the  article,  and  this  power  would  include  the 
authority  to  embark  at  once,  if  it  became  necessary,  upon  a 
policy  of  food  tickets.  Market  operations  were  to  be  regulated 
and  prices  were  to  he  fixed  where  the  Government  could  do  so. 
Mr.  Bunciman  explained  that  maximum  prices  could  be  fixed 
in  the  case  of  flour,  sugar,  and  certain  forms  of  meat.  In  some 
other  cases,  such  as  milk,  the  Government  could  limit  an  increase 
of  price  after  ascertaining  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Bunciman  woold  not  give  a  final  opinion  on  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  whole  wheat  crop  should  be  taken  over  at  a 
bzed  price.  He  warned  the  House  that  the  Government  might 
have  to  take  steps  in  the  way  of  State  Control  which  would  cause 
discomfort  and  discontent  in  some  quarters,  and  appealed  to  the 
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people  at  home  to  Bhonlder  their  harden  ma.nfally  for  the  sake 
of  the  common  cause.  He  declared  that  the  strain  which  we 
should  have  to  bear  next  year  would  fall  primarily  on  food  sup- 
plies. The  Sugar  Commission  had  already  decided  that  a  further 
reduction  in  the  issue  of  sugar  had  become  inevitable.  The 
whole  of  the  luxurioas  Tise  of  sugar  must  be  kept  down.  This 
new  scheme  of  the  Government  was  well  received  by  the  House, 
although  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  other  members  suggested  that 
it  was  not  drastic  enough  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

When  the  discussion  of  the  subject  was  resumed  on  Novem- 
ber 16,  Sir  John  Simon  and  Mr.  Churchill  laid  the  blame  for  the 
present  situation  of  food  supplies  and  prices  on  the  Government, 
Sir  John  Simon  in  particular  attacked  the  War  OfGce,  which  be 
said,  either  through  ignorance  or  in  obedience  to  popular  clamour, 
had  neglected  the  warnings  of  the  Boards  of  Trade  and  Agricul- 
ture and  had  depleted  essential  industries  of  their  labour.  The 
plans  of  the  Government  would  be  useless  unless  these  two 
Boards  were  placed  on  level  terms  with  the  Military  Authorities 
in  regard  to  the  withdrawal  of  men.  Sir  John  Simon  urged  the 
Government  to  get  rid  of  the  stupid  fallacy  that  every  man  added 
to  the  Army  was  necessarily  an  addition  to  the  strength  of  the 
country.  To  put  too  much  of  our  national  resources  into  the 
purely  military  channel  when  peace  might  be  far  off  and  victory 
might  depend  on  staying  power,  was  the  one  way  in  which  he 
thought  we  might  lose  the  war. 

This  opinion,  however,  was  challenged  by  Mr.  Churchill, 
who  ascribed  the  shortage  of  labour  in  essential  industries  more 
to  the  nnchecked  and  indiscriminate  recruiting  which  went  on 
under  the  so-called  volantary  system  than  to  any  adoption  of 
conscription  ;  but  he  attacked  the  Government  for  their  tardi- 
ness in  bringing  forward  these  proposals.  He  said  that  as  in 
conscription,  so  in  the  regulation  of  food,  the  Government  had 
to  be  driven  inch  by  inch.  He  expressed  the  belief  that  before 
the  war  ended,  all  dipping  would  have  to  be  taken  over,  all  im- 
portant employments  would  have  to  be  regulated  by  the  State, 
ration  tickets  issued  for  everything  that  mattered,  prices  fixed, 
universal  service  instituted  for  industry  as  well  as  the  Army,  and 
Agriculture  nationally  organised.  Why,  he  asked,  should  not 
the  Government  take  these  steps  now  instead  of  waiting  to  be 
driven  by  necessity  ? 

In  the  course  of  his  reply,  Mr.  Bonciman  pointed  out  with 
regard  to  the  alleged  submarine  peril  that  the  war  risks  insur- 
ance scheme  was  solvent  on  a  1  per  cent,  bt^is.  The  real 
diminution  in  oar  tonnage  for  food  carrying  was  due  to  the 
claims  of  the  Navy  and  the  Army.  Freights,  he  contended, 
played  a  very  small  part  in  producing  high  prices  of  food.  The 
new  fact  which  had  given  rise  to  the  present  situation  was  the 
failure  of  the  North  American  harvest  for  this  year.  This  was 
compelling  as  to  send  to  Australia  for  our  wheat,  and  the  longer 
voyage  reduced  the  carrying  power  of  the  mercantile  fleet  by 
two-thirds. 
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The  new  regulations  framed  by  the  King  in  Coancil  in  accord- 
ance with  the  scheme  described  by  Mr.  Ronciman  were  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Gazette  on  November  17.  They  embodied 
all  the  proposals  which  have  already  been  described.  No  time 
was  lost  in  taking  advantage  of  the  new  powers  which  had  been 
assamed,  for  on  November  20  two  important  Orders  were  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  one  of  them  fixing  a  maximum  price  for 
miik  and  the  other  specifying  the  percentage  of  flour  which 
must  be  milled  from  various  kinda  of  wheat  in  order  to  obtain 
the  standard  fiour  aimed  at  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  Price 
of  Milk  Order  (1916)  imposed  a  double  limit  on  prices.  The 
price  was  not  to  be  raised  above  that  paid  on  November  15, 1916, 
nor  was  it  to  exceed  by  more  th&n  a  specified  amount  the  price 
in  the  corresponding  month  before  the  war.  This  amount  in 
the  case  of  retail  milk  was  2d.  per  quart,  and  the  Order  came 
into  force  at  once. 

On  November  29  Lord  Dunraven  opened  a  debate  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  alleged  danger  of  a  deficiency  of  food, 
and  Lord  Crawford  announced  the  intention  of  the  Government 
within  the  next  few  days  to  issue  further  orders  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes :  to  make  the  acquisition  of  land  for  small  allot- 
ments and  market  gardens  more  easy ;  to  give  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  power  acting  through  the  existing  allotments  au- 
thority to  enter  apon  land  which  was  now  imoccupied  and  was 
not  paying  rates  ;  to  enable  the  Local  Authority  in  the  case  of 
land  already  occupied  to  exercise  the  same  rights  where  consent 
for  the  use  of  the  land  was  given  by  the  owner  and  the  occupier ; 
and  finally  to  authorise  the  Department  to  use  selected  portions 
of  common  lands  for  the  production  of  food,  subject  to  careful 
safeguards. 

T?he  announcement  of  the  German  policy  of  wholesale  de- 
portations of  Belgians  into  Germany  created  great  indignation 
in  this  country.  Such  behaviour  was  clearly  in  contradiction 
to  all  the  recognised  laws  of  war,  and  on  November  21  Lord 
Bobert  Cecil  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
German  officer  under  whose  orders  these  deportations  were  first 
carried  out  was  General  von  Sauberzweig,  who  in  his  former 
post  as  Military  Governor  of  Brussels  was  the  officer  directly 
responsible  for  the  execution  of  Miss  Cavell.  Lord  Bobert  added 
that  where  atrocities  of  this  kind  were  committed  by  such  agents 
in  pursuance  of  the  declared  pohcy  of  the  German  Government, 
mere  words  by  the  British  Government  could  be  of  no  avail. 
Still,  he  desired  that  we  should  join  our  voice  to  every  appeal 
that  the  Belgian  Government  might  make  to  the  judgment  and 
assistance  of  the  civilised  world  ;  but  the  only  action  which  could 
finally  solve  this  question  was  to  prosecute  the  war  with  all  our 
power. 

At  the  same  sitting  of  the  House,  Mr.  James  Hope  explained 
that  a  scheme  was  being  arranged  by  which  small  parties  of 
German  prisoners  could  be  used  on  the  land,  the  employer  being 
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responsible  for  their  custody,  hoasing  and  feeding.  All  applica- 
tions for  the  employment  of  prisoners  of  war  in  any  capacity 
were  considered  by  a  sab-Conimittee  at  the  War  Office.  This 
Committee  also  had  under  discussion  the  question  of  employing 
prisoners  on  a  large  scale  on  land  to  be  acquired  for  that  purposa 

Personal  questions  are  at  all  times  apt  to  draw  good  attend- 
ances in  the  House  of  GommonH.  This  circumstance  was  par- 
ticularly noticeable  on  November  23  when  attention  was  drawn 
by  Mr.  Outhwaite  to  a  speech  which  had  recently  been  delivered 
privately  by  Lord  NorthcliEfe,  According  to  Mr.  Outhwaite, 
Lord  NorthcliSe  had  stated  in  the  course  of  this  speech  that  the 
Bussian  forces  in  the  field  were  less  than  half  the  British,  and 
had  expressed  an  opinion  of  no  comphmentary  nature  as  to  their 
efficiency.  He  did  not  ask  that  Lord  Northcliffe  should  be  pro- 
secuted under  the  Defence  of  the  Bealm  Act,  but  that  the  same 
freedom  of  speech  should  be  enjoyed  by  all. 

The  defence  of  Lord  Northcliffe  was  taken  up  by  Sir  Henry 
Dalziel  who  denied  entirely  many  of  Mr,  Outhwaite's  statements, 
and  challenged  the  right  of  any  member  to  make  charges  on  the 
strength  of  mere  gossip.  He  had  himself  been  present  when 
the  speech  was  made  and  had  interpreted  it  as  a  warning  that 
the  self-complacency  of  the  Government  was  dangerous  to  the 
State.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  also  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  War 
Of&ce,  refused  to  beheve  that  Lord  Northcliffe  had  said  that  the 
Russian  forces  at  the  front  were  only  half  of  ours,  as  it  was  not 
in  the  least  correct.  If  anything  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  State  was  said,  the  Government  would  make  no  distinction 
between  Lord  Northcliffe  and  anybody  else  ;  but  they  had  no 
evidence  that  Lord  Northcliffe  had  said  anything  of  the  kind, 
and  they  certainly  could  not  prosecute  on  Mr.  Outhwaite's  state- 
ment. Mr.  Lloyd  George  branded  the  suggestion  which  Mr. 
Outhwaite  had  repeated  about  the  strength  of  the  Russian  forces 
as  a  rejection  on  a  most  gallant  Army  which  had  displayed  great 
qualities  of  courage  and  endurance.  He  concluded  by  warning 
Mr.  Outhwaite  that  if  he  made  a  statement  detrimental  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  at  a  private  meeting  and  evidence  was 
produced  he  should  certainly  prosecute  him. 

On  November  21  the  House  of  Lords  were  occupied  with  the 
discussion  of  a  private  Bill  which  was  not  directly  concerned 
with  the  war.  For  on  that  day  Lord  D'Abernon  moved  the 
second  reading  of  his  National  Gallery  Bill  which  extended  the 
powers  of  the  Trustees  for  the  sale  and  loan  of  superfluous 
pictures.  He  said  that  the  great  English  private  collections 
were  rapidly  being  emptied  of  their  chief  treasures  by  the 
enormous  fortunes  made  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Trustees 
of  the  National  Gallery  felt  bound  to  take  measures  to  retain  a 
small  proportion  of  them  in  this  country.  But  the  national  col- 
lections were  almost  over-supplied  with  the  works  of  certain 
masters.  Out  of  23,000  works,  20,000  were  by  Turner.  The 
collections  would  not  be  sensibly  impaired  if  a  certain  number 
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of  such  ezamples  weie  sold  and  funds  provided  by  which  the 
TrtuteeB  could  save  for  the  nation  maeterpieceH  of  which  it  stood 
badly  in  need.  The  chief  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  enable  such 
an  exchange  to  be  made.  Lord  LaoBdowne  accepted  the  Bill  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  and  it  was  then  read  a  second  time. 

In  the  Conmiittee  stage  of  the  National  Gallery  Bill  on 
November  28  Lord  Weardale  secured  the  assent  of  the  Crovern- 
ment  to  the  insertion  of  a  proviso  that  no  picture  should  be  sold 
or  exchanged  without  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury.  The  object 
of  the  Trustees,  he  said,  was  to  bay  Titians,  and  that  as  well  as 
their  prices  was  a  matter  that  should  be  carefully  enquired  into. 
Lord  Curzon  expressed  his  objection  to  any  idea  that  the  owners 
of  valuable  pictures  ought  to  be  taxed  as  manufacturers  were 
taxed  on  their  war  profits.  Lord  D'Abernon  repudiated  sugges- 
tions which  had  been  thrown  out  by  Lord  Portsmouth  that  the 
Bill  was  an  attack  on  the  Turner  collection,  and  it  then  passed 
through  Committee  without  any  further  alt^ations  being  made. 

Attention  has  been  drawn  from  time  to  time  to  the  serious 
laboor  disputes  in  Wales,  Scotland,  and  the  North  of  England, 
which  had  often  caused  great  anxiety  to  those  responsible  for 
the  vigoioas  prosecution  of  the  war.  As  the  year  advanced  these 
disputes  became  undoubtedly  fewer  and  reached  agreement  more 
qoickly  than  had  formerly  been  the  case.  But  they  were  very 
far  from  disappearing  altogether.  One  of  the  chief  centres  of 
trouble  was  the  South  Wales  coalfield,  where  in  the  middle  of 
November  once  again  a  serious  wages  dispute  was  threatened. 
The  Qovemment  now  adopted  an  altogether  new  method  of 
meeting  these  difficulties.  At  the  end  of  the  month  a  new  regu- 
lation was  made  under  the  Defence  of  the  Bealm  Act,  imdei 
which,  whenever  the  Board  of  Trade  were  of  opinion  that  it  was 
necessary  for  securing  the  public  safety  and  the  defence  of  the 
realm,  they  should  have  power  to  take  over  any  coal-mine  in  an 
area  to  winch  the  regulation  applied.  It  was  provided  that  the 
owner,  agent,  and  manager  of  any  such  mine  and  every  officer 
or  director  of  a  Company  which  owned  it  should  comply  with 
the  directions  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  to  the  management  and 
uses  of  ihe  mine  ;  and  if  he  failed  to  do  so  should  be  gnilty  of  a 
sommary  offence  against  these  regulations. 

The  announcement  of  this  new  regulation  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  publication  of  an  Order  providing  that  from 
December  1  until  further  notice  the  regulation  should  be  applied 
to  the  South  Wales  coalfield,  that  is  to  say,  to  all  coal-mmes  in 
(he  counties  of  Brecon,  Carmarthen,  Glamorgan,  Monmouth, 
Pembroke,  and  Radnor.  At  the  same  time,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  appointed  an-  Inter-departmental  Committee  re- 
presenting the  Board,  Home  Office  and  Admiralty,  to  advise 
with  regard  to  directions  to  be  given  under  the  new  Order.  This 
Committee  met  for  the  first  time  on  the  last  day  of  November 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  forthwith  outatauding  questions  as 
to  the  general  rate  of  wages  in  the  South  Wales  coalfield. 
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On  November  29  an  interesting  statement  waa  made  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  on  tbe  failure  of  a  German  mission  to  Afghanistan. 
The  mission,  he  said,  consisted  of  two  Indian  anarchists,  a  party 
of  German  officers  and  some  Turks.  The  principal  German 
OfScer  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  German  Chancellor 
to  the  Amir,  in  which  the  latter  was  invited  to  advise  how  best 
India  might  be  liberated  from  British  tyranny.  The  party  were 
arrested  on  their  arrival  in  Afghanistan  and  eventQally  conducted 
to  Kabul  where  the  Amir  and  his  people  quickly  appraised  them 
at  their  true  value.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Amir  had 
given  the  Viceroy  the  most  solemn  assurances  of  his  intention 
to  preserve  neutrality,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  acknowledged  with 
great  satisfaction  the  loyalty  he  had  shown  to  his  pledged  word. 
The  Amir  had  firmly  refused  the  inducements  held  oat  to  him 
to  forsake  his  ally,  and  had  used  his  infinence  to  prevent  dis- 
turbances on  the  frontier.  He  dismissed  the  mission,  some  of 
whom  had  been  captnred  by  the  Bussians  and  British  after 
leaving  Afghanistan, 

At  the  same  sitting  of  the  House,  the  question  of  peace  in< 
trigues  in  Amei-ica  was  raised  by  Mr.  Bonald  M'Neill,  who  asked 
the  Government  whether  they  would  make  a  public  declaration 
that  no  question  of  even  a  temporary  cessation  of  military  opera- 
tions would  be  entertained  so  long  as  German  troops  remained 
in  occupation  of  any  territory  of  the  Allies.  Mr.  Bonar  Law, 
who  replied  to  this  question  on  behalf  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
said  that  unless  and  until  the  question  had  been  considered  by 
the  Allies  in  concert  he  could  make  no  statement  except  that 
the  Allies  whose  territory  was  in  whole  or  in  part  occupation  of 
the  enemy  could  be  assured  of  tbe  full  support  of  the  British 
Government. 

The  feeling  which  had  existed  for  a  long  time  past  that  the 
Government  were  not  using  our  sea  power  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent  issued  in  the  middle  of  November  in  a  general  debate  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  naval  strategy  and  control.  The  question 
was  raised  by  Lord  Sydenham  who  asked  to  be  informed  about 
the  plans  of  the  Government  for  punishing  Germany  for  the 
action  of  her  submarines.  He  referred  to  certain  declarations 
which  had  recently  been  made  to  the  effect  that  the  proper 
naval  policy  for  Britain  was  a  defensive  policy.  This  doctrine, 
he  said,  was  an  absolute  negation  of  all  the  traditions  of  the 
Navy  and  to  adopt  it  would  be  to  court  disaster.  Lord  Beres- 
ford  likewise  complained  that  the  Foreign  Office  had  taken  the 
control  of  naval  policy  and  shackled  the  Fleet.  He  called  for 
the  strengthening  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  by  the  sabstitution 
of  young  new  blood  fresh  from  the  sea  for  the  older  men  who 
had  been  worn  out  by  the  exertions  of  the  past  two  years.  "  We 
must  attack,  and  atteck,  and  attack,"  he  said;  "we  are  taking 
far  too  much  care  of  our  Fleet ;  give  it  a  free  hand." 

Lord  Crewe  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  reply  for  the 
Government  to  an  examination  of  the  arguments  for  and  against 
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making  declarations  of  ioteutioD  to  punish  the  enemy  before  he 
was  beaten.  His  conclusioii  was  that  the  only  voices  which 
could  speak  with  inflaence  now  were  the  voices  of  the  guns 
along  the  front,  and  that  it  was  unwise  to  attempt  so  soon  to 
establish  a  policy  of  ultimate  punishment.  He  assured  the 
House  that  the  War  Committee  had  for  some  time  been  con- 
sidering the  question  of  arming  the  mercantile  marine  against 
submarines,  and  also  that  "considerable  success"  had  been 
achieved  by  the  Navy  in  deahng  with  Germany's  new  sub- 
marines. On  the  larger  qaestion  he  refused  to  believe  that  the 
Admiralty  had  abandoned  the  view  that  the  destrnction  of  the 
enemy's  Fleet  was  the  first  object  of  naval  policy. 

Meanwhile,  rumours  had  been  circulated  that  Sir  Douglas 
Haig's  freedom  of  action  was  hampered  in  various  ways  by  the 
Cabinet  at  home, — that  changes  were  insisted  npon,  and  in- 
dividuals imposed  npon  him  without  his  consent  or  approval. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  on  November  28  Lord  Derby  gave  an 
emphatic  denial  to  these  rumours  and  declared  that  the  Army 
Council  had  complete  confidence  in  Sir  Douglas  Haig.  They 
believed  that  the  oest  way  of  showing  that  they  had  such  con- 
fidence was  to  fall  in,  as  far  as  they  possibly  could,  with  any 
and  every  snggestion  that  he  might  make  to  secure  the  greater 
efficiency  of  ttie  Army  under  his  control  The  reports  that 
friction  existed  between  the  Army  Council  or  individn^  members 
of  it  and  Sir  Douglas  Haig  were  untrue  "  We  have  a  combina- 
tion," Lord  Derby  continued,  "  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Commander 
in  the  Field,  and  Bir  William  Bobertson,  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff,  which  cannot  be  equalled  and  much  less  improved."  It 
was  the  one  desire  of  everybody  in  the  War  Office,  from  Mt. 
Lloyd  George  downwards,  to  do  what  they  could  to  help  a  com- 
bination which  they  believed  would  ensure  success  for  our  arms. 

The  concrete  case  which  had  given  rise  to  this  question  in 
the  House  of  Lords  was  the  appointment  of  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  a 
civilian,  to  replace  a  Mihtary  Officer  on  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion in  France,  and  it  had  been  suggested  that  this  appointment 
had  been  made  without  the  approval  of  the  Military  Authorities 
on  the  spot.  Lord  Derby  said  on  this  point  that  the  proposal 
for  the  appointment  of  Sir  Eric  Geddes  to  look  after  all  questions 
of  railways,  docks  and  inland  water  transport  had  come  from 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  himself,  and  had  been  approved  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  Sir  Douglas  Haig's  idea  was,  to  use  his  ovrn  words, 
"  to  employ  individaals  in  war  on  work  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  perform  in  peace."  There  was  no  connection 
between  the  appointment  of  Sir  Eric  Geddes  and  the  resignation 
of  Sir  Frederick  Clayton  of  the  office  of  Inspector-General,  Lines 
of  Communication. 

On  the  last  dayof  November  the  subject  of  peace  was  again 
mentioned  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Bobert  Cecil  took 
the  opportunity  to  read  the  text  of  a  telegram  which  Viscount 
Greyliad  sent  to  Mr.  Taft  on  the  occasion  of  a  banquet  in  New 
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York  held  by  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace.  In  the  course  of 
this  telegram  Viscount  Grey  had  expressed  his  sincere  desire  to 
see  a  League  of  Nations  formed  and  made  effective,  to  secure  the 
future  peace  of  the  world  after  the  end  of  the  present  war.  It 
was  clear  enough  at  this  sitting  of  the  House  that  the  feeling 
among  members  was  likely  to  be  very  unfavourable  to  the  re- 
ception of  the  peace  proposals  shortly  to  be  made  by  Germany. 

As  already  stated,  all  the  collieries  in  South  Wales  and  Mon- 
mouthshire passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on 
December  1.  On  the  previous  day  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  South  Wales  Miners'  Federation  held  a  meeting  in  which 
they  reiterated  their  demand  for  a  15  per  cent,  advance  of  wages, 
and  protested  against  the  action  of  the  Government  in  singling 
out  the  Welsh  coalfield  alone,  claiming  that  any  such  proposal 
should  be  dealt  with  on  general  lines.  The  Executive  Council 
met  again  on  December  1,  but  were  nnable  to  agree  to  any  de- 
finite policy  for  submission  to  the  Delegates'  Conference  which 
was  to  be  held  a  few  days  later.  They  passed  a  resolution,  how- 
ever, stating  that  although  the  workmen  were  unable  to  accept 
anything  less  than  the  increase  of  15  per  cent.,  their  representa- 
tives were  prepared  to  supply  at  once  any  further  information  in 
support  of  the  workmen's  demands  which  might  be  required. 
It  became  at  length  clear  that  the  pits  would  certainly  be  stopped 
if  the  demands  of  the  men  were  not  conceded ;  and  on  De- 
cember 3  it  was  announced  that  the  Government  had  settled 
the  wage  dispute  and  removed  the  danger  of  a  strike  by  granting 
the  demand  of  the  miners  for  a  15  per  cent,  advance  in  the 
general  wage  rate.  The  concession  was  not  made  a  moment 
too  soon. 

Some  further  measures  were  taken  with  regard  to  man 
power  at  the  beginning  of  December.  The  Local  Government 
Board  issued  to  Tribunals  a  memorandum  stating  that  the 
Government  after  a  careful  survey  of  the  situation  had  come  to 
the  definite  conclusion  that,  with  regard  to  cases  which  came 
before  the  Tribunals  on  grounds  of  business  or  employment 
vrith  certain  exceptions,  every  man  under  twenty-six  years  of 
age  who  was  fit  for  general  service  was  of  more  value  to  the 
country  with  the  Forces  than  he  would  be  in  civil  employment. 
The  exceptions  applied  only  to  certain  skilled  occupations  and 
work  of  high  national  importance  in  which  the  men  would  ob- 
viously be  irreplaceable.  A  few  days  later  it  was  officially  an- 
nounced that  the  Admiralty,  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  and  the 
Army  Council  had  reached  an  agreement  to  secnie  at  an  early 
date  the  release  for  military  service  of  semi-skilled  and  unskilled 
men  of  military  age  now  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions. For  the  time  being,  the  Military  Authorities  intended  to 
call  to  the  colours  such  of  these  men  up  to  thirty-one  years  of 
age  as  might  be  fit  for  general  service,  but  instructions  were 
issued  to  employers  with  regard  to  the  general  withdrawal  of  ex- 
emptions from  all  semi-skilled  and  uns^Ued  men  of  military  age. 
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Oq  November  30  Lord  Derby,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  moved 
the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  estabhahing  the  position  of  the 
Volunteers.  In  the  coarse  of  his  Bpeech  he  aaid  that  it  was  now 
recognised  that  the  Volunteers,  formerly  the  safety-valve  of 
patriotism,  ought  to  be  recognised  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  de- 
fence of  the  country.  He  asked  the  Volunteers  to  believe  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Qovemment  that  not  a  single  man 
among  them  should  lose  his  civil  employment.  He  would  not 
be  required  to  leave  his  home  save  for  the  actual  defence  of  the 
country.  The  main  provision  of  the  Bill  was  to  authorise  His 
Majesty  to  accept  the  offer  of  any  member  of  a  Volunteer  Corps, 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  that  for  a  period,  not  exceeding  the 
duration  of  the  present  war,  he  would  attend  such  drills  and 
undergo  such  training  aa  might  be  specified  in  the  agreement. 
If  a  Volunteer  who  had  entered  into  any  such  agreement  failed 
to  comply  with  its  terms,  he  became  liable  to  be  taken  into 
military  custody  and  dealt  with  as  though  he  had  committed  the 
offence  of  absence  without  leave  under  the  Army  Act.  While 
engaged  in  performing  any  military  duty  the  Volunteer  was 
subject  to  military  law  as  a  soldier.  Those  who  undertook  the 
obligation  were  to  receive  a  pecuniary  grant,  but  no  uniform  or 
equipment  until  they  had  put  in  forty  drills  of  an  hour  each  in 
three  months  or  else  an  equivalent  efficiency  test.  Khaki  was 
to  he  the  colour  of  all  new  uniforms.  There  would  be  a  capita- 
tion grant  of  £2  and  the  men  must  be  passed  on  a  medical 
standard  equal  to  CI  (service  at  home).  The  War  Office  would 
provide  each  battalion  with  a  paid  Adjutant,  Sergeant-Major, 
and  Co  lour- Sergeant  Musketry  Instructor,  all  vrith  full  experi- 
ence. When  this  system  became  established  Lord  ^French 
would  take  the  Volunteers  as  part  of  the  Defence  Forces  subject 
to  the  efficiency  test. 

Lord  French  followed  Lord  Derby  with  a  tribute  to  the  old 
Territorials  and  the  new  Volunteers,  He  said  that  he  had 
spent  eight  Sundays  recently  inspecting  Volunteers  and  had  , 
seen  over  100,000  men.  He  and  his  Staff  had  formed  a  very 
high  opinion  of  their  valu&  As  to  the  duties  of  the  new  arm 
many  battalions  would  probably  make  arrangements  to  guard 
some  of  the  positions  or  vulnerable  towns  in  their  neighbourhood. 
He  ended  by  declaring  earnestly  that  the  terrible  tax  on  the 
national  manhood  levied  by  modem  war  made  it  necessary  that 
every  man  who  could  bear  a  rifle  should  train  and  so  be  ready 
to  relieve  a  man  to  go  abroad.  The  Bill  passed  through  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  December  7. 

As  early  as  the  end  of  November  the  events  began  to  mature 
which  ultimately  issued  in  a  complete  reconstitution  of  the 
Qovemment.  As  in  the  case  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Liberal 
Government  in  1915,  so  in  the  present  case,  the  first  premonitory 
sigBS  took  place  at  the  Admiralty.  Throughout  November,  as 
already  recorded,  criticism  had  been  becoming  more  frequent, 
calhng  for  new  blood  at  the  Admiralty  and  for  a  closer  associa- 
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tion  between  that  Department  and  the  sailors  afloat.  During 
the  last  week  of  the  month  rumours  were  persistently  circulated 
and  gradually  crystallised  into  common  knowledge  that  certain 
important  changes  were  about  to  be  made.  The  nature  of  these 
changes  was  announced  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  November  29  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Commander 
Bellairs.  The  First  Lord  then  stated  that  Admiral  Sir  John 
Jellicoe  would  become  First  Sea  Lord  in  place  of  Admiral  Sir 
Henry  Jackson.  Vice-Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty  had  already 
assumed  command  of  the  Grand  Fleet  in  succession  to  Sir  John 
Jellicoe,  while  Admiral  Sir  Henry  Jackson  had  been  appointed 
to  the  vacant  post  of  President  of  the  Eoyal  Naval  College, 
Greenwich.  Mr.  Balfour  intimated  that  the  decision  involving 
these  appointments  was  taken  some  time  previously,  but  that  for 
miHtary  reasons  the  annoancement  had  been  delayed.  The 
consequential  changes  in  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and  in  the 
higher  Naval  commands  would  be  announced  later. 

On  December  1  a  crowded  meeting  was  held  at  the  Cannon 
Street  Hotel  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Empire  Union, 
at  the  end  of  which  a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  calling 
upon  the  Government  to  set  free  the  British  Navy  to  exercise 
to  the  full  all  its  lawful  sea  powers.  The  resolution,  which  was 
moved  by  Lord  Beresford  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles, 
demanded  the  instant  adoption  of  measures  for  dealing  with  the 
submarine  and  mine  menace  to  over-sea  trade.  It  demanded 
also  that  a  more  effectual  blockade  be  enforced  and  that  British 
merchant  vessels  be  so  armed  as  to  enable  them  to  defend  them- 
selves  against  piratical  attacks. 

Further  changes  in  the  Board  of  Admiralty  were  announced 
on  December  6.  Admiral  Sir  Cecil  Bumey,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B., 
became  second  Sea  Lord  in  place  of  Vice-Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir 
Somerset  A.  Gongh-Calthorpe,  while  Captain  Lionel  Halsey, 
C.B.,  C.M.G.,  succeeded  Commander  Cecil  F,  Lambert  as  fourth 
Sea  Lord.  This  appointment  was  specially  interesting  to  the 
Dominions  on  account  of  the  fact  that  Captain  Halsey  had  been 
Captain  of  the  battle-cruiser  Netv  Zealand  during  her  successful 
empire  and  world  cruise  in  1913.  He  had  also  been  in  command 
of  the  New  Zealand  in  the  actions  of  the  Heligoland  Bight  and 
the  Dogger  Bank. 

The  defeat  of  Bum&nia  and  capture  of  Bukarest  shed  a  gloom 
over  the  country  which  was  proportionate  to  the  hopes  that  had 
been  raised  when  that  nation  entered  into  the  war.  For  a  long 
time  past  much  dissatisfaction  had  been  expressed  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  Cabinet  and  the  War  Committee  had 
directed  the  war,  and  the  sentiment  prevailing  at  the  beginning 
of  December  was  from  many  points  of  view  extremely  favourable 
to  schemes  of  reconstruction.  The  War  Committee  at  this  time 
consisted  of  seven  members,  namely,  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Lloyd 
Geoi^e,  Mr,  Bonar  Law,  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr,  McKenna,  Lord 
Curzon,  and  Mr.  Montagu.    It  was  a  Committee  of  the  Cabinet, 
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and  its  decisions  were  subject  to  confinnation  by  the  full  Minis- 
terial body  of  twenty-three.  Ab  in  the  case  of  the  estabhshment 
of  the  Coahtion  Ctovernment,  eighteen  months  previously,  the 
disrnptioD  did  not  arise  from  any  hostile  vote  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  from  dissensions  within  the  Cabinet  itself.  The 
crisis  was  precipitated  by  a  letter  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  ad- 
dressed to  the  Prime  Mmieter  on  December  1,  informing  his 
chief  that  he  could  not  continue  to  remain  a  member  of  the 
Government  unless  the  machinery  for  directing  the  war  was 
drastically  overhauled.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  urged  in  particular 
that  the  conduct  of  the  war  should  be  placed  in  the  absolute 
control  of  a  War  Committee,  consisting  of  not  more  than  four 
members,  including  himself,  Sir  Edward  Carson,  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  and  a  Labour  Member,  but  not  including  Mr.  Asquith. 
To  this  suggestion  the  Prime  Minister  found  himself  unable  to 
accede,  and  on  December  3  it  was  officially  announced  that  Mr. 
Asquith  had  advised  His  Majesty  to  consent  to  a  reconstruction 
of  the  Government.  Next  day  he  stated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  the  King  had  approved  of  reconstruction.  At  the 
same  time  he  made  it  plain  that,  whatever  change  of  Govern- 
ment might  take  place,  no  departure  would  be  involved  from  the 
policy  announced  and  pursued  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

It  appeared  for  a  moment  as  though  reconciliation  might  be 
obtained  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  Mr.  Asquith  claimed  that 
the  Prime  Minister  ought  to  preside  over  the  meetings  of  the 
War  Committee.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  on  the  other  hand,  held 
that  the  War  Committee  was  bound  to  sit  day  by  day  in  per- 
manent session,  and  that  the  Prime  Minister  had  to  perform  so 
many  high  duties  unconnected  with  the  immediate  conduct  of 
the  War  that  he  could  not  possibly  spare  the  time  for  the  effici- 
ent discharge  of  the  functions  of  a  member  of  the  War  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Lloyd  George,  however,  was  ready  to  accept  the 
principle  that  the  Prime  Minister  should  attend  the  War  Com- 
mittee in  an  advisory  and  consultative  capacity  with  the  power 
of  veto  for  ultimate  reference  to  the  Cabinet.  This  variation  in 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  original  proposal  was  at  first  accepted  by 
Mr.  Asqnith,  but  later  on  refused.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  thereupon 
resigned  on  the  morning  of  December  5.  Ministerial  comphca- 
tions  immediately  supervened,  and  a  few  hours  later  Mr.  Asquith 
also  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  King.  The  same  evening 
His  Majesty  summoned  Mr.  Bonar  Law  to  an  audience  and  in- 
vited him  to  form  an  Administration.  It  was  known  that  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  had  given  general  support  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in 
his  proposals  for  a  reconstruction,  and  it  was  believed  that  the 
leader  of  the  Unionist  Party  might  succeed  in  forming  an  Ad- 
ministration. This,  however,  he  found  himself  unable  to  do. 
On  December  6  he  intimated  his  failure  to  the  King,  who  than 
sent  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  requested  him  to  carry  out  the 
task  which  had  been  abandoned  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  It  appeared 
that  Mr.  Bonar  Law  had  taken  the  view  that  a  stable  Adminis- 
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tratjon  asder  his  leadership  could  not  be  formed  without  a  con- 
siderable Liberal  representation ;  and  it  was  bood  made  clear  to 
him  that  this  could  not  be  secnred  unless  Mr.  Asquith  was 
associated  with  the  new  Grovernment.  A  snggestion  was  pnt 
^bout  that  Mr.  Asqnith  might  possibly  accept  the  office  of  Lord 
Chancellor,  bat  after  a  conference  with  his  chief  Liberal  col- 
leagues at  10  Downing  Street,  it  became  known  that  Mi.  Asqaith 
had  definitely  declined  to  serve  under  Mr.  Bonar  Law. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  immediately  accepted  the  King's  invita- 
tion to  form  a  new  Ministry,  being  assured  of  the  co-operation 
of  Mr.  Bonar  Law ;  and  set  about,  without  delay,  to  execute 
the  task  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him.  It  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  he  was  confident  of  success  in  his  endeavour,  for  on 
December  7  he  again  had  an  audience  of  the  King,  accepted  His 
Majesty's  offer  of  the  post  of  Prime  Minister  and  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  and  kissed  hands  upon  his  appointment.  It  was 
understood  that  one  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  first  acts  was  to  in- 
vite the  co-operation  of  the  Labour  Party.  Meetings  were  held 
by  the  Parliamentary  Labour  Party  and  the  National  Executive, 
in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Henderson  strongly  recommended 
his  followers  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  In 
this  he  was  stoutly  supported  by  Mr.  Brace  and  Mr.  George 
Boberts,  the  Labour  representatives  in  the  last  Government, 
and  also  by  Mr.  Wardle,  the  acting  Chairman  of  the  Party  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  end  it  was  decided  by  the  votes 
of  the  majority  to  take  part  in  the  new  Government,  and  a  re- 
solution was  passed  expressing  the  hope  that  an  effort  would 
now  be  made  to  settle  the  Irish  question  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  widest  measure  of  co-operation  of  all  the  forces  and  energies 
of  the  nation  and  Empire.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  assured  from 
the  start  of  the  nnited  support  of  the  Unionist  Party,  and  al- 
though fears  were  at  first  expressed  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Liberals  it  speedily  became  clear  that  they  also  were  prepared 
to  support  the  new  Administration.  The  Liberal  War  Com- 
mittee, indeed,  met  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Sir  Frederick 
Cawley  and  passed  a  resolution  pledging  itself  to  active  support 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  his  eS'orts  to  form  a  new  Administration. 
On  December  8  a  meeting  of  Liberal  Members  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  was  held  at  the  Beform  Club,  in  the  course  of 
which  Mr.  Asquith  explained  the  reasons  for  his  resignation,  and 
announced  his  intention  of  taking  his  seat  on  the  front  opposi- 
tion bench.  This  did  not  mean,  however,  any  intention  of 
hampering  the  work  of  the  new  Government  or  of  withholding 
support  from  it  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  A  resolution  was 
passed  thanking  Mr.  Asquith  for  his  long  and  magnificent  ser- 
vices to  the  nation,  expressing  anabated  confidence  in  him  aa 
the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party,  and  also  recording  the  deter- 
mination to  give  support  to  the  King's  Government  engaged  in 
the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  official  list  of  the  new  Government  was  issued  on  the 
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eTening  of  December  10.  It  involved  in  varioas  ways  an  almost 
revolutionary  departure  from  precedent.  The  War  Cabinet  con- 
BiBted  of  foar  principal  members,  none  of  whom  were  hampered 
by  any  departmental  duties.  The  Bmallest  Cabinet  of  modem 
times  was  thus  established  in  immediate  succession  of  the 
largest  Cabinet  of  modern  times.  None  of  the  heads  of  the 
great  Government  Departments  were  included  in  the  Cabinet, 
and  the  important  principle  was  thus  realised  that  the  persons 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  should  be  wholly  free 
from  any  other  ties  and  duties.  The  four  chief  members  of  the 
War  Cabinet  were  as  follows : — 

prime  Umiiter  and  Fint  Lord  of  the  Trtatury—'HT.  Llojd  George. 

Lord  Preiident  of  Ikt  Couneil  and  Uader  of  &it  Houte  of  Lords — Lord 

Ourson. 
Without  Portfolio — Lord  Milner. 
Without  Portfolio — Mr.  Henderaon. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  also  to  be  a  member 
of  the  War  Cabinet,  but  was  not  expected  to  attend  regularly, 
and  would  not  share  the  same  degree  of  responsibihty  with  the 
four  principal  members.  The  other  af^intments  were  as 
follows : — 

Lord  ChaneeOor-^Sii  Robert  Finlaj,  E.O. 

Home  Secretary — Sir  George  Oave. 

Voreign  Secretary — Mr.  Balfour. 

Colonial  Secretary — Mr.  Walter  Long. 

Secretary  for  War — Lord  Derby, 

Secretary  for  India — Mr.  Oiiunberlaan. 

President  of  the  Local  Qoverniment  Board — Lord  Bbondda. 

Preaideni  of  the  Board  of  Trade— ^i  Albert  Stanley. 

Minister  of  Labour — Mr.  Hodge. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiraity~-aa  Edward^CuHon. 

Jlinister  of  MunitioTw — Dr.  Addison. 

Miniiter  or  Blockade— lioii  Robert  Cecil. 

Food  Conirojfer — Lord  Devonport. 

Shipping  Controller — Sir  Joaeph  MooUt. 

Prestdent  of  the  Board  of  Agrxcultttre — Mr.  B.  E.  Prothero. 

Preaident  of  the  Board  ^  Edtieation~Dt.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher. 

First  Commissioner  of  Works — Sir  Alfred  Mond. 

Chancellor  of  the  Dachy  of  Lancaster — Sir  Frederick  Cawley. 

Fostmaater-Oeneral — Mr.  Albert  lUingwotth. 

Pennon*  Jftniilar— Mr.  George  Bames. 

Atlorney-Omm^— Bit  F.  E.  Smitli,  E.G. 

SolicUor^eneral—lSi.  Gordon  Heirort,  K.O. 

Secretary  for  Scotland — Mr.  Munro. 

Lord  Advocate— Ut.  J.  A.  Clyde.  E.C. 

Solicitor-atneral  for  Scotland— Wi.  T.  B.  Morison,  K.C. 

Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland — Lord  Wlmbome. 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland— 11t.  H.  E.  Duke. 

Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland — Sir  IgnatioB  O'Brien,  E.O. 

In  this  list  of  appointments  only  four  members  of  the  late 
Government  remain^  in  charge  of  their  old  Departments :  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  Mr.  Duke,  and  Sir  P.  E.  Smith. 
Ten  members  in  all  of  the  late  Cabinet  remained  in  office  and 
twelve  retired,  including  one  Unionist  (Lord  Lansdowne)  and 
eleven  Liberals  :  Mr.  Asquith,  Lord  Buckmaster,  Lord  Crewe, 
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Mr.  Herisert  Samuel,  Viscotint  Grey,  Mr.  McKenna,  Mr.  Mon- 
tagu, Mr.  Bunciman,  Mr.  McKinnon  Wood,  Mr.  Teunant,  and 
Mr.  Har court. 

The  new  War  Cabinet  met  for  the  first  time  on  December  9 
and  sat  all  day.  It  was  onderBtood  that  it  would  continue  to 
meet  daily  and  would  bevirtnall^  in  permanent  sesaion.  There 
were  many  novel  features  in  this  new  Bcheme,  especially  that 
by  which  the  Prime  Minister  would  no  longer  act  as  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  also  the  association  with  the  work 
of  Government  of  business  men  and  other  experts  who  owed 
none  of  their  success  in  their  own  spheres  of  knowledge  to 
politics,  and  who  in  several  cases  were  not  members  of  either 
House  of  Parliament.  Among  these  were  Sir  Albert  Stanley, 
who  had  previously  directed  the  London  Underground  Railway 
and  Motor  Omnibus  system,  and  who  now  went  to  the  Board  of 
Trade ;  Lord  Bhondda,  the  most  influential  of  the  South  Wales 
coat-owners,  who  went  to  the  Local  Government  Board;  and 
also  business  men  for  the  new  offices  of  Food  Controller  and 
Shipping  Controller.  Dr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  the  new  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  was  a  distinguished  scholar  and 
historian,  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Sheffield. 
Mr.  Prothero  also,  the  new  President  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, although  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  had  won 
his  reputation  from  his  wide  culture  and  special  knowledge  of 
agriculture  rather  than  on  any  political  grounds.  The  Labour 
Party  were  represented  by  Mr.  Henderson  in  the  War  Cabinet, 
and  also  by  Mr.  Hodge  and  Mr.  George  Barnes,  who  were  both 
placed  at  the  head  of  entirely  new  Departments.  Of  the  thirty- 
three  names  embodied  in  the  list  of  the  new  Government,  fifteen 
were  Unionists,  twelve  Liberals,  three  Labour  Members,  and 
three  members  of  neither  House  of  Parliament. 

The  list  of  Under-Secretaries  was  not  made  public  until 
December  15.    They  were  as  follows : — 

Parliamtniary  Seoretaritt,  MuniUoru — Sir  L.  Worlbiugton  Evana  and  Ur. 

Parliamanlary  8ecr»lary,  Admiraily — Dr.  T.  J,  MacnaniMa. 

Civil  Lord,  AdmiTatty~-iSt,  PretymMi. 

ParliairutUary  Secretary,  Board  of  Eduealion — Mr.  Herbert  LewiB. 

Parliamsnfary  Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — Mr,  G.  H.  Roberts. 

Parliamentary  Secretary,  Local  GowrnwwnJ  Board — Mr.  H&yes  FishBc. 

Parliamentary  Secretary,  Board  of  Agricuiture — Sir  R.  Winfrey. 

XJt\d^-Secrelary,  Home  Office — Mr.  William  Braoe. 

Under-Secretary,  CoUmiet—'iix.  Steel- Maitlwid. 

Under-Secretary,  India — Lord  Islington. 

Under-Sscretary,  War  Office— Ut.  J.  I.  Maophewon. 

Pinanoe  Secretary,  War  Office — Mr.  PowtiBi'. 

A»aistanl  Postmaiter-Qeneral — Mr.  Pike  PoMe. 

Lord  Steioard  of  the  Household — Lord  Farqubai. 

Treaeurer  of  the  Botuehold — Col.  Jamas  Oraig. 

Controller  of  the  Houtehold— Sir  Edwin  OomwaU. 

Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  Houtehold—liOTi  Sandharat. 

Vice-Chamberlain  of  the  Soueehold—iSi.  A.  0,  Beok. 

Captain  of  the  OenUemen  at  Arms — Lord  Oolabrooka. 

Captain  of  the  Yeomeri  of  the  Guard — Lord  Suffleld. 

Matter  of  lh»  Horse— Loti  Obesteifleld. 
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fid  HencheU. 
rd  Een7on. 
rd  StAamore. 
rd  RiuikBborough. 
■count  Ydlentia. 
rd  Hylton. 
ParliamMttarT/  3»cr»tary  to  tM  Air  Boonl— Major  Baird. 
Parliamentary  Secretantt  to  th*  Treatvry  (/(nn() — Lord  Edmund  Talbot 

nnd  (h«  Hoo.  Nril  FrinuoBe. 
Lorda  of  {ha  Treatary—tSi.  J.  F.  Hope,  Mr.  Stephen  Walsh,  ftnd  Mr.  Pratt. 

A  week  later  (orther  appointments  were  announced  to  vacant 
Parliamentary  Secretaryships,  viz.  :— 

Mmiitry  of  Fiiuiont~Co\.  Sir  Arthur  Qriffith-Boscawen. 
Skipping  ControUer~-8\t  L.  Q.  G.  Money. 
lUnittry  of  Blockads—'Ri.  Honble.  Frederiok  Leverton  Ecunia. 
Ministry  of  Lt^xmr — Mr.  Bridgeman. 

AithoQgh  the  Liberal  Party  in  the  House  of  Commons  were 
prepared  to  support  the  new  Government,  widespread  regret 
was  expressed  upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Asquith,  and  votes  of 
confidence  in  his  continued  leadership  were  passed  by  Liberal 
Federations  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  This  circumstance  was 
interpreted  in  varioos  quarters  as  implying  lukewarm  support 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  As  already  stated,  however,  the  new 
Prime  Minister  had  at  bis  back  the  solid  strength  of  the  Liberal 
War  Committee  in  the  House  of  Commona  The  Welsh  Liberals 
also,  thirty  in  number,  who  would  commonly  have  been  classed 
as  extreme  Radicals,  met  on  December  11,  with  Sir  Herbert 
Boberts  in  the  chair,  and  passed  resolutions  pledging  the  Welsh 
Liberal  Parliamentary  Party  to  the  active  support  of  the  new 
Government,  and  offering  their  most  cordial  congratulations  to 
their  fellow-countryman,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  on  his  accession 
to  the  highest  office  in  the  Empire. 

The  first  concern  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  coming  into  power 
was  to  address  a  letter  to  every  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, stating  that  the  predominant  task  before  the  Government 
was  "  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  to  a  triumphant  con- 
clusion," and  expressing  confidence  in  the  support  of  members 
so  long  as  the  Government  devoted  their  energies  effectively  to 
that  end.  The  first  meeting  of  the  House  of  Commons  under 
the  Premiership  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the  Leadership  of 
Mr.  Bonai  Law  took  place  on  December  12.  The  froot  opposi- 
tion bench  was  chiefly  taken  up  by  the  members  of  the  late 
Government,  who  had  been  omitted  from  the  new  one,  but  the 
seating  of  tbe  House  showed  little  connexion  with  Party  lines. 
A  large  body  of  Unionists  retained  their  old  seats  on  the  opposi- 
tion side,  and  the  Liberal  members  who  desired  to  follow  Mr. 
Asqnith  across  tbe  fioor  of  the  House  found  the  accommodation 
inadequate  for  their  numbers.  No  business  of  importance  was 
transacted.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  precluded  by  illness  from 
making  his  expected  statement,  which  accordingly  was  postponed 
nntil  December  19. 

The  establishment  of  the  new  Ministries  of  Labour,  Food, 
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and  Shipping  oecesBitated  the  introdoction  of  a  "  New  MiciBtries 
and  Secretaxies  Bill,"  the  eecond  reading  of  which  was  moved 
by  Sir  George  Cave  on  December  18.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech,  Sir  George  mentioned  that  Lord  Devonport  had  taken 
tiie  matter  of  food  control  thoroughly  in  hand.  He  would  act 
in  close  co-operation  with  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  regard  to 
home  Bupplies  and  with  the  Wheat  and  Sugar  Commissions  in 
regard  to  foreign  supplies.  Lord  Devonport  would  further  be 
able  to  supplement  the  action  of  those  bodies  as  he  thought 
necessary.  In  jUBtif3dng  the  appointment  of  a  Farliamentary 
Secretary  to  the  Air  Board,  Sir  George  Cave  intimated  that  tbe 
Government  wanted  to  get  still  further.  The  matter  was  of 
pressing  importance  and  many  wished  to  have  a  decision  on  the 
poeition  of  the  Air  Board.  The  work  of  President  was  still 
being  carried  on  by  Lord  Curzon,  and  the  Government  had 
satisfied  themselves  that  the  Service  was  not  suffering  in  the 
meantime,  while  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty  had  arranged 
to  utilise  to  the  full  the  services  of  the  Air  Board. 

Some  criticism  was  raised  by  Mr.  McEenna  and  Mr.  DilloQ 
before  Mr.  Bonar  Law  replied  to  the  argument  which  had  been 
urged,  that  Sir  Joseph  Maclay,  the  Shipping  Controller,  ought 
to  be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
regarded  the  suggestion  as  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  in  which 
Mmisters  were  trying  to  run  the  Government  under  the  new 
system.  What  they  vranted  was  to  get  the  work  done.  The 
Shipping  Controller  bad  told  him  that  be  did  not  think  he  could 
perform  his  duties  and  also  work  in  tbe  House  of  Commons  at 
the  same  time.  The  Government  wanted  him  to  do  the  work 
which  was  most  important,  and  they  would  make  the  best 
arrangements  tbey  could  to  defend  in  the  House  of  Commons 
what  he  had  done.  The  Shipping  Controller  had  brought  for- 
ward definite  proposals  upon  which  he  and  the  Admiralty  were 
now  working.  If  tbey  did  not  come  to  the  same  conclusion  tbe 
War  Cabinet  would  have  the  whole  case  before  them  and  quickly 
decide  between  them.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  also  referred  to  the 
position  of  Sir  Albert  Stanley,  the  President  of  tbe  Board  of 
Trade.  He  said  that  Sir  Albert  had  not  been  appointed  to  that 
post  because  of  any  Parliamentary  gifts.  He  was  going  to  tbe 
Board  of  Trade  to  do  the  work  there  and  not  to  defend  what  he 
did  in  tbe  Honse  of  Conunons.  Accordingly  be  bad  suggested 
that  an  additional  Under-Secretary,  for  whose  appointment  the 
Government  now  sought  power,  would  free  his  band.  The  Bill 
was  then  read  a  second  time.  At  the  Committee  stage  on  the 
following  day  an  amendment  was  moved  by  Sir  George  Cave 
inserting  a  clause  which  established  an  Air  Board,  to  consist 
of  a  President  and  other  members.  The  President  would  be 
deemed  to  be  a  Minister  and  the  Air  Board  a  Ministry,  The 
clause  was  inserted  in  the  Bill  which  shortly  afterwards  passed 
into  law. 

As  regards  the  labour  situation  in  the  country,  the  month  of 
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December  marked  another  imi>ortant  strike,  namely,  that  of  the 
boilermakerB  in  the  Port  of  Liverpool.  The  grievancea  of  the 
men  arose  oat  of  &□  award  given  by  the  Committee  on  Prodac- 
tion  on  November  3.  They  had  applied  for  an  advance  of  10«. 
on  the  ground  of  the  increased  cost  of  living,  and  they  were 
awarded  Ss.  as  from  October  19.  The  men  then  handed  in  their 
notices,  and  on  December  8  held  a  mass  meeting  in  which  their 
responsible  leader  urged  them  to  withdraw  their  notices  and  to 
adopt  one  of  two  courses  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  a  compro- 
mise :  either  go  to  arbitration  nnder  the  Munitions  of  War  Act, 
or  arrange  for  a  conference  between  their  representatives  and 
the  Mersey  shipowners,  with  a  view  to  an  agreement  being 
made  which  conld  be  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions. 
In  spite  of  this  appeal  of  their  leader  the  majority  of  the  men 
went  on  strike  the  following  day ;  and  it  may  be  added  that 
many  of  them  had  already  refused  for  nearly  five  weeks  past  to 
work  overtime.  A  farther  meeting  was  held  on  December  13, 
when  they  were  again  urged  by  their  leaders  to  return  and 
again  refused.  At  the  same  time  the  Minister  of  Labour,  Mr. 
Hodge,  who  had  just  taken  up  his  new  duties,  sent  a  telegram 
expressing  the  regret  which  he  felt  in  finding  that  his  first  duty 
was  to  deal  with  a  strike.  Seeing  that  the  strike  was  in  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  Munitions  Act,  Mr.  Hodge  stated 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  deal  with  the  men  until  they 
resumed  work.  The  day  after  work  was  resumed  he  would  be 
prepared  to  meet  a  deputation  and  give  them  a  full  opportunity 
of  stating  their  grievances,  and  he  would  act  promptly  and  im- 
partially upon  the  case  which  they  presented.  But  he  strongly 
emphasised  the  fact  that  a  resumption  of  work  must  precede 
discussion. 

In  spite  of  this  the  men  remained  on  strike,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  Admiralty  work  of  the  most  vital  national  import- 
ance was  being  delayed  by  their  action.  Accordingly,  the 
Government  issued  a  notice  drawing  the  attention  of  all  persons 
concerned  to  the  Defence  of  the  Bealm  Begulations  governing 
the  matter,  and  expressing  their  intention  of  dealing  with  the 
situation  drastically  under  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  Munitions  of  War  Act  and  the  Defence  of  the  Bealm  Act. 
The  dispute  was  still  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  created  by  the  change  of  Govern- 
ment there  occurred  one  of  the  most  important  landmarks  in 
the  history  of  the  war ;  for  on  December  13  it  was  annonnced 
in  England  that  Germany  had  for  the  first  time  made  direct 
overtures  of  peace  to  the  Allies.  The  Note  which  she  addressed 
to  the  Allied  coimtries  was  sent  through  the  Neutral  Powers, 
and  was  not  actually  received  till  some  days  later.  The  first  in- 
timation of  the  new  German  move  was  received  in  this  country 
through  the  wireless  press  report  of  a  speech  by  the  Imperial 
Chancellor  in  the  Reichstag  and  recorded  fully  in  the  chapter 
on  German  history.    The  wording  of  the  Chancellor's  speech, 
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in  which  he  referred  to  the  victories  of  Germany  and  in  no  com- 
plimentary terms  to  the  Allies,  was  such  as  to  insnie  an  nn- 
laTonrable  reception  to  the  proposals,  even  if  their  sabstance 
had  been  approved,  which  was  very  fat  from  the  case.  On  De- 
cember 19,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  made  his  expected  statement  of 
the  policy  of  the  new  Government  in  a  crowded  Honse  of  Com- 
mons; and  in  this  declaration,  important  from  every  point  of 
view,  he  began  by  a  reference  to  the  Imperial  Chancellor's  speech 
of  a  few  days  previoosly.  He  stated  that  the  German  Note, 
which  had  by  this  time  been  received,  was  practically  a  repro- 
duction of  the  speech  of  Herr  von  Betbmann-Hollweg.  It  had 
already  been  discussed  informally  between  the  Allies  who  had 
each  independently  arrived  at  identical  conclusions.  Before 
giving  favourable  consideration  to  a  Peace  Conference,  they  held 
that  they  ought  to  know  whether  Germany  was  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  only  terms  on  which  it  was  possible  for  peace  to  be 
obtained  in  Europe.  Those  terms  were,  Mr,  Lloyd  George  said, 
restitution,  reparation,  and  guarantee  against  repetition.  He 
expressed  his  view  that  the  Note  and  the  speech  which  heralded 
it  afforded  us  small  scope  for  an  honourable  and  lasting  concord. 
The  mere  words  that  lured  Belginm  to  her  destruction  would 
not  satisfy  Europe  any  more.  "  We  shall  put  oar  tmst  in  an 
unbroken  Army  rather  than  in  a  broken  faith."  To  enter  a 
conference  on  the  invitation  of  Germany  proclaiming  herself 
victorions  without  any  knowledge  of  the  proposals  she  wonld 
make,  would  be  to  put  our  heads  into  a  noose  with  the  rope  in 
the  hands  of  Germany. 

The  Prime  Minister  then  passed  to  a  brief  review  of  the 
military  position.  He  admonished  his  hearers  not  to  expect  a 
speedy  victory  as  a  result  of  the  new  Administration.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  Bumanian  "blander,"  and  pointed  out  that  even 
that  might  have  a  salutary  effect  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Allies  to  obvious  defects  in  our  organisation.  Thus  it  had 
already  been  decided  to  take  strong  action  in  Greece  and  to  re- 
cogDJHe  the  agents  of  that  great  Greek  statesman,  M.  Venizelos. 
He  spoke  of  the  fighting  on  the  Western  Front  as  full  of  hope 
for  the  future,  and  full  of  significance  for  the  foe. 

Turning  next  to  the  domestic  field,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  de- 
clared that  the  urgent  task  in  front  of  the  Government  was  to 
complete  and  make  even  more  effective  the  mobilisation  of  all 
our  national  resources.  They  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to 
take  more  complete  control' over  all  ships  and  to  place  them 
practically  in  the  same  position  as  the  railways.  They  would 
also  extend  their  control  over  the  whole  mining  industry  as  they 
had  already  done  over  the  South  Wales  coalfield.  On  the 
question  of  food,  the  Prime  Minister  insisted  that  the  problem 
vras  serious,  and  that  real  sacrifices  must  be  made.  The  over- 
consumption  of  the  afflaent  must  not  be  allowed  to  create  a 
shortage  for  the  less  well-to-do.  Every  available  square  yard 
mast  be  made  to  produce  food  ;  the  nation  as  a  whole  should 
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place  its  luxuries,  indulgences,  and  elegancies  on  a  national 
altar,  and  proclaim  during  the  war  a  national  Lent.  The  Gov- 
ernment had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  could  not  aak  the 
nation  for  further  sacrifices  without  taking  even  more  drastic 
steps  to  arrest  unfair  profiteering  out  of  the  war ;  and  measures 
designed  for  this  end  would  accordingly  be  taken. 

The  Prime  Minister  then  announced  the  most  important 
feature  of  hiB  new  programme.  He  referred  to  Germany's 
latest  move  in  the  mobilisation  of  the  whole  population  of  that 
country,  and  insisted  that  it  was  necessary  that  we  ehoald  reply 
by  a  complete  mobilisation  of  the  labour  reserves  of  this  country. 
The  War  Cabinet  had  therefore  come  to  the  conclnsion  that  the 
time  had  arrived  for  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  universal 
national  service.  The  Cabinet  believed  that  the  plans  they  had 
in  view  would  secure  to  every  worker  all  that  he  had  the  right 
to  ask  for  ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  appoint  Mr.  Neville  Chamber- 
lain, the  Lord  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  Director-General  of 
National  Service. 

With  regard  to  the  scheme  for  national  civilian  service,  it 
was  proposed  that  the  Director  should  proceed  by  the  schednling 
of  industries  and  of  services  according  to  their  essential  char- 
acter during  the  war.  Labour  would  be  set  free  from  non- 
essential industries  and  would  be  available  to  release  potential 
soldiers  and  increase  the  available  supply  of  labour  for  essential 
services.  This  labour  would  be  invited  to  enrol  at  once  for 
war  work,  and  the  Prime  Minister  expressed  his  conviction 
that  an  adequate  supply  of  volunteers  would  be  secured  when 
it  was  realised  how  essential  their  service  was  to  the  life  of  the 
nation.  But  at  the  same  time  he  warned  the  country  that  if 
the  required  numbers  were  not  obtained,  the  Government  would 
not  hesitate  to  ask  Parliament  for  the  necessary  powers  for 
rendering  their  plans  fully  effective.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
speech  the  Prime  Minister  announced  the  decision  of  the 
Government  to  summon  an  Imperial  Conference,  to  place  the 
whole  position  before  the  Dominions  and  consult  with  theno. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  immediately  succeeded  by  Mr, 
Asquith,  who  began  by  disclaiming  to  be  in  any  sense  a  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  or  even  to  speak  as  head  of  the  Liberal 
Party.  He  affirmed  that  his  one  desire  was  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment the  benefit  of  whatever  experience  he  had  gained.  While 
in  some  ways  it  was  a  relief  to  be  released  from  the  burden  of 
office,  he  did  not  conceal  his  regret  that  he  had  been  compelled 
to  leave  his  task  unfinished.  In  the  course  of  a  retrospect  of 
his  War  Administration  during  the  first  two  and  a  half  years  of 
war,  Mr.  Asquith  emphatically  denied  that  the  late  Government 
had  failed  in  a  resolute  and  effective  prosecution  of  the  war. 
He  was  content  to  leave  his  Administration  to  the  judgment  of 
history.  Referring  to  the  "  so-called  peace  proposal  "  he  said 
that  it  was  bom  of  military  and  economic  necessity.  He  could 
see  nothing  in  the  Note  of  the  German  Government  which  gave 
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us  the  least  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  in  the  mood  to 
give  the  Allies  the  terms  which  he  and  others  had  declared  to 
be  essential.  Peace  woald  only  come  on  the  terms  that  atone- 
ment was  made  for  past  wrong  and  that  paper  treaties  and  the 
sovereignty  of  public  law  were  securely  entrenched  among  the 
nations  of  the  world, 

A  similar  statement  to  that  of  the  Prime  Minister  was  made 
by  Lord  Cnrzon  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  same  day.  He 
said  that  in  many  respects  the  late  G-ovemment  was  very 
efiacient  and  did  great  things,  but  the  country  wanted  a  more 
concentrated  effort,  a  more  nniversal  organisation,  a  more 
thorough  use  of  resources.  "  This  country,"  he  declared,  "  is 
not  only  willing  to  be  led,  it  is  almost  calling  to  be  driven." 
The  desires  of  the  country  which  the  Government  intended  to 
carry  out  were  these :  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  a 
sufficient  and  ample  return  for  all  the  sacrifices  made,  repara- 
tion by  the  enemy  for  his  countless  crimes,  security  against  the 
repetition  of  those  crimes,  re-establishment  of  the  peace  of 
Burope  on  the  basis  of  the  free  and  independent  existence  of 
nations,  great  and  small,  freedom  of  Britain  from  the  menace 
which  the  triumph  of  the  German  arms  and  the  German 
spirit  would  contam. 

In  order  to  secure  these  objects.  Lord  Curzon  continued,  far 
greater  sacrifices  would  be  called  for  and  far  greater  restraints 
of  individual  conduct  and  personal  liberty  would  be  entailed. 
But  he  confidently  added  that  there  was  no  sacrifice  to  which 
the  nation  was  not  ready  to  submit,  provided  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  sacrifice  was  not  in  vain.  Germany  was  squeezing  the 
last  drop  out  of  her  manhood  ;  her  mass  levy  was  a  challenge  ; 
we  could  meet  it  by  organising  the  whole  population  of  this 
country. 

Lord  Cnrzon  was  followed  by  Lord  Crewe,  who  assured  the 
Government  of  his  good  wishes,  and  warned  the  public  not  to 
expect  that  the  War  Cabinet  would  "  take  a  lightning  decision 
every  day  or  possibly  twice  a  day,"  War,  he  said,  was  not  quite 
such  a  slap-dash  business,  and  it  was  still  easy  to  lose  the  war 
finally  in  a  month  by  rash  action.  He  was  confident,  however, 
that  the  present  Government,  while  displaying  energy  and 
determination,  would  occasionally  engage  in  the  practice  of 
deliberation.  He  welcomed  the  announcement  of  new  measures 
for  the  mobilisation  of  national  resources.  Provided  the  sacri- 
fices  were  distributed  as  equally  as  possible,  he  predicted  that 
the  country  would  accept  cheerfully  the  sensible  and  moderate 
proposals  of  the  Government, 

The  new  Government  thus  started  its  career  under  excellent 
auspices,  backed  by  the  declared  goodwill  of  nearly  all  political 
sections.  The  item  in  their  programme  which  attracted  more 
public  attention  than  any  other  was  that  which  proposed  to 
establish  the  principle  of  universal  national  service.  This 
proposal  appeared  on  the  whole  to  be  very  well  received  by  the 
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country.  It  ia  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  principle  had  been 
adopted  and  had  been  destined  shortly  to  be  announced  by  the 
late  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Asquith ;  and  in  fact  beiore  Mr.  Asqaith 
resigned  a  Bill  had  already  been  drafted  preparing  for  a  Bcheme 
o£  aniversal  compulsory  service  for  both  men  and  women.  The 
first  business  actually  transacted  in  the  House  of  Gommone 
after  the  establishment  of  the  new  Government  was  the  passage 
of  a  fresh  vote  of  credit  for  400,000,000^  which  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  on  December  14.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  estimated 
that  the  total  amount  of  votes  of  credit  for  the  financial  year 
would  reach  l,950,0O0,000i. ;  the  Budget  Estimate  of  expendi- 
ture for  the  year  was  l,600,000,000i.,  so  that  the  excess  of 
actual  expenditure  over  the  estimate  was  350,000,000Z.  The 
increase  of  expenditure  over  the  estimate  was  due  to  two 
factors :  munitions  and  loans  to  our  Allies.  The  new  vote  was 
calculated  to  carry  the  Government  on  to  February  24.  The 
average  daily  expenditure  at  the  time  when  the  last  vote  of 
credit  had  been  moved  by  Mr.  Asquith  was  5,070,000^.  but  for 
the  last  63  days  it  had  risen  to  5,710,000^  During  this  same 
period  of  63  days  the  loans  to  Allies  had  increased  by  400,000/. 
a  day.  Finally,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated  that  the 
total  expenditure  of  this  country  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
was  3,852,000,000/.  Although  this  figure  was  colossal,  he  did 
not  regard  it  as  alarming.  He  did  not  believe  that  this  war 
could  go  on  indefinitely  like  the  Napoleonic  wars  ;  everything 
had  to  be  thrown  in.  The  Armies  now  embodied  by  the  AUies 
could  not  be  kept  at  their  present  figure  indefinitely,  and  all 
that  could  be  hoped  for  was  that  they  would  be  kept  at  a  strong 
figure  long  enough  to  beat  our  enemies.  In  the  same  way  we 
could  not  hope  to  go  on  indefinitley  in  the  financial  scale,  but 
he  believed  that  we  could  go  on  long  enough  to  make  it  snre 
that  we  were  not  beaten  for  financial  reasons. 

Mr.  McEenna  also  spoke  on  the  vote  of  credit  before  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  Hoase.  He  assured  his  successor 
in  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  he  coold  on 
every  occasion  rely  with  confidence  on  his  fullest  support  in 
his  difficult  task.  He  especially  emphasised  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  exceed  the  estimates  to  any  extent  that  might  be 
necessary  to  give  a  proper  supply  of  munitions  to  oor  forces  in 
the  field. 

The  Eeport  stage  of  the  vote  of  credit  which  was  taken 
next  day  furnished  the  occasion  for  a  debate  on  the  Irish  ques- 
tion. Major  WiUiam  Bedmond,  who  was  home  from  the  front 
on  short  leave,  rose  from  the  NationaHst  benches  to  advocate 
"  a  new  Ireland  built  up  out  of  the  war ;  with  Nationalist  and 
Unionist,  Cathohc  and  Protestant,  giving  up  their  ancient  fends 
and  united  in  showing  that  they  could  govern  Ireland  patrioti- 
cally and  well."  He  said  that  the  troops  from  Ulster  and  from 
the  other  provinces  of  Ireland  were  now  in  close  contact,  and 
he  was  able  to  speak  of  the  extremely  good  feeling  that  was 
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diBplayed  between  the  variouB  sectioas.  These  men,  he  de- 
clajred,  had  recognised  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  that  they  were 
brother  Irishmen.  No  one  who  had  seen  the  comradeBhip  of 
the  men  with  the  green  and  orange  badges  in  France  could  fail 
to  Bee  the  lesson  which  it  taught.  They  came  together  in  the 
trenches  and  were  friends;  all  that  was  needed  was  to  bring 
them  together  on  the  floor  of  an  assembly  in  Ireland  and  they 
would  be  friends  there  too.  Major  Bedmond  was  followed  by 
Colonel  M'Calmont,  one  of  the  Ulster  Members,  who  insisted 
that  the  main  cause  of  anxiety  to  the  Irish  soldiers  at  the  front 
was  whether  the  Irishmen  at  home  were  going  to  keep  up  the 
Irish  Kegiments.  He  declared  that  if  men  were  not  forth- 
coming  dnricgthe  next  few  weeks,  the  Irish  Begimenta  as  auch 
would  cease  to  exist  directly  the  Spring  campaign  had  started. 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  next  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  desire 
for  a  new  state  of  things  in  Ireland  was  shared  by  every  man 
and  woman  in  the  United  Kingdom.  How  small  were  all  the 
incidents  which  excited  us  at  home,  changes  of  Government 
and  ao  on,  except  as  an  instrument  to  give  support  to  the  men 
who  were  risking  their  hvee  on  our  behalf!  What  had  dis- 
tressed him  more  than  anything  else  in  this  war  was  the  way  in 
which  young  men,  the  flower  of  the  coming  generation,  were 
being  wiped  out  among  the  assembhes  of  nations.  It  waa  his 
heartfelt  wish  that  there  should  be  some  change  in  the  feeling 
between  Ireland  and  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  So  far 
as  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  concerned,  the  one 
thing  that  would  iDflucnce  them  would  he  the  feeling  that  the 
Irish  were  willing  to  run  the  risks  that  were  run  by  the  rest 
of  UB. 

Throughout  December  the  question  of  food  aupply  was 
much  before  the  attention  of  the  public.  On  the  7th,  Mr. 
Wardle,  the  Chairman  of  the  Labour  Party,  presided  over  a 
Conference  of  860  delegates  from  Trade  Unions,  Co-operative 
Societies,  and  other  labour  organisations,  which  met  at  the 
Central  Hall,  Westminster,  to  discusB  "  The  war  and  food 
prices."  A  atrong  plea  was  set  op  for  more  State  control,  the 
purchase  of  all  imported  eaaential  food-stuEFs  by  the  Government, 
the  commandeering  or  controlling  of  home  products,  the  com- 
mandeering of  ahipa  and  the  controlling  of  freights  and  freight 
ratea,  the  placing  on  the  retail  markets  of  supplies  so  obtained 
and  controlled  at  prices  which  would  secure  the  full  benefit 
of  Government  action  to  the  consumer. 

The  appointment  of  Lord  Devonport  as  Food  Controller 
was  officially  announced  on  December  10,  but  in  the  preceding 
three  or  four  weeks  many  important  regnlationa  regarding  food 
had  already  been  isBued.  A  census  of  potatoes  had  been 
establisbed,  a  new  standard  of  flour  and  bread  had  been  fixed, 
the  nse  of  wheat  in  grain  was  prohibited,  maximum  prices  hod 
been  fixed  for  milk,  and  meals  had  been  restricted  in  hotels  and 
other  places  of  public  eating.    This  latter  regulation  came  into 
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force  on  December  18,  and  limited  dinners  to  three  courses  and 
luncheons  to  two  courses  in  all  public  eating-places.  On  De- 
cember 14  Lord  Devonport  made  a  statement  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  food  control.  He  said  that  it  was  not  enough  to 
maintain  our  food  supplies,  bat  it  was  overwhelmingly  essential 
that  they  should  be  distributed  fairly.  He  found  to  his  regret 
evidence  that  there  were  many  unpatriotic  people  who  got  hold 
of  supplies  in  excess  of  their  wants.  His  endeavour  would 
always  be  to  adjust  supplies  coming  to  this  country  on  the  basis 
that  every  individual  should  have  an  equal  chance  of  getting  a 
fair  share. 

Turning  to  the  specific  case  of  sugar,  Lord  Devonport 
answered  the  complaint  that  people  could  not  get  their  sugar 
except  in  insignificant  quantities.  The  only  way  in  which  this 
could  be  controlled  was  by  rationing.  It  was  clear  to  him  that 
the  use  of  luxuries  must  be  abated.  For  example,  the  flaunting 
of  sugar  in  extravagant  confectionery  and  cakes  would  be 
stopped.  It  was  obvious  that  a  genera!  diminution  in  the  con- 
sumption of  staple  foods  was  essential,  and  it  might  be  necessary 
on  fuller  investigation  to  make  abstinence  compulsory.  It  may 
be  observed  that  no  technical  difficulty  was  likely  to  arise  in 
this  latter  eventuality,  for  under  the  New  Ministries  and 
Secretaries  Bill  very  wide  powers  had  been  conferred  upon  the 
Food  Controller. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  Bill  in  Conunittee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  oui  December  20,  Mr.  Prothero,  the  new  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  took  the  opportunity  to  ntter  a  grave  warning  on 
the  subject  of  our  food  supplies.  He  said  that  the  War  Office 
and  the  whole  country  ought  to  realise  that  we  were  a  beleaguered 
city,  and  that  unless  we  grew  our  food  at  home  we  might  meet 
with  the  greatest  possible  difficulties.  Mr.  Prothero  confessed 
that  he  was  faced  with  tremendous  difficulties,  and  that  labonr 
was  one  of  the  greatest  of  them.  The  only  way  in  which  he 
could  hope  to  deal  with  them  was  by  carrying  with  him  the 
support  of  the  farmers  and  by  obtaining  from  the  War  Office 
some  supply  of  labour.  "It  is  my  sincere  conviction,"  he  said, 
"  that  it  may  be  on  the  corn  fields  and  potato  lands  of  Great 
Britain  that  victory  in  this  great  war  may  be  lost  or  won." 

The  only  important  event  remaining  to  be  recorded  for  the 
year  ia  indeed  one  of  the  most  significant  that  had  occurred 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  On  December  13  it  was  an- 
nounced in  the  newspapers  that  Q-ermany  had  for  the  first  time 
made  direct  overtures  of  peace  to  the  Allies.  The  first  intima- 
tion of  this  new  move  on  the  part  of  Germany  was  in  the 
wireless  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  Beichstag  in  which  the 
Imperial  Chancellor  described  to  his  audience  the  line  which 
he  had  adopted  in  proposing  to  the  Allies  that  they  should  meet 
for  the  purpose  of  peace  negotiations.  The  origin  of  the  note 
and  the  economic  conditions  which  induced  the  Germans  to 
embark  upon  this  new  scheme  are  fully  described  in  the  chapter 
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dealing  with  Germany,  where  also  the  sabstance  of  the  note  is 
recorded.  It  need  only  be  mentioned  here  that  its  wording  was 
sach  aa  to  exclnde  all  poeBibility  of  sympathetic  consideration 
Qpon  the  part  of  the  AUies  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  It 
stated  that  Germany  and  her  Allies  had  won  considerable 
saccesses  at  war,  and  insisted  that  recent  events  had  demon- 
strated that  a  further  continaance  of  the  war  would  not  resnlt 
in  breaking  Germany's  resistance,  but  that  Germany  had  the 
military  and  economic  strength  to  continue  the  war.  The  note 
was  further  characterised  by  a  professed  consideration  for 
humanitarian  principles,  which,  however,  appeared  to  the  AUies 
80  greatly  at  variance^  with  the  actions  of  the  Germans  as  to 
excite  little  else  than  contempt  among  the  Allied  countries. 
The  note  offered  to  bring  forward  propositions  which  would 
serve  as  "  a  basis  for  the  restoration  of  a  lasting  peace."  If, 
however,  the  Allies  were  not  prepared  to  negotiate  on  the 
assumptions  on  which  the  note  was  based,  then  Germany  and 
her  Allies  were  "  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war  to  an  end,  while 
solemnly  disclaiming  any  responsibility  for  this  before  hamanity 
and  history." 

This  note  was  addressed  in  identical  terms  by  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  to  the  neutral  coantri^ 
for  transmission  to  the  belligerents.  It  was  received  in  Wash- 
ington on  December  14,  and  deUvered  at  the  British  Foreign 
Office  on  December  16  by  Mr.  Page,  the  United  States  Ambas- 
sador. On  the  same  afternoon  it  was  dealt  with  as  already 
described  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  his  important  statement  of 
policy  on  taking  up  the  office  of  Prime  Minister.  Already, 
however,  on  the  15th,  the  Bnssian  Duma  had  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  against  the  acceptance  of  the  German 
peace  proposals  (see  history  of  Bussia),  and  it  was  clear  from 
the  first  that  in  none  of  the  Allied  countries  was  there  the 
smallest  chance  of  any  favourable  response  to  the  German 
missive.  A  note  couched  in  similar  terms  had  been  addressed 
by  Gernaany  at  the  same  time  to  the  Pope,  but  attracted  very 
httle  attention  in  any  of  the  Allied  countries. 

Before  any  formal  answer  had  been  framed  to  the  German 
overtures  for  peace  negotiations,  but  after  the  public  feeling  in 
all  the  Allied  countries  had  manifestly  declared  itself  as  strongly 
hostile  to  any  proposal  of  the  kind,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  addressed  a  further  note  to  all  the  belligerent  powers,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  suggested  that  an  early  occasion  should 
be  sought  for  an  avowal  of  their  respective  views  as  to  the 
terms  upon  which  the  war  might  be  concluded.  The  substance 
of  this  note,  which  was  dated  December  20,  will  be  found  in  the 
chapter  on  the  United  States.  It  had  not  the  slightest  effect 
in  promoting  any  change  of  opinion  among  the  Allied  coimtries, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  caused  in  many  quarters  a  considerable 
resentment  against  what  was  considered  ao  unwarrantable 
iotrnsion  on  the  part  of  President  Wilson.    Surprise  was  felt 
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that  he  should  have  takeD  any  measure  which  appeared  to  back 
Qp  the  German  effotts  to  obtain  peace,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  OovemmentB  of  France,  BuBsia,  and  Great  Britain  had 
already  declared  their  views  in  the  most  nnmistakable  manner 
and  were  clearly  supported  by  pnblic  opinion  in  their  own 
COQD tries.  Special  annoyance  was  caused  in  the  Entente 
countries  by  the  statement  of  President  Wilson  that  the  objects 
which  the  spokesmen  of  the  belligerents  on  both  sides  had  in 
mind  in  this  war  were  virtually  the  same,  as  stated  in  general 
terms  to  their  own  people  and  to  the  world.  "  Each  side 
desires  to  make  the  rights  and  privileges  of  weak  peoples  and 
small  States  as  secure  against  aggression  or  denial  in  the  future 
as  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  great  and  powerful  States 
now  at  war.  Each  wishes  itself  to  be  made  secure  in  the  future 
along  vrith  all  other  nations  and  peoples  against  the  recurrence 
of  wars  like  this,  and  against  aggression  or  selfish  interference 
of  any  kind.  Each  would  be  jealous  of  the  formation  of  any 
more  rival  Leagues  to  preserve  an  uncertain  balance  of  power 
amidst  multiplying  suspicions ;  but  each  is  ready  to  consider 
the  formation  of  a  League  of  Nations  to  ensure  peace  and  justice 
throughout  the  world."  The  President  went  on  to  suggest  that 
since  the  declared  objects  of  both  sides  in  continuing  the  war 
were  the  same,  the  spokesmen  on  each  side  should  define  more 
precisely  the  ends  which  they  wished  to  attain,  in  the  hope  that 
some  kind  of  possibility  of  agreement  might  thereupon  emerge. 

On  December  23  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  addressed  a  note 
to  the  belligerent  powers  based  on  principles  similar  to  those  of 
the  American  Note ;  but  naturally  it  was  no  more  capable  than 
its  predecessor  of  effecting  any  change  in  the  policy  of  tbe 
Allies.  The  reply  of  the  Allies  to  the  German  Peace  Note  was 
communicated  by  the  French  Government  on  behalf  of  the 
Allied  Powers  to  tbe  United  States  Ambassador  in  Paris  on 
December  30,  and  we  herewith  give  in  full  the  English  trans- 
lation : — 

"  The  Allied  Governments  of  Russia,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Japan,  Italy,  Serbia,  Belgium,  Montenegro,  Portugal,  and  Rum- 
ania, united  for  the  defence  of  the  freedom  of  nations  and  faith- 
ful to  their  undertakings  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  except  in 
common  accord,  have  decided  to  retnm  a  joint  answer  to  the 
illOBOry  peace  proposals  which  have  been  addressed  to  them  by 
the  Governments  of  the  enemy  Powers  through  the  intermediary 
of  the  United  States,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands. 

"  Ab  a  prelude  to  any  reply,  the  Allied  Powers  feel  bound  to 
protest  strongly  against  the  two  material  assertions  made  in  the 
Note  from  the  enemy  Powers,  the  one  professing  to  throw  upon 
the  Allies  the  responsibihty  of  the  war,  and  the  other  proclaim* 
ing  the  victory  of  the  Central  Powers. 

"  The  Allies  cannot  admit  a  claim  which  is  thus  untrue  in 
each  particular,  and  is  sufficient  alone  to  render  sterile  all  at- 
tempt at  negotiations. 
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"The  Allied  aations  have  for  thirty  months  been  engaged 
in  a  war  which  they  had  done  everything  to  avoid.  They  have 
shown  by  their  actions  their  devotion  to  peace.  This  devotion 
ie  as  strong  to-day  as  it  was  in  1914 ;  and  after  the  violation  by 
Germany  of  her  solemn  engagements,  Germany's  promise  is  no 
snf&oient  foundation  on  which  to  re-establish  the  peace  which 
she  broke. 

"  A  mere  suggestion,  without  statement  of  terms,  that 
negotiations  should  be  opened,  is  not  an  offer  of  peace.  The 
putting  forward  by  the  Imperial  Government  of  a  sham  proposal, 
lacking  all  snbstance  and  precision,  would  appear  to  be  less  sd 
offer  of  peace  than  a  war  manoenvre. 

"  It  is  founded  on  a  calculated  misinterpretation  of  the 
character  of  the  struggle  in  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
futnra 

"  As  for  the  past,  the  German  Note  takes  no  account  of  the 
facts,  dates,  and  figures  which  estabhsh  that  the  war  was  desired, 
provoked,  and  declared  by  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary. 

"  At  The  Hague  Conference  it  was  the  German  delegate 
who  refused  all  proposals  for  disarmament.  In  July,  1914,  it 
was  Austria-Hungary  who,  after  having  addressed  to  Serbia  an 
unprecedented  ultimatum,  declared  war  upon  her  in  spite  of  the 
satisfaction  which  had  at  once  been  accorded.  The  Central 
Empires  then  rejected  all  attempts  made  by  the  Entente  to 
bring  about  a  pacific  solution  of  a  purely  local  conflict.  Great 
Britain  suggested  a  Conference,  France  proposed  an  Inter- 
national Commission,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  asked  the  German 
Emperor  to  go  to  arbitration,  and  Bussia  and  Austria-Hungary 
came  to  an  understanding  on  the  eve  of  the  conflict ;  but  to  all 
these  efforts  Germany  gave  neither  answer  nor  effect.  Belgium 
was  invaded  by  an  Empire  which  had  guaranteed  her  neutrality 
and  which  has  had  the  assurance  to  proclaim  that  treaties  were 
'  scraps  of  paper '  and  that '  necessity  knows  no  law.' 

"  At  the  present  moment  these  sham  offers  on  the  part  of 
Germany  rest  on  a  '  War  Map '  of  Europe  alone,  which  repre- 
sents nothing  more  than  a  superficial  and  passing  phase  of  the 
situation,  and  not  the  real  strength  of  the  belligerents.  A  peace 
concluded  upon  these  terms  would  be  only  to  the  advantage  of 
the  aggressors,  who,  after  imagining  that  they  would  reach 
their  goal  in  two  months,  discovered  after  two  years  that  they 
could  never  attain  it. 

"  As  for  the  future,  the  disasters  caused  by  the  German 
declaration  of  war  and  the  innumerable  outrages  committed  by 
Germany  and  her  Allies  against  both  belligerents  and  neutrals 
demand  penalties,  reparation,  and  guarantees  ;  Germany  avoids 
the  mention  of  any  of  these. 

"  In  reality  these  overtures  made  by  the  Central  Powers  are 
nothing  more  than  a  calculated  attempt  to  influence  the  future 
course  of  the  war,  and  to  end  it  by  imposing  a  German  peace. 

"  The  object  of  these  overtures  is  to  create  dissension  in 
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pablic  opinion  in  Allied  conntries.  Bnt  that  pnblic  opinion  has, 
ID  spite  of  all  the  aacrifices  endured  by  the  Allies,  already  given 
its  answer  with  admirable  finaness,  and  has  denonnced  the 
empty  pretence  of  the  declaration  of  the  Enemy  Powers. 

"  They  have  the  further  object  of  stiffening  public  opinion 
in  Germany  and  in  the  countries  allied  to  her ;  one  and  all, 
already  severely  tried  by  their  losses,  worn  out  by  economic 
pressure  and  crushed  by  the  supreme  effort  which  has  been  im- 
posed upon  their  inhabitants. 

"They  endeavour  to  deceive  and  intimidate  public  opinion 
in  neutral  countries  whose  inhabitants  have  long  since  made  up 
their  minds  where  the  initial  responsibility  rests,  have  recog- 
nised existing  responsibilities,  and  are  far  too  enlightened  to 
favour  the  designs  of  Germany  by  abandoning  the  defence  of 
human  freedom. 

"  Finally,  these  overtures  attempt  to  justify  in  advance 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  a  new  series  of  crimes — submarine 
warfare,  deportations,  forced  labour,  and  forced  enlistment  of 
inhabitants  against  their  own  countries,  and  violations  of 
neutrality. 

"  Fully  conscioas  of  the  gravity  of  this  moment,  but  equally 
conscious  of  its  requirements,  the  Allied  Governments,  closely 
united  to  one  another  and  in  perfect  sympathy  with  their 
peoples,  refuse  to  consider  a  proposal  which  is  empty  and 
insincere. 

"  Once  again  the  Allies  declare  that  no  peace  is  possible  so 
long  as  they  have  not  secured  reparation  of  violated  rights  and 
liberties,  recognition  of  the  principle  of  nationalities,  and  of  the 
free  existence  of  small  States  ;  so  long  as  they  have  not  brought 
about  a  settlement  calculated  to  end,  once  and  for  all,  forces 
which  have  constituted  a  perpetual  menace  to  the  nations  and 
to  afford  the  only  effective  guarantees  for  the  future  security  of 
the  world. 

"  In  conclusion,  the  Allied  Powers  think  it  necessary  to  put 
forward  the  following  considerations,  which  show  the  special 
situation  of  Belgium  after  two  and  a  half  years  of  war. 

"  In  virtue  of  international  treaties  signed  by  five  great 
European  Powers,  of  whom  Germany  was  one,  Belgium  en- 
joyed, before  the  war,  a  special  status,  rendering  her  territory 
inviolable  and  placing  her,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Powers, 
outside  all  European  conflicts.  She  was,  however,  in  spite  of 
these  treaties,  the  first  to  suffer  the  aggression  of  Germany. 
For  this  reason  the  Belgian  Government  think  it  necessary  to 
define  the  aims  which  Belgium  has  never  ceased  to  pursue, 
while  fighting  side  by  aide  with  the  Entente  Powers  for  right 
and  justice. 

"  Belgium  has  always  scrupulously  fulfilled  the  duties  which 
her  neutrality  imposed  upon  her.  She  has  taken  up  arms  to 
defend  her  independence  and  her  neutrality  violated  by  Ger- 
many, and  to  show  that  she  remains  faithful  to  her  international 
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obligations.  On  August  4,  1914,  in  the  Beichstag,  the  Grerman 
Chancellor  admitted  that  this  aggression  constituted  an  injus- 
tice contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations  and  pledged  himself  in  the 
name  of  Germany  to  repair  it, 

"  During  two  and  a  half  years  this  injustice  has  been  cmelly 
aggravated  by  the  proceedings  of  the  occupying  forces,  which 
have  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  country,  ruined  its  indus- 
tries, devastated  its  towns  and  villages,  and  have  been  respon- 
sible for  innumerable  massacres,  executions,  and  imprisonments. 
At  this  very  moment,  while  Germany  is  proclaiming  peace  and 
humanity  to  the  world,  she  is  deporting  Belgian  citizens  by 
thousands  and  reducing  them  to  slavery. 

"  Belgium  before  the  war  asked  for  nothing  but  to  live  in  har- 
mony with  all  her  neighbours.  Her  King  and  her  Government 
have  but  one  aim — the  re-establishment  of  peace  and  justice. 
But  they  only  desire  a  peace  which  would  assure  to  their 
country  legitimate  reparation,  guarantees,  and  safeguards  for 
the  future." 

The  wording  of  the  above  note  was  generally  approved  by 
public  opinion  in  the  Allied  countries.  In  many  quarters  the 
hope  was  expressed  that  its  publication  in  Germany  might  be 
the  first  intimation  which  bad  passed  the  censors  of  that 
country  of  the  attitude  of  the  Allied  nations  and  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  carrying  on  the  war.  The  reply  of  the 
Allies  to  the  American  and  Swiss  Notes  was  not  published  until 
the  following  year  ;  and  the  close  of  this  incident  must  there- 
fore be  left  over  to  be  recorded  in  the  Annual  Begisteb  for 
1917.  Though  the  result  of  the  German  proposals  was  small 
in  the  direction  hoped  for  by  that  country,  yet  one  practical 
effect  has  to  be  recorded.  On  December  25  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  addressed  a  telegram  to  the  self-governing 
Dominions,  inviting  their  Prime  Ministers  to  a  special  War 
Conference  of  the  Empire.  This  was  to  take  the  form  of  "a, 
series  of  special  and  continuous  meetings  of  the  War  Cabinet, 
in  order  to  consider  urgent  questions  affecting  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  the  possible  conditions  on  which  in  agreement  with 
onr  Allies  we  could  assent  to  peace  with  Germany,  and  the 
problems  which  will  then  immediately  arise."  For  the  purpose 
of  these  meetings  Colonial  Prime  Ministers  would  be  members 
of  the  War  Cabinet,  and  they  were  earnestly  asked  to  make 
their  arrangements  in  order  to  be  able  to  attend  not  later  than 
the  end  of  February,  At  the  same  time  it  was  arranged  that 
India  should  be  represented  by  the  Secretary  of  State  at  these 
sittings  of  the  War  Cabinet.  The  justice  of  these  arrangements 
for  giving  a  share  to  the  Dominions  in  deciding  upon  the  terms 
of  peace  was  made  evident  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Ger- 
man Colonies  had  been  captured  by  Colonial  Forces  and  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Colonial  Governments.    ' 

Beviewing  the  year  as  a  whole,  it  was  now  apparent  that 
the  strength  of  the  Allies  in  men  and  material  had  attained  a 
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higher  degree  relatively  to  that  of  the  Germans  than  any 
hitherto  reached.  The  outstanding  historical  events  of  the 
year  were  the  passage  of  the  two  Military  Service  Acts,  the  Irish 
Bebellion,  and  the  Reconstmction  of  the  Government,  Most 
classes  of  the  community  had  been  called  upon  to  bear  sacrifices 
little  anticipated  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  That  those 
sacrifices  wonld  be  increased  in  the  new  year  was  beyond 
gnestion.  Reference  may  be  made  especially  to  the  scheme  for 
introducing  universal  national  service,  and  to  the  plans  for 
reducing  the  consumption  of  food,  which  seemed  at  the  end  of 
the  year  to  be  immment  The  prospect  of  these  sacrifices, 
however,  appeared  to  be  quite  powerless  in  effecting  any  modi- 
fication of  the  national  resolution  to  prosecute  the  war  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

FRANCE  AND  ITALY. 
I.  FRANCE. 
After  Heventeen  months  of  war  the  French  nation  remained 
completely  united  in  its  aims  and  thoroughly  determined  to 
spare  no  efforts  to  secure  victory.  The  psychology  of  the  French 
people  at  this  time  will  unquestionably  prove  of  great  interest 
to  historians.  The  spirit  of  the  Quadruple  Entente  was  incar- 
nate in  France  as  in  no  other  member  of  that  grand  alliance. 
In  Italy,  in  Bussia,  and  to  small  extent  even  in  Great  Britain, 
discordant  voices  were  to  be  heard,  bat  the  French  were  extra- 
ordinarily unanimous.  The  Entente  policy  was  accepted  by 
virtually  all  Frenchmen,  but  owing  to  the  intelligence  and 
imagination  of  the  people,  and  to  the  high  level  of  education 
reached  by  them,  interest  was  far  from  being  limited  to  the 
private  aims  of  France,  but  on  the  contrary  a  clear  conception 
of  the  objects  of  the  aUiance  as  a  whole  was  attained.  French 
patriotism  was  as  intense  as  ever,  and  the  special  interests  of 
France  (primarily,  of  course,  the  reconquest  of  Alsace-Lorraine) 
were  naturally  never  forgotten,  but  the  ideal  conceived  was 
something  greater  and  wider  than  the  policy  of  any  individual 
nation.  It  was  almost  universally  held  in  France  that  the 
genesis  of  the  war  had  been  exclusively  in  an  outrageous  Austro- 
G-erman  crime  against  civihsation,  and  the  German  Government, 
and  not  only  the  German  Government  but  the  German  people, 
were  regarded  in  the  light  of  murderous  robbers,  whom  it  was 
essential  that  the  Allied  Powers — the  Police — should  utterly 
overthrow  and  subsequently  control.  The  idea  of  a  peace 
attained  by  compromise  with  the  enemy  was  therefore  abhor- 
rent to  Frenchmen,  Decisive  victory  was  deemed  to  be  neces- 
sary. And  after  victory  it  was  hoped  to  establish  and  maintain 
peace  in  Europe  by  ttie  might  of  the  Four  Allied  Powers. 
The  dominion  of  the  continent  was  to  be  vested  in  the  four 
great  Allies.  French  politicians  thought  that  it  would  be  im- 
practicable within  any  period  with  which  a  statesman  could 
deal  to  re-establish  the  old  Concert  of  Europe— the  Concert  of 
the  Six  Powers — even  if  it  could  be  regarded  as  desirable  to 
admit  immediately  to  friendship  and  equality  a  nation  respons- 
ible for  such  a  disaster  to  European  civilisation.  There  was, 
however,  no  desire  to  establish  any  control  over  the  internal 
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affairs  of  the  hostile  states.  The  Germans  were  to  be  left 
entirely  free  to  develop  their  own  national  life,  but  they,  to- 
gether with  the  Austrians  and  the  Hungarians,  were  to  lose 
their  power  over  the  subject  nationalities,  Slavs  and  others ; 
and  were  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  disturbing  again  the  peace 
of  Europe.  In  international  disputes  the  will  of  the  Quadruple 
Entente  was  to  prevail,  because  to  resist  that  will  would  be 
futile.  This  conception  was  not  that  of  the  "  balance  of  power" 
nor  of  Europe  "  divided  into  two  camps,"  for  it  was  hoped  that 
the  coalition  dgbting  for  public  law  would  have  prevailed  over 
the  criminal  nations,  and  rivalry  between  the  coalition  and  the 
crinjinals  would  no  longer  be  possible.  The  destinies  of  Europe 
were  to  be  under  ordered  and  international  control,  but  the  new 
concert  was  to  be  one  from  which,  at  least  for  a  term  of  years, 
Germany  and  whatever  remained  of  Austria-Hungary  were  to 
be  excluded.  It  was  ardently  desired  that  every  possible  meas- 
ure should  be  taken  to  consolidate  the  existing  accord  between 
the  Four  Powers. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  these  sentiments  that  the 
Economic  Conference  in  Paris,  shortly  to  be  described,  was 
held,  and  it  is  profitable  to  compare  the  state  of  opinion  in 
France  with  that  prevailing  in  the  three  great  nations  to  whom 
France  was  allied.  The  English  reader  will  recognise  at  once 
that  the  policy  summarised  above  is  identical  with  that  con- 
currently propounded,  in  perhajs  a  slightly  less  extreme  form, 
by  nearly  every  newspaper  in  Great  Britain.  The  same  views 
were  strongly  held  by  the  Progressive  Bioc  in  the  Eussian 
Duma,  whose  intellectual  sympathy  with  France  and  England 
was  very  marked,  and  ostensibly  by  the  Bussian  Government ; 
and  this  policy  also  had  the  support  of  the  majority  in  Italy. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  none  of  these  three  countries  was  opinion 
unanimous.  In  Bussia,  in  Great  Britain,  and  especially  in 
Italy,  there  existed  small  groups  composed  of  extreme  Badicals 
and  Sociahsts  who  took  a  different  view  of  the  origin  of  the  war, 
for  which  they  held  all  the  Powers  in  different  ways  responsible, 
— not  the  Central  Empires  only.  These  parties,'  who  mostly 
held  internationalist  and  pacificist  doctrines  and  who  were 
entirely  in  sympathy  with  one  another,  accordingly  desired  an 
immediate  peace  by  negotiation  and  compromise,  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  full  Concert  of  Europe,  including  all  the 
six  historic  Powers.  They  were  also  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
a  Trade  War  after  the  declaration  of  peace,  a  project  which 
was  now  being  discussed  in  France  and  which  was  subsequently 
advocated  at  the  Paris  Economic  Conference.  Now  these  groups 
were,  of  course,  very  small  in  both  Great  Britain  and  Bussia, 
though  less  insignificant  in  Italy,  but  the  point  to  be  obserf^ 
is  that  in  France  no  corresponding  party  existed,  the  opinions 

'  In  Rusaia  and  Italy,  though  of  couiae  not  in  Great  Britain,  opposition  to 
the  war  was  also  forlhcomiag  from  a  totally  different  quarter,  namely,  from  the 
uttra-ConBervatiTe  groups.    (See  BuMia  and  Italy.) 
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in  question  being  held  only  by  a,  few  isolated  individnals.     In 
French  foreign  politics  there  was  no  Opposition. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  the  GnEincial  condition  of  France, 
like  that  of  all  the  other  Delligerents,  was  deplorable.  Fr&nce 
had  raised  605,000,000i.  by  means  of  long-term  war  loans,  but 
the  country's  war  expenditure,  up  to  January  1,  amounted  to 
nearly  1,300,000,000^.  (See  AR.,  1915,  p.  204.)  A  further 
595,000,000^.  had  been  raised  by  means  of  short-term  loans,  but 
as  will  be  seen  the  total  amount  raised  by  all  the  loans  did  not 
cover  the  expenditure.  Parliament  had  voted  1,157,000,0002. 
to  be  expended  on  the  war  np  to  December  31,  1915,  and  a 
further  619,600,0002.  was  voted  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1916.  Now  the  French  national  debt  before  the  war  amounted 
to  1,315,000,0002.,  and  since  no  part  of  the  war  expenditure  had 
been  met  out  of  revenue,  the  nation  began  the  year  1916  with 
a  burden  of  nearly  2,600,000,000i.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  total  indebtedness  of  Crermany  at  the  same  date  was 
2,750,000,0002. 

During  February  there  was  an  agitation  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  about  the  method  of  government  in  the  territory  of 
France  known  as  "  the  war  zone."  M.  Ferry  moved  a  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  the  Government  to  resume  direct  control  in 
this  zone,  thus  relieving  the  General  Staff  of  its  quasi-civil 
functions ;  but  the  Government  resisted  this  proposal  by  means 
of  a  vote  of  confidence,  which  was  carried  on  February  16,  after 
a  speech  by  M.  Briand,  the  Premier,  by  a  majority  of  230. 

In  June  an  historic  Economic  Conference  of  the  Allies  was 
held  in  Paris,  at  which  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  and 
Belgium  were  represented,  and  also  Russia.  The  conference 
was  more  than  ordinarily  important  because  it  resulted  in  a 
crystallisation  of  the  policy  to  which  all  the  Allied  Governments 
had  been  tending  for  many  months,  namely,  the  pohcy  of  re- 
garding the  estrangement  from  Central  Europe  as  permanent, 
the  policy  of  dividing  Europe  into  two  camps  in  the  event  of 
the  war  resulting  in  a  "  draw,"  and  of  ostracising  the  German 
and  Hungarian  peoples  as  the  outlaws  of  the  Continent  in  the 
event  of  the  Entente  being  victorious.  The  conference  opened 
on  June  14,  and  lasted  four  days.  It  was  opened  under  the 
presidency  of  M.  Briand — the  President,  like  the  place,  being 
appropriate  to  the  proceedings,  since  it  was  the  French  Govern- 
ment who  had  been  the  chief  supporters  of  the  ideas  expressed. 
M.  Briand  made  a  long  opening  speech,  in  which  he  said  that 
there  would  be  a  very  much  altered  world  after  the  war  and 
that  in  that  new  world  no  great  importance  ought  to  be  attached 
to  old  theories  and  old  customs,  but  that  the  new  realities 
would  have  to  be  regarded.  The  Allies,  he  said,  had  had  to 
face  a  common  danger,  and  there  were  therefore  no  conflicting 
interests  between  them,  but  on  the  contrary  there  was  to  be 
observed  a  stubborn  determination  to  meet  the  menace  in  a  way 
that  would  prove  of  benefit  to  all  who  were  threatened.     If  it 
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were  proved  that  ancieDt  errors  permitted  the  enemy  to  establish 
a  tyranny  over  the  productive  forces  of  the  world,  then  the  errors 
mnat  be  abandoned,  and  a  new  policy  adopted.  Great  Britain 
was  represented  at  the  conference  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  Mr. 
Hnghes  (the,Anstralian  Premier),  and  the  Marquess  of  Crewe. 
The  subsequent  meetings  were  held  nnder  the  presidency 
of  M.  Glementel,  Minister  of  Commerce,  and  the  resolutions 
adopted  were  published  simultaneously  in  the  various  capitals 
on  June  20.  The  preamble  to  these  resolutions  stated  that  the 
Allies  were  faced  with  a  peril  from  the  preparations  being  made 
by  the  Central  Powers  to  establish  a  commercial  tyranny  after 
the  war,  and  that  they  (the  Allies)  were  therefore  concerting 
together  to  take  measures  to  thwart  the  commercial  aims  of 
the  enemy  countries,  and  to  organise  "their  economic  alliance" 
on  a  "  permanent  basis."  The  resolutions  were  grouped  under 
three  heads :  (1)  those  relating  to  Measures  for  the  War  Period  ; 
(2)  to  Transitory  Measures  daring  the  Period  of  Economic  Se- 
construction  after  the  "War,  and  (3)  to  Permanent  Measures  of 
Mutnal  Assistance  and  Collaboration  among  the  Allies.  The 
resolutions  under  the  first  head  were  for  the  most  part  mere 
truisms  which  had  already  been  put  into  practice.  These 
"  Measures  for  the  War  Period  "  were  as  follows : — 

"  The  laws  and  regulations  prohibiting  trading  with  the  enemy 
shall  be  bronght  into  accord,  and  for  this  purpose — 

"  A.  The  Allies  will  prohibit  their  own  snbjects  and  citizens 
and  all  persons  residing  in  their  territories  from  carrying  on  any 
trade  with  (1)  the  inhabitants  of  enemy  countries  whatever 
their  nationality,  (2)  enemy  subjects  wherever  resident,  and  (3) 
persons,  firms,  and  companies  whose  business  is  controlled 
wholly  or  partially  by  enemy  subjects  or  is  subject  to  enemy 
influence  and  whose  names  are  included  in  a  special  list. 

"  B.  They  will  prohibit  the  importation  into  their  territories 
of  all  goods  originating  in  or  coming  from  enemy  countries. 

"  C.  They  will  devise  means  of  establishing  a  system  enabling 
contracts  entered  into  with  enemy  subjects  and  injurious  to 
national  interests  to  be  cancelled  unconditionally. 
"  Further, 

"  Business  undertakings  owned  or  operated  by  enemy  sub- 
jects in  the  territories  of  the  Allies  will  %11  be  sequestrated  or 
placed  under  control  ;  and  measures  will  be  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  winding  up  some  of  these  undertakings  and  of  realising 
their  assets,  the  proceeds  of  such  realisation  remaining  seques- 
trated or  under  control. 
"Furthermore, 

"  The  Allies  will  complete  the  measures  already  taken  for 
the  restriction  of  enemy  supplies,  both  in  the  Mother-countries 
and  in  the  Dominions,  Colonies,  and  Protectorates,  (1)  by 
unifying  the  lists  of  contraband  and  of  export  prohibition,  and 
particularly  by  prohibiting  the  export  of  all  commodities  de- 
clared absolute  or  conditional  contraband,  and  (2)  by  making 
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grant  of  licences  for  export  to  neutral  countriea  from  which  ex- 
port to  enemy  territories  might  take  place  conditional  npon  the 
existence  in  snch  countriee  of  control  organisations  approved 
by  the  Allies  ;  or,  in  the  abaence  of  such  organisations,  npon 
special  guarantees,  such  as  the  Umitation  of  quantities  exported, 
eapervision  by  Allied  Consular  ofBcers,  etc." 

The  "  Transitory  Measures  for  the  Period  of  Commercial, 
Industrial,  Agricultural,  and  Maritime  reconstruction  of  the 
Allied  Conntries  "  were  five  in  number.  It  is  not  possible  in  the 
space  available  to  quote  these  resolutions  verbatim,  bat  their 
purport  was  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Allies  jointly  declare  that  coantries  spoliated  by  the 
enemy  shall  have  prior  claim  upon  the  resources  of  the  Allies 
in  the  reconstruction  vfhich  will  follow  the  war. 

2.  No  "most-favoured-nation"  treatment  shall  be  granted 
to  enemy  countries  for  a  term  of  years  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace. 

3.  During  the  period  of  reconstruction  the  natural  resources 
of  the  Allied  countries  should  be  conserved  for  their  mutual 
benefit,  in  preference  to  any  other  countries. 

4.  In  order  to  prevent  aggressive  damping,  the  commerce  of 
enemy  powers  shall  be  submitted  to  special  treatment,  either 
actual  prohibition  or  other  effective  measures. 

6.  The  Allies  will  devise  measures  for  preventing  enemy 
subjects  from  exercising,  in  their  territories,  certain  indnstries 
or  professions  which  concern  national  defence  or  economic  in- 
dependence 

Still  more  interesting  was  the  series  of  resolutions  under  the 
heading  "  Permanent  Measures  of  Mutual  Assistance  and  Col- 
laboration among  the  Allies,"  because  these  resolutions  revealed 
the  permanent  European  policy  of  the  Governments  concerned, 
and  the  state  in  which  the  members  of  those  Governments  ex- 
pected the  Continent  to  emerge  from  the  war.  They  envisaged 
the  Europe  of  the  future  as  still  a  Europe  divided  into  two 
groups  of  mutually  hostile  Powers,  such  as  had  existed  from 
the  date  of  the  Franco-British  Entente  onwards,  but  with  the 
difference  that  one  group  would  be  weakened  and  reduced.  The 
substance  of  this  third  series  of  resolutions  was  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Allies  decide  to  take  the  necessary  steps  without 
delay  to  render  themselves  independent  of  the  enemy  countries 
in  so  far  as  regards  the  raw  materials  and  manufactured  articles 
essential  to  the  norma!  development  of  their  economic  activities. 
These  measures  should  be  directed  to  assuring  the  independence 
of  the  Allies  not  only  so  far  as  concerns  their  sources  of  supply, 
but  also  as  regards  their  financial,  commercial,  and  maritime 
organisation.  These  objects  are  to  be  achieved  by  different 
methods,  "  having  regard  to  the  principles  which  govern  the 
economic  policy  "  of  the  countries  concerned,  these  methods 
being  such  as  customs  duties,  state  subsidies,  or  financial  assist- 
ance for  scientific  and  technical  research. 
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2.  In  order  to  permit  the  iaterchange  of  their  products  the 
Allies  undertake  to  adopt  meaeares  for  facilitatiQg  their  mntnal 
trade  relations  both  by  the  establishment  of  direct  and  rapid 
land  and  sea  transport  services  at  low  rates,  and  by  the  exten- 
sion and  improvement  of  postal,  telegraphic,  and  other  com- 
manications. 

8.  In  regard  to  patents,  trade-marks,  copyrights,  etc.,  the 
Allies  agree  to  adopt,  ae  far  as  possible,  a  miiform  procedure, 
onder  the  advice  of  technical  experts. 

The  first  and  second  series  of  resolutions,  especially  the  first, 
were  largely  in  the  nature  of  platitudes,  but  it  will  be  seen  thai 
the  third  series  was  intended  to  be  of  a  drastic  character.  The 
phrase  referring  to  the  "  principles  governing  economic  policy  " 
was  evidently,  however,  inserted  at  the  wish  of  the  British 
delegates  in  order  not  definitely  to  commit  G-reat  Britain  to  a 
permanent  abandonment  of  Free  Trade.  The  policy  laid  down 
at  this  Paris  Conference  met  with  all  but  unanimous  approval 
in  France,  and  at  the  end  of  June  all  the  resolutions  were 
formally  ratified  and  adopted  by  the  French  Cabinet. 

Throughout  the  year,  or  at  any  rate  up  to  the  last  few 
weeks  of  the  year,  French  politics  were  singularly  uninteresting 
by  reason  of  the  fact  already  mentioned  that  there  existed  no 
Opposition.  The  political  conflicts  which  occurred  never  turned 
upon  any  di£Ference  of  opinion  about  principles,  but  only  upon 
details  of  administration,  or  upon  snch  personal  questions  as  the 
fitness  of  particular  statesmen  for  particular  posts.  In  June 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  sat  for  seven  days  in  secret  committee 
and  thereafter  passed  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Government 
by  537  votes  to  97.  The  resolution  expressing  this  confidence 
stated  that  the  Chamber  was  resolved  to  co-operate  in  all  pos- 
sible ways  with  the  Qovemment  in  prosecuting  the  war,  whilst 
abstaining  from  all  interference  in  actual  military  operations ; 
and  recognising  that  through  the  Secret  Committee  the  Chamber 
had  become  effectively  informed  upon  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
it  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  have  recourse  again,  if  necessary, 
to  the  same  procedure ;  further,  the  Chamber  decided  to  insti- 
tute and  organise  a  direct  delegation  which  should  exercise, 
with  the  co-operation  of  tiie  Oovemment,  direct  and  effective 
control  over  all  the  services,  the  object  of  which  was  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  the  army. 

The  rate  of  French  war  expenditure  constantly  increased 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  had  risen  to  the  terrible  fignre  of 
3,700,000?.  per  day.  During  the  year  war  credits  to  the  extent 
of  1,283,000,000/.  were  vot^,  that  is,  considerably  more  than 
in  the  whole  of  the  previous  seventeen  months  ;  and  the  total 
war  credits  covering  the  period  np  to  December  31  thus 
amounted  to  2,440,000,000/.  Thus  the  French  national  debt  at 
the  end  of  the  year  was  not  far  short  of  four  milliard  sterling. 
(See  above,  page  218.) 

On   September  19,  a   somewhat  dramatic  sitting  of  the 
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Chamber  of  Deputiea  was  held.  A  certain  M.  Brizoo,  one  of 
the  minate  group  of  two  or  three  dissentient  Socialist  deputies 
who  took  an  unnsnal  view  of  the  war,  made  a  speech  in  favour 
of  entering  into  immediate  peace  negotiations.  Amidst  great 
excitement,  he  was  answered  by  M.  Briand,  who  in  a  fiery 
speech  denounced  the  idea  of  negotiating  with  an  enemy  who 
stood  upon  the  soil  of  France,  and  rejected  the  suggestion  of  a 
peace  attained  by  compromise. 

Bather  more  than  a  month  later,  at  the  end  of  October,  the 
decision  expressed  by  M,  Briand  received  renewed  support  at  a 
congress  of  the  Badical- Socialist  Party.  The  Badical-Socialists 
were  the  strongest  single  party  in  French  politics,  both  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  in  the  Senate,  and  as  a  party  of  the 
"  Left  "  (the  SocifthstB  were  the  only  party  farther  to  the  Left 
than  the  Badical-Socialists)  their  pro-war  sentiments  gained  in 
importance,  since  in  France  as  in  all  countries  war  enthusiasms 
might  be  expected  to  abate  first  amongst  Socialists  and  extreme 
Radicals.  The  Badical-Socialist  party  possessed  about  170 
adherents  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  President  of  the 
party  was  M.  Franklin-Bouillon  in  successioa  to  M.  Caillaux. 
The  latter  politician  had  been  suspected  of  not  being  entirely  in 
accord  with  the  popular  sentiments  on  the  war.  The  resolution 
passed  unanimously  at  the  congress  expressed  "  the  determina- 
tion of  the  party  to  persevere  in  the  policy  of  the  Union  Sacrie," 
that  is,  to  avoid  all  party  polemics,  and  "  to  fight  on  to  complete 
victory."  The  meeting  rejected  "  as  illusory,  disastrous,  and  as 
placing  a  premium  on  another  war,  any  peace  which  did  not 
restore  to  their  full  rights  the  small  nations  odiously  outraged, 
and  to  France  the  territories  torn  from  her,  and  which  did  not 
furnish  the  guarantees  indispensable  for  her  security."  It  was 
understood  that  the  reference  to  territories  "  torn  from  France  " 
was  intended  to  include  not  only  the  districts  conquered  in 
1914  but  also  the  region  annexed  by  Germany  in  1871,  that  is, 
Alsace-Lorraine.  This  declaration  was  therefore  significant, 
because  it  implied  that  all  the  French  parties,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  extreme  Left  (the  Socialists),  were  prepared  to 
make  the  recovery  of  Alsace-Lorraine  a  condition  of  peace  ;  and 
t^ere  was  no  donbt  that  even  some  of  the  Socialists  were  of  the 
same  opinion. 

During  the  autumn  another  secret  session  of  the  Chamber 
was  held,  and  following  upon  this,  in  December,  there  was  a 
reorganisation  of  the  Cabinet,  the  number  of  Cabinet  Ministers 
being  reduced.  M.  Briand  remained  Prime  Minister  and 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  other  members  of  the  re- 
duced War  Cabinet  were  M.  Bibot  (Finance  Minister),  General 
Lyautez  (War  Minister),  Admiral  Lacaye  (Minister  of  Marine), 
M.  Thomas  (Minister  of  Munitions),  and  M.  Painlev6  (Minister 
of  Inventions) . 

The  peace  proposals  made  by  Germany  in  December  were 
received  in  France  with  scepticism  and  derision.     At  a  session 
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of  the  Senate  on  December  19,  the  Premier  referred  to  these 
proposals  in  a  manner  which  made  it  clear  that  they  would  be 
OQCompro  mi  singly  rejected  by  France  and  her  Allies.  M.  Briand, 
speaking  with  scorn,  said  that  he  deemed  the  proposals  a  sign 
of  the  increasing  weakness  of  the  enemy,  but  that  the  sugges- 
tion conld  not  be  taken  serioasly.  The  French  people  when 
they  heard  of  the  victory  of  Verdun,  had,  he  said,  shouted 
aloud,  "  That  is  the  best  reply." 

Nevertheless,  the  peace  offer  of  the  German  Government 
and  the  German  people  did  not  go  entirely  without  response 
from  France.  The  categorical  refusal  which  came  from  the 
Paris  Government  represented  the  wishes  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  French  people,  but  not  of  all.  During  the  autumn  a 
certain  unrest  began  to  manifest  itself  in  the  Socialist  party, 
and  the  German  peace  offer  caused  this  unrest  to  develop  into 
open  dissension,  which  threatened  a  definite  rupture  of  the 
party.  Early  in  the  autumn  a  minute  minority  of  extreme 
Socialists  began  to  speak  of  peace  by  negotiation,  and  during 
December  this  section  grew  in  influence  with  such  extraordin- 
ary rapidity,  that  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  they  were 
any  longer  only  a  minority  of  the  party.  The  Socialist  Party, 
it  should  be  said,  numbered  about  100  members  of  the  Chamber. 
Mow  after  the  German  Note  had  been  received,  some  of  the 
Socialist  Federations,  notably  the  important  Federation  of  the 
Seine,  passed  resolutions  calhng  upon  the  Allied  Governments 
to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  be  informed  officially  of  the 
German  conditions  of  peace,  to  refuse  no  proposal  without 
giving  it  serious  consideration,  and  to  submit  such  proposals 
to  the  Parliaments  concerned.  The  resolutions  further  stated 
that  in  the  event  of  the  German  proposals  appearing  inaccept- 
able,  the  Entente  Governments  ought  themselves  to  state  pre- 
cise counter-proposals  explaining  definitely  the  war-aims  which 
they  considered  necessary  to  peace. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  attitude  of  those  who  framed  these 
resolutions  was  very  unlike  that  of  the  French  Ministry.  In 
this  Socialist  movement  one  may  see  the  hrst  attempt  at 
forming  a  real  Opposition  in  Prance.  The  movement  did  not 
serious^  begin,  however,  until  after  the  German  peace  proposal, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  still  too  early  to  tell  whether 
the  new  dissentient  Socialists  would  become  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  influence  the  course  of  French  history.  Although  the 
resolution  referred  to  above  was  carried  by  various  district 
Federations  of  the  Socialists,  the  national  congress  of  the 
Socialist  Party,  meeting  on  December  28,  carried  (though  only 
by  a  very  small  majority)  a  resolution  condemning  the  German 
peace  proposals  on  the  ground  of  their  vagueness  and  refusing 
under  the  circumstances  then  existing  to  enter  into  relations 
even  with  the  anti-war  minority  of  German  Sociahsta 

President  Wilson's  intervention  in  the  discussion  of  the 
peace  proposals  was  received  unfavourably  by  most  Frenchmen, 
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but  the  dissentient  group  of  Socialists,  which  had  now  come 
into  existence,  were  naturally  delighted  to  see  the  American 
President  making  exactly  the  same  request  to  the  belligerent 
Governments  which  they  theniselyes  had  made  to  the  Entente 
Governments  a  few  days  before — namely,  to  state  in  precise 
language  what  their  war-aims  really  were.  Nevertbelesa,  sur- 
prise and  some  resentment  were  caused  in  France  by  Mr. 
Wilson's  statement  that  the  declared  aims  of  all  the  belligerents 
were  virtoally  identical. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  sum  of  345,000,000?.  waa 
voted  by  Parliament  for  the  war  expenses  daring  the  first 
quarter  of  1917. 

In  October  a  second  French  War  Loan  was  issued,  the  first 
having  been  issued  in  the  autumn  of  the  previous  year.  The 
loan  was  to  bear  interest  at  5  per  cent. ,  and  the  price  at  which 
the  new  Rentes  were  issued  was  SSi^.  Both  capital  and  interest 
were  to  be  exempt  from  all  French  taxes,  both  present  and 
future.  The  result  waa  announced  in  the  Chamber  by  M.  Ribot, 
the  Finance  Minister,  on  November  9,  and  he  stated  that 
454,400,0002.  had  been  subscribed.  Of  this  sum,  no  less  than 
54i  per  cent,  was  "new  money."  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  money  had  been  raised  in  small  subscriptions  from  numerous 
humble  individuals,  and  M.  Eibot  mentioned  the  interesting 
fact  that  in  the  provinces  160,000,000  francs  bad  been  paid  in 
gold  coins.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  funds  raised  by  this  loan 
covered  less  than  half  the  war  expenditure  for  the  year. 


In  November,  1915,  Italy  had  agreed  to  adhere  to  the  Pact 
of  London,  the  treaty  by  which  Russia,  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  Japan  had  bound  themselves  not  to  make  any  separate 
peace  in  the  Great  War.  Yet  both  in  respect  of  the  legal  posi- 
tion of  the  Government  and  in  respect  of  the  state  of  public 
opinion,  Italy's  attitude  towards  the  conflict  was  not  quite  that 
of  the  three  original  signatories  of  the  pact.  Italy  was  at  war 
with  Austria- Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria,  but  was  not  legally 
at  war  with  Germany,  the  chief  enemy  of  the  Triple  Entente. 
Moreover,  Italy  had  not  been  a  guarantor  of  Belgian  neutrality, 
and  a  large  minority  of  Itahans  had  originally  been  opposed  to 
any  participation  in  the  war,  even  a  limited  campaign  against 
Austria-Hungary.  When  war  was  actually  declared,  however, 
in  May,  1915,  the  greater  number  of  the  neutralists  showed 
themselves  prepared  to  accept  the  fact  of  war  and  to  support 
what  had  become  the  national  cause,  and  hence  the  beginning 
of  1916  found  the  large  majority  of  Italians  loyally  following  the 
great  Liberal  leaders,  Signer  Salandra  and  Baron  Sonnino. 
Even  so,  however,  the  neutralists  who  continued  to  maintain 
their  opposition  formed  a  body  of  opinion  much  larger  and  more 
influential  than  the  trifling  anti-war  minority  in  Great  Britain. 
The  extraordinary  unoniaiity  of  opinion  which  prevailed  in 
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France  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  only  less  striking  unanimity 
in  Bassia,  could  not  be  paralleled  in  Italy.  The  interventionistB 
had  consisted  of  the  Nationalists,  some  Conserratives,  the 
Liberals,  the  Badicals,  the  Eepubhcans,  and  the  Beformist 
Socialists,  whilst  the  neutralists  had  originally  comprised  a 
heterogeneous  conglomeration  of  Clericals,  most  of  the  Con- 
servatives, the  Official  Socialists,  and  the  Syndicalists.  The 
Conservatives  had  accepted  the  accomplished  fact,  however,  and 
their  famous  leader,  Signor  Giolitti,  had  gone  into  retirement 
after  the  failure  of  his  efforts  to  maintain  peaca  Thus  it  came 
about  that  the  anti-war  cause  was  supported  only  by  the  Official 
Socialists  and  by  a  few  ultra-Clerical  politicians  representing  the 
views  of  the  Vatican,  whose  political  associations  were  with 
Austria  and  Spain,  rather  than  with  the  Itahan  kingdom.  The 
parliamentary  opposition  was  carried  on  exclusively  by  the 
Socialists,  who  mustered  about  75  votes  in  the  Lower  House, 
the  total  number  of  deputies  being  506. 

In  Fehrnary  a  highly  important  French  mission  paid  a  visit 
to  Borne.  The  mission  consisted  of  the  French  Premier  him- 
self, M.  Briand,  and  of  M.  Albert  Thomas,  the  Minister  of 
Munitions,  M.  L^on  Bourgeois,  and  several  other  high  officials. 
The  French  Ministers  arrived  in  Rome  on  February  10,  and 
were  entertained  at  a  banquet  at  the  Consulta  that  eveoing, 
brief  speeches  emphasising  the  friendship  of  France  and  Italy 
being  made  by  Baron  Sonnino  and  M.  Briand.  The  following 
day  the  two  Premiers  had  long  conversations,  and  M.  Thomas 
conferred  with  General  Zupelli,  the  Italian  "War  Minister.  It 
was  announced  that  the  object  of  the  visit  was  to  attain  a  more 
complete  co-ordination  of  the  efforts  of  the  allied  Powers,  more 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  the  manufacture  of  munitions  of 
war.  Immediately  after  these  conferences  a  Boyol  Decree  was 
issued  forbidding  trade  between  Italy  and  Germany,  but  the 
latter  conntry  did  not  make  this  action  a  casus  belli. 

The  Parliament  was  opened  on  March  1,  and  Signor  Bissolati 
made  a  speech  proposing  that  greetings  should  be  sent  to  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  expressing  the  sympathy  which 
Italy  felt  with  France  and  the  unity  of  all  the  Allies.  The  motion 
was  carried  by  acclamation,  only  the  Official  Socialists  refusing 
to  rise  to  support  it.  The  meeting  of  Parliament  revealed  con- 
siderable discontent  among  the  interventionist  parties  which 
were  not  represented  in  the  Ministry,  that  is,  all  the  interven- 
tionists other  than  the  Liberals ;  and  the  Cabinet  was  criticised 
for  weakness  in  not  having  declared  war  on  Germany.  The 
Government  were  also  criticised  for  their  alleged  neglect  of 
various  economic  problems  that  had  been  raised  by  the  war,  but 
on  March  19  a  vote  of  confidence  was  carried  in  the  Lower 
House  by  394  to  61.  The  Badical  interventionists  made  it  clear, 
however,  through  the  moutb  of  Signor  Bissolati,  that  it  was 
only  their  sense  of  patriotism  which  made  them  vote  for  the 
Government  in  this  troublous  time,  and  that  they  were  far  from 
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thinking  that  the  Ministry  had  acted  with  the  necesBary  decision. 
Signer  Bissolati's  influence  was  lapidly  increasing  at  this  time 
and  he  was  recognised  as  the  leader  of  the  Radicals,  Bepablicans, 
and  Beformist  Socialists. 

Italy,  which  was  a  poverty-stricken  coontry  even  before  the 
war,  found  herself  in  a  difficult  position  financially  at  this  time. 
The  Italian  debt  before  the  war  stood  at  580,000,000i.  The  cost 
of  the  war  was  estimated  at  about  390,000,000i.  up  to  June  30, 
1916,  and  of  this  sum  only  200,000,000^.  had  been  covered  by 
the  war  loan.  Thus  the  Italian  debt  amounted  even  in  the 
middle  of  the  year  to  nearly  one  milliard  sterling,  a  sum  which 
would  weigh  very  heavily  upon  the  Italian  people,  and  which 
they  would  probably  bear  with  greater  difficulty  than  the 
wealthier  nations  would  find  in  carrying  the  larger  debts  which 
they  were  respectively  B>ccumulating.  The  It^ilian  revenue  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  was  120,281, 113i.,  and  the  ex- 
penditure, excluding  war  charges,  was  118,421,800^.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  the  revenue  for  the  financial  year  1916-17  would 
amount  to  ll4,700,000i. 

At  the  end  of  March  the  British  Prime  Minister  paid  an 
official  visit  to  Italy.  Mr.  Asquith  arrived  in  Kome  on  March 
31,  and  that  evening  Baron  Sonnino,  the  Foreign  Minister,  gave 
a  dinner  in  his  honour  at  the  Foreign  GfBce.  On  April  1  the 
British  Premier  bad  a  bnsy  day.  In  the  morning  he  paid  an 
official  visit  to  the  Pope,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  Mayor  of 
Borne,  Prince  Colonna,  gave  a  reception  at  the  Capitol  in  his 
honour.  Prince  Colonna  made  a  speech  emphasising  the  sym- 
pathy which  had  existed  between  Italy  and  Great  Britain  for 
many  years,  and  Mr.  Asquith  in  his  reply  stated  that  he  had 
come  from  England  and  from  France  to  declare  the  solidarity 
of  the  Allies  at  that  critical  moment  in  the  world's  history,  and 
said  that  nowhere  could  the  high  aims  of  the  Entente  be  more 
fitly  proclaimed  than  in  the  Capitol  of  Bome,  which  had  been  the 
centre  and  sooice  of  so  many  of  the  ideals  which  had  guided  the 
development  of  the  nations  of  "Western  Europe.  In  the  evening 
a  dirmer  was  given  by  Sir  Bennell  Bodd,  tlie  British  Ambas- 
sador, at  the  Embassy,  and  most  of  the  members  of  the  Italian 
Cabinet  were  present  at  this  function.  On  the  following  day, 
Sunday,  April  2,  Signor  Salandra  gave  a  luncheon  at  the  Hotel 
Excelsior,  at  which  courtesies  and  the  usual  historic  references 
were  again  exchanged.  That  evening  Mr.  Asquith  left  Rome 
for  the  Italian  Headquarters,  where  he  spent  April  3  and  4, 
being  received  by  the  King  and  by  General  Cadorna,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

The  Aastrian  victories  in  Tyrol  and  northern  Venetia  at  the 
end  of  May  caused  intense  dissatisfaction  in  Italy,  and  led  speedily 
to  an  internal  political  crisis.  Criticism  was  first  seriously  ex- 
pressed in  the  Lower  House  when  the  Budget  was  being  die- 
cussed  on  June  8  and  9.  On  the  former  day  Signor  Chie&a 
proposed  a  motion  calling  upon  the  Government  to  make  a 
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statement  on  the  military  situatioD,  and  altboagb  this  motion 
was  withdrawn  after  an  appeal  by  Signot  Salandra,  who  asked 
for  patience,  the  feeling  of  the  Gbamber  was  apparent  to  all. 
The  House  was  then  asked  by  the  Ministry  to  continue  the  de- 
bate on  the  Budget,  more  particularly  the  vote  for  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  but  no  fewer  than  110  members  who  were  named 
to  speak  withdrew  tbeir  names,  an  embarrassing  form  of  criti- 
cism. On  June  9  the  estimates  for  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
were  passed  by  191  votes  to  120,  and  those  for  the  Colonial 
Office  by  203  to  108,  both  these  majorities  being  much  below 
those  customarily  obtained  by  the  Government  since  the  war. 
On  the  following  day,  June  10,  the  crisis  came  to  a  head.  The 
Prime  Minister  made  a  formal  statement  on  the  miHtary  situa- 
tion which  was  regarded  by  most  parties  as  highly  unsatisfactory , 
since  he  openly  confessed  that  with  properly  prepared  defences 
the  Austrian  invasion  could  have  been  rendered  impossible. 
The  confession  that  the  Italian  defences  were  not  properly  pre- 
pared after  twelve  months  of  war  was  regarded  as  a  damning 
fact.  A  direct  vote  of  confidence  followed,  and  the  Government 
were  defeated  by  197  to  158.     The  adverse  majority  was  com- 

g)sed  of  the  most  heterogeneous  elements,  Giolittians,  Kadicals, 
fficial  Socialists,  Conservatives,  Bepublicans  (led  by  Signer 
Cbiesa),  and  the  influential  Interventionist  Sociahsts,  led  by  the 
now  famous  Signor  Bissolati.  About  100  deputies  abstained 
from  voting.  On  June  12,  Signor  Salandra  announced  the 
resignation  of  his  Cabinet.  The  leader  of  the  Radicals,  Signor 
Alassio,  formally  demanded  that  a  new  Government  should  be 
constituted,  consisting  of  a  coalition  of  all  the  pro-war  parties. 
The  Liberal  Party  in  the  country  were  naturally  furious  at  the 
fall  of  what  they  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  Governments 
that  Italy  had  ever  had,  and  they  pointed  out  that  the  various 
parties  which  by  their  combination  had  brought  about  the  crisis 
were  utterly  opposed  to  one  another  on  the  issues  of  the  war. 

The  King  returned  to  Bome  immediately  after  the  crisis 
arose,  and  conferred  with  all  the  leading  personages,  more  par- 
ticularly with  Signor  Paolo  Boselli,  a  veteran  statesman  of  the 
Lower  House.  It  soon  became  evident  that  influential  circles 
were  in  favour  of  a  Coalition  Government,  and  it  was  at  once 
regarded  as  probable  that  Signor  Boselli  would  be  the  new 
Premier.  In  spite  of  his  age^he  was  seventy-eight — it  was 
known  that  he  would  be  more  likely  than  most  men  to  be  able 
to  bold  together  the  heterogeneous  Ministry,  and  within  a  few 
days  the  King  asked  him  to  form  a  Government.  Ultimately 
the  new  Cabinet  was  constituted  as  follows  : — 

Primt  Minister — Signor  Boaalli. 

Forei^  MinisteT — SaroD  Sonnitto. 

Comnisiionar  for  War  Servicet — Signor  BilBolati. 

MiniaUr  of  the  Interior — Signoi  Oiliuido. 

Miniater  of  War — GoDecal  Mocrono. 

MinisSer  of  the  Treasury — Signor  Carc&no, 

Minttter  of  Marine — Admiral  Goni. 

Uiniiter  for  Education— S\gaoi  Buffini. 
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SlmiiteT  for  CoIontM — Signor  Coloaino. 
Minister  of  AgrituUttrt — Signor  BaimeTl. 
ilinister  of  Poits — Signor  Fero. 

And  to  this  list  must  be  added  half  a  dozen  other  MinisterB 
holding  appointments  of  leaser  importance.  The  fact  that  Baron 
Soanino  remained  at  the  Foreign  Office  was  considered  highly 
satisfactory  by  the  Powers  of  the  Triple  Entente.  The  strongest 
personalities  in  this  Government  were  the  Prime  Minister,  the 
Foreign  Minister,  Signor  Bissolati,  and  Signor  Orlando,  and  the 
new  Ministry  had  a  more  anti-German  character  than  that  which 
it  succeeded,  especially  having  regard  to  the  presence  of  Signor 
Bissolati,  who  had  himself  been  on  active  service  and  whose 
warlike  sentiments  would  not  have  been  out  of  place  in  a  Min- 
ister of  France,  a  country  that  he  greatly  admired.  One  of  the 
minor  posts  was  filled  by  Signor  Meda,  a  moderate  Clerical,  and 
this  was  considered  an  event  of  much  significance,  because  since 
1870  no  Clerical  had  previously  entered  an  Italian  Government. 
How  far  Signor  Meda  truly  represented  the  attitude  of  the 
Vatican  was,  however,  another  question.  The  Official  Socialists 
were,  of  course,  totally  unrepresented  in  the  new  Ministry,  and 
they  maintained  their  avow^  opposition  to  the  war  ;  but  all  the 
other  parties  had  one  or  more  representatives  in  the  Government. 
It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  none  of  the  really  prominent 
Conservatives  were  included,  Signor  Giolitti  and  his  chief  lieu- 
tenants maintaining  their  attitude  of  cold  acquiescence  in  the 
conrse  of  events.    Signor  Boselli  himself  was  a  moderate  Liberal. 

The  new  Cabinet  thus  formed  proved  to  be  a  strong  Ad- 
ministration and  remained  in  power  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
It  fulfilled  its  promise  of  prosecuting  the  war  in  a  more  vigorous 
manner,  and  before  many  weeks  had  passed  the  new  Govern- 
ment brought  Italy  into  line  with  her  Allies  by  declaring  war 
on  Germany.  The  relations  with  Germany  became  more 
strained  immediately  after  the  Cabinet  took  office.  In  the 
middle  of  July  the  German  Government  decided  to  take  the 
serious  step  of  treating  the  Italians  in  Germany  as  "  enemy 
aliens,"  a  move  which  involved  Italians  resident  in  that  country 
in  serious  commercial  loss.  This  did  not  lead  to  an  immediate 
declaration  of  war,  the  Italian  Government  preferring  to  make 
their  action  coincide  with  Bumania's  declaration  against  Austria^ 
Hungary.  On  August  27,  however,  the  Italian  Government 
declared  war  upon  Germany  through  the  medium  of  the  Swiss 
Government,  the  declaration  to  be  considered  as  taking  effect 
as  from  August  28.  In  an  explanatory  memorandum  published 
at  the  same  time  the  Government  stated  that  Germany  had 
given  Italy  many  occasions  for  a  declaration  of  war,  by  assist- 
ing Austria-Hungary  with  arms  and  munitions,  by  allowing 
numerous  German  officers  and  soldiers  to  serve  in  the  Austrian 
armies  against  Italy,  by  treating  Italian  subjects  as  enemy  aliens, 
and  in  other  ways. 

Bo  far  as  could  be  judged  from  the  Press  the  majority  of  the 
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people  welcomed  this  extension  of  the  war,  nearly  all  the  papers 
acclaiming  the  action  of  the  Government.  The  only  exceptions 
were  the  organs  of  the  Official  Socialist  Party  and  a  few  of  the 
Conservative  journals,  whose  comments  were  heavily  censored, 
and  were  therefore  no  doubt  unfavourable  to  the  new  move. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  was  singularly  uneventful.  The 
chief  anxiety  of  thoughtful  Italians  was  their  country's  very 
serious  financial  situation. 

At  the  time  of  the  German  peace-move  in  December  the 
Italian  Government  acted  in  close  accord  with  the  other  En- 
tente countries,  and  in  rejecting  the  German  offer  the  Cabinet 
appeared  to  possess  the  solid  support  of  that  large  majority  of 
the  Italian  nation  who  had  tbroughont  favoured  all  the  war 
measures. 


CHAPTER  II 

GERMANY  AKD  AUSTBIA-EUNGART. 
I.  GERMANY. 

Great  though  the  strength  of  the  German  nation  was,  that 
strength  was  severely  strained  after  seventeen  months  of  the 
European  War.  The  German  Army,  whose  total  strength 
cannot  have  exceeded  eight  millions  of  men  in  1914,  had 
suffered  nearly  three  million  casualties,  and  of  these  the  soldiers 
killed  numbered  almost  eight  hundred  thousand.  Loss  of  life 
on  this  terrible  scale  was  a  serious  matter,  even  for  such  a 
powerful  and  populous  conntry  as  Germany.  And  the  financial 
losses  v?ere  also  very  great.  By  the  end  of  1915  the  Eeichstag 
had  sanctioned  the  expenditure  of  two  milliard  sterling  upon 
war  purposes,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  had  to  be  met  by  loans ; 
and  this  added  to  the  pre-war  debt  of  the  empire,  240,000,000/., 
brought  the  German  federal  debt  up  to  the  huge  sum  of 
2,240,000,000/.  Nor  can  this  be  said  to  have  been  the  total 
indebtedness  of  the  German  nation,  for  the  debts  of  the  indi- 
vidual states,  BO  recently  federated,  must  be  added.  The  state 
debt  of  the  Pmssian  kingdom  alone  amounted  to  nearly 
500,000,000;.,  and  the  liabilities  of  the  minor  states  were  esti- 
mated at  approximately  300,000,000/.,  so  that  the  financial  bur- 
den of  the  German  people  was,  even  after  only  seventeen  months  of 
the  war  had  passed,  over  three  milliard  sterling.  Furthermore, 
the  war  had  greatly  reduced  the  standard  of  living.  The 
blockade  of  the  German  coasts  by  the  British  fleet  had  failed  to 
cause  starvation,  and  had  produced  no  serious  scarcity  of  the 
materials  essential  for  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  hut  it  had 
caused  a  very  disagreeable  insufficiency  of  certain  kinds  of  food. 
In  particular,  the  supply  of  meat  had  become  very  inadequate, 
and  butter  was  extremely  scarca    These  trials,  the  horrible 
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loss  of  life,  the  waste  of  wealth,  the  arduous,  anpleaaant,  and 
unfruitful  labour,  had  produced  in  the  German  people  a  deep 

yearning  for  peace.  But  the  sufFeriugs  were  not  insupportable, 
and  were  not  such  as  to  cause  either  the  Government,  or  the 
Parliament,  or  the  German  nation  to  consider  for  an  instant 
the  possibility  of  unconditional  surrender  to  the  country's 
enemies. 

Early  in  the  year  a  change  was  made  in  the  federal  con- 
stitution which,  thoagh  of  very  little  practical  importance, 
involved  an  important  principle  and  was  of  interest  to  students 
of  constitutional  law.  During  the  forty-five  j^ears  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  new  German  Empire,  the  question  of  the  closer 
unification  of  the  federated  states  had  often  been  discussed. 
The  existence  of  subordinate  parliaments  was  not  to  be  re- 
garded, of  course,  as  in  itself  a  sign  of  political  backwardness; 
indeed,  rather  the  contrary.  The  centralised  form  of  govern- 
ment happened  to  be  the  universal  development  among  the 
nations  of  Western  and  Northern  Europe,  but  the  federal 
organisation  was  not  only  established  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
Central  Europe,  in  Austria,  Croatia,  and  Switzerland,  aa  well  as 
Germany,  but  was  also,  of  course,  the  principle  adopted  in  the 
advanced  overseas  democracies,  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Australia.  In  Germany,  however,  local  autonomy  had 
mediteval  aspects.  The  twenty-one  vassal  kinglings  of  Germany 
constituted  a  curious  relic  of  feudalism  that  was  absolutely 
unique  in  the  civilised  world.  Moreover,  the  individual  states 
preserved  exceptionally  great  powers.  The  functions  of  the 
Bavarian  Parliament  were  wider  in  scope  than  those  of  the 
Bohemian  Diet.  Again,  each  of  the  Austrian  provinces  was  a 
single  area  of  considerable  extent,  whereas  many  of  the  German 
states  were  almost  ludicrously  minute,  and  most  of  them  con- 
sisted not  of  a  single  territory  respectively,  but  of  fragments 
geographically  disunited,  whose  political  union  had  come  about 
only  through  the  accidents  of  the  family  history  and  inheritance 
of  the  nobles  who  had  acquired  the  dignity  of  petty  sovereigns. 
This  geographical  separation  caused  some  awkwat^ness  in  ad- 
ministration, and  the  aggregate  area  of  the  seven  German 
"  principalities  "  was  only  2,300  square  miles — less  than  that 
of  Devonshire.  Yet,  since  the  great  changes  of  1866  and  1871 
no  further  steps  towards  the  union  of  the  states  had  been  taken. 
In  1909,  however.  Prince  Karl  Gunther  of  Schwarzbure- 
Sondershausen  died,  and  the  crown  was  then  inherited  by  his 
cousin,  Prince  Gunther  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  the  head 
of  the  younger  branch  of  the  same  royal  family.  For  seven 
years  the  principalities  were  linked  together  only  by  the  personal 
bond,  but  in  February,  1916,  a  joint  convention  of  the  diets  of 
the  two  states  was  held  at  Erfurt,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
principalities  should  be  amalgamated  into  one  state,  the  speakers 
pointing  out  that  this  action  would  be  a  sign  of  the  union  of 
hearts  prevailing  between  all  Germans  at  this  time.     The  two 
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states  thns  agreed  between  themBelves,  bnt  the  arrangemeDta 
between  the  two  local  diets  and  the  imperial  authorities  were 
postponed,  apparently  until  the  time  of  the  post-war  settlement 
The  onited  states,  which  are  situated  in  central  Germany,  close 
to  the  Dortbem  border  of  Bavaria,  consisted  even  after  their 
amalgamation  of  three  disconnected  territories. 

The  proceedings  and  debates  in  the  Beichstag  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  were  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  problems  raised  by  the  war  were  discuSBed  in 
the  Oerman  Parliament  in  more  definite  terms,  if  not  with 
greater  freedom,  than  in  any  other  legisJatare  in  Europe,  these 
debates  are  of  mncb  historical  interest.  The  proceedings  in  the 
House  during  March  were  mainly  concerned  with  finance.  A 
new  war  loan,  the  fourth  asked  for  by  the  German  Government, 
was  open  for  subscriptions  from  March  4  to  March  24.  The 
loan  was  issned  in  the  form  of  a  five  per  cent.  State  loan  re- 
deemable in  8^  years  and  in  the  shape  of  four-and-a-half  per 
cent.  Treasnry  Bonds  which  it  was  proposed  to  pay  off  gradu- 
ally between  1923  and  1932.  The  price  of  the  State  loan  was 
98^  and  that  of  the  Treasnry  Bonds  95.  The  latter  were  to  be 
redeemable  at  par.  The  financial  projects  followed  closely  the 
lines  of  those  announced  twelve  months  esjlier  (see  A.R,  1915, 
p.  213),  bnt  the  Government  now  proposed  some  serious 
measures  of  extra  war-taxation.  On  March  16,  Dr.  HelSericb, 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  made  a  long  speech  on  the  Federal 
Budget  of  1916-17.  New  taxes  were  to  be  imposed,  and  it  was 
calculated  that  these  would  produce  24,000,0002.  in  the  next 
financial  year,  and  more  in  a  whole  year.  (The  taxes  in  ques- 
tion did  not  come  into  force  nntil  some  time  after  April  1.) 
These  war-taxes  took  the  form  of  increased  taxes  on  tobacco  and 
increased  duties  on  telegraphs,  telephones,  and  letters,  and 
stamp  duties  on  railway  and  shipping  freights.  War  profits 
were  also  to  be  taxed.  The  ordinary  Budget  for  1916-17  was 
expected  to  balance  at  182,969,000!.,  considerably  the  highest 
figure  ever  reached,  and  in  addition  to  this  there  was  an  esti- 
mated Extraordinary  Expenditure  of  5,000,000/.,  apart  from  the 
direct  expenditure  on  the  war.  No  provision  was  made  for  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  war  credit  out  of  revenue.  Dr. 
Helfferich  stated  that  the  war  credit  voted  by  the  House  in 
December  would  still  be  sufficient  for  several  months,  and  be 
then  went  on  to  compare  the  financial  condition  of  the  several 
belligerent  countries.  The  Minister  said  that  the  financial 
position  of  Germany  was  much  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
belligerent,  except  perhaps  Great  Britain,  and  in  some  respects 
compared  favourably  even  with  Great  Britain.  Germany  bad 
covered  her  war  expenditure  by  long-term  loans,  whereas  Great 
Britain  had  relied  to  a  great  extent  on  short-term  loans,  which, 
he  said,  now  amounted  to  750,000,000/.  Great  Britain's 
monthly  war  expenditure  was  150,000,000/.,  whereas  that  of 
Germany  was  about  100,000,000/.    France  and  Bussia  were 
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each  spending  nearly  aa  much  as  Germany,  whereas  Austria- 
Hungary  was  spending  only  65,000,000^.  per  month.  Including 
the  Italian  expenditure  (30,000,000^.  per  month),  the  total  war 
expenditure  of  the  Quadruple  Entente  was  12,000,000i.  per  day 
(360,000,000i.  per  month),  whilst  that  of  the  Central  Powers 
was  only  5,500,000^.  per  day  {165,000,000^.  per  month).  This 
fact  was,  said  the  Minister,  of  good  augury  for  Germany  and 
her  Allies.  He  calculated  that  the  total  expenditure  of  the 
enemy  countries  up  to  March  31,  1916,  was  5,000,000,000i.  to 
5,250,000,000^.  and  that  that  of  Germany  and  her  Allies  was 
2,500,000,000^.  to  2,625,000,000^.,  the  respective  expenditures 
thus  being  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1.  Dr.  Helfferich  also  claimed 
that  the  deposits  in  German  Savings  Banks  had  increased  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  by  25,000,000i. 

It  was  anaounced  a  few  days  later  that  the  subscriptions  to 
the  Fourth  War  Loan  had  reached  a  total  of  533,000.000^  Thus 
the  four  loans  together  had  produced  the  sum  of  1,815,000,000^., 
as  against  credits  up  to  2,000,000,000^.  voted  by  the  Reichstag, 
and  an  expenditure  actually  incurred  of  about  1,700, 000 ,000(. 

At  the  end  of  1915  and  in  January  and  February,  1916,  the 
German  people  were  much  disturbed  by  the  so-called  Bara- 
long  incident,  and  great  indignation  was  expressed  all  over  the 
country.  The  German  Government  alleged,  on  the  strength  of 
certain  American  witnesses,  that  on  August  19, 1915,  the  British 
auxiliary  cruiser  Baralong  had  fired  on  and  murdered  the  help- 
less and  drowning  crew  of  a  German  submarine,  which  had  been 
disabled  by  the  cruiser  and  was  sinking.  The  German  Govern- 
ment demanded  that  those  responsible  for  this  alleged  crime 
should  be  tried  by  a  British  naval  court-martial.  The  British 
Government  refused  this  demand,  but  offered  to  submit  the  case 
to  an  American  naval  tribunal,  if  the  German  Government 
would  allow  the  same  tribunal  to  investigate  three  cases  of  al 
leged  atrocities  by  German  submarines.  The  German  Govern- 
ment replied  on  January  10,  refusing  to  agree  to  this  proposal, 
and  stating  that  the  cases  in  question  had  already  been  investi- 
gated by  the  German  naval  authorities,  and  that  it  was  only 
asked  that  British  naval  officers  should  investigate  the  Bara- 
long incident,  as  it  was  not  doubted  that  a  British  naval  tri- 
bunal would  mete  out  suitable  punishment  to  the  offenders. 
The  British  Government  sent  another  reply  on  February  25, 
hut  no  agreement  of  any  sort  was  reached.  The  Baralong  in- 
cident was  debated  in  the  Reichstag  in  January,  when  all  parties, 
including  the  anti-war  Socialists,  expressed  their  indignation 
with  the  British  Government. 

The  spring  session  of  the  Prussian  Parliament  was  of  con- 
siderable interest.  The  diet  was  opened  on  January  13,  and  on 
that  day  a  long  speech  from  the  Throne  was  read,  not  by  the 
King  himself,  but  by  Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  who,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  not  only  Imperial  Chancellor,  but  also  held 
the  position  [of  Prussian  Prime  Minister.    The  royal  message 
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began  by  eulogising  tbe  army  and  nation  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  withstood  a  world  of  enemies,  and  proceeded  to 
refer  to  the  proposals  for  new  taxation.  Additional  income-taxes 
would  be  necessary,  and  state-funds  would  be  used  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  devastated  province  of  East  Pmssia.  Then 
followed  a  vague  reference  to  the  question  of  franchise  reform. 
The  mutual  sympathy  and  understanding  which  had  arisen  dur- 
ing the  war  would,  it  was  declared,  continue  in  time  of  peace  ; 
and  this  spirit  would  permeate  all  the  national  activities,  and 
would  find  expression  "  in  shaping  the  principles  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  in  legislative  bodies."  Prussia,  the  King 
declared,  had  grown  great  in  storm,  and  in  storm  stood  to-day 
unshakable. 

The  passage  in  the  King's  speech  which  excited  most  interest 
in  Germany  was  that  referring  to  franchise  reform.  The  vague- 
ness of  the  phrases  used  caused  much  disappointment  and  dis- 
satisfaction among  members  of  the  Central  (Catholic),  Badical, 
and  Socialist  parties.  The  notorious  three-classes  system  of 
franchise  for  the  Lower  House  of  the  Prussian  Parliament  had 
for  many  years  been  one  of  the  chief  grievances  of  the  demo- 
cratic parties  in  that  state,  and  it  waa  hoped  that  the  loyalty 
shown  by  Badicals  and  SociaHsts  during  the  war  would  lead  to 
the  desired  reforms.  Although  this  question  was  primarily  only 
a  problem  of  Prussian  internal  politics,  the  fact  that  the  Prussian 
Constitution  was  utterly  undemocratic  was  indirectly  a  matter 
of  some  importance  to  all  Germany,  and  indeed  to  all  Europe. 
The  Prussian  Diet,  as  such,  was  of  course  entirely  subordinate 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  but  since  the  Prussian  Government 
had  the  right  to  nominate  seventeen  members  of  the  Bundesrat, 
the  Upper  House  of  the  German  Parliament,  that  Government 
had  the  power  to  wield  considerable  influence  in  Imperial  and 
Foreign  affairs.  Thus  the  policy  of  the  Bundesrat  was  largely 
affected  not  by  the  views  of  the  Prussian  people  as  a  whole,  hut 
by  tbe  opinions  of  the  upper  classes  in  Prussia,  who  were  nearly 
always  Conservative,  and  often  highly  reactionary. 

A  Constitutional  point  of  some  interest  waa  raised  during 
March.  At  that  time  the  submarine  question  was  becoming  of 
great  importance,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
Government  were  insistmg  upon  a  modification  of  Germany's 
policy,  and  the  German  Chancellor  was  notoriously  desirous  of 
acceding  to  the  American  demands.  The  Prussian  Diet,  which 
unlike  the  Eeichstag  was  dominated  by  the  chauvinistic  parties, 
therefore  sent  a  memorandum  to  the  Chancellor  urging  that  the 
American  requests  should  be  refused,  and  an  unmitigated  sub- 
marine war  waged  against  Great  Britain.  The  Chancellor  re- 
plied that  the  Prussian  Parliament  had  no  status  in  the  discussion 
of  foreign  pohcy,  and  the  Foreign  Minister,  Herr  von  Jagow, 
protested  at  what  he  regarded  as  an  unconstitutional  attempt  at 
mterference.  The  Prussian  Diet  refused,  however,  to  admit  this 
limitation,  and  on  the  technical  pomt  thus  raised  the  Diet's 
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opinion  was  supported  by  a.  note  (rom  the  Saxon  Government. 
The  Gierman  GoTemment  considered  that  the  influence  of  the 
states  on  foreign  policy  should  be  exerted  only  through  the 
Bundearat,  and  as  described  elsewhere,  the  Imperial  authorities 
paid  no  attention  to  the  Prussian  Diet's  views,  but  ultimately 
adopted,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Reichstag,  the  moderate 
policy  on  the  submarine  issue  which  was  favoured  by  Herr  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg. 

The  Prussian  Budget  for  1916-17  was  passed  through  the 
Parliament  in  March,  the  only  active  opposition  coming  from  the 
Socialists,  although  the  Polish  and  Danish  Nationalists  abstained 
when  the  estimates  were  finally  voted  in  the  Lower  House. 
The  estimated  revenue  for  the  year  was  240,522,000^.  and  the 
estimated  expenditure  was  240,497,000?.  These  figures  were 
almost  the  same  as  those  for  the  previous  year.  The  House  of 
Lords  adopted  the  Budget  without  discussion,  but  passed  a 
resolution  affirming  its  right  to  discuss  foreign  policy. 

During  the  early  spring  the  question  of  how  to  employ  sub- 
marines was  very  much  to  the  front  in  Germany.  One  party, 
led  by  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  the  Minister  of  Marine,  and  con- 
sisting mainly  of  Conservatives  and  National  Liberals,  were  in 
favour  of  carrying  on  the  submarine  war  against  Great  Britain 
with  the  utmost  ruthlessness,  without  regard  for  the  lives  of 
non-combatant  subjects  of  the  enemy  states,  and  even  withont 
respect  for  the  interests  and  safety  of  neutrals.  It  was  argued 
that  since  Great  Britain  (as  was  alleged)  had  broken  the  code 
of  International  Law  by  her  illegal  blockade,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  Germany  to  adhere  to  the  conventions  of  maritime  war- 
fare. The  other_^rty  were  prepared  to  pay  some  respect  to 
neutral  rights,  and  even  to  safeguard  to  some  extent  the  lives  of 
non-combatant  seamen  and  passengers  on  British  ships.  There 
had  long  been  this  sharp  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Govern- 
ment. The  moderates  were  led  by  Dr.  von  Bethmann-HoUweg, 
and  were  supported  by  Herr  von  Jagow,  who  was  an  able  man, 
not  addicted  to  extreme  views,  and  was  very  desirous  of  avoid- 
ing complications  with  America.  It  transpired  that  the  Chan- 
cellor's policy  was  approved  by  the  Emperor,  and  on  March  15 
it  was  announced  that  Grand-Admiral  von  Tirpitz  had  retired 
from  the  Ministry.  The  resignation  caused  a  great  sensation, 
as  the  Admiral  was  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  Germany. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Admiral  von  Capelle,  who  was  beheved  to 
be  a  man  of  much  less  pronounced  personality.  Von  Tirpitz 
retired  with  all  honours,  and  was  presented  with  a  decoration 
by  the  Emperor. 

The  differences  of  opinion  between  the  Chancellor  and  the 
extreme  chauvinists  manifested  themselves  in  other  directions 
besides  that  of  the  submarine  question,  and  Dr.  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  came  to  rely  more  and  more  upon  the  support  of  the 
Catholic  and  Radical  parties,  rather  than  upon  the  Liberals  and 
Conservatives.     On  April  3  the  Chancellor  made  a  long  speech 
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in  the  BeichBtag,  coveriog  a  wide  field  of  politics,  and  his  pro- 
nouncements on  this  occasion  were  clearly  intended  to  supple- 
ment those  he  had  made  on  August  19  and  December  9,  1915. 
(See  A.E.,  1915,  pp.  223,  224,  and  226.) 

The  speech  commenced  by  reciting  the  recent  military  failures 
of  the  Entente,  at  the  Dardanelles,  in  Serbia,  in  Montenegro 
and  Albania,  and  on  the  Tigris.  The  Chancellor  then  stated 
that  he  was  surprised  that  after  the  experience  of  the  last 
twelve  months,  the  enemy  still  fancied  that  it  was  possible  to 
starve  out  Germany.  The  next  harvest  would  prove  mnch 
better  than  that  of  1915,  which  had  been  the  worst  for  many 
years.  The  speaker  declared  once  again  that  the  British  attempt 
to  starve  out  Germany  was  contrary  to  international  law,  and 
therefore  justified  the  German  submarine  war.  After  a  brief 
reference  to  the  declaration  of  war  against  Portagal,  the  Chan- 
cellor proceeded  to  discuss  at  length  the  German  war-aims  and 
possible  terms  of  peace.  He  said  that  on  December  9  he  had 
declared  his  readiness  to  discuss  peace  terms,  but  no  similar 
readiness  was  to  be  observed  amongst  enemy  statesmen.  For 
Mr.  Asquitb  the  complete  and  final  destmction  of  the  military 
power  of  Prussia  remained  the  preliminary  condition  of  all 
peace  negotiations.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Asquith  complained 
that  he  (the  Chancellor)  did  not  make  offers  of  peace.  "  Now 
imagine  the  case  if  I  proposed  to  Mr.  Asquith  to  sit  down  with 
me  at  a  table  to  examine  the  possibilities  of  peace,  and  Mr. 
Asquith  began  with  his  final  and  complete  destruction  of  the 
miUtary  power  of  Prussia,  The  conversation  would  be  at  an 
end  before  it  had  begun.  To  such  a  condition  of  peace  there 
remains  to  us  only  one  answer,  and  this  answer  is  given  by  our 
sword.  If  our  enemies  desire  the  murder  of  men  and  the  de- 
solatioQ  of  Europe  to  go  on,  theirs  is  the  blame.  We  stand 
firm,  and  our  arm  will  be  outstretched  for  ever  more  powerful 
blows."  The  German  aim  on  the  other  hand  was  not  directed 
against  the  ruin  of  any  foreign  nation,  but  merely  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  Germany  in  a  position  of  security  f  romanother  general 
attack.  Germans  had  desired  only  the  peaceful  development  of 
Europe,  but  their  enemies  chose  war.  (At  this  point  Herr 
Liebknecht  shouted,  "It  was  you  who  chose  war,"  and  mnch 
uproar  followed.)  The  Chancellor  proceeded  to  refer  to  the 
Polish  question.  The  Central  Empires  had  not  desired  to  re- 
open this,  but  the  course  of  events  had  opened  it,  and  there 
could  be  no  return  to  the  status  quo  ante.  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  would  solve  the  Polish  question.  After  the 
war  there  would  be  a  new  Poland.  Mr.  Asquith  had  spoken  of 
the  principle  of  nationalities.  Did  he  really  imagine  that  Ger- 
many would  ever  again  voluntarily  surrender  to  the  domination 
of  reactionary  Bussia  the  peoples  that  had  been  liberated  by 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  between  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the 
Volhynian  swamps,  whether  they  be  Poles  or  Lithuanians,  Letts 
or  Baits  ?     Bussia  would  not  again  possess  that  territory.    Con- 
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tiDQing,  the  Chancellor  said  that  the  Germans  would  only 
evacuate  Belgium  if  they  had  adequate  guarantees  that  the 
country  would  not  be  tamed  into  an  Anglo-French  vaBsal  state, 
and  his  expressed  willingness  to  evacuate  Belgium  was  mEide 
the  more  ambiguous  by  the  statement  that  the  Germans  would 
not  give  over  again  to  the  process  of  Latinisation  "  the  long- 
oppressed  Flemish  race."  The  Europe  which  would  arise  out 
of  this  war  would  be  an  impoverished  Europe,  and  it  was  es- 
sential that  the  coming  peace  should  be  a  lasting  peace.  He 
hoped  to  see  that  the  terms  would  not  contain  the  seeds  of  new 
wars,  but  would  contain  at  last  the  seeds  of  a  peaceable  regula* 
tion  of  European  affairs. 

This  important  speech  was  followed  by  a  long  debate  lasting 
two  days.  One  of  the  notable  points  in  the  debate  was  the 
policy  of  establishing,  or  rather  of  retaining  after  the  war,  some 
kind  of  control  over  Belgium.  This  policy  was  supported  not 
only  by  the  Conservatives  and  National  Liberals,  who  had  long 
approved  of  the  idea,  but  also  by  Dr.  Spahn,  the  leader  of  the 
Centre  party.  An  important  speech  was  delivered  by  Herr 
Haase,  the  leader  of  the  Socialist  minority,  who  since  the 
Russians  had  been  driven  back  twelve  months  earlier  had  con- 
sistently opposed  the  continuance  of  the  war.  He  said  that  his 
party  were  entirely  opposed  to  a  new  partition  of  Poland,  though 
they  would  be  delighted  to  see  Poland  given  her  independence. 
As  for  the  Letts  and  Baits,  these  people  ought,  he  said,  to  be 
allowed  to  decide  their  own  fate.  The  Lett  party  appeared  to 
side  with  Russia  rather  than  with  Germany,  Let  Germany,  in 
view  of  the  terrible  experience  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  seizure 
of  which  had  made  France  a  chronic  enemy,  beware  of  these 
schemes  of  annexation.  The  Chancellor's  remarks  about  Bel- 
gium deserved,  he  said,  the  strongest  condemnation.  Belgium 
ought  to  have  real  independence,  and  should  be  neither  a  vassal 
of  France  and  England  nor  a  vassal  of  Germany.  The  Flemings 
no  doubt  possessed  their  own  culture,  but  it  would  be  a  grave 
mistake  to  attempt  to  separate  the  Flemings  and  the  Walloons, 
who  ought  to  remain  united  as  one  nation.  He  demanded  that 
Germany  should  restore  Belgium,  and  repair  the  wrong  that  she 
had  done.     Only  such  action  would  bring  peace  near. 

Herr  von  Jagow,  the  Foreign  Minister,  then  replied  to  Herr 
Haase.  He  said  that  the  Chancellor's  original  statement  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  that  every  compensation  should  be  given 
to  Belgium  for  the  wrong  done  her,  must  now  be  regarded  in  a 
new  light  because  it  was  now  proved  that  Belgium  had  not 
done  her  duty  as  a  truly  neutral  state,  but  had  secretly  agreed 
before  the  war  to  join  the  Entente  in  the  event  of  a  condict. 
Herr  Scheidermann,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  pro-war  Socialists, 
said  that  great  credit  was  due  to  the  German  Government  for 
having  declared  in  December,  1915,  that  Germany  was  prepared 
to  consider  peace  proposals,  and  the  whole  civilised  world  would 
rejoice  if  Poland  were  liberated  from  Russia's  tyranny.    If  in 
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the  peace  treaty  GermaDy  secured  greater  opportunities  of  de- 
velopment for  Flemish  culture,  that  could  not  be  described  as 
an  act  of  violation. 

The  debate  then  closed  with  shorter  speeches,  Herr  Lieb- 
knecbt,  the  independent  extremiat,  being  unable  to  obtain  a 
hearing. 

The  interminable  discussion  about  the  origins  of  the  war 
continued,  in  one  form  and  another,  throughout  the  year.  Thus 
in  May  the  Chancellor  once  more  published  the  German  case, 
this  time  through  the  medium  of  an  American  journalist,  Mr. 
Karl  von  Wiegand,  who  was  a  correspondent  of  the  Neto  York 
World.  The  chief  point  that  it  was  sought  to  emphasise  in 
this  statement,  as  in  most  pleas  for  Germany,  was  that  the 
fiussian  mobihsation  in  Jnly,  1914,  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
Europe  being  precipitated  into  the  catastrophe.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  Central  Powera  were  quite  willing  at  the  end  of 
July  to  continue  to  negotiate  about  the  differences  which  had 
arisen,  provided  that  the  continuance  of  the  negotiations  did 
not  alter  the  military  situation  to  their  detriment.  It  was 
stated  that  the  well-known  strategic  plan  of  the  Central  Powers 
in  the  event  of  a  general  European  war  was  to  throw  the  bulk 
of  their  forces  against  France,  and  endeavour  to  overwhelm  her 
whilst  the  slow  Russian  mobilisation  was  being  completed. 
The  Central  Powers  were  willing  to  continue  to  negotiate  if 
none  of  the  Powers  mobilised  during  the  negotiations.  If, 
however,  the  negotiations  lasted  several  weeks,  and  both  sides 
were  permitted  to  mobihse  fully  during  that  period  and  then 
the  negotiations  broke  down  after  all,  it  was  clear  that  the 
military  situation  would  have  been  altered  greatly  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  Central  Powers,  since  the  advantage  which  they 
originally  possessed  through  the  slowness  of  Bussia's  mobilisa- 
tion woiild  have  been  lost  to  them.  Hence  it  was  contended 
that  the  Bussian  Government's  obstinate  refusal  to  counter- 
order  their  mobilisation  during  the  period  of  negotiations  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  war,  because  this  refusal  made  it 
impossible  for  the  Central  Powers  to  continue  to  negotiate 
without  giving  away  the  advantage  upon  which,  in  the  event  of 
the  negotiations  failing,  their  hopes  would  be  mainly  baaed. 
This  was  the  chief  point  in  the  Chancellor's  communication 
to  Mr.  Karl  von  Wiegand,  though  he  also  tonched  npon  many 
others. 

The  crisis  in  the  relations  between  Germany  and  the  United 
States  which  occurred  in  April  is  described  elsewhere  (see  United 
States).  On  the  German  side  the  preservation  of  peace  was 
determined  by  the  result  of  a  struggle  between  the  chauvinistic 

£arty  and  the  moderates.  The  Conservatives  and  National 
liberais  were  crying  out  for  a  ruthless  and  reckless  submarine 
war,  since  they  considered  that  the  disadvantages  which  would 
arise  for  Germany  if  America  declared  war  would  be  more  than 
counter-balanced  by  the  results  of  a  submarine  campaign  waged 
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without  any  regard  for  the  feehngB  of  neutrals  or  the  dictateB 
of  iDtemationar  law.  The  moderateg,  that  is,  the  Catholics, 
BadicalB,  and  pro-war  Socialists,  held,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
it  would  be  ruinous  to  quarrel  with  America,  and  that  no 
practicable  increase  of  submarine  activity  could  compensate  for 
such  a  catastrophe  to  Germany.  Moreover,  some  of  the  moder- 
ates, especially  among  the  Socialists,  had  some  regard  for 
common  homanity  and  the  abstract  principles  of  international 
law.  The  ChaneeJlor  was  known  to  favour  the  opinions  of  the 
moderates,  and  hence  the  chauvinists  tried  to  drive  him  from 
office,  but  he  had  the  support  of  the  Emperor,  and  consequently, 
as  mentioned  elsewhere,  the  threatened  rupture  between  the 
two  great  countries  did  not  take  place. 

During  May  some  important  changes  took  place  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  German  Government.  Dr.  Delbriick,  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  resigned  his  appointment,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Helfferich,  who  had  been  Finance  Minister  up  till  this 
time.  Dr.  Helfferich  had  greatly  enhanced  his  reputation  by 
his  activities  as  Finance  Minister ;  be  was  regarded  as  the 
Chancellor's  right-hand  man,  and  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
half-dozen  most  influential  statesmen  in  Central  ^Europe.  A 
certain  Count  von  Roedern,  a  less  able  man,  became  Secretary 
of  Finance.  A  new  post  was  also  created  at  the  same  time. 
A  Ministry  of  Food  Supplies  was  instituted,  owing  to  the 
difficulties  caused  by  the  British  naval  blockade,  and  the  official 
appointed  to  control  this  new  department,  who  was  generally 
known  as  the  "  Food  Dictator,"  was  Herr  von  Batocki,  who 
had  previously  been  President  of  the  province  of  East  Prussia, 
one  of  the  most  important  agrarian  districts  in  Germany. 

Early  in  1916  the  Prussian  Government  issued  the  vital 
statistics  of  that  kingdom  relating  to  the  year  1914.  These 
statistics  were  of  great  importance  and  interest,  since  the  figures, 
especially  those  representing  the  death-rate,  necessarily  reflected 
the  upheaval  in  life  caused  by  the  war.  The  number  of  deaths 
gives  us  an  almost  exact  clue  to  the  number  of  Prussians  killed 
in  action  in  the  first  five  months  of  the  war,  since  the  number 
of  deaths  in  1913  is  known,  and  the  normal  excess  of  deaths  in 
1914  as  compared  with  1913  (due  to  the  steady  increase  of 
population)  may  be  taken  to  be  very  small.  As  the  war  had 
not  brought  either  famine  or  disease  to  the  civil  population  to 
any  considerable  extent,  no  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
deaths  among  civilians  occurred.  The  total  number  of  deaths 
in  Prussia  in  1914  was  recorded  as  802,776,  that  is  approxi- 
mately 146,000  more  than  in  1913.  Now  the  population  of 
Prussia  being  slightly  over  four-sevenths  of  that  of  the  entire 
German  Empire,  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  deaths  proportion- 
ately increased  among  the  non-Prussian  population,  then  in  all 
Germany  the  excess  of  deaths  in  1914  as  compared  with  1913 
most  have  been  approximately  250,000.  Thus  one  may  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  during  the  first  five  months  of  the  war 
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the  average  namber  of  soldiers  kiUed  per  month  was  not  far 
short  of  50,000.  The  reader  will  notice  that  this  figure  is  con- 
gruoua  with  the  statistics  of  casualties  given  elsewhere  (see 
History  of  the  War,  Chap.  L) ;  although  it  would  thus  appear, 
as  might,  however,  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  military 
operations,  that  the  rate  of  German  losses  was  higher  during 
the  first  five  months  than  daring  the  subsequent  thirteen 
months.  The  number  of  births  in  Prussia  in  1914  was  1,202,528 
and  the  number  of  marriages  was  286,197,  both  these  totals 
being  slightly  below  the  corresponding  figures  for  1913. 

During  September  and  October,  immediately  after  the  inter- 
vention of  Kumania  in  the  war,  the  attention  of  the  German 
public  was  once  more  largely  concentrated  upon  qnestions  of 
national  finance.  At  the  beginning  of  September  it  became 
necessary  for  the  Ministry  to  issue  a  Fifth  War  Loan,  and 
indeed  the  loan  was  already  overdue.  The  Government  made 
argent  appeals  to  the  public  to  sahscribe,  and  issued  strongly 
worded  warnings  as  to  the  fate  which  would  befaU  the  country 
if  the  civil  population  failed  to  support  the  army  with  the  funds 
needful  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  new  loan,  which 
was  open  for  subscriptions  thronghont  September,  was  issued 
at  98  and  bore  interest  at  4^  per  cent.  The  result  was  an- 
nounced by  Count  von  Koedem  in  the  Beichatag  on  October  7, 
and  from  the  figures  given  it  appeared  that  over  530,000,000i. 
had  been  subscribed.  The  Emperor  sent  a  message  of  con- 
gratulation to  the  Finance  Minister,  and  the  authorities  declared 
that  the  result  was  a  great  "  victory  "  for  Germany,  but  although 
the  amount  subscribed  was  no  doubt  remarkable,  it  by  no  means 
covered  the  unhappy  country's  commitments.  The  five  war 
loans  had  produced  approximately  2,360,000,000i.,  the  respective 
totals  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  loans  being  almost  identical.  Now 
in  addition  to  the  war  credits  already  mentioned.  Parliament 
had  voted  another  600,000,0002.  during  the  summer,  so  that  the 
five  loans  had  failed  to  cover  the  war  credits  to  date,  since  these 
now  reached  the  total  of  2,600,000,000/.  Further,  even  these 
credits  only  covered  the  war  expenditure  for  the  first  nine  or 
ten  months  of  the  year,  and  in  October  the  Government  were 
obliged  to  ask  the  Keichstag  for  another  vote  of  600,000,0002. 
This  latter  vote  would,  however,  cover  the  war  expenditure  for 
at  least  the  first  three  months  of  1917.  The  position  was  thus 
an  extremely  serious  one,  for  the  total  indebtedness  of  Germany, 
including  both  federal  and  state  debts,  now  amounted  to  ovei 
four  milliard  sterling.  Parliament  passed  the  new  credits,  the 
only  opposition  coming  from  the  anti-war  minority  of  the 
Socialist  party. 

A  session  of  the  Beichstag  was  opened  on  September  28,  and 
this,  as  already  indicated,  weis  mainly  concerned  with  finance, 
hut  on  the  opening  day  the  Imperial  Chancellor  took  the  op- 
portunity to  refer  to  recent  developments  in  the  international 
situation,  more  particularly  the  intervention  of  Bnmania  and 
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the  open  war  which  had  now  broken  out  between  Italy  and 
Germany.  In  regard  to  Italy,  the  Chancellor  pointed  oat  that 
a  de  facto  state  of  war  had  existed  since  Italy  attacked  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  that  having  regard  to  the  pressure  put  upon  Italy 
by  Great  Britain  and  the  collision  between  Itahan  and  German 
troops  in  Macedonia,  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  would  ultimately  be  made.  Herr  von  Beth- 
mann-HoUweg  then  went  on  to  relate  the  story  of  the  relations 
of  Rumania  with  the  two  Central  Empires.  The  late  King 
Carol  had,  he  said,  desired  to  join  the  Central  Powers  immediately 
after  war  broke  out,  as  he  considered  that  this  was  incumbent 
npon  Rumania  owing  to  her  treaty  relations  with  the  Triple 
Alliance,  but  the  Government  opposed  the  sovereign's  wishes, 
and  secretly  sympathised  with  the  Entente.  The  territorial 
ambitions  of  Russia  and  Rumania  had  clashed,  declared  the 
speaker,  and  thus  no  agreement  had  been  reached  between 
Rumania  and  the  Entente  in  1915,  but  nevertheless  Rumanian 
neutrality  became  more  and  more  beneficent  towards  Germany's 
enemies.  The  Rumanian  Government,  said  the  Chancellor,  had 
always  had  their  eye  on  the  military  situation,  and  had  been 
waiting  to  see  the  course  of  the  war  in  order  that  they  might 
choose  the  moment  to  intervene  at  which  the  risk  to  themselves 
would  be  at  a  minimara  The  Chancellor  said  that  he  had  re- 
peatedly been  assured  by  the  Rumanian  Government  that 
Rumania  would  remain  neutral  in  all  circumstances.  Both  the 
King  and  the  Premier,  even  up  to  the  very  day  before  the  de- 
claration of  war,  had  declared  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Central  Powers  in  Bukarest  that  the  Rumanian  Qovernment 
did  not  desire  war.  The  Chancellor,  possibly  failing  to  remember 
his  own  statements  about  Belgian  neutrality,  here  sneered  at 
"  political  conditions  in  which  royal  words  and  ministerial  words 
have  no  value." 

The  next  passages  of  the  speech  referred  to  the  strategic 
situation,  which  the  Chancellor  said  was  very  satisfactory  for 
Germany,  especially  in  the  Balkans,  where  the  scheme  of  a  joint 
Entente  offensive  from  the  Dobrudja  and  from  Salonika  with 
the  object  of  severing  the  communications  between  Germany 
and  Turkey,  had  already  definitely  tailed.  Referring  next  to  the 
politics  of  the  war,  the  speaker  said  that  the  Entente  were 
avowedly  fighting  for  territorial  conquests — Constantinople  for 
the  Russians,  Alsace-Lorraine  for  France,  the  Trentino  for  the 
Italians,  Transylvania  for  the  Rumanians.  Since  the  first  day, 
however,  the  war  had  been  for  the  Germans  nothing  but  the 
defence  of  their  right  to  national  existence  and  freedom.  After 
referring  to  recent  statements  of  the  French  Premier,  von  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg  dealt  with  British  aims:  "What  England  will 
seize  from  the  hoped-for  booty  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  the  colonies 
she  still  leaves  in  the  dark.  But  she  wants  more  than  that. 
What  the  British  wish  to  make  of  Germany— about  this  they 
leave  no  doubt.     Our  existence  as  a  nation  is  to  be  crushed. 
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Militarily  defenceless,  ecoDomically  crashed  and  boycotted  by 
the  world,  condemned  to  lasting  sicklinees — that  is  the  Germany 
which  England  wants  to  see  at  her  feet.  Then,  when  there  is 
no  German  competition  to  be  feared,  when  France  has  been 
bled  to  death,  when  all  the  Allies  are,  financially  and  economic- 
ally, doing  slave-work  for  England,  when  the  neutral  European 
world  mast  submit  to  every  British  order,  every  British  black- 
list, then  upon  an  impotent  Crermany  the  dream  of  British  world 
supremacy  is  to  become  a  reality.  Great  Britain  is  fighting  for 
this  object  with  an  expenditure  of  strength  without  example  in 
her  history  and  with  methods  which  break  one  international 
law  after  another.  Great  Britain  ie  of  all  the  most  egoistic  and 
fiercest,  the  most  obstinate  enemy.  The  German  statesman 
who  would  hesitate  to  nse  against  this  enemy  every  available 
instrument  of  battle  that  will  really  shorten  the  war— such  a 
statesman  should  be  hanged."  (Loud  cheers.)  This  outburst 
of  the  Chancellor  had  reference  to  the  complaints  of  the  chau- 
vinists  that  he  was  unduly  scmpulous  in  his  methods  of  waging 
the  submarine  war.  After  an  appeal  for  the  war  loan,  the  speech 
closed  with  an  eloquent  passage  dealing  with  the  great  work  of 
reconstruction  which  wonid  await  all  Germans  Eifter  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace. 

Dunng  the  autumn  the  problem  of  food  supplies  became 
more  serious  than  formerly.  The  shortage  of  meat  was  so  great 
that  the  Food  Dictator  only  allowed  each  adult  of  the  population 
i  lb.  per  week,  and  children  received  less.  The  potato  crop  had 
been  very  poor,  which  was  a  great  disappointment,  because 
potatoes  had  previously  been  the  mainstay  of  the  poorer  classes. 
Thus  although  the  harvest,  in  respect  of  cereals,  had  been  su- 
perior to  that  of  1915,  the  position  was  on  the  whole  consider- 
ably worse  than  it  had  been  in  the  previous  winter.  The  supplies 
secured  by  the  conquest  of  Bumania  were  not  large,  as  the 
Bnmanians  in  their  retreat  had  destroyed  great  stocks  of  grain. 
Indeed,  the  victories  in  Bumania  could  not  seriously  affect  the 
problem  until  after  the  harvest  of  1917,  when,  if  the  Central 
Powers  still  occupied  the  country,  the  scarcity  would  undoubtedly 
be  reduced  by  the  produce  of  that  wonderfully  fertile  land. 
Thus  the  difficulty  the  Germans  had  to  face  was  that  of  eking 
out  their  supplies  until  the  harvest  of  1917. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  a  minority  of  the  Socialist 
party  in  Parliament  had  since  the  middle  of  1915  adopted  a 
definitely  anti-war  position.  What  the  strength  of  the  different 
parties  may  have  been  at  this  time  in  the  electorate  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say ;  but  it  is  clear  that  during  1916  an  extreme  Socialist, 
and  even  revolutionary  movement  had  been  gathering  power 
amongst  the  people,  although  of  course  its  manifestations  were 
mainly  surreptitious.  The  anti-war  movement,  whatever  may 
have  been  its  actual  dimensions,  led  to  an  extraordinary  growth 
of  police  tyranny  and  to  the  institution  of  a  system  of  what  was 
called  "preventive  arrest."    Anybody  who  was  suspected  of 
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holding  revolutionary  opinions  or  of  taking  the  Bmallest  part  in 
any  extreme  pacifist  agitatiou  was  liable  to  he  suddenly  arrested, 
in  order  to  "prevent"  further  "mischievous"  propaganda  by 
the  unfortunate  person  concerned.  The  police  eetahliahed  a 
veritable  reign  of  terror,  comparable  only  to  that  which  has  bo 
often  been  witnessed  in  Hussia  under  reactionary  Ministers  of 
the  Interior.  This  system  of  preventive  arrest  was  at  work  all 
over  Germany  except  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  which,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  largely  independent  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
even  in  war-time.  In  Bavaria  the  system  was  unknown.  The 
scandal  was  not  allowed  to  continue,  however,  without  a  protest 
from  the  Beichstag.  An  extraordinary  scene  was  witnessed  in 
the  assembly  on  October  28.  A  determined  speech  was  made 
against  the  principle  of  preventive  arrest  by  Herr  Dittmann,  a 
Socialist.  He  was  supported  not  only  by  Badicals,  but  even  by 
the  National  Liberal  speakers,  Herren  Biesser  and  Paasche. 
Dr.  Helfferich,  now  Minister  of  the  Interior,  endeavoured  to 
reply  t6  the  charges,  but  the  House  was  hostile  and  determined, 
and  eventually  the  Government  accepted  a  National  Liberal 
motion  on  the  subject.  After  this  action  of  the  Beichstag,  the 
evil,  if  not  abolished,  was  very  much  reduced,  and  the  episode 
was  notable  as  a  successful  assertion  by  the  Beichstag  of  its 
power  over  the  Administration. 

During  the  autumn  there  were  various  changes  in  the 
German  Government,  of  which  the  most  important  was  the 
resignation  of  Herr  von  Jagow,  the  Foreign  Minister.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Herr  Zimmermann,  hitherto  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

On  November  9  the  Chancellor  made  another  long  speech 
in  the  Beichstag  dealing  with  the  negotiations  which  im- 
mediately preceded  the  war.  The  speech  was  mainly  a  reply 
to  a  recent  statement  to  the  Foreign  Press  Association  made 
by  Viscount  Grey.  The  Chancellor  again  stated  that  "the 
act  which  made  war  inevitable  was  the  Bussian  general  mobilisa- 
tion which  was  ordered  on  the  night  of  July  30-31,  1914." 
Viscount  Grey  had  now  tried  to  explain  this  Bussian  mobilisa- 
tion by  stating  that  a  false  report  of  a  general  German  mobiUsa- 
tion  had  appeared  in  the  Lokalanzeiger  on  July  30,  but  the 
edition  of  the  paper  containing  this  report  had  been  immediately 
suppressed  by  the  Government,  and  the  Bussian  Ambassador 
and  all  the  other  Ambassadors  had  been  informed  by  telephone 
that  the  report  was  false.  The  Bussian  Ambassador  had 
telegraphed  to  Petrograd  reporting  the  Lokalameiger  s  state- 
ment, but  a  few  minutes  later  he  had  sent  a  second  telegram 
contradicting  the  news  contained  in  the  first.  The  two  telegrams 
must  have  reached  Petrograd  almost  simultaneously,  and  in  any 
case  the  Bussian  mobilisation  was  not  ordered  until  after  the 
second  telegram  (and  also  a  third  confirming  the  second)  had 
been  received.  For  more  than  two  years  the  Bussian  Govern- 
ment had  never  once  alleged  that  their  mobilisation  had  been 
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caused  by  the  Lokalanzeiger's  report.  The  excuse,  said 
the  Chancellor,  had  been  iDvented  by  Viscount  Grey  more  than 
two  years  after  the  event. 

The  speech,  as  already  stated,  was  very  long,  and  it  covered 
once  more  almost  the  whole  of  the  German  case  in  respect  of 
the  ill-fated  negotiations,  Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  re- 
vealed, however,  one  new  diplomatic  fact,  which  -may  have 
possessed  some  importance.  He  said  that  he  had  retrans- 
mitted to  Vienna  with  a  most  peremptory  recommendation  the 
mediation  proposal  made  to  the  German  ambassador  in  London 
on  July  29,  and  which  appeared  to  him  (the  Chancellor)  a  suit- 
able basis  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  The  Chancellor  said 
his  telegram  to  Vienna  on  this  subject  was  worded  as  follows : 
"  Should  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  refuse  all  media- 
tion, we  are  confronted  with  a  conflagration  in  which  England 
would  go  against  us,  and  Italy  and  Bumania,  according  to  all 
indications,  would  not  be  vrith  us,  so  that  with  Austria-Hungary 
we  should  confront  three  Great  Powers.  Germany,  as  a  result 
of  England's  hostility,  would  have  to  bear  the  chief  brunt  of 
the  fight.  The  political  prestige  of  Austria-Hungary,  the 
honour  of  her  arms,  and  her  just  claims  against  Serbia  can  be 
sufficiently  safeguarded  by  the  occupation  of  Belgrade  or  other 
places.  We,  therefore,  urgently  and  emphatically  ask  the 
Vienna  Cabinet  to  consider  the  acceptance  of  mediation  on  the 
proposed  conditions.  Responsibility  for  the  consequences  which 
may  otherwise  arise  must  be  extraordinarily  severe  for  Austria- 
Hungary  and  ourselves."  This  proposal,  continued  the  speaker, 
had  been  accepted  by  Vienna  on  condition  that  Ilussia  counter- 
ordered  her  mobilisation.  These  were  the  most  important  points 
in  Herr  von  Bethmaon-Hollweg's  speech. 

As  described  elsewhere  (see  The  European  War),  after  the 
Bumanian  declaration  of  war  the  Emperor  removed  General 
von  Falkenhayn  from  the  position  of  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff  and  appointed  the  famous  Marshal  von  Hindenburg  to 
that  position.  On  the  advice  of  the  great  military  leader, 
the  Government  decided  that  even  more  strenuous  eSorts 
than  those  already  made  ought  to  be  put  forth  in  order  to 
support  the  field-army  with  the  immense  supplies  of  muni- 
tions that  were  required  for  a  successful  defence  of  the  enor- 
mously extended  German  lines.  With  this  object  in  view  the 
Government  introduced  in  the  Beichstag  at  the  end  of  November 
a  remarkable  Bill  to  confer  upon  the  State  power  to  mobilise 
labour  compulsorily  for  war-work.  The  Bill  was  called  the 
"  Patriotic  Auxiliary  Service  "  Bill.  It  consisted  of  four  clauses 
which  may  be  quoted  here  verbatim : — 

(1)  Every  male  German  from  the  completion  of  his 
seventeenth  to  the  completion  of  his  sixtieth  year  is,  in  so  far 
as  he  has  not  been  summoned  to  service  with  the  armed  forces, 
liable  to  patriotic  auxiliary  service  during  the  period  of  the 
war. 
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(2)  Patriotic  Auxiliary  Service  coosists,  apart  from  service 
in  Government  offices  and  official  institutiona,  in  particular  in 
service  in  war  industry,  in  agriculture,  in  the  nursing  of  the 
sick,  and  in  organisation  o£  every  kind  of  an  economic  character 
connected  with  the  war,  as  well  as  in  other  undertakings  which 
are  immediately  or  indirectly  of  importance  for  purposes  of  the 
conduct  of  the  war  or  the  provision  of  the  requirements  of  the 
people.  The  control  of  the  Patriotic  Auxiliary  Service  is 
vested  in  the  War  Office  established  in  the  Prussian  Ministry 
of  War. 

(3)  The  Bundesrat  issues  the  provisions  required  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  law.  The  Bundesrat  can  make  contraven- 
tions of  the  law  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year  and  by  fines  to  the  amount  of  not  more  that  6001.,  or 
by  one  of  these  penalties  or  by  arrest. 

(4)  The  law  comes  into  force  on  the  day  of  its  proclamation. 
The  Bundesrat  decides  the  date  at  which  it  ceases  to  be  in 
force. 

A  memorandum  was  attached  to  the  Bill  explaining  how  its 
provisions  were  to  be  put  into  practice.  It  appeared  that  the 
Bill  was  to  be  administered  separately  in  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  and  Wurtemberg,  the  Prussian  administration  having 
control  not  only  of  Prussia  itself  but  also  of  the  twenty-one 
minor  states.  Recruiting  committees  were  to  be  established  in 
each  recruiting  area,  and  as  a  rule  the  first  call  issued  by  such 
a  committee  would  be  for  volunteer  war-workers.  In  the  event 
of  sufficient  volunteers  not  being  obtained  within  the  area, 
workers  were  to  be  conscribed,  though  the  individuals  so 
affected  were  to  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  a  higher  authority 
against  the  decision  of  the  committee  concerned.  The  memor- 
andum also  laid  down  that  respect  was  to  be  paid  by  the 
committees  to  "  the  age,  family  circumstances,  place  of  residence, 
health,  and  previous  occupation  of  the  man  liable  for  service," 
and  in  respect  to  the  exclusion  of  women  from  the  scope  of 
the  Bill,  it  was  stated  that  "  it  seems  possible  to  do  without  the 
establishment  of  a  similar  compulsion  for  women,  because  it  is 
considered  that  it  will  be  possible  without  a  special  stimulus 
to  provide  in  abundant  measure  the  labour  of  German  women, 
which  has  proved  itself  so  creditably  during  the  war."  The 
memorandum  also  stated  that  in  the  administration  of  the 
new  Act  no  respect  whatever  would  be  paid  to  social  distinctions, 
and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  calling  up  of  men  for  this 
auxiliary  service  would  set  free  a  number  of  men  fit  for  military 
service  but  hitherto  employed  on  civil  duties.  The  Government 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  volunteers  would  be  so  numerous 
that  actual  resort  to  compulsion  would  be  necessary  only  in  rare 
cases. 

The  Bill  was  fully  debated  in  the  Reichstag,  and  the  third 
reading  was  passed  on  December  2  by  235  votes  to  19,  the 
minority   consisting  of  the  anti-war   Socialists.     It  was  then 
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passed  rapidly  through  the  BuDdesrat,  thus  becoming  the  law 
of  the  land. 

The  end  of  the  year  brought  dramatic  events.  The  German 
Government  in  agreement  with  all  its  allied  Governments  pro- 
posed, publicly  and  definitely,  that  peace  negotiations  should  be 
opened.  From  the  diplomatic  point  of  view,  this  was  by  far 
the  most  important  event  which  had  occurred  since  war  broke 
out.  An  emergency  meeting  of  the  Reichstag  was  summoned 
for  December  1*2,  and  the  Chancellor  made  his  announcement 
to  a  crowded  House,  even  members  serving  in  the  army  at  the 
front  having  been  recalled  for  the  occasion. 

After  reviewing  the  military  situation,  more  particularly  the 
utter  failure  of  Rumania's  offensive  against  Hungary  and  the 
BUGcess  of  the  German  resistance  on  the  Somme,  the  Chancellor 
continued:  "Our  strength  has  not  made  our  ears  deaf  to  our 
responsibility  before  God,  before  our  own  nation,  and  before 
humanity.  The  declarations  formerly  made  by  us  concerning 
our  readiness  for  peace  were  evaded  by  our  adversaries.  Now 
we  have  advanced  one  step  further  in  this  direction.  On  August 
1,  1914,  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  bad  personally  to  take  the 
greatest  decision  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  German — the  order 
for  mobihsation  which  he  was  compelled  to  give  as  the  result 
of  the  Bussian  mobilisation.  Daring  these  long  and  earnest 
years  of  war  the  Emperor  has  been  moved  by  a  single  thought : 
how  peace  could  be  restored  so  as  to  safeguard  Germany  after 
the  struggle  in  which  she  has  fought  victoriously.  Nobody  can 
better  testify  to  this  than  I  who  bear  responsibility  for  all  the 
actions  of  the  Government.  In  a  deep  moral  and  religious  sense 
of  duty  towards  this  nation,  and  beyond  it  towards  humanity, 
the  Emperor  now  considers  that  the  moment  has  come  for  official 
action  towards  peace.  His  Majesty,  therefore,  in  complete 
harmony  and  in  conmion  with  our  allies,  has  decided  to  propose 
to  the  hostile  Powers  to  enter  into  peace  negotiations.  This 
morning  I  transmitted  a  note  to  this  effect  to  all  the  hostile 
Powers  through  the  representatives  of  those  Powers  which  are 
watching  over  our  interests  and  rights  in  hostile  States.  I  have 
asked  the  representatives  of  Spain,  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  Switzerland  to  forward  that  note.  The  same  procedure 
has  been  adopted  to-day  in  Vienna,  Constantinople,  and  Sofia. 
Other  neatral  States  and  his  Holiness  the  Pope  have  been  simi- 
larly informed."  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Note  ;  "  The 
most  terrific  war  ever  experienced  in  history  has  been  raging 
almost  two  years  and  a  half  over  a  large  pEirt  of  the  world — a 
catastrophe  which  more  than  a  thousand  years  of  common  civi- 
lisation was  unable  to  prevent  and  which  has  injured  the  most 
precious  achievements  of  humanity.  The  spiritual  and  material 
progress  which  was  the  pride  of  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  is  threatened  with  ruin.  Germany  and  her 
allies,  A  a  stria- Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey,  have  given  proof 
of  their  unconquerable  strength  in  this  fltruggle.     They  have 
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gained  important  successes  at  war.  Our  lines  stand  unshaken 
against  the  ever-repeated  attempts  made  by  the  armies  of  our 
enemies.  The  last  attack  in  the  Balkans  has  been  rapidly  and 
victoriously  overcome.  The  most  recent  events  have  demon- 
strated that  a  further  continuance  of  the  war  will  not  result  in 
the  breaking  of  the  resistance  of  our  forces,  and  the  whole 
situation  with  regard  to  our  troops  justifies  our  expectations  of 
further  successes. 

"  The  four  allied  Powers  were  obliged  to  take  up  arms  for  the 
defence  of  their  existence  and  the  liberty  of  national  evolation. 
The  glorious  deeds  of  our  armies  have  in  no  way  altered  their 
purpose.  We  have  always  maintained  the  firm  belief  that  our 
own  rights  and  just  claims  in  no  way  conflict  with  the  rights  of 
other  nations.  Our  aims  are  neither  to  shatter  nor  to  annihilate 
our  adversaries.  In  spite  of  our  consciousness  of  our  military 
and  economic  strength  and  our  readiness  to  continue  the  war, 
which  has  been  forced  upon  us,  until  the  bitter  end,  if  such  be 
necessary,  but  at  the  same  time  prompted  by  the  desire  to  avoid 
further  bloodshed  and  to  make  an  end  of  the  horrors  of  war,  the 
four  allied  Powers  have  proposed  to  enter  forthwith  into  peace 
negotiations.  The  propositions  which  they  would  bring  forward 
to  such  negotiations,  and  which  have  for  their  object  a  guarantee 
of  the  existence,  honour,  and  liberty  of  evolution  for  their  nations, 
ace,  according  to  their  firm  belief,  an  appropriate  basis  for  the 
establishment  of  a  lasting  peace.  If  in  spite  of  this  offer  of 
peace  and  reconciUation  the  struggle  should  go  on,  the  four 
allied  Powers  are  resolved  to  continue  it  to  a  conclusion,  but 
they  solemnly  decline  every  responsibility  for  this  before  hu- 
manity and  history." 

After  reading  the  note,  the  Chancellor  referred  again  to  the 
German  confidence  in  success,  and  said  that  if  the  proposals  were 
declined,  "  then  even  in  the  least  and  smallest  homes  every  Ger- 
man heart  will  burn  with  sacred  wrath  against  our  enemies, 
who  are  unwilling  to  stop  human  slaughter  in  order  that  their 
schemes  of  conquest  and  annihilation  may  continue.  In  a  fate- 
ful hour  a  fateful  decision  has  been  taken.  God  will  help.  We 
can  proceed  upon  our  way  without  fear  and  unashamed.  We 
are  ready  for  fighting  and  we  are  ready  for  peace." 

The  German  Government  sent  a  simultaneous  note  to  the 
Pope,  recounting  at  length  the  injury  done  by  the  war  to  civili- 
sation and  religion,  and  requesting  that  the  efforts  to  secure 
peace  might  receive  the  support  of  the  Holy  See. 

The  peace  move  was  extremely  popular  in  Germany,  where 
the  people  were  urgently  desirous  of  obtaining  peace  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  Only  amongst  some  of  the  extreme 
chauvinists  was  the  Chancellor's  speech  received  somewhat 
coldly.  The  German  proposal,  as  described  elsewhere  (see 
English  History),  was  summarily  rejected  by  the  Entente, 
The  next  move  was  made  by  the  American  President  {see 
U.S.A.,   p.  343).      The   German   Government  replied    to  Mr. 
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Wilson's  note  on  December  26,  agreeing  to  his  proposal  that 
peace  negotiations  should  be  opened,  but  refraining  from  defin- 
ing precisely  the  peace  terms  that  the  Central  Powers  would 
accept  or  consider.  The  German  reply  stated  that  "in  the 
President's  communication  the  President  points  out  that  which 
he  has  at  heart  and  leaves  open  the  choice  of  a  road.  To  the 
Imperial  Government  an  immediate  exchange  of  views  seems  to 
be  the  most  appropriate  road  to  reach  the  desired  results.  It 
begs,  therefore,  in  the  sense  of  the  declaration  made  on  Decem- 
ber 12,  which  held  out  a  hand  for  peace  negotiations,  to  propose 
an  immediate  meeting  of  delegates  of  the  belligerent  States  at 
some  neutral  place." 

II.  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The  fact  which  perhaps  strikes  the  historian  moat  forcibly 
in  considering  the  condition  of  Austria- Hungary  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1916  is  that  over  the  greater  part  of  that  monarchy 
parliamentary  life  had  practically  ceased  to  exist.  In  this 
respect  Austria -Hungary  was  unique  among  the  greater  belli- 
gerents in  the  European  War.  In  all  the  other  countries,  even 
m  Russia,  the  parliaments  had  continued  their  activities  during 
the  war.  British,  French,  and  German  statesmen  constantly 
made  pronouncements  of  the  first  importance  in  their  respective 
parliaments,  and  enlightening  debates  took  place,  but  the  voice 
of  Austria  was  almost  silent.  The  Beichsrath,  the  Austrian 
Imperial  Parliament,  had  been  closed  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  and  the  same  was  true  of  all  the  seventeen  provincial 
diets  of  Austria,  and  of  the  Croatian  legislature.  Only  in 
Hungary — in  Hungary  proper — did  the  nation  s  representatives 
continue  to  carry  on  their  functions.  The  sessions  of  the  Hun- 
garian Parliament  bad  not  been  suspended,  and  from  time  to 
time  informing  debates  were  held.  But  important  though  the 
Hungarian  Premier,  Count  Tisza,  and  his  Government  and 
Parliament  might  be,  this  does  not  compensate  the  chronicler 
for  the  closure  of  the  Beichsrath,  for  one  is  thereby  prevented 
from  following  satisfactorily  the  flow  of  public  opinion  in  the 
larger  part  of  the  monarchy,  which  would  have  been  revealed, 
at  least  in  some  imperfect  degree,  if  the  Austrian  parliament 
had  been  open. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  anomalous  state  of  afhirs 
was  a  sign  of  weakness  and  internal  dissension.  Indeed,  in  the 
cases  of  some  of  the  provincial  diets  this  was  admittedly  the 
reason  of  the  suspension.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Dalmatia, 
Herr  Trumbitch,  had  fled  the  country  and  had  come  to  London  . 
to  throw  in  his  lot  with  Austria's  enemies.  And  even  before 
the  war  it  had  been  necessary  on  occasion  to  close  the  Bohemian 
parliament,  owing  to  the  riotous  feuds  between  the  German 
and  Czech  deputies.  And  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Austrian 
Government  felt  that  with  large  numbers  of  the  Slavonic  popu- 
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latioD  of  the  country  actively  disloyal,  a  aession  of  the  Keichsrath 
would  not  enhance  the  reputation  of  the  empire.  The  Austrian 
Government  itself  remained,  of  course,  legal  and  constitutional ; 
the  emperor  had  not  instituted  a  personal  autocratic  adminis- 
tration ;  Count  Stiirgkh,  the  Austrian  Prime  Minister,  con- 
tinued in  control  of  the  country's  affairs. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  financial  position  of  the 
monarchy  waa  serious,  but  not  perhaps  very  much  more  serious 
than  the  condition  of  France,  Germany,  and  Bussia.  Austria- 
Hnngary  was  poorer  than  any  of  those  three  conntries,  but  on 
the  other  hand  her  expenditure  on  the  war  was  not  so  great. 
Early  in  1916  the  Dual  Monarchy  was  Bpending  approximately 
60,000,000^  per  month  on  the  war,  but  the  average  of  the  first 
seventeen  months  of  the  war  was  considerably  less  than  this, 
rather  less  than  50,000,000/.  per  month,  since  the  cost  of 
munitions  and  armament  generally  was  constantly  growing  in 
Austria-Hungary,  as  elsewhere.  The  total  war-expenditure  to 
the  end  of  1915  was  not  over  800,000,000^.,  and  of  this  sum 
557,000,000^.  had  been  covered  by  the  three  Austrian  and  the 
three  Hungarian  loans.  Now  the  debts  of  Aastria  and  Hungary 
before  the  war  together  amounted  to  815,000,000/.,  so  that 
the  monarchy  commenced  the  year  with  a  total  burden  of 
1,600,000,0002. ,  a  very  large  sam,  it  is  true,  but  much  less  than 
the  respective  debts  of  France  and  Germany. 

The  attitude  of  the  different  nationalities  of  the  monarchy 
towards  the  war  was  described  in  full  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Annual  Register  (see  A.E.,  1916,  pp.  228-230).  The  progress 
of  events  had  tended  to  re-establish  somewhat  the  infiuence  of 
Vienna  amongst  the  Roman  Catholic  Jugo-Slavs.  Some  of 
these,  notably  the  majority  of  the  Croatians,  had  always  been 
loyal  to  the  Habsburgs  ;  but  others,  especially  the  Dalmatians, 
had  been  caught  by  that  Fan-Serbian  propaganda  which  was  so 
rife  amongst  their  Greek  Orthodox  co-nationals.  This  propa- 
ganda received,  however,  a  severe  check  through  the  agreement 
between  the  Triple  Entente  and  Italy,  by  which  it  was  arranged 
that  the  northern  half  of  Dalmatia  should  be  ceded  to  Italy  in 
the  event  of  victory, — this  agreement  having  become  an  open 
secret.  Now  the  "  Italians  "  in  this  district  were  a  negligible 
minority,'  and  the  Dalmatians,  although  they  had  no  special 
love  for  Vienna,  preferred  on  all  grounds  to  remain  linked  to 
Austria,  rather  than  to  be  handed  over  to  Italy.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Vienna,  unhke  Berlin  and  Buda-Fest,  had  for 
many  years  adopted  a  very  liberal  policy  in  regard  to  the  con- 
quered nationalities,  and  moreover  many  Dalmatians  thought 
that  if  they  remained  part  of  Austria,  they  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  ultimate  union  with  Serbia  than  they  would  have  if 
the  Entente  Fowers  forcibly  united  them  to  Italy. 

'  That  this  scheme  was  ft  violation  of  the  "  Principle  of  NdtiODEilit;  "  waa  not 
denied.  The  ttfUian  point  of  view  wag  that  tha  propoaed  annexation  was  justifi. 
able  on  strategic  and  commercial  grounds. 
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In  Bohemia  the  nationalist  agitation  continned  beneath  the 
surface,  bat  owing  to  the  all-pervading  power  of  martial  law, 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  an  organised  outbreak  could  occur, 
few  things  in  Austria  were  more  remarkable  than  the  contrast 
between  the  success  of  the  Imperial  authorities  in  dealing  with 
the  Qahcian  Poles  and  their  failure  with  the  Czechs.  Both 
these  nationalities  were  Roman  Catholic  Slavs,  and  were  there- 
fore bound  in  religion,  at  least,  to  Central  rather  than  to  Eastern 
Europe,  and  both  provinces  possessed  similar  and  fairly  wide 
measures  of  home-rule.  Probably  the  re^on  for  this  contrast 
was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  Bohemia,  but  not  in  Cralicia, 
there  dwelt  large  numbers  of  German-Austrians ;  so  that  there 
existed  in  the  former  province  rivalry  between  the  G-erman  and 
Slav  elements  in  local  and  provincial  affairs,  whereas  in  Galicia 
the  Poles  were  unquestioned  masters  in  their  own  house.  The 
quEirrel  of  the  Czechs  was  primarily  not  with  the  Imperial 
Government  at  Vienna,  nor  with  Grerman  Austria,  but  with  the 
Germans  of  Bohemia,  whom  the  Czechs  regarded  somewhat  in 
the  light  of  intruders.  The  Poles  had  no  cause  to  fear  that  in 
spite  of  home-rule  their  province  might  become  German,  but 
the  Czechs  had  great  reason  to  fear  it. 

The  events  of  the  year  tended  to  enhance  this  contrast. 
Owing  to  the  disloyalty  of  the  Czechs  the  Austrian  Government 
deposed  the  Bohemian  language  from  its  position  as  an  official 
language  of  the  province,  and  the  manifestations  of  Czeoh 
nationalism  were  forcibly  suppressed.  Galicia  on  the  other 
hand  was  promised  an  even  larger  measure  of  autonomy  than 
it  already  possessed,  and  owing  to  their  intense  and  fervent 
loyalty  to  Austria,  the  Poles  came  to  occupy  beyond  all  dispute 
the  place  of  the  third  most  important  nationality  of  the  hetero- 
geneous Habsburg  dominions. 

Ab  already  stated  the  proceedings  in  the  Hungarian  parlia- 
ment were  often  of  great  interest  On  June  13,  for  instance. 
Count  Tisza  Jead  an  important  letter  from  Baron  Burian,  tbe 
Foreign  Minister,  replying  to  Sir  E.  Grey's  statements  on  the 
origins  of  the  war.  Baron  Burian  affirmed  that  in  recent  years 
Serbia  had  merely  been  a  tool  of  Bussian  aggression  against  the 
safety  and  integrity  of  tbe  Dual  Monarchy.  After  deling  with 
the  Casablanca  crisis  of  1909,  tbe  Baron  stated  that  when 
Austria-Hungary  annexed  Bosnia  the  British  Cabinet  endea- 
voured to  persuade  Btissia  to  refuse  to  recognise  this  abolition 
of  an  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  thus  tried  to  push 
Bussia  into  war.  Further,  in  spite  of  Sir  E.  Grey's  creditable 
attitude  at  the  Balkan  Conference,  in  July,  1914,  he  had  been 
largely  responsible  for  causing  the  war,  owing  to  the  encourage- 
ment he  gave  to  Bussia.  Tbe  Foreign  Minister  continued  that 
it  was  now  more  important  to  decide  who  was  responsible  for 
the  prolongation  of  the  war,  and  stated  th^t  this  blood-guiltiness 
rested  upon  the  Entente,  who  persistently  refused  the  offers  of 
the  Central  Powers  to  negotiate  a  peace.     Austria-Hungary  and 
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her  allies  would  therefore  6ght  on  with  determination  and  hold 
the  advantages  which  they  had  won  until  a  durable  peace  could 
be  secured. 

In  July  there  were  rather  important  developments  in  Hun- 
garian politics.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  so-called  Inde- 
pendence Party  in  Hungary  was  in  opposition.  In  fact,  of  the 
413  members  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Hungary 
proper,  only  ninety-one  adhered  to  the  Independence  Party.' 
The  party  leaders  were,  however,  famous  and  influential  states- 
men, such  as  Count  Karolyi,  Count  Apponyi,  Count  Andrassy, 
and  M.  Julius  JuBth.  Hitherto  the  Independence  Party  had 
unanimously  given  their  support  to  the  war  policy  of  the  Tisza 
Administration,  and  had  temporarily  abandoned  the  disputes 
about  Hungary's  relations  with  Austria  and  about  Hungary's 
domestic  affairs,  questions  on  which  they  differed,  of  course, 
from  the  Ministerialists.  In  July,  however,  there  came  a 
schism  in  the  party,  a  section  led  by  Count  Karolyi  breaking 
away  from  the  war  policy.  This  move  was  of  no  immediate 
parliamentary  importance,  since  even  if  the  whole  party  had 
followed  Count  Karolyi  (which  it  did  not),  such  a  small  minority 
would  have  been  powerless  to  turn  out  the  Government;  but  it 
was  significant,  in  that  it  was  the  very  first  break  away  from 
the  war  policy  by  any  non-Socialist  party  of  either  of  the  two 
dominant  nationalities  of  Central  Europe — ^the  Germans  and 
the  Magyars.     For  this  reason  the  move  was  very  notable. 

The  secession  of  Count  Karolyi  finally  occurred  owing  to  a 
quarrel  between  him  and  Counts  Andrassy  and  Apponyi,  though 
^e  schism  had  long  been  threatening  behind  the  scenes.  Dur- 
ing the  absence  of  Count  Karolyi  from  the  capital  at  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  Counts  Andrassy,  Apponyi,  and  Zichy  made  an 
arrangement  with  the  Premier  by  which  one  member  of  the 
Official  Opposition  should  become  a  member  of  the  so-called 
"  War  Council,"  a  temporary  deliberative  body,  and  thus  share 
with  the  Government  some  part  of  their  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  Now  since  Count  Karolyi  was  not  only 
one  of  the  recognised  leaders  of  the  party  but  was  actually  its 
president,  he  was  naturally  excessively  annoyed  at  this  obviously 
improper  action,  and  therefore  on  July  7  he  formally  and  publicly 
severed  his  political  connexion  with  the  other  leaders,  and  com- 
menced to  form  a  party  of  his  own.  In  this  action  he  was  sup- 
ported by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Opposition  press.  Count 
Karolyi  had  always  been  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  coalition 
Government  in  Hungary,  and  although  the  step  taken  behind 
bis  back  by  the  other  leaders  did  not  actually  involve  the  forma- 
tion of  a  coalition  Ministry,  it  was  a  step  in  that  direction. 
Count  Karolyi  had  the  support  of  M.  Justh,  and  of  twenty-four 
other  members  of  the  Lower  House. 
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Count  Karolyi  and  M.  Jasth  immediately  set  about  creating 
a  new  party,  which  they  styled  the  "  Indepeadence  and  1848 
Party,"  in  reference  to  the  Hungarian  rising  of  1848.  The 
Count  stated  at  once  that  this  action  must  not  be  taken  to  mean 
that  he  was  behind  other  people  in  his  determination  to  defend 
Hangary,  and  that  it  was  a  libel  to  call  him  pro-Bussian.  He 
had,  however,  never  entirely  agreed  with  the  war  policy  of  the 
Tisza  Administration,  and  he  now  proposed  to  exercise  his 
right  to  criticise  it. 

The  new  party  drew  up  a  de6nite  programme,  and  the  first 
item  in  that  programme  concerned  war  policy.  Erroneous  re- 
ports of  the  party's  aims  were  spread  by  some  of  the  news- 
papers of  Entente  countries.  Count  Karolyi  did  not  aim  at 
cutting  Hungary  altogether  loose  from  Austria,  and  away 
from  the  Central  Alliance,  with  a  view  to  joining  the  Entente 
system.  No  such  extreme  objects  were  contemplated,  and  if 
they  had  been  contemplated  they  could  not  have  been  publicly 
broached,  since  such  an  act  would  have  been  rank  treason  to  the 
King  of  Hungary,  a  somewhat  serious  offence  in  war-time.  The 
aims  of  the  Karolyi  party  were  constitutional  and  loyalist,  but 
they  did  not  lose  in  importance  by  that  fact.  The  party  pro- 
posed to  bring  influence  to  bear  in  the  Hungarian  parliament  in 
order  to  get  the  official  war  aims  of  Hungary  moderated,  and 
thus  to  moderate  the  war  aims  of  the  Central  Alliance  as  a  whole. 
The  Karolyi  party  desired  to  see  a  peace  concluded  immediately 
by  negotiation,  on  the  basis  of  a  renunciation  of  all  schemes  of 
annexation  by  both  groups  of  belligerents.  This  was  an  ex- 
tremely unusual  view  in  Central  Europe,  Nearly  everybody  in 
Germany  and  Austria,  and  the  Ministerialists  in  Hungary,  de- 
sired to  see  large  territorial  changes  in  the  East  though  not  in 
the  West.  The  new  'i8  party  also  advocated  a  general  league 
of  nations  after  the  war,  with  obligatory  arbitration  for  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes.  They  further  demanded, 
in  common  with  the  more  docile  section  of  the  Opposition,  a 
more  democratic  franchise,  a  separate  Hungarian  State  Bank, 
and  fiscal  independence  of  Austria,  and  they  proposed  to  press 
these  demands,  which  the  Apponyi  party  were  not  doing.  A 
new  item  was  a  demand  for  a  separate  Hungarian  Army,  with 
a  Hungarian  Staff,  with  the  Hungarian  language  used  in  words 
of  command  (this  particular  claim  was  not  new),  and  controlled 
at  least  to  some  extent  by  the  Hungarian  Parliament.  Great 
importance  was  attached  to  this  point  in  the  programme. 
Much  was  also  said  about  the  proposed  fiscal  independence  of 
Austria,  as  this  "plank  "  in  the  programme  was  sharply  con- 
trasted with  the  current  schemes  for  a  customs  union  for  all 
Central  Europe,  which  were  very  popular  in  Germany  and 
Austria.  To  sum  up,  the  new  Hungarian  party  had  no  desire 
to  depose  the  King  and  formally  separate  from  Austria,  still  leas 
had  they  any  desire  to  join  the  Entente  against  the  rest  of 
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GeDtral  Europe/  but  they  did  advocate  an  intensive  form  of 
Hungarian  nationalism  combined  with  a  peaceful  cosmopolitan- 
ism. These  Hungarian  politicians  held,  as  many  thinkers 
elsewhere  had  held  before  them,  that  nationalism  and  cosmo- 
politanism could  be  regarded  as  two  sides  of  a  single  political 
philosophy  in  sharp  opposition  to  imperialism.  The  party 
gained  a  few  more  recruits,  and  soon  numbered  over  thirty 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Although  the  party  was 
thus  weak  in  numbers,  both  Count  Karolyi  and  M.  Jasth  were 
famous  men ;  and  they  alleged  that  their  supporters  in  the 
electorate  were  much  more  numerous  than  their  strength  in  the 
House  might  seem  to  indicate. 

The  immediate  developments  in  Hungarian  politics  had  the 
effect,  however,  of  enhancing  the  influence  of  that  section  of 
the  Opposition  which  was  supporting  the  Government,  and 
especially  of  its  leader.  Count  Andrassy.  The  latter  was  an  ex- 
tremely ambitious  politician  who  was  known  to  aspire  to  the 
great  post  filled  with  such  distinction  by  his  father,  the  post  of 
Anstro-Hungarian  Foreign  Minister.  During  August  Count 
Andrassy  paid  visits  to  Berhn  and  Vienna,  and  was  received 
by  the  German  Emperor,  by  the  aged  Emperor  of  Austria,  and 
by  leading  statesmen  of  both  empirea  The  course  of  events 
had  brought  the  Andrassy  section  of  the  Opposition  into  much 
closer  agreement  with  the  Hungarian  and  German  Governments. 
As  for  the  Austrian  Government,  it  possessed  at  this  time  extra- 
ordinarily little  influence. 

Daring  July  considerable  excitement  was  caused  in  both 
Austria  and  Italy  by  the  trial  of  a  certain  Signor  Battisti.  This 
individual  had  been  member  of  the  Reichsrath  for  Trent,  but 
being  also  a  member  of  the  "Italian"  community  in  Austria, 
and  having  Italian  sympathies,  when  the  war  broke  out  between 
Italy  and  Austria- Hungary  he  had  made  his  way  across  the 
frontier  and  joined  the  Italian  Army.  In  July  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Austriana  ;  and  he  was  forthwith  tried  by  court- 
martial  as  a  traitor,  was  found  guilty,  and  executed.  This 
caused  intense  indignation  in  Italy,  and  great  meetings  were 
held  in  Rome  and  elsewhere  protesting  against  the  execution. 
The  Italian  Government  brought  in  a  parliamentary  Bill  to 
erect  a  monument  to  Battisti  in  Trent,  after  the  annexation  of 
that  city  to  the  Italian  Kingdom.  On  the  Austrian  side,  the 
defence  of  the  execution  was  that  Battisti  had  not  been  merely 
technically  a  traitor;  that  be  had  never  been  an  honest  irre- 
concilable ;  that  he  had  been  content  to  hold  a  high  Austrian 
official  position,  had  taken  Austrian  money,  and  had  sworn  fealty 
to  the  Emperor. 

On  October  21,  Count  Karl  Stiirgkh,  the  Austrian  Prime 
Minister,  was  assassinated  in  Vienna.     The  Count  was  dining 

n  of  the  extreme  Bohemiao  HationblUte ;  but  the 
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in  ft  hotel  with  a  friend,  B&ron  Aebrental  (hrother  of  &  former 
Foreign  Minister),  when  a  jonrnalist,  Pr.  Friedrich  Adler,  who 
had  been  seated  at  a  neighbonring  table,  suddenly  sprang  up 
and  fired  three  shots  at  the  unfortunate  statesman.  The  Count 
expired  immediately.  Baron  Aebrental  was  also  wounded, 
but  the  assassin  then  allowed  himself  to  be  seized  without  re- 
sistance, and  he  was  at  once  handed  over  to  the  police.  Adler 
was  a  violent  Socialist  and  editor  of  an  extremist  jonmal,  Der 
Eampf,  and  the  troubles  of  Austria  appear  to  have  preyed  on 
his  mind.  Count  Stiirgkh  bad  been  Premier  since  1911. 
During  his  term  of  office  the  Aastrian  Government  had  been 
lacking  in  vigour,  and  had  been  content  to  play  second  fiddle  to 
Hungary.  Count  Stiirgkh's  policy  during  the  war  had  been 
chiefly  notable  for  the  undignified  closing  of  the  Beichsrath  and 
for  his  rigorous  oppression  of  the  Czechs.  Few  such  undistin- 
guished men  have  attained  such  a  high  position.  The  Emperor 
appointed  a  certain  Dr.  von  Koerber  as  Prime  Minister,  and  this 
statesman  formed  a  Cabinet  of  which  the  most  important 
members  were  Herr  Karl  Marck  (Finance  Minister),  Baron  von 
Schwartzenau  (Minister  of  the  Interior),  and  Baron  von  Georgi 
(Defence  Minister).  As  will  be  seen.  Dr.  von  Koerber's  term 
of  office  was  of  very  brie!  duration. 

As  described  elsewhere  (see  Poland),  on  November  5  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  joined  with  the  German  Emperor  in  pro- 
claiming the  Independence  of  Poland.  This  act  was  accompanied 
by  another  proclamation  of  more  immediate  importance  to  the 
Dual  Monarchy.  Influential  personages  in  Austria-Hungary, 
such  as  Count  Andrassy,  had  been  advocating  a  different  soln- 
tion  of  the  Polish  question,  namely,  the  annexation  of  Bussian 
Poland  by  the  Habsburgs,  and  Uie  establishing  of  a  united 
Polish  state,  composed  of  Bussian  Poland  and  Galicia,  as  a  third 
unit  of  the  Emperor's  dominions,  coequal  in  status  with  (the 
rest  of)  Austria  and  Hungary.  Now  the  GaHcian  Poles  had 
throughout  the  war  been  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  Central 
Powers,  and  this  proposed  union  with  the  districts  of  Bussian 
Poland,  and  the  consequent  improvement  in  their  political 
position,  had  been  very  attractive  to  them.  The  Galicians  were 
therefore  somewhat  disappointed  when  they  learned  that  no 
such  union  was  to  take  place.  Nevertheless,  the  Emperor 
promised  Galicia  further  poUtical  privileges,  though  the  promise 
was  couched  in  such  vague  language  that  it  was  impossible  to 
be  sure  what  was  its  precise  meaning.  On  November  6  the 
official  Wiener  Zeitung  published  a  letter  from  the  Emperor 
to  the  new  Austrian  Premier,  dealing  with  Galicia.  After  re- 
ferring to  the  creation  of  an  independent  Polish  state,  the 
venerable  Kaiser  said  that  he  had  deeply  appreciated  the 
loyalty  and  bravery  of  Galicia,  and  proceeded  as  follows : 
"It  is  therefore  my  vrill  at  the  moment  when  the  new  State 
comes  into  existence  and  coincident  with  this  development  to 
grant  Galicia  also  the  right  lo  manage  independently -its  own 
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internal  affairs  in  as  fall  measure  as  this  can  be  done  in  accord- 
ance with  its  membership  of  the  State  as  a  whole  and  with  the 
latter's  prosperity,  and  thereby  give  the  population  of  Galicia  a 
guarantee  for  its  racial  and  economic  development.  In  inform- 
ing you  of  this  my  intention  I  charge  you  to  prepare  suitable 
proposals  for  its  legal  realisation  and  to  submit  them  to  me." 
The  reason  why  it  is  difiicult  to  understand  what  this  promise 
of  autonomy  meant  is  that  Oalicia  already  possessed  provincial 
home-rule.  All  the  Austrian  provinces  were  endowed  with 
local  autonomy,  the  extent  of  the  autonomy  differing  slightly  in 
different  provinces ;  and  in  the  case  of  Galicia  the  powers  of  the 
provincial  legislature  were  very  considerable.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Kmi>eror  only  meant  that  these  powers  were  to  be  still 
further  increased,  G-alicia  nevertheless  remaining  an  Austrian 
province.  It  is,  however,  also  possible  that  the  letter  was  in- 
tended to  indicate  that  Galicia  should  be  ejected  from  Austria 
altogether,  the  province  ceasing  to  send  representatives  to  the 
Eeichsrath,  and  being  raised  to  the  status  of  a  semi-independent 
country,  similar  to  Hungary,  The  old  Emperor,  however,  did 
not  live  long  enough  to  carry  out  his  promise,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  it  was  not  known  how  far  his  policy  in  respect  of 
Austrian  Poland  had  been  adopted  by  his  youthful  successor. 

On  November  17  it  was  announced  significantly  in  Vienna 
that  within  a  few  days  the  Archduke  Karl,  the  Heir  to  the 
Throne,  would  "  have  charge  of  affairs  of  the  realm  conjointly 
with  the  Emperor."  It  was  well  known  in  Court  circles  that 
the  aged  Emperor's  strength  was  at  last  failing.  At  about 
9  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  November  21,  the  Kaiser  Francis 
Joseph  died  at  Schonbrunn.  The  Emperor  had  been  suffering 
from  a  cold,  which  had  affected  his  lungs,  but  the  real  cause 
of  his  death  was  sheer  old  age.  Up  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
the  Emperor's  mind  was  clear,  and  throughout  the  last  week 
of  his  life  he  gave  audiences,  engaged  in  political  deliberations, 
and  received  state  reports.  At  the  time  of  the  Emperor's  death 
most  of  the  important  personages  in  the  monarchy  were  present 
in  the  death  chamber,  including  the  Kaiser's  two  daughters. 
Princess  Gisela  of  Bavaria  and  the  Archduchess  Marie  Valerie, 
the  Heir  to  the  Throne  and  his  consort,  Baron  Burian,  Br, 
von  Koerber,  and  the  higher  officials  of  the  Viennese  Court, 
The  monarch's  decease  was  publicly  announced  in  the  capital 
at  11  o'clock  the  same  night.  The  Kaiser  Francis  Joseph 
was  bom  on  August  18,  1830,  and  was  therefore  86  years  of 
age  at  his  death.  In  the  earliest  years  of  his  reign  his  policy 
was  governed  by  narrow  views  of  German  ascendancy,  and 
the  story  is  told  of  him  that  he  once  made  the  remark  that 
"he  would  rather  be  a  private  soldier  in  the  palace  of  a  Ger- 
man king  than  Emperor  of  all  the  Slavs."  In  the  middle 
and  later  years  of  his  life,  however,  the  force  of  events  modi- 
fied hie  policy,  if  not  his  personal  views,  and  the  liberties  be- 
stowed upon  the  Hungarians  and  Galicians   won    him   the 
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a£FectioDS  of  at  least  some  of  his  non-German  subjects.  During 
the  last  half-dozen  years  ot  his  hfe  the  aged  man  was  unable  to 
exert  his  former  control  over  the  actions  done  in  his  name,  and 
he  had  little  responsibility  for  the  policy  which  led  Austria- 
Hnngary  into  the  terrible  calamity  which  marked  the  close  of 
his  life.  (A  full  obituary  notice  appears  elsewhere.  See 
Obituary.) 

The  Heir  to  the  Throne  was  the  young  Archduke  Karl 
Franz  Josef,  grandson  of  the  deceased  Kaiser's  brother,  Louis, 
and  son  of  the  Archduke  Otto,  who  died  in  1906.  He  was  born 
on  August  17, 1687,  and  in  1911  he  married  Princess  Zita  of 
Bourbon-Parma. 

Immediately  after  his  accession  the  young  Kaiser  showed 
that  he  possessed  considerable  energy  and  strength  of  character, 
and  he  straightway  made  his  influence  felt  in  Europe.  His 
accession  signalised  a  sudden  revival  of  Austrian  as  distinct 
from  Hungarian  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  Central  Powers. 
On  November  23  a  letter  from  the  Emperor  to  Dr.  von  Koerber 
was  published  in  the  Wiener  Zeitung  stating  that  the  war 
must  be  continued  until  the  enemy-powers  realised  that  it  was 
impossible  to  overthrow  the  moaarchy,  but  that  the  Kaiser 
would  do  all  in  his  poweir  to  bring  about  an  honourable  peace 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.  On  the  same  day,  the  generals, 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Auatro-Hungarian  army  renewed 
their  oath  of  allegiance  in  the  name  of  the  "  Emperor  Charles 
the  First." 

The  funeral  of  the  late  Emperor,  which  was  carried  out 
with  the  elaborate  ceremonial  usual  on  such  occasions,  took 
place  on  November  30.  On  November  27  the  body  was  re- 
moved from  Schonbrunn  to  the  chapel  at  Hofbiu-g,  where  it  lay 
ia  state  until  the  30thT  The  funeral, service  took  place  in  St 
Stephen's  Cathedral  and  the  body  was  buried  in  the  imperial 
vault  at  the  Capuchin  Church.  The  funeral  was  attended  by 
representatives  of  all  the  Grerman  reigning  Houses,  including 
the  German  Crown  Prince,  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  the  King 
of  Saxony,  and  also  by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  the 
Infante  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  Prince  Waldemar  ot  Denmark, 
the  King  of  Bulgaria  and  other  royal  personages. 

The  first  action  of  the  new  Emperor  was  to  endeavour  to 
bring  about  peace.  It  was  known  that  the  official  proposal  of 
peace  negotiations  made  by  the  Central  Powers  on  December 
12  (see  Germany)  was  made  at  the  instance  of  Austria-Hungary, 
and  at  the  personal  wish  of  the  Austrian  Emperor.  The  Kaiser 
also  quickly  asserted  his  authority  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
monarchy,  and  this  involved  numerous  Ministerial  changef^. 
On  December  3  Prince  Konrad  Hohenlohe  was  appointed 
Austro -Hungarian  Finance  Minister,  a  post  held  provisionally 
by  Baron  Burian — in  addition  to  the  latter's  position  of  Foreign 
Minister.  Preparations  were  made  for  summoning  the  Beichs- 
rath  early  in  the  next  year.    On  December  14  it  was  announced 
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that  Dr.  von  Koerber  and  the  whole  Austrian  Cabinet  had 
resigned.  The  Emperor  first  asked  Herr  von  Spitzmiiller  to 
form  a  Cabinet,  but  after  several  days  spent  in  negotiating  vtrith 
leading  politicians,  that  statesman  abandoned  the  task.  The 
Emperor  then  sent  tor  Count  Clam-Martinitz,  who  succeeded 
in  forming  a  Cabinet,  which  included  Herr  von  Spitzmiiller 
(Finance  Minister),  Baron  von  Handel  (Minister  of  the  Interior), 
Dr.  von  Forster  (Minister  of  Education),  Herr  Bobrynski 
(Governor-Genera!  of  GaJicia)  and  General  von  Georgi  (Defence 
Minister).  Count  Clam-Martinitz  waa  a  Czech  'noble,  and 
although  no  very  clear  indications  of  the  new  Cabinet's  policy 
were  given  before  the  end  of  the  year,  it  was  generally  believed 
that  Count  Clam-Martinitz  would  adopt  a  much  more  Liberal 
policy  in  regard  to  the  Bohemian  province.  This  inference  was 
confirmed  to  some  extent  by  other  changes  which  followed 
within  a  few  days.  Prince  Hohenlobe  resigned  his  post,  and 
Baron  Burian,  the  Foreign  Minister,  was  transferred  to  the 
Common  Ministry  of  Finance,  the  Emperor  appointing  Count 
Ottokar  Czemin  to  be  Foreign  Minister  and  President  of  the 
Common  Council  of  Ministers.  Count  Czernin  was,  like  the 
new  Austrian  Premier,  a  Czech,  and  he  bad  previously  held  the 
post  of  Ambassador  at  Bukarest.  The  transference  of  Baron 
Barian  to  a  less  important  post  clearly  indicated  a  decrease  of 
Magyar  influence. 

On  December  12,  when  the  great  peace  speech  was  made 
by  the  German  Chancellor,  no  similar  scene  took  place  in 
Vienna,  since  the  Beichsrath  was  still  closed.  A  proclamation 
was  issued  in  Vienna,  however,  which  repeated,  in  different 
words,  the  arguments  of  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  declaring 
that  the  defeat  of  the  Central  Alliance  was  manifestly  impos- 
sible and  that  to  continue  the  war  further  would  be,  on  the 
part  of  the  hostile  Powers,  a  crime  against  humanity.  In  the 
Hungarian  Parliament,  Coant  Tisza  read  the  Note  of  the 
Central  Powers,  and  subsequently  declared  that  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  had  been  waging  a  war  of  defence,  not  of 
conquest,  and  that  they  had  always  been  ready  for  an  equitable 
peace. 

The  Croatian  Legislature  met  for  a  short  session  during 
December, — the  first  occasion  on  which  this  diet  had  been  con- 
voked since  the  outbreak  of  war.  Both  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Croatian  Diet  passed  the  necessary  resolutions 
arranging  for  the  coronation  of  the  new  sovereign  as  King  of 
Hnngary,  but  the  Croatian  Opposition  refused  to  take  any  part 
in  the  proceedings,  on  the  ground  that  the  Jago-Slavs  were 
oppressed  by  the  Hungarian  authorities.  The  Hungarian 
Parliament  elected  Count  Tisza  to  act  as  Palatine  at  the  Coro- 
nation, although  he  was  a  Protestant. 

King  Charles  and  Queen  Zita  were  crowned  in  the  Cathe- 
dral at  Budapest  on  December  30,  the  ceremony  being  less 
elaborate  than  nsual,  owing  to  the  war. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 


L  BUSSU. 


The  beginning  of  the  year  found  the  Bnsaian  Empire  in  a  trou- 
blous Btate.  In  the  preceding  six  months,  Russia  had  only 
been  saved  from  complete  and  irreparable  military  disaster  by 
virtue  of  her  immensity  and  her  severe  climate.  The  territory 
in  the  west  of  the  empire  occupied  by  the  armies  of  Germany 
and  Anstria-Hungary  was  more  than  half  the  size  of  France, 
and  also  possessed  a  population  half  as  great  as  that  of  the  latter 
country.  The  conquered  region  constituted,  however,  only  a 
small  fragment  of  European  Buesia,  albeit  the  most  populous 
and  the  most  highly  industrialised  fragment.  In  1915  the  ill- 
equipped  Russian  armies  had  been  quite  incapable  of  resisting 
the  force  of  the  Austro-G-erman  onslaught.  If  the  French 
Army  in  1914  had  been  equally  outmatched  it  would  inevitably 
have  been  cornered  and  utterly  crushed.  But  the  Russian  hosts 
had  the  vast  spaces  behind  them,  distances  which  even  the  rail- 
way could  not  annihilate,  and  into  those  spaces  they  retreated, 
until  the  icy  hand  of  winter  came  down  upon  the  scene,  ren- 
dering campaigning  impossible  for  half  a  year.  The  German 
generals  marched  victoriously  three  hundred  miles  eastward, 
only  to  find  themselves  still  faced  by  their  namberless  foes. 

Although  the  military  disasters  had  not  been  irreparable, 
they  had  nevertheless  been  serious,  and  it  was  clear  that  Russia 
would  need  all  her  energies  to  fortify  adequately  the  new  lines 
occupied  by  the  armies  in  the  winter,  and  that  the  reconquest 
of  the  lost  territory  would  be  a  formidable  task.  Moreover,  the 
internal  situation  of  the  country  was  such  as  to  cause  some 
uneasinesa  The  large  majority  of  the  Russian  nation  were 
heartily  in  favour  of  the  war,  and  were  prepared  to  make  great 
sacrifices  in  order  to  prosecute  the  campaign  to  a  victorious 
conclusion,  but  there  existed  serious  friction  between  the  majority 
in  the  Duma,  the  Lower  House  of  the  Russian  Parliament,  and 
the  Imperial  Government.  The  session  of  the  Duma  had  been 
suspended  in  September,  and  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  Pro- 
gressive politicians  the  House  had  not  been  permitted  to  re- 
assemble oefore  the  end  of  the  year.  The  majority  iu  the  Duma 
consisted  of  what  had  come  to  be  known  as  the  "  Progressive 
Bloc."  This  Bloc  was  composed  of  a  number  of  parties  pre- 
viously quite  distinct  from  one  another,  namely,  the  less  Con- 
servative wing  of  the  Nationalists,  the  Centre,  the  Octobriats, 
the  Progressives  proper,  and  the  Cadets.  This  great  composite 
party  of  moderate  politicians  was  Banked  on  the  one  side  by  a 
combination  of  the  so-called  "  Right  "  (theextreme reactionaries) 
and  the  more  Conservative  wing  of  the  Nationalists,  and  on  the 
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other  side  by  the  extreme  "  Left,"  being  the  Labour  Party  and 
Socialists.  The  Duma  also  contained  a  few  Independents  and 
Polish  Nationalists.  About  230  members  belonged  to  the 
Progressive  Bloc,  about  100  to  the  combined  Eeactionariea,  and 
only  23  to  the  Left,  so  that  the  Bloc  possessed  a  large  majority 
over  al!  other  parties  combined.  Now  the  Bloc  parties  were 
ardently  in  favour  of  the  war  and  of  adherence  to  the  alliance 
with  France  and  Great  Britain.  This  was  also,  of  course,  the 
official  policy  of  the  Government,  but  the  Bloc  accused  the  Ad- 
ministration of  gross  inefficiency  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and 
of  ill-timed  opposition  to  necessary  internal  reforms. 

Now  the  Russian  Government  were,  of  course,  responsible 
to  the  Emperor,  not  to  the  Parliament ;  but  their  political  posi- 
tion was  in  reality  intermediate  between  that  of  the  Bloc  and 
that  of  the  Reactionaries.  The  latter  not  only  differed  from 
the  Bloc  on  questions  of  internal  politics,  in  their  opposition  to 
the  proposal  reforms  and  their  dislike  even  of  those  meagre 
constitutional  rights  that  the  Russian  people  had  already  been 
granted,  but  a  certain  number  of  them,  though  not  all,  were 
also  antagonistic  towards  the  war.  In  so  far  as  this  was  the 
case,  the  Entente  policy  had  never  gained  such  general  accept- 
ance lo  Russia  as  it  had  in  Great  Britain  and  France.  In  Great 
Britain  and  Erance  small  groups  of  "advanced"  poUticians, 
thinkers  of  the  extreme  Left,  to  use  the  Continental  terminology, 
were  opposed  to  the  war  on  pacifist  grounds,  and  a  precisely 
similar  Dody  of  opinion  existed  in  Russia,  where  the  Socialists 
had  always  been  anti-war.  But  in  Russia  there  existed  also 
this  other  utterly  dissimilar  group  of  anti-war  politicians,  who 
were  probably  more  numerous  and  certainly  much  more  in- 
fluential, since  they  included  persons  of  high  social  position. 
In  Russia  the  political  extremes  met  in  their  opposition  to  the 
dominant  foreign  policy.  The  Socialists  were  not  pro-German, 
but  they  were  pacifist.  The  extreme  Reactionaries  were  far 
from  being  pacifist,  but  they  might  be  truthfully  described  as 
pro-German. 

Now  many  Liberals  suspected  and  feared  that  the  Govern- 
ment might  be  influenced  even  in  its  foreign  policy  by  these 
Reactionaries.  The  so-called  "  Monarchist  "  Congresses  which 
were  held  at  the  end  of  1915,  and  which  represented  the  party 
that  desired  to  re-establish  a  completely  autocratic  form  of 
Government,  were  attended  by  statesmen  who  had  remained 
members  of  the  Government  for  nearly  a  year  after  war  had 
broken  out ;  and  these  same  statesmen  made  speeches  not  only 
condemning  the  proposed  reforms,  but  deploring  the  policy 
which  had  led  to  the  conflict  with  Germany.  From  the  tone 
of  the  speeches  at  these  Congresses  it  was  to  be  inferred  that 
the  Reactionaries  would  be  prepared  to  welcome  a  separate  peace 
with  Germany.  Much  irntation  was  caused  by  the  fact  that 
the  Government  permitted  the  Monarchist  Congress  to  be  held, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  proposed  conferences  of  the  Zemstvos 
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were  suppreaaed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  In  particular, 
the  Prime  Minister,  M.  Goremykin,  became  very  unpopular. 
The  real  position  of  the  Busaian  G  overnment  probably  was  that 
they  were  sincerely  in  sympathy  with  the  Bloc  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  but  on  questions  of  internal  politics  were  more  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Keactionaries,  at  least  with  the  Conservative  wing 
of  the  Nationalists. 

Owing  to  his  opposition  to  the  Duma,  the  Prime  Minister's 
position  became  increasingly  difBcult,  and  on  February  3  it 
was  announced  that  he  had  resigned  and  would  be  succeeded 
by  M.  Stiirmer.  The  new  Premier  was  a  close  friend  of  his 
predecessor,  and  like  the  latter  was  a  politician  of  pronouncedly 
Conservative  views,  but  he  commenced  his  term  of  office  by 
announcing  that  be  would  not  consider  any  proposals  for  a 
separate  peace  and  would  endeavour  to  co-operate  with  the 
Duma. 

The  Dnma  was  opened  on  February  22,  and  for  the  first 
time  since  the  creation  of  that  body,  the  Emperor  himself 
attended  this  ceremony.  After  the  religious  service,  the  Tsar 
made  a  short  speech  in  which  he  said  that  he  was  glad  to  be 
present  among  the  representatives  of  his  people;  especially  in 
the  hour  of  the  glorious  victory  in  the  Caucasus,  and  that  he 
hoped  the  labours  of  the  Duma  would  be  crowned  with  the 
greatest  success.  M,  Rodzianko,  President  of  the  Duma,  then 
made  a  speech  thanking  his  Majesty  for  the  honour  that  he 
had  conferred  upon  the  House,  and  stating  that  the  Monarch's 
presence  there  that  day  was  an  event  of  historic  importance. 
The  Tsar  then  departed  amidst  a  great  ovation. 

M.  Stiirmer,  the  new  Premier,  then  spoke.  He  stated  that 
the  Government  were  determined  to  pursue  the  war  to  a  vic- 
torious conclusion-,  in  full  co-operation  with  Eussia'a  Allies. 
He  felt  sure  that  on  this  point  the  Government  and  the  House 
were  entirely  in  sympathy.  The  internal  poUtics  of  Eusaia 
were  rapidly  developing  at  the  time  when  war  broke  out,  and 
he  was  aware  that  even  during  the  war  this  evolution  could  not 
be  entirely  stopped.  The  temperance  policy  had  been  highly 
successful,  and  reforms  in  the  parochial  and  communal  ad- 
ministrations, which  were  urgently  required,  would  shortly  be 
given  attention.  General  Polivanoff,  the  War  Minister,  fol- 
lowed the  Premier,  and  eulogised  the  recovery  of  the  Army  since 
the  great  reverses  of  the  previous  summer.  A  long  speech  was 
then  made  by  M.  Sazonoff,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
He  repeated  once  more  that  he  believed  that  the  German  Gov- 
ernment had  provoked  the  war,  and  had  thereby  incurred  a 
terrible  reaponsibihty  in  the  eyes  of  humanity,  whereas  Russia 
and  her  Allies  were  fighting  to  defend  their  "  most  sacred 
rights."  The  spirit  of  "  Prussianism,"  which  consisted  of 
national  egotism  and  lust  of  conquest,  must  be  crushed.  The 
Minister  referred  to  the  cordial  nature  of  the  alliance  with 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy,  and  said  that  all  the  rumours 
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of  a  separate  peace  were  absurd,  as  the  five  Powers  which  had 
signed  the  Fact  of  London  did  not  regard  international  treaties 
as  "  scraps  of  paper."  The  speaker  then  went  on  to  make  an 
important  announcement  concerning  Poland.  He  re-affirmed 
the  statement  that  it  was  one  of  RuSBia's  chief  aims  in  the  war 
to  bring  about  the  reunion  of  Poland,  and  to  estabhsb  Polish 
autonomy  under  the  Tsar,  by  annexing  the  Polish  provinces  of 
Austria  and  Pnisflia  (Bukovina,  Galicia,  Posen,  West  Prussia, 
and  presumably  also  East  Prussia).  This,  he  said,  was  still  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  and  it  had  the  approval  of  Russia's 
allies.  Referring  to  the  miatrnst  of  Russia  which  existed  in 
Sweden,  M.  Sazonoff  declared  that  the  Government  had  no  ag- 
gressive designs  upon  Scandinavia,  as  they  were  looking  for  a 
free  outlet  to  the  ocean  in  quite  a  different  direction.  He  further 
stated  that  he  hoped  that  when  the  propitious  hour  came, 
Rumania  would  know  how  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  Rumanian  districts  of  Hungary.  After  expressing  his 
annoyance  with  Bulgaria  and  Greece,  the  Foreign  Minister 
made  cordial  references  to  Japan,  and  said  that  the  visit  of  the 
Grand  Duke  George  Mikhailovich  to  that  country  on  the  occa- 
aioD  of  the  Mikado's  enthronement,  had  been  a  fresh  opportunity 
of  cementing  the  friendship  between  the  two  empires. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  which  followed,  the  speakers  of 
the  extreme  left,  more  particularly  M.  Chkheidze,  criticised  the 
Government  severely.  M.  Chkheidze's  indictment  was  couched 
in  such  strong  terms  that  the  Russian  Censorship  at  first  refused 
to  allow  his  speech  to  be  published  in  the  newspapers,  but  after 
a  protest  by  the  majority  of  the  Duma,  the  Censorship  with- 
drew this  prohibition.  M.  Chkheidze  said  that  the  alleged 
championship  of  national  freedom  and  the  rights  of  small  neutral 
nations  by  the  Entente  Powers  was  hypocrisy.  Not  only  Ger- 
many, but  all  the  Great  Powers  were  grossly  egotistical  in  their 
aims.  He  and  his  fellow  Socialists  desired,  he  said,  to  associate 
themselves  with  the  efforts  being  made  by  their  German  and 
Austrian  comrades  to  secure  an  immediate  peace  in  which  all 
sides  should  renounce  their  claims  to  annexations  and  war 
indemnities. 

During  the  same  debate  much  anxiety  was  also  caused  by 
disclosures  relating  to  the  occupied  districts  which  were  made 
by  M.  MiliukofT,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Cadets.  This  speaker 
said  that  he  had  had  smuggled  correspondence  with  Poles  still 
living  in  the  conquered  region.  It  appeared  from  statements 
made  by  these  persons  that  the  German  authorities  were  en- 
deavounng  to  win  the  affections  of  the  Poles  by  promising  to 
reconstitute  Poland  as  an  independent  country,  to  which  Prussia 
would  he  willing  to  cede  Posen  and  which  should  include  Vilna 
and  most  of  Lithuania,  though  part  of  the  Baltic  coast  would 
be  retamed  by  Germany.  It  appeared  that  the  speaker  had 
reason  to  fear  that  these  German  promises  were  having  some 
effect,  and  he  urged  that  the  Government  should  give  every 
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pablicity  to  the  Ruesian  scheme  for  establishing  Polish  aaton- 
omy,  which  had  been  promised  by  the  authorities  early  in  the 
war. 

Daring  the  next  few  days  the  Budget  tor  1916  came  before 
the  House.  The  estimated  ordinary  revenue  for  the  year  was 
302,204,931/.,  and  the  estimated  ordinary  expenditure  was  no 
less  than  323,246,369i.  During  1915  the  expenditure  on  the  . 
war  had  been  approximately  800,000,000/.,  but  the  cost  was  in- 
creasing, and  it  was  estimated  that  if  the  war  continued  through- 
out 1916,  the  Russian  expenditure  on  war  purposes  would  total 
1,100,000,000/.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  war  expenditure  was 
almost  equal  to  that  of  Germany  (see  Germany).  Bussia  had 
lost  much  in  revenue  by  the  new  temperance  laws  ;  indeed,  the 
direct  loss  to  the  State  by  the  prohibition  of  vodka  was  reckoned 
at  70,000,000/.  per  annum.  It  was  hoped,  however,  to  raise 
50,000,000i.  by  new  taxation,  but  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above 
figures  no  attempt  was  made  to  meet  any  part  of  the  war  ex- 
penditure out  of  current  revenue.  A  new  internal  loan  for 
200,000,000/.  would  be  issued  immediately.  The  Bussian  Im- 
perial Debt  on  March  31,  1916,  amounted  roughly  to 
2,100,000,000/. 

The  alliance  of  the  Bussian  Government  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  France  and  Britain  was  necessarily  of  an  opportunist 
character,  but  as  explained  elsewhere  (see  France)  the  aUiance 
of  the  French  and  British  democracies  with  the  Progressive 
Bloc  in  the  Bussian  Duma  was  an  entirely  natural  union,  and 
was  only  the  expression  of  the  close  intellectual  affinity  between 
them.  The  great  Western  democracies  and  the  Progressive 
Bloc  held  to  the  same  ideals,  both  in  internal  and  foreign 
politics.  This  fact  was  made  very  apparent  by  a  proclamation 
issued  early  in  March  by  the  Constitutional  Democratic  Con- 
gress, the  opinions  expressed  therein  being,  with  minor  modifi- 
cations, those  of  the  whole  Bloc.  This  proclamation  was  as 
follows : — * 

"  We  are  entering  on  a  fresh,  perhaps  a  decisive,  phase  of 
the  great  struggle.  It  is  more  than  ever  necessary  for  us  now 
to  summon  all  the  popular  forces  so  as  to  carry  the  conflict  to  a 
successful  issue. 

"  Citizens,  there  is  here  no  room  for  hesitation.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  permit  Bussia  to  emerge  from  the  contest  curtailed, 
humiliated,  and  enslaved.  It  is  impossible  to  permit  Europe  to 
bow  to  the  yoke  of  Prussian  militarism,  and  the  great  European 
democracies  to  be  weakened  and  crushed.  It  is  impossible  that 
the  peoples  who  have  linked  their  fate  with  the  Allies  should 
perish,  that  Belgium  and  Serbia  should  be  wiped  from  the  face 
of  Europe,  that  Poland  and  Lithuania  should  remain  in  the 
clutches  of  Germany,  that  tortured  Armenia  should  be  again 
surrendered  to  the  enslavers. 

"  The  task  of  repulsing  the  foe  is  inseparably  connected  with 

>  Quoted  iTom  Tha  TUim'  report. 
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the  task  of  our  ioternal  construction.  The  recognition  of  this 
liak  has  united  the  public  forcsB  and  the  majority  in  the  Duma 
in  the  endeavour  to  organise  the  people  for  victory,  but  only  by 
relying  on  the  firm  will  o!  the  country  can  this  aim  be  realised 
and  the  obstacles  to  its  path  be  removed. 

"  The  party  of  popular  liberty  again  exhorts  all  Russian 
citizens  to  preserve  their  former  confidence  and  faith  in  the 
future  and  the  powers  of  the  Busaian  people.  ,  .  ,  Together 
with  national  victory  over  the  foe,  may  the  hour  of  internal 
renovation  supervene,  the  hour  of  the  universal  triumph  of 
liberty  and  right." 

Throughout  the  summer  the  silent  and  largely  subterranean 
struggle  between  the  Progressives  and  the  Reactionaries  con- 
tinued unabated.  One  triumph  of  the  Progressives  was  the  en- 
forced retirement  of  M.  Khvostoff,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
at  the  end  of  March,  This  Minister  had  made  himself  obnoxious 
to  the  majority  in  the  Duma  by  hia  obstruction  of  all  the  Liberal 
movements  in  the  country  by  every  means  that  his  office  en- 
abled him  to  use.  In  particular,  he  had  thwarted  the  activities 
of  the  Co-operative  societies,  and  had  sent  out  circulars  to  the 
Governors  of  Provinces  which  accused  the  Jews  of  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  inflated  prices  of  food  and  other  necessaries 
and  which  were  thus  calculated  to  provoke  pogroms,  and  did  in 
fact  cause  grave  riots  against  the  Hebrews  in  Baku.  The  im- 
mediate cause  of  his  fall  was,  however,  an  attempt  to  use  State 
funds  for  party  purposes.  The  Minister  belonged  to  the  party 
of  the  Bight,  and  he  was,  naturally,  desirous  of  seeing  the  exist- 
ing Duma,  whose  animosity  he  feared,  dissolved.  So  he  con- 
spired with  M.  Sheglovitoff,  one  of  the  leading  Reactionaries 
and  a  notorious  pro-German,  to  have  an  enormous  Monarchist 
Congress  assembled,  at  which  over  2,000  peasant  representatives 
from  all  parts  of  Eussia  were  to  be  present.  At  this  congress 
resolutions  were  to  be  passed  petitioning  the  Tsar  to  dissolve 
the  Duma,  on  the  ground  that  the  majority  of  the  members 
were  in  the  pay  o!  the  Jews,  and  grossly  misrepresented  the 
wishes  of  the  masses  of  the  Russian  people,  the  peasantry. 
M.  Khvostoff  proposed  to  pay  the  travelling  expenses  of  these 
2,000  delegates  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
but  unfortunately  for  him  the  secret  leaked  out,  and  even  the 
members  of  his  own  party  in  the  Duma  found  it  necessary  under 
such  circumstances  to  disown  him,  and  he  resigned  amidst  a 
chorus  of  disapproval  from  all  sections  of  the  Lower  House. 

A  few  days  later,  on  March  29,  the  Minister  of  War,  General 
PoUvanoff,  also  resigned,  but  under  very  different  circumstances, 
for  this  Minister  had  won  a  great  reputation.  He  had  taken 
office  in  the  dark  days  of  the  Russian  retreat  from  Warsaw,  and 
the  great  improvement  in  the  organisation  and  munitionment 
of  the  army  since  that  time  had  been  very  largely  due  to  his 
ability  and  efforts.  He  was  succeeded  by  General  Shuvaieff, 
who  had  previously  been  Head  of  the  Commissariat  Department 
of  the  War  Office. 
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At  the  end  of  March  debates  took  place  in  the  Duma  deal- 
ing with  the  fature  of  the  Dardanelles,  a  subject  which  was  of 
interest  not  only  to  Russia,  but  to  all  Bussia's  partners  in  the 
world-war.  M.  Miliuko£f  said  that  all  the  Allies  realised  now 
that  the  question  that  had  to  be  faced  was  no  longer  "  shall  the 
Straits  be  Eussian  or  Turkish,"  but  "shall  they  be  Russian  or 
Grerman,"  since  the  control  that  Crermany  had  obtained  over 
Turkey  was  now  almost  complete.  M.  Miliukoff  also  stated 
that  as  long  previously  as  April,  1915,  the  Russian  Government 
had  come  to  a  complete  and  formal  agreement  with  the  French 
and  British  Ministers  concerning  the  fate  of  the  Dardanelles, 
and  that  this  arrangement  was  highly  advantageous  to  Russia, 
although  it  provided  for  the  partial  (not  complete)  neutralisation 
of  the  Straits.  These  statements  were  criticised  somewhat 
severely  by  speakers  of  the  Right,  who  maintained  that  Russian 
interests  and  prospects  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  wishes  of 
France  and  Britain,  but  at  this  point  M.  Sazonoff  intervened  in 
the  debate,  and  declared  that  it  was  quite  erroneous  to  contend 
that  the  agreement  was  in  any  way  detrimental  to  Russia's 
future  interests.  The  text  of  this  agreement  of  April,  1915, 
was  not  published,  so  that  the  Duma,  and,  be  it  added,  the 
Russian,  French,  and  British  publics,  were  obhged  to  rest  con- 
tent temporarily  with  these  statements  of  the  Minister  on  the 
matter. 

In  May  a  great  sensation  was  caused  in  Russia  by  the  sndden 
arrest  of  General  Sukhomlinoff,  one  of  Russia's  ex-Ministers  of 
War.  He  was  forthwith  confined  as  a  prisoner  in  the  notorions 
fortress  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  General  Sukhomlinoff  had 
been  responsible  for  military  operations  throughout  the  earlier 
phases  of  the  war,  when  all  the  worst  disasters  had  befallen 
Russian  arms,  and  when  enormous  territories  had  been  lost  to 
the  enemy.  The  charges  brought  against  him  were  of  a  serious 
character,  and  included  one  that  he  had  culpably  failed  to  provide 
the  army  with  a  sufficiency  of  munitions. 

In  spite  of  the  war  the  spring  session  of  the  Duma  was  far 
from  fruitless  in  domestic  legislation.  One  very  important  Bill 
which  was  passed  was  a  measure  giving  more  adequate  rights 
to  peasants.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  principle  of  the 
legal  equality  of  all  classes  in  the  eyes  of  the  State,  which  had 
been  recognised  tor  generations  in  Central  and  Western  Europe, 
and  for  centuries  in  England,  was  still  far  from  being  recognised 
in  Eastern  Europe.  Elements  of  serfdom  remained.  The  lives 
of  peasants  were  hedged  about  with  all  manner  of  restrictions — 
for  instance,  a  peasant  was  not  allowed  to  go  oatside  hie  village 
without  permission  from  the  local  authorities — and  the  aim  of 
the  Duma  was  to  place  them  more  on  an  equality  with  other 
classes. 

The  Duma  a.]so  passed  a  Bill  aimed  at  the  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption which  have  always  been  so  rife  in  Russia.  An  official 
had  hitherto  been  largely  immune  from  prosecution  for  bribery, 
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since  hitherto  no  case  could  be  brought  against  him  on  this 
ground  without  the  consent  of  a  superior  official,  which  could 
rarely  be  obtained,  as  the  official  class  in  BuBsia  was  inclined  to 
resent  anything  in  the  nature  of  interference  with  a  member  of 
the  bureaucracy.  The  Bill  abDliah.ed  this  immunity,  by  making 
the  reference  to  a  higher  official  unnecessary. 

The  Duma  also  showed  sympathy  with  the  Jews,  who  still 
remained  a  class  apart,  with  scarcely  any  of  the  rights  of  citizens. 
The  lot  of  the  Jews  was  especially  pitiable  at  this  time  since  a 
great  part  of  that  region  of  Buasia  where  the  Hebrews  were 
permitted  to  reside,  known  as  the  "  Jewish  Pale,"  had  been  con- 
quered by  the  enemy.  The  Government  had  perforce  removed 
some  of  the  old  restrictions  on  the  movements  of  Jews  into  other 
parts  of  Russia,  hut  by  no  means  all  the  irksome  regulations 
were  rescinded.  The  Duma  expressed  its  sympathy  with  the 
Hebrews,  but  was  not  able  to  accomplish  much  in  alleviation  of 
their  sufferings. 

The  propaganda  of  the  Reactionaries  continued  throughout 
the  summer,  and  although  a  public  Congress  of  Monarchists 
was  not  held,  a  large  private  meeting  of  the  party  was  held  in 
July.  The  party  sent  a  memorandum  to  the  Tsar  praying  him 
to  conclude  an  immediate  peace  with  Germany,  since  the  con- 
tinuance  of  the  war  was,  they  alleged,  strengthening  the  revo- 
lutionary elements  in  Russia,  and  was  in  every  way  disastrous 
to  the  empire.  These  Reactionaries  did  not  mean  by  the  ex- 
pression "  revolutionary  elements  "  the  extreme  Socialists  (who 
really  were  revolutionary)  but  the  Progressive  Coalition,  who 
would  have  been  regarded  as  quite  moderate  reformers  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe,  some  of  them  scarcely  being  Liberals 
in  the  British  sense  of  the  word. 

On  July  23 — the  second  anniversary  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
ultimatum  to  Serbia — M.  Sazonoff,  the  famous  Foreign  Minister, 
resigned  office.  No  other  personal  change  in  the  Russian 
Government  could  have  been  of  equal  importance  to  this,  for 
M.  Sazono£f  was  of  course  the  Minister  who  conducted  on 
behalf  of  Russia  the  fatal  negotiations  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  outbreak  of  war.  He  had  been  more  responsible  than 
any  other  Russian  statesman  tor  developing  the  entente  with 
France  and  Great  Britain.  M.  S.  Dimitrievitch  Sazonoff  was 
bom  in  1861,  and  after  a  distinguished  diplomatic  career,  spent 
largely  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  he  became  Foreign  Minister 
at  the  end  of  1910. 

There  existed  no  doubt  that  the  cause  of  M.  Sazonoff's  fait 
was  the  strengthening  of  the  influence  of  the  Reactionaries, 
who  held  different  views  from  the  outgoing  Minister  on  the 
question  of  the  alliance  with  France  and  Great  Britain.  The 
Premier,  M.  Stiirmer,  became  Foreign  Minister,  and  it  was 
believed  that  he  was  less  favourable  than  M.  Sazonoff  to  the 
policy  of  "  fighting  to  a  finish."  From  July  onwards,  for 
several  months,  the  Reactionaries  came  very  near  to  gaining 
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control  of  Baaaian  policy.  M.  Stdrmer  had  previously  been 
Minister  of  the  Interior ;  he  was  succeeded  in  that  office  by 
M,  Khvostoff,  previously  Minister  of  Jastice,  and  M.  Makaroff 
became  the  new  Minister  of  Justice.  Both  M.  Khvostoff  and 
M.  Makaroff  were  extreme  Conservatives.  It  was  also  stated 
that  there  had  been  a  conflict  of  opinion  between  M.  Stunner 
and  M,  Sazonoff  on  the  gaeetion  of  Poland,  M.  Sazonoff  desir- 
ing to  confer  upon  that  country  a  real,  if  limited,  form  of 
provincial  autonomy,  whereas  the  Prime  Minister  opposed  this 
idea,  notwithstanding  that  the  scheme  was  in  accordance  with 
and  in  fulfilment  of  the  Grand  Dnke  Nicholas's  famons  procla- 
mation to  Poles  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  At  the  time  of 
this  crisis  in  the  Government,  parliament  stood  adjourned. 

Of  all  the  numerous  countries  within  the  empires  of  the 
Triple  Entente,  few,  if  any,  were  more  fortunate  during  the  war 
than  Finland.  Much  has  been  written  in  Western  Europe  on 
the  theme  of  Muscovite  tyranny  over  subject  nationalities,  and 
no  doubt  in  so  far  as  Poland  and  certain  other  countries  are 
concerned  there  is  much  troth  in  the  indictment,  but  in  respect 
of  Finland  the  accnsations  were  always  exaggerations.  Finland 
possessed  a  generous  measure  of  provincial  autonomy,  and  the 
Finns  were,  and  remained  up  to  the  end  of  1916,  entirely 
exempt  from  the  Bussian  military  conscription.  Tbe  Finns, 
like  the  Irish,  were  not  compelled  to  Bght  the  battles  of  the 
Entente.  Nevertheless  a  considerable  number  of  Finns  joined 
the  Bussian  army  as  volunteers  and  some  of  these  became 
commissioned  officers.  In  July  a  general  election  for  the 
Finnish  parliament  was  held.  The  result  emphasised  the  pro- 
gressive character  of  the  Finnish  nation,  for  the  immense 
majority  of  the  successful  candidates  were  politicians  of  the 
"  Left."  The  new  House  was  classified  as  follows :  Agrarians, 
19  ;  Old  Finns,  33  ;  Young  Finns,  22 ;  Hwedish  Separatists.  21 ; 
Christian  Workers,  1 ;  Social  Democrats,  103.  Thus  the 
Socialists  obtained  a  small  majority  over  all  other  parties  com- 
bined. In  Finland  women  not  only  possessed  the  parliamentary 
vote,  hut  were  also  eligible  to  be  elected  to  the  legislature,  and 
in  this  July  election  twenty-four  of  the  SDccessful  candidates 
were  women. 

Not  only  did  Finland  escape  the  chief  terrors  of  the  war  ; 
it  also  reaped  to  the  fullest  extent  certain  incidental  advantages. 
The  commerce  and  trade  of  the  country  were  booming.  The 
iron  and  textile  industries  were  doing  extremely  profitable 
business,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Bussia  was  largely  cut  off  from 
imports  from  foreign  countries,  and  it  was  reported  that  these 
industrial  concerns  were  in  many  instances  paying  dividends  of 
30  per  cent,  and  over.  Fortunes  were  made  on  the  Helsingfors 
Stock  Exchange.  Prices  for  timber  were  greatly  inflated  owing 
to  the  dearth  of  imported  coal,  all  the  railways  and  factories  in 
the  country  burning  only  wood  fuel.  There  was  no  very  serious 
shortage  of  food  in  the  country,  the  exports  of  foodstuffs  to 
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Bassia  proper  being  confiDed  within  very  narrow  limits  by 
order  of  the  Finnish  Government. 

During  the  year  the  Kusaian  authorities  performed,  with  the 
assistance  of  American  engineers,  a  remarkable  task  in  railway 
construction.  With  the  Dardanelles  closed  against  her,  and 
the  Baltic  commanded  by  the  German  Navy,  Bussia  was  bereft 
of  ice-free  porta.  The  Arctic  port  of  Archangel  was  crowded 
with  shipping  during  the  summers  of  1915  and  1916,  but  in  the 
winter — a  long  winter  in  these  regions — the  harbour  was  use- 
less. Further  west,  however,  the  north  coast  of  Bussia  is  kept 
free  from  ice  throughout  the  winter  months  by  the  influence  of 
the  Gulf  Stream.  The  harbour  of  Ekaterina,  upon  which  is 
situated  the  town  of  Aiexandrovsk  and  the  great  barracks  of 
Semionova,  is  kept  open  in  this  manner,  but  before  the  war 
little  attention  had  been  given  to  the  potentialities  of  this  part 
of  the  Murman  coast,  and  no  railway  ran  to  Ekaterina.  In  the 
winter  of  1915-16  a  new  railway  was  built,  which  ran  from 
Semionova  across  the  Kola  peninsula  to  Kandalaksha,  on  the 
White  Sea,  and  then  ran  along  the  coast  to  a  small  town 
named  Kem.  From  Kem  onwards  a  good  line  had  already 
been  built  running  southwards  into  the  heart  of  Bussia.'  This 
new  railway  was  completed  early  in  191G,  but  when  the  spring 
came  it  was  found  to  have  been  very  insecurely  laid  down,  and 
the  thaw  broke  the  line  to  pieces  in  many  places.  The  Govern- 
ment were  determined  to  persevere,  however,  and  set  to  work 
to  reconstruct  the  railway  in  a  more  thorough  manner.  The 
task  of  building  a  railway  across  hundreds  of  miles  of  tundra 
was  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  the  conditions,  climatic  and 
otherwise,  were  truly  terrible  for  the  labourers.  Several 
thousands  of  Austrian  prisoners  were  employed  upon  this  work, 
and  also  thousands  of  Chinese  coolies,  but  under  the  winter 
conditions  the  unfortunate  workmen  died  in  hundreds.  In 
December  it  was  reported  that  the  railway  had  been  completed 
for  the  second  time. 

Throughout  the  autumn  the  struggle  between  the  Beaction- 
aries  and  the  Progressives  continued  to  rage  both  above  and 
below  the  surface  of  Eussian  political  life.  On  the  whole,  the 
tendency  of  events  was  in  favour  of  the  Progressives,  probably 
because  the  latter  possessed  the  cautious  support  of  the  Tsar. 
At  the  beginning  of  October,  a  new  Minister  of  the  Interior  was 
appointed,  in  succession  to  M,  Khvostoff  senior.  The  new 
Minister  was  M.  Protopopoff,  a  member  of  the  so-called 
"  Octobrist  "  party,  and  his  selection  for  the  post  was  deemed  a 
victory  for  the  Progressive  Bloc.  Nevertheless,  the  secret  con- 
flict between  M.  Stiirmer,  the  Premier,  and  the  Duma  majority 
continued.  Much  discontent  was  manifested  in  the  country 
owing  to  the  high  prices  of  food.     This  increase  in  food  prices 

I  It  was  erroneouBly  reported  in  the  EagUsh  press  th&t  tha  nen  line  coa- 
nected  Bkbterimt  Efttbour  with  Archangel.  The  lioe  passed  nowhere  ne&r 
Arch&Dgel. 
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was  dae,  of  course,  not  to  any  scarcity  in  the  country  as  a  whole, 
bat  to  the  very  bad  means  of  co mm uoi  cation  ;  and  it  was  held 
that  the  organisation  of  the  supplies  by  the  bm-eaucracy  was 
also  very  faulty  and  aggravated  the  evils  due,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  this  scarcity  of  railways  in  the  enormous  country. 

A  new  session  of  the  Duma  opened  in  November  and  this 
brought  an  open  breach  between  the  Premier  and  the  Lower 
House.  On  the  opening  day  (November  18)  the  Prime  Minister 
did  not  trouble  to  attend  the  inaugural  debate,  and  indeed  none 
of  the  Ministers,  except  General  Sbuvaieff,  the  War  Minister, 
were  present  at  the  proceedings.  The  Tsar  bad  several  inter- 
views with  M.  Bodzianko,  the  President  of  the  Duma,  a  few 
days  later,  and  on  November  24  it  was  announced  that  M. 
Stiirmer  had  been  appointed  Grand  Chamberlain  of  the  Im- 
perial Court,  and  that  M.  Trepoff,  hitherto  Minister  of  Ways  and 
Communications,  had  been  appointed  Prime  Minister.  It  was 
thus  made  clear  that  the  Tsar  was  determined  that  his  Premier 
should  work  at  least  in  some  kind  of  accord  with  the  Duma. 
It  was  rumoured  that  M.  Stiirmer  had  been  not  unfavourably 
disposed  towards  the  proposal  of  opening  immediate  peace 
negotiations — though  not  necessarily  negotiations  for  a  separate 
peace.  It  is  impossible  to  be  sure  how  much  truth  there  was  in 
this  rumour,  but  certainly  the  idea  of  a  peace  by  compromise 
was  altogether  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Duma  and  evidently 
also  to  the  wishes  of  the  Tsar.  M.  Trepoff  had  been  a  fairly 
successful  administrator,  and  he  bad  taken  a  great  interest  in 
and  had  supervised  the  construction  of  the  new  Murman  rail- 
way. He  was  not  such  an  extreme  reactionary  as  his  pre- 
decessor and  was  prepared  to  work  with  the  Duma  and  to  fight 
the  war  "  to  a  finish."  The  two  men  who  were  most  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  this  change  of  Premiers  were  M. 
Bodzianko  and  a  certain  M.  Miliukoff,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Progressives  in  the  Duma,  who  made  a  speech  against  the 
Premier  on  the  opening  day.  The  War  Minister,  who  had 
refused  to  follow  M.  Stiirmer  in  boycotting  the  Duma,  was  also 
heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  new  Premier. 

The  Duma  reassembled  on  December  2,  and  on  that  date  M. 
Trepoff  made  a  long  statement  describing  his  policy.  This 
statement  contained  an  official  announcement  that  the  Allies 
bad  definitely  agreed  that  Bussia  should  possess  Constantinople 
and  the  Dardanelles  in  the  event  of  the  Entente  being  victorious. 
It  bad  long  been  known  in  Bussia  and  elsewhere  that  such  an 
agreement  existed,  but  no  authoritative  and  definite  pronounce- 
ment upon  the  subject  bad  ever  been  made  until  tbis  occasion. 
The  passage  in  M.  Trepoff's  speech  referring  to  this  important 
matter  was  as  follows :  "  The  vital  interests  of  Bussia  are  as 
well  understood  by  our  loyal  Allies  as  by  ourselves,  and  that  is 
why  an  agreement  which  we  concluded  in  1915  with  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  to  which  Italy  has  adhered,  established 
in  the  most  definite  fashion  the  right  of  Bussia  to  the  Straits 
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and  to  ConBtftDtinople.  The  Bussian  people  BhonM  know  for 
what  they  are  sheading  their  blood,  and  in  accord  with  our 
Allies,  the  annonncement  of  this  agreement  is  made  to-day  from 
this  tribune.  I  repeat  that  absolute  agreement  on  this  point  is 
firmly  estabUshed  among  the  Allies,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
after  she  has  obtained  sovereign  posseBsion  of  a  free  passage 
into  the  Mediterranean,  Bussia  will  grant  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion for  the  Bumanian  Bag,  which  now,  not  for  the  first  time, 
floats  in  battle  side  by  side  with  the  flag  of  BuBsia."  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Premier's  speech  contained  no  very  important 
declaration,  but  he  reaffirmed  the  determination  of  Bussia  to 
continae  the  war  until  complete  victory  had  been  secured.  The 
speech  was  constantly  intermpted  by  noisy  demonstrations 
from  the  extreme  Left,  and  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  pro- 
mise of  Constitutional  reform  the  Bloc  received  the  Prime 
Minister  somewhat  coldly.  A  critical  speech  was  delivered  by 
M.  Purishkevich,  deputy  for  Kursk,  who  accused  the  Govern- 
ment of  lax  and  dishonest  administration,  and  who,  although 
avowing  himself  a  member  of  the  Bight,  affirmed  that  the 
Government  ought  to  work  more  in  harmony  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  Both  M.  PuriBhkevich  and  other 
speakers  especially  assailed  M.  Protopopoff,  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  who  was  alleged  to  have  abandoned  his  Liberal  prin- 
ciples since  he  had  taken  office.  After  hearing  the  statement 
concerning  Constantinople,  the  Progressive  Bloc  sent  a  telegram 
to  M.  Sazonoff,  thanking  him  for  having  brought  about  the 
agreement  between  the  Allies  on  this  vital  question. 

The  debates  in  the  Duma  during  the  first  half  of  December 
were  of  a  very  heated  character,  and  much  excitement  was 
caused  by  an  unpleasant  incident  in  which  M.  Markoff,  a 
member  of  the  extreme  Bight,  deliberately  insulted  the  President 
of  the  Hoose,  M.  Bodzianko,  by  calling  him  "  a  blockhead,  a 
scoundrel,  and  a  blackguard."  A  duel  between  these  two 
gentlemen  was  threatened,  but  fortunately  the  affair  was 
settled  without  recourse  to  any  such  extreme  method. 

During  the  last  fortnight  of  the  year  the  attention  of 
Buasians  was  mainly  concentrated  upon  the  German  ofl'er  of 
peace.  On  December  14  a  memorandum  dealing  with  Dr.  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg's  speech  was  issued  in  Petrograd.  This 
note  stated  that  the  German  move  was  in  reality  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  retain  the  support  of  the  German 

rp!e,  who  were  utterly  tired  of  the  war,  and  who  could  only 
induced  to  continue  the  struggle  by  fallacious  statements 
that  the  Entente  was  responsible  for  the  prolongation  of  the 
conflict  The  note  then  denounced  Germany's  war-aims,  and 
declared  that  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  Entente  would  have  been 
in  vain  if  they  consented  to  a  premature  peace  with  "  an  enemy 
who  though  exhansted  was  not  yet  decisively  defeated."  On 
the  follovnng  day  the  Duma  showed  that  it  was  in  agreement 
with  the  Government's  memorandum.    M.  Nicolas  Pekrovsky, 
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who  had  been  appointed  Foreign  Minister  only  the  day  before, 
made  a  long  speech  denonacing  what  he  called  the  hypocrisy 
of  the  German  proposals,  and  the  Hoase  then  passed  a  resolu* 
tion  stating  that  it  was  in  favour  of  a  "  categorical  refusal  by 
the  Ailied  (jovernments  to  enter  under  present  conditions  into 
any  peace  negotiations  whatever,"  and  declaring  that  &  "  lasting 
peace  will  be  possible  only  after  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
military  power  of  the  enemy,  and  after  the  de&nite  renunciation 
by  Germany  of  the  aspirations  which  render  her  responsible 
for  the  world-war,  and  for  the  horrors  by  which  it  is  accom- 
panied." 

On  December  25  the  Tsar  gave  expression  to  the  same 
views  in  an  order  to  his  Armies,  and  at  the  same  time  reaffirmed 
his  intention  of  creating  a  self-governing  Poland  out  of  the 
three  sandered  Polish  districts. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  M.  Fekrovsky  issued  an  official  com- 
ment upon  President  Wilson's  peace-note,  and  stated  that  whilst 
the  President's  humane  ideas  were  appreciated,  his  proposal 
must  be  rejected. 


A  notable  event  in  the  history  of  Europe  during  the  year 
under  consideration  was  the  resuscitation  of  the  state  of  Poland, 
not  indeed  in  its  historic  form  of  a  truly  independent  country, 
but  in  a  form  almost  exactly  comparable  to  the  "  Grand  Dachy 
of  Warsaw  "  created  by  the  great  Napoleon. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  two  Central  Empires  had 
conquered  the  whole  of  Kussian  Poland ;  and  the  admiuistta- 
tions  set  up  by  the  Central  Powers,  a  German  administration  at 
Warsaw  and  an  Austro-Hnngarian  administration  at  Lublin, 
were  therefore  the  de  facto  governments  of  the  country.  The 
German  and  Austro-Hungarian  spheres  were  to  a  large  extent 
separate  and  independent  of  one  another.  In  contrast  with 
their  policy  in  regard  to  the  conquests  in  the  West,  German 
statesmen  publicly  announced  that  the  Central  Empires  pro- 
posed to  make  great  territorial  changes  in  East-Central  Europe, 
to  the  detriment  of  Bussia,  and  it  was  soon  obvions  that  they 
intended  to  make  some  kind  of  concession  to  the  spirit  of  Polish 
nationalism.  The  Polish  language  was  revived  and  given  an 
official  position  not  only  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  sphere  but 
even  in  the  German  sphere.  A  Polish  Quiversity  was  estab- 
Ushed  at  Warsaw,  which  owing  to  the  conditions  of  the  country, 
had  some  semblance  of  a  real  Polish  institution,  in  contrast  to 
the  farcical  "  Flemish  University  "  at  Ghent.  Yet  beyond  the 
bare  statement  that  Poland  would  not  be  "  returned  to  Bussia," 
no  announcement  of  a  definite  policy  was  made  for  considerably 
mote  than  a  year  after  the  conquest.  This  delay  was  known 
to  be  due  both  to  dissensions  between  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hnngary  and  also  to  sharp  differences  of  opinion  between  dif- 
ferent schools  of  thought  in  Germany. 
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A.t  last,  however,  the  expected  armouncement  of  policy  was 
made.  On  November  6,  General  von  Beseler,  the  Governor  ol 
Warsaw,  issued  the  following  proclamation  ;— 

"  To  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Government  of  Warsaw. — His 
Majesty  the  German  Emperor  and  His  Majesty  the  Austrian 
Emperor  and  Apostolic  King  of  Hungary,  sustained  by  their 
firm  confidence  in  the  final  victory  of  their  arms,  and  gmded  by 
the  wish  to  lead  to  a  happy  future  the  Polish  districts  which  by 
their  brave  armies  were  snatched  with  heavy  sacrifices  from 
Russian  power,  have  agreed  to  form  from  these  districts  an 
independent  state  with  &  hereditary  Monarchy  and  a  Constitu- 
tion. The  more  precise  regulation  of  the  frontiers  of  the  King- 
dom of  Poland  remains  reserved. 

"  In  Union  with  both  the  Allied  Powers  the  new  kingdom 
will  find  the  guarantees  which  it  desires  for  the  free  develop- 
ment of  its  strength.  In  its  own  army  the  glorious  traditions 
of  the  Polish  Amiy  of  former  times  and  the  memory  of  our 
brave  Polish  fellow-combatants  in  the  great  war  of  the  present 
time  will  continue  to  live.  Its  organisation,  training  and  com- 
mand, will  be  regulated  by  mutual  agreement.  The  Allied 
monarchs  confidently  hope  that  their  wishes  for  the  political 
and  national  development  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  will  now 
he  fulfilled  with  the  necessary  regard  to  the  general  political 
conditions  of  Europe  and  to  the  welfare  and  security  of  their 
own  countries  and  peoples. 

"  The  great  western  neighbours  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland 
will  see  with  pleasure  arise  and  flourish  at  their  eastern  frontier 
a  fre^e  and  happy  state  rejoicing  in  its  national  life. 

"  By  order  of  His  Majesty  the  German  Emperor, 

"(Signed)     von  Beseler,  Governor-General." 

On  the  same  day  an  identical  proclamation  was  read  in 
Lublin  by  the  Aastro- Hungarian  Governor-General  of  the  Lublin 
district.  According  to  the  German  reports  the  proclamation 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  populace  of  both  cities. 
After  von  Beseler  had  read  the  proclamation  in  German,  it  was 
read  again  in  Polish  by  Count  Huttenczapeki,  and  a  speech  was 
then  made  by  the  Rector  of  the  new  Warsaw  University,  Dr. 
Brudzinski,  in  which  he  formally  thanked  the  two  emperors  on 
behalf  of  the  Polish  nation. 

As  already  stated,  the  ambitious  scheme  thus  published  to 
the  world  had  not  been  adopted  without  much  discussion,  and 
alternative  plans  had  been  considered.  Amongst  the  alternative 
schemes,  the  one  which  appears  to  have  been  most  seriously 
contemplated,  at  least  in  Austria,  was  a  plan  to  unite  Russian 
Poland  with  Galicia  and  give  the  large  Polish  state  thus  con- 
stituted a  status  within  the  Habsburg  Dominions  similar  to  that 
enjoyed  by  Austria  and  Hungary,  thus  transforming  the  ancient 
monarchy  from  a  dual  into  a  trial  realm.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  this  plan  of  aggrandising  the  Habsburg  domain  in 
such  a  striking  manner  was  opposed  by  the  most  influential 
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personages  in  Germany,  and  consequently  the  proposal,  although 
seriously  mooted  and  discussed,  was  not  ultimately  adopted.  A 
third  scheme,  of  a  totally  different  and  much  less  defensible 
character,  had  been  suggested  in  Germany,  and  had  been  advo- 
cated by  Prussian  Conservatives.  This  scheme  involved  a  new 
partition  of  Poland,  one  portion  of  what  had  been  Bussian 
Poland  going  to  Austria,  and  another  portion  including  "War- 
saw, becoming  an  integral  part  not  only  of  the  German  Empire 
bat  of  the  Prussian  Kingdom.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
after  the  Third  Partition  of  Poland,  for  a  few  years  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Warsaw  belonged  to  Prussia.  Although  this  scheme  was  seri- 
ously proposed  by  the  reactionary  elements  in  Prussia,  there 
was  never  any  real  chance  that  it  would  be  adopted  by  the 
German  Government. 

Iq  Germany,  and  particularly  in  Prussia,  great  emphasis 
was  laid  upon  the  condition  that  no  part  of  Prussian  Poland 
should  be  ceded  to  the  new  state.  On  November  20  the  Con- 
servative, Free  Conservative,  and  National  Liberal  parties  in 
the  Lower  House  of  the  Prussian  Parliament  brought  forward 
a  motion  asking  the  Government  for  guarantees  that  no  part  of 
Prussian  Poland  should  be  incorporated  in  the  future  Kingdom 
of  Poland.  Herr  von  LoebelJ,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  made 
a  speech  stating  that  "  every  inch  "  of  Prussian  Poland  would 
be  retained,  and  that  the  idea  condemned  by  the  resolution  was 
obviously  not  to  be  contemplated.  The  motion  was  adopted  by 
the  Ministry  and  was  carried  by  180  votes  to  104,  the  minority 
consisting  of  the  Catholic,  Radical,  Polish,  Danish,  and  Socialist 
parties.  The  Clericals  and  Radicals  did  not  desire  Prussian 
Poland  to  be  given  up  ;  they  voted  against  the  motion  merely 
OS  a  protest  against  the  existing  oppressive  Prussian  laws  relating 
to  the  Polish  subjects  of  the  kingdom. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Government  of  Suvalki  was 
separated  from  the  German  district  of  occupied  Poland  earlier 
in  the  year,  and  was  linked  to  the  Lithuanian  administration 
at  Vilna  ;  and  therefore  it  was  presumably  the  intention  of  the 
Central  Powers  to  exclude  Suvalki  from  the  proposed  Polish 
kingdom. 

The  Entente  Powers  in  general,  and  Russia  in  particular, 
were  naturally  incensed  at  the  Austro-German  resuscitation  of 
Napoleon's  Polish  state,  and  Russia  immediately  issued  a 
protest,  which  was  followed  by  a  joint  protest  to  neutral  Powers 
issued  simultaneously  in  London,  Paris,  and  Rome.  The  latter 
protest  stated  that  the  occupation  of  territory  by  a  belligerent 
did  not,  in  modern  International  Law,  imply  a  "  transfer  of 
sovereignty  over  that  territory  "  and  that  the  Austro-German 
actions  were  therefore  illegal,  and  that  particularly  the  conscrip- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  an  occupied  district  to  fight  against 
their  own  country  was  forbidden  by  Article  23  of  the  Provisions 
annexed  to  the  4th  Hague  Convention  of  1907. 
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Aa  stated  elsewhere  (see  Russia)  the  Russian  G-overnment 
annonnced  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  the  Tsar's  intention 
was  to  reunite  Russian,  Austrian,  and  Prussian  Poland  as  a 
self-governing  province  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  year  no  edict  was  issued  conscribing 
the  Poles  for  the  new  national  army,  which  consisted  therefore 
solely  of  volunteers  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  surrep- 
titious pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  young  men  in  order 
to  induce  them  to  enlist.  No  neutral  Power  gave  formal  recog- 
nition to  the  new  state. 

III.  TDBKEY. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  it  was  paradoxically  true  to  say 
that  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  both  stronger  and  weaker  than 
it  had  been  for  many  decades.  The  infusion  of  German  offlcera 
into  the  Turkish  Army  had  caused  an  improvement  and  a  stiffen- 
ing which  were  little  short  of  marvellous,  and  the  country 
which  a  few  years  previously  had  collapsed  before  the  puny  if 
vigorous  Balkan  States,  was  now  putting  up  a  formidable  defence 
against  much  more  powerful  opponents.  This  success  was  only 
attained,  however,  at  a  heavy  price.  Germany  and  Turkey  were 
by  no  means  co-equal  allies  with  equal  status,  except  perhaps  in 
name.  On  the  contrary,  the  entire  Turkish  Empire  was  being 
rapidly  permeated  by  German  military  oEBcers  and  German  civil 
advisers,  and  the  influence  of  these  was  hardly  less  than  it  would 
have  been  if  Turkey  had  been  legally  a  protectorate  of  Germany. 
Never  since  the  first  rise  to  power  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  had 
the  Turkish  State  been  controlled  in  this  complete  manner  by  a 
foreign  country,  and  to  all  intelligent  onlookers  it  was  an  obvious 
question  whether  much  of  the  reality  of  independence  would  be 
left  to  Turkey  if  the  Central  Alliance  won  the  war.  It  was  ap- 
parent that  there  was  a  possibility  that  Turkey  might  very 
shortly  bear  the  same  relation  to  Germany  that  Egypt  had  come 
to  bear  towards  Great  Britain,  and  Morocco  towards  France. 

The  year  opened  well  for  Turkey  in  a  military  sense,  for  on 
the  night  of  January  8-9  the  last  British  contingents  evacuated 
the  Gallipoli  peninsula,  tt  will  be  remembered  that  a  part  of 
the  invading  force  had  been  withdrawn  before  the  end  of  the 
previous  year.  The  last  contingents,  which  were  those  that  held 
the  extreme  tip  of  Gallipoli,  were  re-embarked  without  loss,  the 
Turks  not  discovering  that  the  movement  was  in  progress  until 
the  last  troops  had  left  the  shore. 

Turkey  was  directly  involved  in  several  distinct  campaigns, 
of  which  much  the  most  important  was  that  in  Armenia,  where 
the  Turks  were  endeavouring,  very  unsuccessfully,  to  defend  their 
territory  from  the  advancing  Russians  under  the  Grand-Duke 
Nicholas,  who  was  exacting  just  retribution  for  the  horrible 
massacres  and  atrocities  committed  in  this  region  by  the  Turks 
in  the  previous  year.  This  campaign  is  described  in  detail  else- 
where (see  The  European  War,  Chap.  I.).    The  war  in  the 
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territory  of  Turkey's  luckless  neutral  neighbour,  Persia,,  was 
strategically  an  extension  eastwards  of  the  Armenian  campaign, 
but  the  operations  in  Mesopotsjuia,  where  the  Turks  were  op- 
posed not  by  the  Eussians  but  by  the  British,  constituted  an 
entirely  separate  campaign.  Further,  within  the  Egyptian 
frontier  the  Turks  also  found  themsetveB  facing  British  troops, 
and  this  locality  was  perhaps  notable  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  only  spot  in  the  world  where  British  territory  was  in 
the  occupation  of  enemy  forces.  The  British  General  Staff  had 
decided  not  to  defend  the  frontier  of  Egypt  in  the  Sinai  Penin- 
sula, and  the  British  troops  had  therefore  been  withdrawn  to 
the  Suez  Canal,  which  was  of  course  the  real  geographical 
frontier  of  the  new  Sultanate,  though  not  its  political  border. 

The  Mesopotamian  campaign  is  of  special  interest  to  British 
readers,  and  if  that  interest  is  apt  at  times  to  be  painful,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  having  regard  to  the  immense  scale 
of  the  worLd-war  the  operations  in  Mesopotamia  were  a  very 
minor  incident — a  mere  skirmish  at  the  outposts  of  the  British 
Empire.  It  will  be  remembered  that  General  Townshend  had 
been  ordered  by  his  military  superiors  to  march  upon  and  cap- 
ture Bagdad,  although  the  force  under  his  command,  consisting 
of  only  one  division,  was,  as  the  event  showed,  utterly  inade- 
quate for  such  a  task,  After  failing  to  reach  Bagdad,  General 
Townshend  had  retreated  down  the  Tigris,  but  before  he  could 
reach  the  British  base  at  Amara,  he  was  surrounded  by  the 
greatly  superior  Ottoman  forces,  and  on  December  3  he  found 
himself  beleaguered  in  the  small  town  of  Kut-et-Amara. 

A  rehef  force  was  organised  at  Amara  and  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  General  Aylmer.  The  Turks,  having  sur- 
rounded General  Townshend,  sent  a  force  about  twenty-five  miles 
down  the  Tigris,  and  there  endeavoured  to  block  the  advance  of 
the  relief  expedition.  The  first  action  resulted  in  a  success  for 
General  Aylmer,  On  January  6  he  took  the  offensive  and  drove 
the  Turks  from  their  positions.  The  Turks  rallied,  however, 
six  miles  below  Kut,  and  prepared  to  resist  in  a  highly  defensible 
position  at  Es  Sinn.  On  March  8  General  Aylmer,  after  two 
months'  preparation  and  acting  on  the  instructions  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  Mesopotamia,  General  Sir  Percy  Lake,  as- 
saulted the  Es  Sinn  lines,  but  after  fighting  all  day  the  British 
failed  to  move  the  Turks.  The  expedition  was  hampered  by 
floods,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  outflank  the  Turkish  de- 
fences, and  the  frontal  attack  which  thus  became  necessary  was 
an  extremely  difficult  operation  in  such  fiat  country.  Another 
attempt  to  break  through,  on  April  5,  after  meeting  with  some 
preliminary  success,  also  failed  thoroughly  to  dislodge  the  Turks, 
It  was  now  becoming  apparent  that  the  rehef  of  Kut  was  very 
dubious.  General  Aylmer  had  now  been  reheved  of  his  com- 
mand, and  General  Gorringe  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  A 
second  attack  by  General  Gorringe  on  both  sides  of  the  Tigris  on 
April  9  met  with  no  real  success.     Slight  advances  were  made, 
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but  the  Turks  still  maintained  their  position  below  Es  Sinn. 
On  April  23  yet  another  attempt  was  made  to  break  through,  but 
once  more  the  Turkish  lines  proved  too  strong.  The  garrison 
of  Kut  were  now  at  the  limit  of  their  resources  in  food,  though 
apparently  the  supphes  of  ammunition  were  not  exhausted. 
The  attempts  to  storm  the  enemy's  lines  having  failed,  an  effort 
was  made  to  revictual  the  garrison  by  water.  A  ship  laden  with 
supplies  was  sent  up  the  Tigris  on  the  night  of  April  24  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  be  able  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Ottoman 
lines.  The  Turks  discovered  the  ship,  however,  and  she  was 
driven  ashore  by  gunfire  about  four  miles  below  Kut.  This  new 
disaster  finally  sealed  the  fate  of  the  garrison  and  on  April  29 
General  Townshend  surrendered  uncondicionally,  but  before 
doing  so  he  destroyed  his  guns  and  munitions  of  war.  The 
captured  garrison  numbered  2,970  British  troops,  and  about 
6,000  Indian  troops,  with  their  followers,  the  number  of  whom 
was  not  reported  by  the  British  authorities. 

Although  the  operations  were  thus  on  a  very  small  scale,  the 
unfortunate  incident  caused  much  dissatisfaction  in  England, 
and  disputes  took  place  as  to  who  should  be  held  responsible  for 
the  reverses.  The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  no  blame 
whatever  could  be  attached  to  Generals  Townshend,  Lake, 
Gorringe,  or  even  to  General  Aylmer.  An  error  of  judgment 
appeared  to  have  been  committed  by  General  Nixon,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  Mesopotamia,  who  was  superseded  by  General 
Lake  in  January,  bnt  the  main  responsibility  rested  upon  the 
Indian  War  Department  and  the  Imperial  "War  Office,  for  hav- 
ing sanctioned  the  advance  of  General  Townshend's  petty  force 
hundreds  of  miles  into  the  territory  of  a  formidable  military 
empire.  It  appeared  that  General  Townshend's  own  opinion 
had  been  that  the  force  under  his  command  was  much  too  small 
for  the  task  of  capturing  Bagdad. 

At  the  end  of  April  a  number  of  members  of  the  German 
Beichstag  paid  an  official  visit  to  Constantinople,  and  at  a  ban- 
quet given  in  honour  of  the  visitors  on  April  27,  Halil  Bey,  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  made  an  important  announcement 
He  stated  that  the  Triple  Alliance  had  now  been  definitely  and 
formally  resuscitated,  Turkey  taking  the  place  therein  which 
had  been  previously  occupied  by  Italy.  The  alliance,  said  the 
Minister,  had  been  concluded  for  a  long  period,  and  "  Turkey 
had  regained  her  independence  by  entering,  on  equal  terms, 
into  the  Triple  Alliance."  Halil  Bey  added  tl^t  various 
minor  agreements  had  also  been  concluded  between  Turkey 
and  Germany  covering  such  matters  as  Consular  jurisdiction, 
right  of  residence,  etc.,  and  in  none  of  these  agreements  was 
any  trace  of  the  old  Capitulations  to  be  foond. 

In  the  internal  history  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  much  the 
most  important  event  was  a  movement  for  Arabian  independence 
which  sprang  up.  On  June  9  the  Grand  Shereef  of  Mecca  de- 
clared himself  independent  of  the  Turkish  Government.    Mecca 
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and  the  Burrounding  district  proved  loyal  to  the  Shereef,  and  the 
Turkish  gartiaon  in  Jeddah  was  overcome.  Taif  was  speedily 
captured,  but  the  Turkish  force  in  Medina  was  more  formidable, 
and  the  Arabs,  although  in  superior  numbers,  were  not  able 
completely  to  invest  the  city.  It  was  reported  that  the  Arabs 
tore  up  over  a  hundred  miles  of  the  track  of  the  Hejaz  Bailway, 
and  this  of  course  placed  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Turkish 
reinforcements.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Turks  were  too 
seriously  involved  elsewhere  to  be  able  to  spare  any  large  force 
for  the  purpose  of  quelling  the  Arab  revolt.  It  was  announced 
in  Constantinople,  however,  that  the  Grand  Shereef  Hussein 
Pasha  had  been  deposed,  a  certain  AH  Haidar  Bey  (Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Turkish  Senate)  being  appointed  Shereef  in  his 
stead.  As  a  reply  to  this,  and  by  way  of  explaining  his  attitude 
to  his  fellow  Moslems,  Shereef  Hussein  issued  a  long  proclama- 
tion, which  was  first  published  in  Cairo.  The  proclamation  set 
out  a  large  number  of  indictments  against  the  Turkish  Com- 
mittee of  Union  and  Progress  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  strict 
Moslem,  especially  against  Enver  Pasha,  Jemal  Pasha,  and 
Talaat  Bey ;  and  formally  announced  to  the  Moslem  world 
that  the  Shereefate  of  Mecca  was  henceforth  independent. 
Later  in  the  year  another  manifesto  was  published,  and  finding 
that  the  Turkish  Government  were  unable  to  send  any  large 
army  to  suppress  the  revolt,  Shereef  Hussein  became  more  dar- 
ing. On  November  4  the  Shereef  had  himself  formally  pro- 
claimed "Sultan  of  Arabia";  and  a  large  number  of  Arab  chiefs 
assembled  in  Mecca  for  the  ceremony. 

The  Turkish  Heir-apparent,  YusbuI  Izz-ed-Din,  died  in 
January,  as  was  said  by  his  own  hand. 

IV.  RUMANIA. 

During  the  year  Rumania  encountered  a  series  of  disasters. 
In  January  the  country  was  the  one  prosperous  and  happy 
locality  in  Eastern  Europe,  having  preserved  its  strict  neutrality 
in  the  war  throughout  1915.  The  situation  in  Eumania  bore, 
however,  distinct  resemblances  to  that  of  Italy  before  the  latter 
country's  intervention  in  the  war,  and  the  neutrality  of  Rumania 
never  possessed  that  quahty  of  sheer  aloofness  which  was  so 
characteristic  of  nearly  all  the  Teutonic  neutrals.  On  the  con- 
trary the  Government  and  the  ambitious  ruling  circles  of  the 
country  were  keenly  interested  in  the  great  struggle,  and,  as 
was  subsequently  proved,  they  were  only  awaiting  a  favourable 
opportunity,  or  what  they  regarded  as  a  favourable  opportunity, 
to  intervene  in  the  war  on  the  aide  of  the  Entente. 

Throughout  the  war  M.  Take  Jonescu,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Conservative  Democrats,  had  been  advocating  intervention 
on  the  side  of  the  Entente,  and  he  was  supported  by  nearly  all 
the  Conservative  Democrats,  as  well  as  by  many  of  the  Conser- 
vatives proper.  The  Government  and  their  Ijiberai  followers 
were  of  necessity  much  less  frank,  so  long  as  the  country  re- 
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mained  neutral,  but  it  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
the  Liberal  Party,  which  possessed  au  enormous  majority  in  the 
Parliament,  were  sympathetic  with  the  Entente  rather  than 
with  the  Central  Powers.  Thus  either  openly  or  secretly  the 
great  majority  of  the  upper  and  middle  clasBes  of  Bamania 
harboured  "  irredentist "  opinions,  and  had  their  eyes  fixed  upoQ 
Transylvania.  Among  the  masses  of  the  people,  however,  ir- 
redentism  had  less  hold.  The  parallel  between  Italy  and 
Rumania  in  this  respect  was  far  from  exact.  In  Rumania  ir- 
redentism  had  somewhat  the  character  of  an  ethnological  cult, 
fashionable  in  educated  circles ;  Italian  irredentism  was  a  popular 
passion.  A  small  portion  of  Italy,  of  the  country  of  the  Italians, 
remained  under  a  foreign  yoke,  and  all  Italians  knew  it  and  felt 
it.  But  the  enlarged  Rumania  of  the  Rumanian  irredentists 
had  only  existed  for  a  few  decades  of  the  two  thousand  years  of 
Rumanian  history,  and  nearly  half  the  population  of  the  terri- 
tory which  the  ecthusiasts  now  proposed  to  "recover"  and 
"  redeem  "  was,  and  had  been  for  centuries,  non-Buraanian.  The 
fact  that  Rumanian  irredentism  was  more  artiiicial  and  less 
spontaneous  than  that  of  Italy  shonld  be  borne  in  mind,  because 
it  accounts  in  part  for  what  occurred  after  the  outbreak  of  war. 

The  first  months  of  the  year  passed  quietly,  and  the  spring 
session  of  Parliament,  which  opened  on  February  2,  was  un- 
eventful. The  population  and  vital  statistics  of  the  country 
for  the  year  1914  were  published  early  in  1916,  and  showed  that 
the  Rumanians  were  still  a  prolific  people.  The  birth-rate  was 
421  per  1000,  the  total  number  of  births  being  327,345.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  infant  mortality  was  also  high,  and 
the  country's  death-rate  was  23-5  per  1000. 

For  the  earlier  months  of  the  year  there  is  little  to  record. 
The  country  was  extremely  prosperous,  as  the  people  were  able 
to  obtain  very  high  prices  for  their  produce  in  all  the  neighbour- 
ing lands.  The  Government  remained,  however,  chiefly  in- 
terested in  the  international  situation,  and  were  only  waiting 
to  choose  the  moment  to  strike.  At  the  end  of  August  they 
believed  that  the  opportune  moment  had  come.  An  agreement 
had  been  reached  with  Russia  respecting  the  Austrian  and 
Hungarian  districts  which  should  be  given  to  Rumania.  On 
August  27  the  King  held  a  Crown  Council  at  which  the  sub- 
ject of  intervention  was  debated  for  the  last  time.  All  the 
influential  personages  present,  with  the  exception  of  the  veteran 
statesman,  M.  Carp,  were  in  favour  of  immediate  intervention. 
M.  Carp's  objections  were  based  upon  principle  rather  than  ex- 
pediency, as  he  held  that  it  would  be  dishonourable  to  attack 
the  Central  Powers,  to  whom  Rumania  had  been  allied.  Even 
the  pro-German  faction  do  not  appear  to  have  been  actuated  by 
any  fear  of  a  Rumanian  defeat.  The  same  evening  war  was 
declared  against  Austria-Hungary.  The  note  sent  to  the 
AnBtro-Hungarian  Foreign  Minister  set  out  at  considerable 
length  Rumania's  reasons  for  declaring  war.    The  note  stated 
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that  when  Bnmatiia  became  attached  to  the  Triple  Alliance  it 
had  borne  a  defensive  character.  Bat  the  war  with  Italy  and 
the  Austro-HungariaD  conquests  in  the  Balkans  had  radically 
altered  the  situation.  Moreover,  when  entering  the  alliance 
the  Bumanian  G-overnment  and  people  had  hoped  that  friendly 
relations  would  tend  to  improve  the  lot  of  Bumanians  hving  in 
the  Dual  Monarchy,  but  these  hopes  had  not  been  fulfilled. 
Thus  Bumania  was  forced  to  alter  her  path,  and  owing  to  her 
desire  to  hasten  the  end  of  the  war  and  to  safeguard  her  national 
interests,  "  Bumania  found  herself  forced  to  enter  into  line  by 
the  side  of  those  who  are  able  to  assure  her  the  realisation  of 
her  national  unity." 

The  events  which  followed  are  described  elsewhere.  The 
atter  collapse  of  the  Btunanian  Army  came  as  a  complete  sur- 
prise to  the  nation,  as  it  did,  indeed,  to  all  the  world,  not 
excluding  Germany  and  Austria- Hungary.  The  war,  as  already 
stated,  WEiB  not  universally  popular  in  the  country,  nor  were 
the  Crovemment's  motives  fully  comprehended  by  the  unedu- 
cated classes  ;  bnt  it  was  poor  strategy  rather  than  lack  of  w&r- 
Uke  enthusiasm  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  Bumania's  undoing. 

When  the  Germans  entered  Bukarest  they  were  welcom^ 
by  certain  pro-German  pohticians  who  had  been  left  behind  in 
the  capital  in  order  that  they  might  induce  the  conquerors  to 
make  the  conditions  to  be  imposed  upon  the  populace  as  little 
t>nerou8  as  possible.  Nevertheless,  tiie  Germans  laid  heavy 
taxes  upon  the  city. 

After  the  fall  of  Bnkarest,  the  Premier,  M.  Bratiano, 
resigned ;  but  the  King  persuaded  him  to  reconstruct  his 
Ministry. 

V.  QBBECE. 

The  year  1916  was  extremely  eventful  in  Greece,  and  nearly 
every  month  was  crowded  with  incidents.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  the  situation  in  the  country  was  of  an  extraordinary 
character,  and  it  did  not  grow  less  extraordinary  as  the  year  went 
by.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  Austro-German  and 
Bulgarian  forces  threatened  Serbia  in  October,  1915,  a  Franco- 
British  army  had  been  landed  at  Salonika,  with  the  acquies- 
cence of  M.  Venizelos,  who  was  then  Prime  Minister,  the 
object  being  to  endeavour  to  save  Serbia  from  being  crushed 
by  the  enemy.  Greece  had  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Serbia, 
and  the  Entente  Governments,  M.  Venizelos  and  his  Cabinet, 
and  the  majority  of  the  Greek  Parliament  as  then  constituted 
held  that  the  terms  of  this  Treaty  bound  Greece  to  go  to  the 
assistance  of  Serbia  in  the  circumstances  which  arose  at  this 
time,  that  is,  October,  1915.  King  Constantine,  however,  had 
taken  adifferent  view,  and  had  consequently  dismissed  Venizelos 
and  had  steadily  refused  to  be  drawn  into  the  war.  Thus  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year  found  Greece,  with  a  certain  M. 
Skooloadis  as  Prime  Minister,  still  maintaining  an  attitude  of 
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neutrality,  but  with  a  portion  of  the  land  occupied  by  a  Franco- 
British  army.  This  force  was  based  upon  Salonika  and  was 
commanded  by  General  Sarrail. 

■  Although  the  Franco-British  army  had  entirely  failed  to 
render  any  effective  aid  to  Serbia,  the  Allied  Governments  had 
no  intention  of  abandoning  Salonika  and  withdrawing  their 
troops  from  Greece.  On  the  contrary,  Salonika  was  fortified 
strongly  and  the  army  was  reinforced.  The  deTelopments 
which  followed  were  such  as  might  have  been  foreseen.  It  was 
a  military  impossibility  for  a  great  army  to  remain  in  a  conotry 
which  it  did  not  control.  Hence  General  Sarrail  was  perpet- 
ually taking  over  more  and  more  of  the  work  of  administration 
in  the  district  occupied  by  his  troops.  These  encroachments 
gave  intense  annoyance  to  many  Greeks,  and  anger  was  also 
caused  when  the  Allies  seized  the  Island  of  Corfu  in  January. 
Corfu  v/Bs  utilised  as  a  station  for  the  defeated  Serbian  troops, 
who  had  fied  through  Albania  to  escape  from  the  Germans  and 
Bnlgarians.  The  Allies  justified  these  actions  on  the  ground 
that  Greece  was  really  an  ally  of  Serbia,  and  that  in  being 
forced  to  render  these  services  to  Serbia  and  to  the  Entente, 
she  was  still  doing  less  than  her  duty.  On  January  28  the 
Greek  fort  of  Kara  Bornu,  situated  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Bay  of  Salonika,  was  suddenly  seized  by  the  French. 

The  next  step  was  taken  in  April.  The  French  and  British 
Governments  informed  M.  Skouloudis  that  they  were  obliged  to 
create  naval  bases  at  various  points  in  the  Ionian  Islands  and 
in  the  .^gean.  The  Greek  Government  protested,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  prevent  the  seizure.  A  few  days  later  the  Allies  de- 
manded permission  from  the  Government  to  transport  the  now 
reconstituted  Serbian  regiments  from  Corfu  across  the  railways 
of  western  Greece  to  the  Salonika  district  The  reason  the 
Allied  Governments  made  thid  demand  was  that  to  bring  the 
Serbian  troops  round  to  Salonika  by  sea  involved  danger  from 
German  submarines.  The  Greek  Government  flatly  refused  to 
give  the  required  faciHties.  The  Government  was  in  a  stronger 
position  in  this  matter  than  it  bad  been  in  the  questions  of  en- 
croachments in  the  Salonika  district  and  in  the  islands  because 
the  King's  troops  actually  controlled  the  railway  required  and 
the  whole  of  the  country  (western  Greece)  throngh  which  it 
passed.  It  was  impossible  for  the  Allies  to  seize  this  line  with- 
out formally  going  to  war  with  Greece,  and  therefore  after 
several  weeks  had  been  spent  in  diplomatic  discussion,  the  Allies 
withdrew  their  demand. 

Up  to  this  point  the  Bulgarians,  Turkish,  German,  and 
Austro-Hungariau  troops  had  not  entered  Greek  territory,  but 
at  the  end  of  May  the  Bulgarians  crossed  the  frontier  at  various 
places,  and  occupied  certain  strategic  points,  including  Fort 
Rupel.  The  (ireek  troops,  acting  of  course  under  orders  from 
the  King's  General  Staff,  offered  no  resistance,  and  the  garrison 
of  Fort  Rupel  quietly  allowed  the  invaders  to  take  possession 
of  the  BtroDgho]d. 
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This  new  development  placed  the  Allied  army  in  a  somewbat 
perilous  position,  not  bo  much  becaase  of  the  presence  of  the 
Bnlgarians  on  its  front  and  right  wing,  hut  because  it  was  flanked 
on  ita  left  by  the  Greek  Army,  a  very  large  part  of  which  had 
been  mobilised  since  1915.  The  Greek  Army  was  loyal  to  its 
pro-German  kin^,  and  the  Allied  Governments  were  not  un- 
reasonably suspicious  of  that  sovereign's  intentions.  Hence  in 
the  middle  of  June  the  Allies  sent  a  peremptory  note  to  Greece 
demanding  the  demobilisation  of  the  Greek  Army,  the  replace- 
ment of  the  Skoiiloudis  Cabinet  by  "  a  business  Cabinet,  with- 
out political  bias,"  a  dissolution  of  the  Lower  House  followed 
by  a  general  election,  and  the  dismissal  of  certain  officials  said 
to  be  hostile  to  the  Entente.  These  demands  were  enforced 
forthwith  by  a  blockade  of  Greek  ports.  Now  Greece  is  depend- 
ent for  a  very  large  proportion  of  her  food  on  foreign  supplies, 
and  the  population  thus  being  faced  with  starvation,  King  Con- 
stantine — for  the  King  it  was  who  was  the  real  ruler — was  com- 
pelled to  give  way.  M.  Skouloudis  resigned  and  a  demobilisa- 
tion of  the  army  was  ordered,  and  a  general  election  was 
promised  but  was  not  held.  M.  Zaimis  was  instructed  to  form 
a  Government,  and  his  new  Cabinet  included  M.  G.  P.  Balli  as 
Finance  Minister,  and  General  Callaris  as  War  Minister.  M. 
Zaimis  himself,  who  although  not  a  follower  of  M,  Venizelos 
had  always  been  favourably  disposed  towards  the  Entente,  took 
the  portfolio  of  Poreign  Affiiirs, 

After  this  change,  the  relations  between  the  Allies  and  Greece 
were  more  amicable  for  a  couple  of  months.  In  August  the  de- 
velopments were  rapid.  The  Bulgars  advanced,  unopposed  by 
such  Greek  troops  as  remained  mobilised.  Bussian  and  Italian 
contingents  were  landed  at  Salonika,  and  M.  Zaimis  resigned. 
Immediately  after  this  the  Venizelos  faction,  which  was  of  course 
strongly  pro-Entente,  made  a  startling  move.  A  revolution 
broke  out  at  Salonika,  which  but  for  the  intervention  of  the 
French  would  have  led  to  violent  fighting  between  the  revolu- 
tionaries or  Venizelists  and  the  loyal  troops.  The  local  Veni- 
zelists  formed  a  "  Committee  of  National  Defence  "  which  was 
proclaimed  independent  of,  though  apparently  not  formally 
hostile  to,  the  Athens  Government 

Id  the  meantime  King  Constantine  had  great  difficulty  in 
finding  a  Premier  to  succeed  M.  Zaimis.  After  various  attempts 
had  been  made  to  form  a  Government,  by  M.  Kalogeropoulos 
and  others.  Professor  Lambros  became  Prime  Minister,  and  he 
remained  in  that  office  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Bulgarians  advanced  to  the  sea  and  the  port  of  Kavalla 
was  surrendered  to  them  on  August  27  by  the  Commander  of 
the  Fourth  Army  Corps,  whose  headquarters  were  at  that  town. 
This  led  to  another  extraordinary  incident,  for  the  Bulgarians, 
or  their  German  leaders,  then  conveyed  the  entire  Greek  Army 
Corps  to  Germany,  where  these  neutral  soldiers  were  interned 
as   "  guests."     It  is  impossible  to   say  what   was  the   precise 
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object  of  this  German  action,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  German 
aathorities  and  King  Constantine  were  on  amicable  terms  with 
each  other. 

During  the  laat  three  months  of  the  year  the  friction  between 
the  King  and  the  Allies  was  very  acute.  Owing  to  the  menac- 
ing movements  of  the  Greek  regiments  that  were  still  mobilised, 
the  Allies  demanded  the  surrender  of  a  qnantity  of  munitions, 
the  use  of  certain  railways,  the  expulsion  of  certain  pro-German 
agents,  various  limitations  of  Greek  troop-movements,  and  other 
concessions.  The  King's  Government  refused  these  demands, 
and  on  December  1  the  French  Naval  Commander,  Admiral  de 
Foumet,  landed  a  force  of  3,000  men  near  Athena,  to  enforce 
the  demands.  Fighting  with  the  Itoyalists  ensued,  but  an 
armistice  was  arranged,  and  the  French  Admiral  withdrew  hia 
force.  After  this  affray,  the  Allied  Governments,  who  had  al- 
ready seized  the  Greek  fleet,  again  instituted  a  blockade  of 
Greece,  and  on  December  14  another  ultimatum  waa  sent  to  the 
Athens  Government  demanding  the  removal  of  all  Greek  troops 
from  Thesaaly.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  King  had  accepted 
thia  stipulation,  but  the  situation  remained  most  anomalous, 
with  the  Allies  treating  with  King  Conatantine's  Government  in 
Athens,  and  alao  with  a  Government  appointed  by  M.  Venizeloa 
in  Salonika.  Between  the  territoriea  of  the  two  Govemmenta 
there  waa  a  neutral  zone,  several  milea  wide,  guarded  by  Entente 
troops.  Crete  and  most  of  the  islands,  as  well  as  the  Salonika 
district,  adhered  to  M.  Venizelos,  and  he  and  his  provisional 
Government  were,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  raising  volunteers  to 
fight  the  Bulgarians.  The  British  Government  explained  that 
each  Greek  Government  was  "  recognised  "  by  the  Allies  in  the 
sphere  in  which  it  was  actually  exercising  authority. 

VI.  BULGARIA. 
Very  little  news  of  the  internal  condition  of  this  kingdom 
reached  the  outside  world  during  the  year.  Like  all  the  coun- 
tries within  the  ring  of  the  Entente  forces,  the'kingdom  suffered 
from  a  scarcity  of  food,  and  in  addition  there  was  a  serious 
outbreak  of  cholera  in  several  districts.  In  politics  there  were 
no  great  changes,  and  the  king  and  M.  EadoslavofFs  Cabinet, 
supported  by  the  glamour  of  military  success,  were  able  to 
retain  the  confidence  of  the  people.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Opposition  partiea  had  oppoaed  the  policy  of  interven- 
tion in  the  war,  but  after  Bulgaria  had  actually  joined  the 
Central  Powers,  many  of  the  Oppoaition  politicians  had  given 
the  Government  their  informal  support.  Others,  however,  did 
not  adopt  that  course,  and  some  of  these,  including  M.  Ghena- 
dieff,  were  accused  by  the  Government  of  treasonable  conspiracy 
and  were  arrested.  Before  the  war,  Bulgaria  had  been  essenti- 
ally an  East  European  state,  bat  its  aasociation  with  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  led  to  a  Westernisation  of  the  country's 
institutions  in  some  respects,  a  procesa  which  was  not  always 
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hanufnl.  Amongst  the  improTemeats  thus  carried  ont,  the 
adoption  of  the  Gregorian  kalendar  may  he  mentioned.  Bnl- 
gan&  was  formally  associated  with  her  allies  in  the  offer  of 
peace  which  was  made  in  December. 

VII.  SERBIA. 

Serbia  having  been  completely  conquered  in  1915,  the 
country  was  administered  by  an  Austro-Hungarian  Governor- 
General  throughout  the  year  under  consideration.  Very  httle 
reliable  news  of  the  condition  of  the  people  reached  England. 
It  was  reported  that  the  inhabitants  had  been  reduced  to  a  state 
of  abject  poverty,  and  that  the  population,  owing  to  the  war 
and  famine,  had  been  much  reduced.  Enormous  numbers  of 
young  children  were  reported  to  have  died.  The  de  lege  Govern- 
ment of  Serbia  was  domiciled  in  Corfu,  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Athens  Ministry.  At  the  end  of  March  the  Heir  to  the 
Throne,  Prince  Alexander,  who  was  now  Kegent,  came  to 
London  with  the  Prime  Minister,  M.  Pashitch,  in  order  to 
negotiate  with  the  British  Government  on  the  great  question 
of  the  creation  of  a  united  Jugo-Slav  state  after  the  victory  of 
the  Entente.  The  troublesome  problem  of  the  rival  Serb  and 
Italian  claims  to  Dalmatia  was  no  doubt  discussed,  but  no 
official  account  of  the  results  of  the  negotiations  was  published. 
In  September  a  short  formal  session  of  the  Serbian  Parliament 
was  held  in  Corfu.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Serbian  troops 
had  the  satisfaction  of  reconquering  a  small  strip  of  their  own 
country,  including  Monastir  (see  The  European  War). 

Vni.  MONTENEGBO. 

In  January  this  small  primitive  state,  which  had  entered 
the  war  as  an  ally  of  Serbia,  was  conquered  by  an  Austro- 
Hungarian  army  under  the  famous  commander,  General  von 
Koevess.  The  chief  defensive  position  in  Montenegro  was  the 
mountain  called  Mount  Lovtchen,  which  not  only  conomanded 
the  Bay  of  Cattaro,  but  guarded  the  road  to  the  capital,  the 
small  town  of  Cettigne.  In  order  to  make  full  use  of  this 
important  strategic  position,  heavy  artillery  was  necessary, 
however  ;  and  this  the  Montenegrins  did  not  possess.  It  was 
expected  that  the  Italifins  would  supply  these  heavy  guns,  but 
they  either  could  not  or  would  not  do  so. 

Owing  to  this  handicap  no  very  serious  opposition  could  be 
made  to  the  advance  of  Koevess's  troops,  after  that  general  had 
been  set  free  for  his  new  task  by  the  complete  conquest  of 
Serbia.  The  Austrians  subjected  Slotmt  Lovtchen  to  a  severe 
bombardment  by  their  heavy  guns,  and  stormed  the  heights  on 
January  11.  On  January  14  the  Auetrians  entered  Cettigne. 
King  Nicholas,  with  some  of  his  ministers  and  a  large  part  of 
the  army,  6ed  south  into  Albania,  and  reaching  the  sea,  they 
escaped  to  a  place  of  safety.     The  King  went  to  France. 

Some  of  the  Montenegrin  Ministers  remained  behind  in 
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Cettigne,  and  formally  capitulated  to  the  Emperor's  repreaen- 
tatives.  The  Anstrians  proceeded  to  disarm  the  popalation  in 
a  rigorous  maimer,  and  tiierefore  the  conntry  came  completely 
Quder  their  rule. 

In  June  a  weak  attempt  at  insurrection  was  made,  hat  the 
Aastrians  suppressed  t^is  with  much  severity. 

IX.  ALBANIA. 

After  General  von  Eoevess  had  conquered  Montenegro  in 
January,  that  commander's  troops  overran  the  greater  part  of 
Albania,  including  Dnrazza  The  extreme  south  of  the  country, 
the  district  known  as  Northern  Epirus,  had,  however,  been 
annexed  by  Greece,  and  now  sent  representatives  to  the  Athena 
Parliament.  Moreover,  the  Italians  maintained  their  hold  on 
another  small  district  in  the  south,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  General  Sarrail'e  army  was  advancing,  the  right  wing  of 
the  Italian  force  in  Albania  eetabHshed  and  maintained  con- 
nexion with  the  left  wing  of  the  Salonika  force.  The  Austro- 
Hungarian  authorities  did  not  publish  any  definite  scheme  for 
the  reorganisation  of  the  territory,  hut  it  was  rumoured  that 
they  proposed  to  reinstate  the  ex-Mpret,  Prince  Wilhelm  v. 
Wied. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

LESSEB  STATES  OF  WESTERN  AND  NOBTHEBN  EUBOFE  :  BELOIUlf 
— LUXBMBUEG — THE  NETHERLANDS — SWITZERLAND — SPAIN 
—PORTUGAL — DENMARK— SWEDEN — NORWAT. 


Thbouqhout  the  year  the  whole  of  Belgium,  except  the  small 
district  around  Ypres  which  had  never  been  lost,  remained 
under  the  tyrannical  rule  of  the  German  conijuerors.  The  de 
lege  Belgian  Government  maintained  its  existence,  however, 
and  havmg  the  hospitality  of  the  French  Republic,  it  was 
established  at  Le  Havre. 

On  Febraary  14  an  important  declaration  was  made  by  the 
British,  French,  and  Russian  Ministers  to  King  Albert's  Court 
at  Le  Havre.  This  declaration,  which  was  addressed  to  the 
Belgian  Foreign  Minister,  Baron  Beyens,  was  as  follows : — 

The  Allied  Powers  signatory  of  the  treaties  guaranteeing 
the  independence  and  neutrality  of  Belgium  have  decided  to 
renew  to-day,  by  a  solemn  act,  the  engagements  they  entered 
into  with  regard  to  your  country.  Consequently  we,  the 
Ministers  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia,  duly  authorised 
by  our  Governments,  have  the  honour  to  make  the  following 
declarations : — 

The  Allied  and  Guaranteeing  Powers  declare  that,  when 
the  moment  comes,  the  Belgian  Government  will  be  called  upon 
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to  tftke  part  in  the  peace  negotiations,  and  that  they  will  not 
end  hostilities  antil  Belgiam  has  been  restored  to  her  political 
and  economic  independence,  and  liberally  indemnified  for  the 
damage  she  has  sustained.  They  will  lend  their  aid  to  Bel- 
giam to  ensore  her  commercial  and  financial  recovery. 

The  two  other  Great  Powers,  which  though  not  gnarantors 
ol  Belgian  independence,  were  now  allied  to  Bussia,  France,  and 
G-reat  Britain,  namely,  Italy  and  Japan,  informed  Baron  Beyens 
that  they  had  no  objection  to  the  aoove  declaration 

One  of  the  aims  of  the  German  Governor-General  of  Bel- 
gium, General  von  Bissing,  was  to  foster  any  antipathy  which 
might  be  found  to  exist  between  the  two  elements  of  the 
Belgian  population,  the  Flemings  and  the  Walloons.  The 
Flemings  were  treated  in  a  comparatively  mild  manner,  and  the 
foreign  bureaucracy  endeavoured  to  encourage  the  idea  that 
the  Flemish  were  a  distinct  nationality  of  "  Low  German  "  stock, 
who  had  been  in  the  past  oppressed  and  denied  their  full  rights 
by  their  inclusion  in  the  Belgian  state.  With  this  abject  in 
view  a  new  Flemish  University  of  Ghent  was  instituted  under 
German  patronage ;  the  Kector  of  the  University  being,  how- 
ever, not  a  Fleming,  but  a  foreigner,  a  citizen  of  the  Grand-Duchy 
of  Luxemburg,  a  certain  Professor  P.  Hoffmann.  The  new 
University  was  not  successful.  At  the  end  of  the  year  it  could 
only  boast  about  aisty  students. 

The  Belgian  population  suffered  severely  from  the  condi- 
tions of  semi-famine  which  prevailed  all  over  the  huge  regions 
within  the  circle  of  the  Austro-Gennan  armies.  And  in  the 
autumn  the  sufferings  of  the  people  were  increased  by  the  de- 
portation by  the  authorities  of  numerous  unemployed  persons 
from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country,  these  unfortunates  being 
marched  off  by  force,  and  set  to  labour  in  Germany  and  else- 
where. 

li.  LUXEMBURG. 

Throughout  the  year  this  small  country  remained  occupied 
by  German  troops,  but  since  the  Luxemburgers,  unlike  the 
Belgians  and  the  population  in  the  conquered  districts  of  France, 
were  nentrals,  the  lot  of  the  people  was  more  bearable  than  that 
of  the  hapless  Belgians.  The  people  suffered  from  economic 
depression  and  from  the  shortage  of  food  due  to  the  British 
blockade,  but  apart  from  these  misfortunes,  the  Luxemburgers 
were  better  off  than  any  of  their  neighbours — even  than  the 
conquering  Germans,  since  they  ran  none  of  the  risks  of  war. 

Little  reliable  news  of  the  Grand-Duchy  reached  the  outside 
world.  It  was  reported  that  the  Grand-Duchess  herself  was 
not  very  ill-disposed  towards  the  Imperial  Authorities,  but  that 
the  common  people  continued  to  resent  the  manner  in  which 
their  country  had  been  overrun.  Nothing  transpired  as  to  the 
intentions  of  the  German  Government  in  regard  to  the  little 
State,  in  the  event  of  the  Central  Empires  being  in  a  position 
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to  make  their  wishes  respected  at  the  peace  settlement.  Siace, 
however,  Luxemburg  was  a  member  of  the  German  Confedera- 
tion from  1815  to  1866,  it  might  be  taken  as  certain  that  the 
Imperial  Government,  if  in  a  position  to  offer  anything,  wonld 
give  Luxemburg  the  opportunity  of  taking  its  place  once  more 
aB  a  German  federal  state.  Wliether  such  a  prospect  would 
be  welcomed  by  the  people  was  more  doubtful.  Although 
Luxemburg  was  regarded  as  a  German  State  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  before  the  French  Revolution,  the  historical  and  politi- 
cal aBsociations  of  the  State  were  with  Belgium— then  the 
Austrian  Netherlands — rather  than  with  Germany.  It  was 
suggested  in  England  that  the  Entente,  in  the  event  of  their 
being  victorious,  should  depose  the  Grand-Duchess  owing  to 
her  pro-Germanism,  or  alleged  pro-Gernianism,  and  hand  over 
the  country  to  Belgium,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Allied  Governments  proposed  to  refuse  to  allow  a  return  to 
the  status  quo  ante  helium. 

Id  January  there  was  a  political  crisis,  and  a  change  of 
Premiers,  Herr  Vannerus  becoming  Prime  Minister ;  but  all 
real  authority  was  exercised  by  the  German  invaders. 

III.  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

In  spite  of  the  proximity  of  Holland  to  the  Western  Theatre 
of  military  operations,  that  country  was  able  to  maintain  its 
neutrality  throughout  the  year.  Nor  did  any  events  occur  to 
alter  materially  the  sympathies  of  the  Dutch  people.  Those 
aympathies  remained  predominantly  with  the  Western  Allies, 
and  especially  with  Belgium.  There  was  no  likelihood  that  the 
Dutch  would  forget  the  oppression  of  their  immediate  neigh- 
bours, and  even  had  they  been  inclined  to  do  bo,  the  attacks  by 
German  submarines  upon  Dutch  shipping  would  have  been  a 
constant  reminder  of  the  unscrupulous  character  of  German 
militarism.  So  far  as  there  existed  any  pro-German  sentiments 
in  the  country,  these  were  to  be  found  at  the  Royal  Court  and 
amongst  the  upper  classes.  Certain  actions  of  the  Entente 
Powers  caused,  however,  a  good  deal  of  irritation  and  criticism 
in  Holland.  The  efforts  of  Great  Britain  to  control  Dutch 
foreign  trade  with  a  view  to  completing  the  blockade  of  Ger- 
many caused  certain  classes  of  the  people  serious  losses,  and  the 
resulting  annoyance  was  intense,  both  on  account  of  the  actual 
losses  incurred  and  also  because  the  British  action  was  deemed 
to  go  beyond  the  limits  permitted  by  International  Law,  and 
was  regarded  as  an  unnecessary  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
an  independent  nation.  The  treatment  of  Greece  by  France 
and  Great  Britain  was  also  criticised  in  Holland,  and  tended  to 
cool  somewhat  the  feelings  of  friendship  for  those  two  Powers. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Netherlands  sutfered 
severely  from  floods.  A  great  storm  arose  in  the  middle  of 
January,  and  the  2uider  Zee  became  so  tough  that  the  dykes  of 
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North  Holland  gave  way  in  many  places,  and  a  large  area  was 
immediately  inundated  by  the  sea.  Hooses  were  fiooded  up  to 
their  roofs.  The  town  of  Broek  was  completely  isolated  by  the 
waters.  The  floods  continued  for  months,  and  at  the  end  of 
February  it  was  even  feared  that  Amsterdam  itself  might  be 
inundated. 

Early  in  the  year  controversy  arose  with  Great  Britain  over 
&at  country's  seizure  of  neutral  mails,  a  dispute  precisely  similar 
to  the  British- American  controversy  referred  to  elsewhere  (see 
p.  323).  The  Dutch  Government  protested  that  the  seizure  of 
neutral  mails  was  contrary  to  Article  9  of  the  Hague  Convention 
of  1907,  but  the  British  Government  replied  that  since  the 
seizures  had  been  made  in  British  territorial  waters  they  were 
not  a  violation  of  International  Law.  To  this  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment replied  that  the  vessels  concerned  were  compelled  to  enter 
British  territorial  waters  by  the  British  mine-fields,  and  hence 
the  seizures  were  realty  comparable  to  a  similar  action  on  the 
high  seas,  but  that  in  any  case  the  mails  in  question  were  not 
intended  to  be  entrusted  to  the  British  postal  authorities. 

At  the  end  of  March  a  somewhat  mysterious  crisis  arose  in 
Dutch  affairs,  the  Government  evidently  thinking  that  it  was 
about  to  be  even  moredifhcult  than  heretofore  to  maintain  Dutch 
neutrality.  Special  military  precautions  were  suddenly  taken 
and  the  granting  of  temporary  furlough  in  the  Army  was  stopped. 
Great  anxiety  prevailed  in  the  country,  and  there  were  wild 
rumours  that  the  Entente  Powers  had  demanded  from  the  Dutch 
Government  permission  to  march  through  Dutch  territory.  The 
position  was  deemed  so  serious  that  at  the  beginning  of  April 
secret  sessions  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  held,  at  which 
the  Government  made  confidential  communications  to  the  as- 
semblies. No  definite  information  transpired  on  the  cause  of 
the  crisis,  but  an  official  statement  was  issued  declaring  that 
the  suspension  of  the  granting  of  temporary  furlough  was  a 
measure  of  precaution  in  connexion  with  the  maintenance  of 
Dutch  neutrality  ;  the  measure,  it  was  stated,  was  not  a  sequel 
to  any  existing  pohtical  complications,  but  was  due  to  circum- 
stances which  caused  "  apprehension  of  an  increase  of  the  dangers 
to  which  the  country  was  exposed."  The  communiqud  con- 
cluded by  stating  that  "  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  country 
to  give  any  information  in  regard  to  these  circumstances." 

During  the  year  German  submarines  sank  a  considerable 
number  of  Dutch  vessels  on  the  excuse  that  they  were  cruising 
in  the  "war  area  "which  the  Imperial  Government  had  pro- 
claimed. The  two  most  important  ships  sunk  were  the  large 
liners  Tubantia  and  Palembang,  both  of  which  were  torpedoed 
in  March,  the  former  ou  the  16th,  off  the  Noord  Hinder  Light- 
ship, and  the  latter  on  the  18th,  ofif  the  North  Galloper  Buoy. 
The  loss  of  life  in  these  incidents  was  fortunately  smf^l. 

Proposals  to  reclaim  a  part  of  the  Znider  Zee  were  again  dis- 
cussed,  and  in  the  autumn  a  scheme,  the  cost  of  which  was 
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estimated  at  10,000,OOOZ.,  was  definitely  adopted  by  the  Grovern- 
ment.  The  work  of  recovering  this  land  from  the  sea  was  ex- 
pected to  take  fifteen  years.  The  area  which  it  was  hoped  to 
drain  was  about  500  square  miles. 

In  opening  the  antamQ  session  of  Parliament  on  September 
19,  the  Queen  reaffirmed  her  determination  to  defend  Dutch 
independence  and  rights  against  aggression  from  any  quarter. 
The  stores  of  arms  and  munitions  had,  said  the  Queen,  been 
greatly  increased. 

Holland  was  not  formally  invited  by  President  Wilson  to 
co-operate  in  the  peace  movement  in  December. 

IV.  SWITZERLAND. 

The  position  of  this  country  in  the  great  war,  completely 
surrounded  as  it  was  by  belligerent  Powers,  remained  one  of 
great  difficulty.  The  Federal  Government  and  the  nation  as  a 
whole  continued  to  be  extremely  anxious  to  maintain  nentrality, 
though  in  their  sympathies  the  Swiss  people  were  more  sharply 
divided  than  probably  any  other  neutral  nation  in  Europe.  The 
Oerman  Cantons  were,  speaking  generally,  strongly  favourable 
to  Germany  and  Austria,  whilst  the  French-Swiss  were  equally 
warmly  on  the  side  of  the  Entente. 

This  division  of  opinion  became  very  obvious  in  the  discus- 
sions which  arose  early  in  the  year  over  an  incident  in  which 
two  colonels  of  the  Swiss  Intelligence  Department  were  accused 
of  having  conveyed  information  to  the  Military  Attaches  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary.  The  officers  in  question  were 
Colonel  Egli  and  Colonel  von  Wattenwyl,  and  they  were  prose- 
cuted and  tried  before  a  high  military  court  at  Zurich.  The 
trial  was  opened  on  February  2S,  and  the  charge  against  the 
two  officers  was  "  first,  with  having  since  the  spring  of  1915 
communicated  to  two  Military  Attaches  of  one  of  the  groups  of 
belligerent  Powers  all  or  part  of  the  Stafif  reports  only  open  to  a 
certain  number  of  high  officers  and  civil  servants ;  and,  secondly, 
with  having  communicated  to  a  Military  Attach^  of  the  same 
group  of  belligerent  Powers  foreign  documents  exchanged  be- 
tween official  persons  abroad  and  between  foreign  official  persons 
in  Switzerland  and  their  Government,  the  said  documents  hav- 
ing been  deciphered  by  Dr.  Langie." 

The  trial  caused  immense  interest  in^Svritzerland.  Colonel 
Egli,  in  being  examined  by  the  presiding  Judge,  stated  that  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Swiss  Intelligence  Department  was 
in  a  parlous  state,  and  therefore  in  order  to  obtain  information 
he  had  gone  to  those  who  had  information  to  give,  namely,  the 
Attaches  of  the  Central  Powers.  In  exchange  for  the  informa- 
tion received,  he  had  given  the  Attaches  the  "bulletin"  of  the 
Swiss  General  Staff,  a  document  which  was,  be  contended, 
neither  strictly  confidential  nor  specially  important  The  trial 
was  prolonged  over  two  days,  and  the  chief  witness  called  for  the 
prosecution  was  Dr.  Langie.    It  was  on  the  strength  of  state- 
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ments  made  by  the  latter  that  the  prosecution  had  originally 
been  institated.  The  evidence  given  by  Dr.  Langie  was  fonnd 
to  be  contradictory  in  character,  and  his  statements  that  foreign 
official  telegrams  which  he  had  decoded  had  been  communicated 
by  the  accnsed  to  the  German  and  Anstro Hungarian  Attaches 
appeared  to  rest  upon  surmise  only.  Moreover,  his  own  reputa- 
tion for  integrity  was  not  enhanced  by  his  evidence,  for  it  tran- 
spired that  before  be  communicated  his  suspicions  to  the  Swiss 
authorities  he  had  already  surreptitiously  warned  the  Military 
Attach^  of  an  Entente  Power.  Dr.  Langie's  explanation  of  this 
action  only  caused  ridicule :  he  stated  that  "  a  violation  of  neu- 
trality having  been  committed  he  wished  to  compensate  for  it 
by  giving  information  to  a  foreign  Legation."  Colonel  Sprecher, 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  was  also  called  as  a  witness.  He 
said  that  he  had  been  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  Staff  bulletin 
was  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  exchange,  and  that  he  con- 
sidered this  an  improper  act  which  made  the  ofGcera  concerned 
liable  to  disciplinary  punishment.  He  said,  however,  that  he 
was  convinced  that  the  two  officers  had  been  conscientiously 
acting  solely  in  the  interests  of  Switzerland,  and  he  gave  vent 
to  the  opinion  that  "  if  information  were  received  of  great  value 
to  us,  I  consider  that  the  officers  could,  if  they  wished,  have  given 
in  exchange  something  which  might  not  be  strictly  compatible 
with  neutrality,"  On  the  evening  of  February  29  the  Court 
gave  its  verdict,  the  two  colonels  being  acquitted.  They  were 
found  not  guilty  on  the  second  charge  of  communicating  to  the 
Austro-German  Attach^  the  contents  of  the  decoded  telegrams, 
and  in  regard  to  the  communication  of  the  Staff  bulletin,  this 
was  declared  to  be  an  improper  but  not  a  criminal  act,  and  the 
officers  were  therefore  merely  sent  before  their  military  chiefs 
for  disciplinary  punishment. 

Important  debates  took  place  in  the  Federal  Parliament  in 
March.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  special  and  very  large 
powers  had  been  given  the  Government,  and  some  politicians 
had.  criticised  the  use  which  had  been  made  of  these  powers, 
but  after  the  matter  had  been  thoroughly  debated.  Parliament 
decided  by  a  large  majority  that  it  was  necessary  that  this 
arrangement  should  continua 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  country  was  completely  surrounded 
by  belligerents,  it  suffered  acutely  from  economic  difficultly, 
being  unable  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  food  and  raw  materials. 
In  order  to  alleviate  this  condition,  negotiations  were  instituted 
with  both  groups  of  belligerent  Powers,  those  with  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  being  the  more  successful.  In  September 
an  Economic  Convention  was  concluded  with  Germany,  by  the 
terms  of  which  Germany  supplied  Switzerland  with  coal  and 
coke  and  Switzerland  supphed  Germany  with  cattle,  cheese, 
and  aluminium. 

On  December  14  Parliament  elected  Herr  Edmond  Schul- 
thess,  of  Aargau,  to  he  President  of  the  Confederation  for  1917, 
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in  auccessioD  to  Hen  G.  Decoppet.  Herr  Schultbess  was 
forty-eight  years  ol  age  and  had  previously  been  Minister  of 
Public  Economy. 

When  the  Ainencan  President  made  his  famous  peace-move 
in  December,  the  Swiss  Government  immediately  associated 
itself  with  him,  and  sent  a  note  to  all  the  belligerent  Powers 
urging  upon  them  the  desirability  of  an  early  peace,  and  offer- 
ing to  taJie  any  action  which  might  lead  to  the  estabUshment 
of  a  lasting  peace. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Army  was  kept  mobilised  through- 
out the  year. 

V.  SPAIN. 

The  entry  of  Italy  into  the  great  war  in  the  middle  of  1915 
left  Spain  by  far  the  largest  and  most  important  neutral 
country  in  Europe.  Whilst  the  six  Great  Powers  were 
slaughtering  their  manhood  and  plunging  into  appalling  debt, 
the  Spanish  nation  continued  on  its  way  undisturbed  by  the 
sound  of  the  distant  storm.  King  Alfonso's  Government  had 
throughout  preserved  most  strict  and  impartial  neutrality,  and 
by  the  geographical  position  of  the  country,  it  was  naturally 
less  liable  to  be  involved  in  any  incidental  complications  than 
any  of  the  minor  neutrals.  Spain  was  not  surrounded  by  war- 
ring armies  like  Switzerland  and  Rumania,  and  it  was  not 
harassed  by  the  British  blockade  like  Holland  and  the  Scandi- 
navian countries.  The  Spaniards  were  able  to  develop  in  perfect 
peace  their  large  friendly  and  commercial  relations  with  the 
New  World,  and  the  necessary  consequence  was  that  they  were 
coming  to  occupy  a  position  of  relatively  greater  importance 
and  prosperity  in  the  stricken  and  impoverished  continent. 

At  the  end  of  1915  there  had  been  a  change  of  Government, 
the  Conservatives  being  succeeded  by  the  Liberals,  but  since 
the  Conservatives  still  possessed  a  majority  in  the  Pariiament, 
a  general  election  became  necessary.  The  King  therefore  dis- 
solved Parliament  in  March,  and  the  polling  for  the  contested 
seats  was  fixed  for  April  9.  The  result  was  a  striking  victory 
tor  the  New  Prime  Minister,  Count  de  Romanones.  The 
Liberals  secured  236  seats  in  the  Congress  which  gave  them  a 
clear  majority  over  all  the  other  parties  combined.  The  other 
parties  were  represented  as  follows:  Conservatives,  112; 
Begionalists,  14;  Carlists,  9;  Reformists,  14 ;  Republicans,  19 ; 
Independents,  8.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Spanish 
Senate  is  partly  elective,  and  the  state  of  parties  in  this  House 
after  the  elections  in  April  was  as  follows ;  Liberals,  177 ;  Con- 
servatives, 133 ;  Regionalists,  7 ;  Carlists,  4 ;  Democrats  and 
Reformists,  7;  Republicans,  1;  Independents,  14. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  the  two 

freat  central  parties,  the  Conservatives  and  Liberals,  completely 
ominated  the  situation,  the  extreme  Bight  (the  Carlists  and 
Regionalists)  and  the  extreme  Left  both  being  very  weak  numer- 
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ioally.  This  state  of  things  was  a  guarantee  of  stability,  and 
moderation  continued  to  be  the  prevailing  tendency  in  Spanish 
politics. 

The  King  opened  the  new  Parliament  on  May  10,  and  in 
his  speech  ftom  the  Throne  he  referred  to  the  international 
position  as  follows :  "  My  Qoveinment  will  observe  the  same 
strict  neutrality  as  was  followed  by  its  predecessors  in  office. 
The  war  will  be  remembered  with  horror  by  future  generations, 
but  the  unprecedented  sacrifices  and  valour  exhibited  by  the 
belligerent  nations  will  fill  posterity  with  admiration.  I 
earnestly  desire  to  find  an  opportunity  which  might  enable  me 
to  hasten  the  approach  of  the  hour  of  peace."  Amongst  the 
domestic  measures  forecasted  jn  the  King's  speech  was  one  lor 
proceeding  more  actively  with  pnbiic  works,  and  another  for 
introducing  certain  financial  reforms  rendered  necessary  by 
the  reactions  of  the  war. 

The  Budget  for  1916  showed  a  considerable  anticipated  de- 
ficit, the  estimated  revenue  being  51,221,000i.  and  the  estimated 
expenditure  58,602,000/,  The  expenditure  on  armaments, 
both  naval  and  military,  was  only  8,400,000/.,  that  is,  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  Italian  war  expenditure  for  one  week. 

In  the  middle  of  July  there  was  a  general  strike  on  the 
Northern  Kailway,  which  caused  some  anxiety  for  several  days, 
but  after  about  ten  days  a  satisfactory  settlement  was  reached, 
and  the  men  being  contented  with  the  terms  offered  them,  re- 
turned to  work  without  creating  any  serions  disturbances. 

In  the  autumn,  various  districts,  especially  in  Valencia, 
suffered  much  from  fioods,  huge  areas  being  inundated,  and 
thousands  of  families  being  rendered  homeless  and  destitute. 

At  the  end  of  December,  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  made  his  great  attempt  to  induce  the  belligerents  to 
terminate  the  war  and  come  to  terms  with  one  another,  and 
appealed  to  the  European  neutrals,  including  Spain,  to  co-operate 
with  him  in  this  attempt,  the  Spanish  Qovemment  adopted  a 
different  line  of  action  from  that  taken  by  the  Governments  of 
the  Teutonic  neutrals.  Count  Bomanones  made  it  known  that 
in  his  view  all  attempts  at  mediation  at  that  time  would  be 
useless  and  inopportune,  and  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  truly 
impartial,  since  mediation  in  the  circumstances  then  existing 
would  favour  one  group  of  beUigerents  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  group.  The  formal  reply  of  the  Spanish  Government  to 
President  Wilson's  note  was  published  on  December  30.  The 
reply  stated  that  the  desire  of  the  United  States  Government 
that  his  Majesty's  Government  should  make  a  eUmaTche  to  the 
belligerents  in  support  of  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  American 
Government  was  reasonable,  but  that  since  the  impressions 
produced  by  the  President's  note  to  the  belligerents  had  now 
become  known,  the  Spanish  Government  did  not  consider  that 
such  a  dSmareke  could  be  effective.  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  not,  however,  refuse  at  a  more  auspicious  moment 
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in  the  future  to  join  in  a  movement  for  mediation,  supposing 
that  at  that  moment  there  was  reason  to  think  that  interven- 
tion would  have  good  results. 

VI.  POBTUGAL. 

Whilst  the  greater  ot  the  two  Iberian  States  was  thus 
happily  outside  the  conflict  which  was  ravaging  Europe,  the 
minor  nation  became  involved  in  the  conflagration.  Portugal 
became  at  war  with  the  Central  Powers  owing  to  her  alliance 
with  Great  Britain,  the  small  country  having  been  an  ally  of 
England  for  no  less  than  five  and  a  half  centuries.  Throughout 
1915  the  hostility  between  Germany  and  Portugal  had  been 
informal,  and  although  fighting  had  taken  place  between  troops 
of  the  two  nations  in  Africa,  there  had  been  no  formal  declara- 
tion of  war  ;  and  indeed  the  German  Government  had  appeared 
somewhat  anxious  to  explain  away  the  incidents  which  bad 
occurred  in  the  colonies.  On  Pel^ruary  23,  however,  the 
Portuguese  Government  seized  all  the  German  ships  in  Portu- 
guese ports,  and  after  this  act  of  war  it  was  of  course  impossible 
for  the  German  Government  any  longer  to  affect  to  ignore  the 
real  state  of  things.  On  March  9  the  German  Government 
declared  war  upon  Portugal,  and  this  of  course  also  necessitated 
war  between  Portugal  and  Austria-Hungary.  The  German 
Minister  in  Lisbon  gave  a  note  to  the  Foreign  Minister  which 
set  out  a  series  of  German  grievances  against  Portugal,  ending 
with  the  above-mentioned  seizure  of  German  vessels,  and  also 
contained  the  formal  declaration  of  war. 

At  a  joint  session  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  March 
10,  Senhor  Costa,  the  Prime  Minister,  made  a  statement  on  the 
severance  of  relations  with  Germany,  and  declared  that  all  the 
obligations  of  the  alliance  with  Great  Britain  would  be  carried 
out.  He  also  informed  Parliament  that  the  Government  had 
resigned,  as  they  deemed  it  desirable  under  the  new  conditions 
that  Portugal  should  be  governed  by  a  "national"  Ministry, 
representative  ot  all  the  republican  parties.  The  negotiations 
between  the  different  parties  on  the  subject  of  the  new  Cabinet 
did  not  progress  very  smoothly,  as  some  of  the  politicians  con- 
cerned wished  to  see  Monarchists  and  Clericals  included  in  the 
new  Ministry.  Eventually,  however,  a  Government  was  formed 
of  the  republican  parties  under  the  Premiership  of  Dr.  Almeida, 
and  including  Dr.  Costa  and  Senhor  Soares.  There  were,  how- 
ever, frequent  ministerial  changes  during  the  year. 

Portugal  assisted  in  the  campaign  in  East  Africa,  but  up  to 
the  end  of  the  year  she  had  played  no  part  in  the  main  struggle 
in  France.  At  the  end  of  the  year  a  small  force  was  sent  to 
Salonika.  Parliament  voted  17,000,000^.  for  war  purposes.  It 
was  necessary  to  raise  this  sum  by  loan,  more  particularly  as 
the  ordinary  Budget  for  1916-17  was  estimated  to  leave  a 
serious  deficit,  the  revenue  being  estimated  at  12,026,000^.  and 
the  expenditure  at  16,880,000?. 
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VII.  DENMARK. 

This  small  nation  remained  neatral  in  the  great  war.  The 
sympathies  of  the  people,  as  in  Holland  and  Norway,  were 
mainly  with  the  Entente.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Danes  were  a  free  and  democratic  people,  and  consequently  had 
natoral  aflinities  with  the  French  and  British,  as  well  as  with 
the  unfortunate  Belgians,  and  was  also  due  to  the  memories  of 
the  seizure  of  Schleswig-Holstein  in  1864. 

From  March  9  to  11  a  joint  conference  of  Danish,  Swedish, 
and  Norwegian  Cabinet  Ministers  was  held  in  Copenhagen,  to 
decide  certain  matters  connected  with  the  mamtenance  of 
Scandinavian  neutrality.  The  Prime  Minister  and  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  each  of  the  three  countries  attended  the  conferenca 
Very  little  transpired  of  the  exact  natare  of  the  discussions, 
and  the  oSicial  statement  on  the  conference  which  was  issued 
in  Copenhagen  on  March  11  was  very  vague  in  its  terms.  This 
memorandum  merely  informed  the  public  that  various  questions 
which  bad  occupied  the  Governments  of  the  Scandinavian 
States  since  the  meeting  of  the  three  kings  at  Malmo  in  Decem- 
ber, 1914,  were  debated,  and  that  the  conference  had  strengthened 
the  good  relatione  between  the  states  and  had  given  a  new 
proof  of  the  intention  of  the  Scandinavian  Governments  to 
preserve  impartial  neutrality.  The  conference  was  gratifying 
to  the  Entente  Powers,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
evidence  of  the  Swedish  Government's  desire  to  co-operate  with 
Denmark  and  Norway,  and  hence  implied  that  that  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  remain  strictly  neutral,  since  nobody  had 
seriously  suggested  that  there  existed  the  smallest  likelihood 
that  either  Denmark  or  Norway  would  cease  to  be  neutral. 

The  Danish  Budget  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1916-17 
showed  that  an  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure  was  antici- 
pated. The  estimated  expenditure  was  7,618,465^,  and  the 
estimated  revenue  was  8,374,9401.  The  estimated  expenditure 
on  the  Army  and  Navy  was  approximately  1,529,400/. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  year  the  politics  of  the  country 
were  dommated  by  the  question  of  the  sale  of  the  Danish  West 
Indian  islands  to  the  United  States  It  was  announced  in  .Tuly 
that  the  Danish  Government  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
American  Government  authorising  the  sale  of  these  islands,  the 
treaty  to  be  subject,  however,  to  ratification  by  Congress  and 
by  the  Kigsdag.  The  sale  of  the  three  Danish  islands  of  St. 
Croix,  St  Thomas,  and  St.  John  to  the  United  States  had  been 
proposed  before  on  more  than  one  occasion,  but  the  opposition 
in  Denmark  had  hitherto  been  too  powerful  to  admit  of  the 
sala  On  this  occasion,  also,  much  hostility  to  the  proposal 
was  manifested,  chiefly  amongst  Conservatives.  The  terms  of 
the  draft  treaty  were  that  the  United  States  should  pay 
5,000,000/.  for  the  islands  and  should  acknowledge  Danish 
sovereignty  over  the  whole  of  Greenland,     Owing  to  the  op- 
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position  to  the  scheme  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
Government  proposed  that  a  plebiscite  on  the  question  shonld 
be  held,  and  the  Rigsdag  accepted  this  suggestion.  Every 
person  who  was  an  elector  nnder  the  new  Constitution  as  estab- 
lished in  the  previous  year  was  to  have  the  right  to  vote  in  this 
referendum,  women  thua  being  entitled  to  vote.  Certain  poli- 
ticians suggested  that  a  general  election,  should  be  held  on  the 
ground  that  the  present  Parliament  had  been  elected  under  the 
old  Constitution,  which  was  much  less  democratic  than  the  new 
Constitution,  but  the  King  and  the  Cabinet  were  opposed  to  an 
election  in  the  existing  circumstances  in  Europe,  and  .ultimately 
it  was  agreed  to  postpone  the  elections,  bat  to  form  a  Coalition 
Ministry  and  hold  the  proposed  referendum.  A  Conservative, 
a  Liberal,  and  a  Socialist  therefore  entered  the  Radical  Cabinet 
of  Mr.  Zable  at  the  end  of  September,  and  the  plebiscite  was 
fixed  for  December  14.  The  new  Socialist  Minister  was  Mr. 
Stauning,  leader  of  the  Social-Democrats  in  the  Folkething. 
The  referendum  was  duly  held  on  December  14,  and  the  result 
was  favourable  to  the  proposed  sale,  by  283,694  votes  against 
157,596.  The  Bill  authorising  the  sale  was  then  reintroduced 
in  the  Rigsdag  and  passed  both  Houses,  in  spite  of  the  strong 
opposition  of  the  Conservatives  iu  the  Landstbing.  The  Bill 
was  passed  by  the  Folkething  by  90  votes  to  16,  and  by  the 
Landsthing  by  40  votes  to  19.  It  should  be  added  that  Congress 
had  already  approved  of  the  purchase. 

Vlir.  SWEDEN. 

Throughout  the  year  this  fortunate  nation  was  able  to 
maintain  its  neutrality  in  the  great  war.  The  course  of  events 
brought  about  controversies  with  both  groups  of  belligerents, 
especially  with  the  Allied  Powers,  but  at  no  time  was  there 
any  really  serious  danger  that  these  controversies  would  involve 
the  country  in  the  conflict.  The  sympathies  of  Sweden  re- 
mained, on  the  whole,  favourable  to  Germany,  but  here  as  else- 
where there  were  naturally  differences  of  opinion.  The  Court, 
the  upper  classes,  the  universities,  and,  in  politics,  the  Conserva- 
tive Party,  were  almost  entirely  Germanophil  in  sentiment. 
A  group  of  persons  known  as  "  Activists,"  mostly  Conserva- 
tives, desired  to  take  "active"  measures  to  give  expression  to 
these  views,  that  is,  to  enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  Germany 
and  endeavour  to  reconquer  Finland.  This  propaganda  ha>d 
considerable  support  amongst  the  nobility  and  among  officers 
of  the  Army,  but  it  was  condemned  by  many  influential  leaders 
of  the  Conservative  Party,  and  was  strongly  opposed  by  Liberals 
and  Socialists.  The  Germanophil  Party  was  no  doubt  very 
large,  but  the  number  of  those  who  wished  to  give  active  ex- 
pression to  such  sentiments  was  not  great. 

The  reasons  for  this  attitude  were  not  far  to  seek.  The 
enmity  between  Sweden  and  Russia  was  traditional.    It  should 
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be  remembered  that  in  a  political  sense  there  were  two  wars  in 
Europe  rather  than  one.  In  the  West  the  Monarchies  of 
Central  Europe  were  striving  against  the  three  great  Liberal 
democracies  of  Western  Europe,  but  in  the  East  the  Central 
Monarchies  were  opposing  the  aggrandisement  of  almost  com- 
pletely despotic  Busaia.  Now  owing  to  the  history  and  geo- 
graphical position  of  Sweden,  it  was  the  Eastern  rather  than 
the  Western  war,  and  the  Eastern  political  issues  more  than  the 
Western  issues,  which  loomed  large  in  the  eyes  of  Swedes. 
Their  attitude  was  not  due  to  any  intrinsic  antagonism  towards 
France  and  Britain ;  quite  the  contrary,  for  Sweden  was  a  much 
more  democratic  country  than  Germany.  But  Finland  they 
knew,  and  thinking  of  Poland  as  another  Finland,  they  regarded 
the  Austro-German  forces  as  armies  of  hberation.  And  in  their 
enmity  and  mistrust  of  Bussia,  they  saw  what  was  evil  in  her, 
rather  than  what  was  good.  They  saw  the  tyrannical  figure 
of  historic  Tsariam,  and  ignored  what  Western  democrats  re- 
garded as  the  new-born  hope  of  a  Liberal  Bussia,  as  represented 
by  the  Progressive  Bloc  in  the  Duma. 

Thus  the  Swedes  were  more  Bussophobe  than  Germauophil, 
though  the  latter  sentiment  did  exist.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  Tentonism,  like  Slavism  (and  much  more  than  Latinism) 
was  a  binding  force  in  Europe  ;  and  in  race  and  character  and 
culture  the  Swedes  were  entirely  Teutonic'  The  affinity  be- 
tween the  University-worlds  of  Germany  and  Sweden  was 
notorious. 

Amongst  Liberals  and  Socialists,  however,  these  sentiments 
were  much  less  prevalent.  The  Socialists  in  particular,  though 
not  pro-Entente,  were  completely  neutralist  in  feeling.  They 
thought  of  Belgium  as  well  as  of  Finland  and  Poland.  To 
them  the  Bussian  Tsar  might  be  a  villain  of  the  piece,  but  the 
Prussian  King  was  not  much  better;  and  they  regarded  both 
groups  of  belligerents  as  grossly  militarist  and  unscrupulous. 
Needless  to  add,  there  were  many  individuals  who  were  posi- 
tively sympathetic  to  France  and  Great  Britain. 

The  Biksdag  was  opened  on  January  17,  and  the  King  in  his 
speech  from  the  Throne  referred  to  the  belligerents  in  very 
frank  language.     He  said  : — 

"  The  Government  earnestly  hopes  to  be  able  always  to  main- 
tain that  neutrality  which  it  decided  to  observe  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  In  order  to  maintain  neutrality  and  Swedish 
national  sovereignty  increased  forces  by  land  and  sea  must  always 
be  kept  in  readiness.  The  Swedish  people  have  felt  the  effects 
of  the  war  in  numerous  ways  during  the  past  year.  The  bel- 
ligerents have  neglected  in  an  ever-increasing  degree  the  written 

'  It  is  of  intareat  to  recall  in  this  connexioD  that  prior  to  tha  recent  eetrange- 
mant  between  Qenuaay  aod  Bngiand,  which  beg&n  after  the  Tetirameat  of  the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury,  it  was  often  atgned  in  both  countries,  but  eapeoially  in 
OermanT,  that  on  the  ground  of  common  Teutonism  friendabip  between  the  two 
nations  was  natural  and  right. 
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International  Laws  designed  for  the  protection  of  neutrals  and 
for  limiting  the  violence  of  war.  .  .  .  Sweden  had  assisted  in 
drawing  up  the  laws,  and  had  taken  measures  for  the  observance 
of  the  dnty  of  neutrals,  largely  in  co-operation  with  the  other 
two  Scandinavian  nations.  .  .  .  The  difficulties  caused  to 
Swedish  economic  life  by  the  attitude  of  the  belligerent  Powers 
have  been  considerable.  The  Government  haa  more  than  once 
been  obliged  to  intervene  against  attempts  to  put  Sweden's  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  life  under  the  usurped  control  of  an- 
other Power.  The  work  for  the  increase  of  the  national  defences 
onght  to  be  continued.  In  spite  of  rigid  economy  in  the  draft- 
ing of  the  Budget,  new  taxes  would  be  necessary," 

The  passage  in  this  speech  mentioning  "  the  usurped  control 
of  another  Power  "  was  of  course  a  reference  to  Great  Britain, 
and  that  such  a  statement  should  have  been  made  on  so  formal 
an  occasion  was  a  clear  indication  of  the  somewhat  strained 
relations  then  existing  between  the  British  and  Swedish  Govern- 
ments. The  root  of  thfi  trouble  was,  of  course,  the  British  at- 
tempt to  starve  Germany  into  submission,  an  attempt  which 
encountered  from  the  first  the  formidable  geographical  difficulty 
that  Germany  was  tanked  on  several  sides  by  small  neutral 
nations.  The  applications  of  International  Law  to  this  peculiar 
position  were  extremely  vague,  the  situation  being  in  fact  un- 
precedented. It  was  obvious,  of  course,  that  to  blockade  the 
neutrals,  as  well  aa  the  German  coasts,  would  have  been  an  act 
of  war,  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  neutrals  continued  to 
import  goods  (other  than  contraband  of  war  consigned  to  Ger- 
many which  the  British  were  clearly  justified  in  seizing),  the 
effects  of  the  blockade  would  be  almost  completely  nullified. 
The  dilemma  seemed  complete,  for  on  the  face  of  the  matter  it 
appeared  that  a  neutral  state  was,  as  such,  entitled  to  import 
and  export  what  it  pleased.  The  British  Foreign  Office  was 
therefore  faced  with  an  extremely  difficult  task,  but  after  an 
immense  amount  of  trouble  and  the  lapse  of  many  months  (which 
was,  however,  inevitable  unless  the  small  Teutonic  neutrals 
were  to  be  forced  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Central  Powers) 
agreements  were  reached  with  Holland  and  Denmark  by  which, 
in  a  genera]  sense,  those  countries  imported  what  they  needed 
for  their  own  consumption,  but  the  flow  of  goods  going  through 
to  Germany  was  stopped.  But  the  negotiations  for  a  similar 
agreement  with  Sweden  broke  down,  the  Swedish  Government 
standing  out  for  the  country's  extreme  rights  as  a  neutral,  and 
thus  thwarting  the  British  blockade.  Hence  arose  the  passages 
in  the  King's  speech  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

A  week  later,  on  January  24,  an  important  debate  on  the 
King's  speech  took  place  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Diet,  Mr. 
Eden,  the  leader  of  the  Liberals,  and  Mr.  Branting,  the  leader 
of  the  Socialists,  both  stated  that  they  feared  that  a  new  form 
of  Activism  was  appearing,  by  which  many  Swedes  were  being 
allowed  to  give  to  Germany  by  commercial  means  that  assist- 
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aoce  which  they  could  not  give  by  actual  military  co-operation. 
To  these  allegations  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Hammarskjold, 
made  a  long  reply.  He  said  that  the  King  and  the  Government 
had  repeatedly  made  it  plain  that  they  desired  to  maintain  peace, 
though  they  reckoned  with  the  poasibility  that  circumatances 
might  arise  which  would  force  Sweden  into  war.  He  then  spoke 
at  length  of  the  violations  of  International  Law  by  belligerents, 
which,  he  said,  the  belligerents  themselves  might  in  the  future, 
under  other  circumstances,  greatly  regret.  "  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  we  might  have  mitigated  for  the  time  being  certain 
inconveniences,  especially  in  the  matter  of  industry,  if  we  had 
been  less  scrupulous  regarding  absolute  and  impartial  neutrality. 
These  mitigations  would,  however,  only  have  been  useful  to  us 
for  the  moment.  Experience  shows  ua  that  in  view  of  the  per- 
petual and  rapid  aggravation  of  the  commercial  war  one  can 
often  depend  for  a  short  time  only  on  the  precarious  enjoyment 
of  the  advantages  secured  by  a  comprehensive  arrangement. 
Other  neutral  countries  have  also  bad  the  experience  that  con- 
cessions only  give  rise  to  fresh  demands.  When  one  enters  on 
the  road  of  concessions,  one  easily  gets  further  and  further  away 
from  real  neutrality."  "  There  is,"  contmued  the  Premier,  "  a 
risk  that  the  dangerous  restrictions  of  our  rights  and  liberties, 
should  we  submit  to  them,  would  remain  in  an  acute  form  until 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  even  after  the  war,  and  that  they  would 
have  the  definite  result  of  placing  ua  in  a  state  of  dependence, 
which  would  be  both  economically  and  politically  painful. 
Although  in  the  interest  of  neutrality  and  independence  the 
Government  have  renounced  certain  temporary  benefits,  the 
aggregate  result  upon  our  industriai  hfe  has  not  been  to  place 
us  in  a  worse  position  than  other  countries,  but  rather  the 
contrary." 

At  the  end  of  February  a  Neutral  Peace  Conference,  which 
was  organised  by  the  American  pacifist,  Mr.  Ford,  met  in  Stock- 
holm. The  objects  of  this  conference  were  defined  by  the  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Lochner,  under  four  heads,  as  follows  : — 

1.  To  appeal  to  neutral  Governments  to  summon  an  official 
neutral  conference. 

2.  To  request  the  befligerent  Governments  to  allow  experts 
from  their  countries  who  were  invited  to  take  part  in  the  present 
conference  to  go  to  Stockholm  without  passport  difficulties. 

3.  To  request  all  the  belligerents  to  state  the  precise  objects 
for  which  they  were  fighting. 

4.  To  enlighten  the  public  generally  through  the  Press  on 
the  subject  of  the  war  and  the  cause  of  peace. 

No  immediate  success  attended  the  efforts  of  the  pacifist 
agitators,  but  in  December  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
their  third  point  emphasised  by  President  Wilson. 

During  May  the  itussopbobe  sentiments  became  even  more 
intense,  owing  to  reports  that  the  Eussians  were  making  mili- 
tary preparations  on  the  Aland  Islands,  which  had  hitherto  re- 
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mained  unfortified.  Russian  statements  theit  the  preparations 
were  directed  against  Germany  not  against  Sweden  did  not 
suffice  to  calm  the  agitation  completely. 

In  July  when  the  British  and  French  Governments  de- 
nounced the  Declaration  of  London,  the  Swedish  Government, 
in  co-operation  with  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  Ministries, 
formally  declared  that  in  their  opinion  the  new  rules  of  mari- 
time warfare  which  Great  Britain  proposed  to  follow  did  not 
conform  in  several  essential  respects  to  the  recognised  principles 
of  International  Law,  and  that  therefore  they  (the  Scandinavian 
Governments)  reserved  the  right  to  make  demands  and  claims 
which  might  arise  from  the  application  of  the  new  mles. 

Throughout  the  year  there  was  incessant  controversy  between 
Sweden  and  Great  Britain  in  reference  to  points  which  arose 
owing  to  the  British  blockade  of  Germany,  and  in  particular 
there  was  a  sharp  disagreement  over  the  seizure  oy  Great 
Britain  of  neutral  mails.  The  discussion  proceeded  on  similar 
lines  to  that  between  America  and  Great  Britain  on  the  same 
question,  and  many  of  the  points  raised  by  Sweden  were 
identical  with  those  urged  by  the  United  States.  In  retalia- 
tion for  what  they  regarded  as  the  violations  of  International 
Law  by  the  British,  the  Swedes  seized  British  parcels  in  transit 
to  Russia  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  these  were  not 
released  until  six  months  later. 

During  August  and  September  further  controversy  with  the 
Entente  arose  over  the  question  of  the  navigation  of  Swedish 
waters,  recent  Swedish  decrees  closing  the  Kogrund  Passage  to 
foreign  ships  having  rendered  entrance  into  and  exit  from  the 
Baltic  difficult  or  actually  impossible  for  Entente  ships.  The 
Swedish  decrees  were  not  withdrawn. 

In  September  Swedish  Ministers  took  part  in  the  Scandina- 
vian Conference  at  Christiania  (see  Norway), 

In  the  Budget  for  1916-17,  which  was  passed  early  in  the 
year,  revenue  and  expenditure  were  estimated  to  balance  at 
23,014,000i.  The  Army  estimates  amounted  to  3,670,000/. 
and  the  anticipated  expenditure  on  the  Navy  to  l,715,OOOi. 

The  elections  for  one-sixth  of  the  members  of  the  Senate, 
that  is,  25  members,  took  place  as  usual  in  September.  The 
Socialists  gained  two  seats  from  the  Liberals,  the  strength  of 
the  Conservatives  remaining  unchanged. 

The  American  President's  peace-note  in  December  was  im- 
mediately supported  by  the  Swedish  Government,  Mr,  Ham- 
marskjold  first  sent  a  very  prompt  note  on  behalf  of  Sweden  alone 
to  all  the  belligerents  urging  the  adoption  of  the  President's 
suggestion,  and  then  about  a  week  later  a  joint  note  to  the 
same  effect  was  sent  by  all  the  Scandinavian  Governments. 


Norway  remained  neutral  in  the  European  War,     The  sym- 
pathies of  the  people  continued  to  be  favourable  to  the  Entente, 
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especially,  of  course,  to  Belgium,  but  this  was  perhaps  some- 
what less  marked  than  in  Denmark.  Norway  had  no  memories 
comparable  to  the  Danish  feelings  about  Schleswig-Holstein, 
but  on  the  contrary  shared,  thoQgb  in  a  much  milder  degree, 
the  Swedish  dislike  of  Russia. 

As  stated  elsewhere  (see  Denmark)  the  Norwegian  Premier 
and  Foreign  Minister  attended  the  important  Scandinavian 
Conference  at  Copenhagen  in  March,  and  Mr.  Knudsen,  the 
Prime  Minister,  announced  his  satisfaction  with  the  results  of 
that  meetiug,  and  stated  in  the  Storthing  on  March  15,  that 
the  three  GrovernmentB  had  agreed  at  Copenhagen  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  to  guard  the  independence  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  in  the  economic  struggle  which  was  expected 
to  follow  the  war. 

The  Norwegian  Budget  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916, 
balanced  at  10,057,2502.  The  expenditure  on  the  Army  and 
Navy  amounted  to  approximately  2.023,990i 

An  important  reform  was  carried  in  Parliament  in  the  shape 
of  a  Bill  amending  the  Constitution  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
women  eiigible  to  become  members  of  the  Cabinet.  Norway 
thus  reached  the  extreme  limit  of  the  principle  of  political 
equality  between  men  and  women. 

A  second  meeting  of  Scandinavian  Ministers  took  place  in 
September,  this  time  in  Christiania.  An  official  communique 
was  issued  in  the  Norwegian  capital  on  September  22,  explaiu- 
ing  the  work  of  this  Conference.  It  was  stated  that  the  object 
was  to  attain  still  closer  co-operation  between  the  three  king- 
doms in  the  difficult  task  of  maintaining  their  rights  as  neutrals. 
Special  attention  had  been  given  to  the  destruction  and  deten- 
tion of  neutral  ships  and  to  the  "Black  Lists"  issued  by 
belligerent  Powers.  The  Scandinavian  Ministers  had  also 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there  could  be  no  question  of 
the  Northern  Kingdoms,  either  alone  or  in  common  with  other 
neutral  countries,  taking  the  initiative  in  any  mediation  between 
the  belligerent  Powers. 

On  October  13  a  decree  was  issued  forbidding  submarine 
warships  from  entering  Norwegian  waters,  except  under  stress 
of  weather.  Both  groups  of  belligerents  protested  against  this 
decree,  but  the  Norae  Grovernment  refused  to  alter  their 
decision. 

During  the  year,  and  especially  during  the  later  mouths,  a 
large  number  of  Norwegian  vessels  were  sunk  on  one  pretext 
or  another  by  German  submarinea  Much  indignation  was 
caused  by  these  incidents,  and  in  the  autumn  the  Government 
entered  into  a  controversy  with  Berlin  on  the  matter,  but  Nor- 
way was  unable  to  secure  any  serious  modification  in  the  ruth- 
less German  methods  of  maritime  warfare. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

SOUTHBBN   ASIA. 

I.  CYPRUS. 

This  island  passed  through  the  year  without  any  important 
changes,  political  or  economic.  The  chief  trouble  of  the  people 
was  the  prevalence  of  locusts,  these  insects  again  doing  a  large 
amount  of  damage  to  the  crops.  The  vital  statistics  relating  to 
the  country  for  the  year  1916  showed  that  the  Cypriote  birth- 
rate was  unusually  low  for  an  Oriental  land.  The  number  of 
births  in  that  year  was  9,141,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  rate  of 
only  31  per  thousand.  Fortunately,  however,  the  death-rate  was 
also  low.  The  total  nomber  of  deaths  was  5,473,  which  repre- 
sented a  death-rate  of  18'5  per  thousand. 

The  figures  of  the  Budget  for  the  financial  year  1915-16 
were  of  a  highly  satisfactory  character.  The  total  revenue,  in- 
cluding thelraperialGrant-in-Aid  of  50,000i.,  was  413,6927.,  which 
provided  a  surplus  over  the  expenditure  of  no  less  than  26,674/., 
the  total  expenditure  thus  being  387,118/.  Of  this  expenditure 
92,800i.  represented  the  Cypriote  share  of  the  Ottoman  debt. 
The  revenue  was  the  highest  ever  recorded  since  the  British  oc- 
cupation of  the  island,  and  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year 
by  over  73,0001.  This  increase  was  chiefly  due  to  the  high  prices 
obtained  for  the  State  tithe-grain  and  to  the  excellent  sales  of 
State  timber. 

A  general  election  tor  the  Legislative  Council  was  held  in 
October,  but  this  brought  about  no  important  political  changes. 

II.  PERSIA. 

The  fate  of  Persia  during  the  war  was  that  of  several  other 
weak  neutral  countries  ;  a  large  part  of  its  territory  was  overrun 
by  the  armed  hosts  of  its  belligerent  neighbours.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  the  Shah's 
Government  had'  declared  its  neutrality,  but  the  neutral  rights 
of  the  State  were  respected  by  neither  Eussia  nor  Turkey, 
Throughout  1915  the  north-western  region  of  Persia  had  been 
the  scene  of  constant  fighting  between  the  Eussians  and  the 
Turks,  and  this  state  of  affairs  continued  unaltered  during  1916. 
The  Shah's  authonty  was  reduced  almost  to  a  shadow.  By  a 
Eusso-British  agreement  the  country  was  divided  into  a  Eussian 
sphere  and  a  British  sphere,  and  as  time  went  by  these  spheres 
gradually  took  on  more  and  more  of  the  character  of  protec- 
torates. Although  the  Teheran  Government  was  neutral,  the 
sympathies  of  the  people  were  mainly  with  Turkey,  and  the 
Turkish  army  was  aided  by  bands  of  Persian  tribesmen.  The 
Persians  knew  nothing  of  and  cared  nothing  for  Germany,  but 
in  their  capacity  as  Moslems,  they  sympathised  with  their  co- 
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religionists  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Moreover,  what  were 
considered  aggressions  by  the  Kussiane  in  northern  Persia,  both 
before  and  during  the  war,  caused  intense  resentment,  and  the 
British,  as  allies  of  the  Bussians,  were  also  disliked. 

The  fighting  between  the  Bussians  and  the  Turks  was  of  an 
indecisive  character,  and  the  successes  of  the  two  armies  alter- 
nated with  remarkable  regularity.  The  armies  operating  in  this 
region  were  not  large.  The  Russian  force  was  based  upon 
Tabriz,  and  consisted  ot  40,000  men  under  the  command  of 
General  Baratoff.  The  Turkish  army  was  probably  somewhat 
smaller,  and  its  base  was  at  Bagdad,  over  two  hundred  miles 
from  Eermanshah,  but  it  had  the  advantage  of  operating  in  a 
friendly  country.  In  January  the  Turks  advanced  and  took  Eer- 
manshah, but  two  montha  later  General  Baratoff  recaptured  the 
town,  and  pressing  rapidly  onwards  reached  Ispahan  oefore  the 
end  of  March.  This  town  is  situated  on  what  was  regarded  as  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Bussian  sphere.  The  Bussians  ad- 
vanced westwards  as  far  as  the  Turkish  frontier,  but  the  Turks 
were  reinforced  after  the  fall  of  Eut,  and  in  June  they  won  a 
victory  and  drove  Baratoff's  force  back  a  considerable  distance, 
nearly  as  far  as  Hamadan.  In  June  and  July  the  Turks  were 
joined  by  large  numbers  of  Persian  irregular  cavalry,  and  the 
Bussians  finding  their  communications  threatened  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  Hamadan  and  the  surrounding  country.  Up 
to  the  end  of  the  year  the  Turks  maintained  their  hold  on  this 
part  of  Persian  territory. 

During  the  year  the  British  began  to  organise  a  force  of 
gendarmerie  for  southern  Persia,  General  Sir  Percy  Sykes  being 
placed  in  command.  In  those  parts  of  northern  Persia  which 
were  not  actually  the  scene  of  military  operations — that  is,  in 
the  north-eastern  districts — the  Bussians  established  a  similar 
force  of  military  police. 

Changes  occurred  in  the  personnel  of  the  Teheran  Govern- 
ment, Sipah  Salar  becoming  Premier  in  place  ot  Prince  Finnan 
Firma,  and  M.  Heinsens,  a  Belgian,  being  appointed  Treasurer- 
General,  on  the  advice  of  the  two  dominant  Powers. 

III.  AFGHANISTAN. 

The  Amir  of  Afghanistan  maintained  his  neutrality  in  the 
great  war,  and  the  principality  did  not  become  involved  in  the 
troubles  of  Persia.  At  the  end  of  1916  information  was  pub- 
lished concerning  a  German  mission  sent  to  Afghanistan  in  the 
previous  year.  It  appears  that  the  Emperor  "William  had  sent 
a  German  officer,  Lieutenant  von  Hentig,  accompanied  by 
certain  Indian  revolutionaries  who  had  resided  in  Berlin,  on  a 
mission  to  the  Amir,  with  the  object  of  inducing  him  to  attack 
India.  The  members  of  the  mission  had  succeeded  in  making 
their  way  through  Persia,  by  breaking  up  into  small  parties,  and 
they  had  remained  in  Afghanistan  nearly  a  year.     Nevertheless, 
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the  Amir  had  refased  the  TurkoGermaD  propoBals,  and  after 
the  miseioQ  left  AfghanistaD  io  May,  I9I6,  some  of  the  members 
were  captured  by  the  BussiaDB  and  British  as  they  were  trying 
to  get  back  to  Turkey. 

IV.  INDIA. 

Few  things  illustrated  more  forcibly  the  fact  that  the  British 
Empire  is  not  a  State  bat  a  congeries  of  States  than  the  ex- 
tremely unequal  degree  in  which  the  war  affected  the  different 
units.  Thus  the  largest  unit  of  the  Empire  was  almost  un- 
ruffled by  the  storm.  The  few  thousands  of  volunteers  who 
left  India's  shores  to  take  part  in  the  war  were  but  a  drop  out 
of  the  ocean  of  India's  millions.  The  affairs  of  the  sub-con- 
tinent were  carried  on  in  the  normal  manner,  and  in  the  calm 
of  the  Pax  Britannica  a  stranger  could  hardly  have  guessed 
that  the  dominant  Power  was  fighting,  not  indeed  for  its 
existence  as  a  State,  bnt  for  its  great  position  in  the  world. 

The  year  was  thus  mainly  one  of  peaceful  development,  and 
in  this  the  first  matter  which  falls  to  be  described  is  the  Budget, 
which  was  presented  to  the  Viceroy's  Legislative  Council  at 
the  end  of  February, 

The  Budget  for  1915-16  finally  showed  the  following 
figures  :— 

Imperial  Revenue £5I,9S1,800 

Provincial  Revenue 30,638,600 

Total  Ravenuo £B3,620.*00 

Imperial  Bxpenditure £59,967,900 

Provincial  Expenditure 31,296,900 


Total  EzpendiCur 


From  this  last  total,  however,  the  sum  of  657,300^.  has  to  be 
deducted  on  account  of  moneys  withdrawn  from  Provincial 
balances  ;  thus  the  total  expenditure  to  be  met  out  of  revenue 
was  84,606,500;..  leaving  an  imperial  deficit  of  1,986,100/. 

The  chief  item  in  the  expenditure  which  had  increased  was 
that  on  mihtary  services,  the  increase  being  1,626,300/.  The 
net  revenue  from  railways  had  increased  by  no  less  than 
2,306,500i.  There  had,  however,  been  a  falling  off  in  the 
revenue  from  customs,  owing  to  war  conditions,  especially  the 
scarcity  of  shipping.  It  was  notable  that  the  war  had  caused 
the  bureaucracy  to  economise  expenditure  under  various  heads, 
and  thus  to  retard  the  development  of  the  dependency.  In 
particular,  there  bad  been  economies  on  education. 

Passing  on  to  the  Budget  of  1916-17,  the  following  were  the 
chief  figures  given  out ; — 

Imperial  Revenue £66,651,700 

Provincial  Revenue 80,647,900 

Total  Revenue £86,199,600 
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Imperial  Expenditure £64,S99,300 

ProvinoiaJ  Bxpenditare 80,912,800 

Tot&l  EzpendituTe £86.512,100 

From  this  total  expenditure  the  sum  of  364,900Z,  had  to  be 
deducted  on  account  of  moneys  once  more  withdrawn  from 
Provincial  balances,  and  thus  the  total  expenditure  to  be  met 
out  of  revenue  vraa  85,147,200^.  Thus  a  small  surplus  was 
anticipated  for  the  year  1916-17.  Expenditure  was  restricted 
in  all  directions,  but  the  economies  on  education  were  to  be  less 
severe  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  increased  expenditure  on 
police  had  become  necessary  in  some  provinces.  The  expendi- 
ture on  the  Army  was  estimated  at  23,000,000Z. 

The  Budget  provided  for  additional  taxation  under  several 
heads— salt,  mcome,  excise,  and  customs.  In  regard  to  the 
increased  income  tax,  this  did  not  affect  incomes  below  Rs.  5,000 
a  year,^  on  which  the  rate  remained  at  5  pies  per  rupee,  but 
above  this  income  there  were  new  rates,  as 'follows  : — 


On  iDComes  of  Rs.    5,000  to   9,999        .        .        -        .    6  pies  per  rupee 
„  „      10,000  to  24,999        ....    9  pies   „       „ 

„  „      25,000  upwards        ....    1  anna  „       ,. 

This  graduated  income  tax  was  a  new  feature,  the  rate  of  5  pies 
having  been  general  previously.  The  income  tax  could  not  be 
regarded  as  heavy,  since  the  maximum  rate  now  instituted  was 
equivalent  to  only  Is.  3d.  in  the  pound.  In  regard  to  customs, 
export  duties  were  imposed  upon  jute  and  tea,  which  were 
expected  to  yield  nearly  900,000/.,  and  there  were  various  in- 
creases in  import  duties.  The  jute  industry  had  been  extremely 
prosperous  during  the  war.  The  general  import  duty  was  raised 
from  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  7^  per  cent. 

The  Indian  Empire  was  saved  from  the  effects  of  the  world- 
shortage  of  wheat  by  judicious  State  interference.  The  reader 
may  remember  that  during  the  previous  year  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment had  instituted  a  State  monopoly  of  the  export  of  Indian 
wheat  in  order  to  protect  the  Indian  consumer  from  the  effects 
of  the  shortage  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  Government 
had  been  so  successful  m  this  that  the  prices  ruhng  in  India 
were  roughly  about  twenty  shillings  lower  than  those  ruling  in 
England.  This  scheme  was  originally  arranged  to  terminate 
on  March  31,  1916,  but  in  February  it  was  announced  that  it 
would  be  continued  indefinitely.  The  Government  stated  that 
after  allowing  for  the  normal  consumption  in  India  about  two 
thousand  tons  of  Indian  wheat  would  be  available  per  annum 
for  export.  In  this  way  it  came  about  that  there  was  no  short- 
age of  bread  in  India. 

In  March  an  announcement  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  Indian  population  was  made.  On  March 
20  the  Viceroy  announced  in  the  Legislative  Council  that  the 
'  iDCOmes  below  Rs.  1,000  paid  no  iucome  tax. 
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system  of  lodiEhn  Indentured  Labour  would  be  abolished.  This 
system  of  indenturing  Indian  coolies  to  work  as  labourers  out- 
side India  had  been  instituted  in  1842,  but  it  had  been  always 
looked  upon  with  disfavour  in  many  quarters,  and  it  had  been 
subjected  by  the  Indian  authorities  to  various  regulations  and 
restrictions.  In  fact,  the  only  non-British  possessions  to  which 
Indians  were  permitted  to  emigrate  as  indentured  labourers  in 
recent  years  was  Dutch  Guiana.  Emigration  under  these  con- 
ditions was,  however,  permitted  to  various  British  Colonies,  such 
as  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Fiji,  and  especially  British  Guiana.  The 
Viceroy  stated  that  although  the  policy  of  total  abolition  had 
been  accepted,  the  measure  could  not  he  put  in  force  immedi- 
ately, as  a  transition  period  would  be  necessary  in  older  not  to 
upset  unduly  the  affairs  of  the  Colonies  which  were  dependent 
on  this  class  of  labour.  The  Governor-General  pointed  out 
that  the  system  had  been  abhorred  in  India,  and  that  "  educated 
Indians  looked  upon  it  as  a  b^dge  of  helotry."  Ic  had  been 
reported  that  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  women  accompany- 
ing the  emigrants  htd  been  a  fruitful  cause  of  a  great  deal  of 
social  degeneration.  Lord  Hardinge  closed  his  speech  by  stat- 
ing that  it  was  a  cause  of  great  satisfaction  to  himself  that  one 
of  ais  last  official  acts  in  India  should  be  to  abolish  a  system  of 
which  he  disapproved  as  heartily  as  the  critics  among  the  edu- 
cated classes  of  India. 

On  March  25  in  closing  the  Budget  debate.  Lord  Hardinge 
made  his  last  speech  in  the  Legislative  Council  In  reviewing 
the  past  year  he  stated  that  the  relations  with  the  Persian 
Government  remained  most  friendly,  and  that  the  Amir  of 
Afghanistan  had  recently  renewed  his  previous  promise  of 
neutrality  in  the  great  war.  In  the  external  affairs  of  India, 
nothing  worse  than  a  few  petty  tribal  raids  was  to  be  feared, 
but  in  Bengal  a  large  and  regrettable  number  of  cases  of 
dacoities  had  recently  occurred.  The  most  important  part  of 
the  speech  referred,  however,  to  the  pohtical  development  of 
Hindustan  itself.  On  this  point  Lord  Hardinge  said  :  "  During 
the  past  few  months  I  have  seen  mention  made  in  speeches  at 
meetings  in  the  country  and  in  the  press  of  self-government, 
colonial  self-government,  and  Home  Ilule  for  India.  I  have 
often  wondered  whether  those  speakers  and  writers  fully  realise 
the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Dominions,  such  as  Canada 
and  Australia,  which  render  self-government  possible.  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  wish  to  discountenance  self-government  for 
India  as  a  national  ideal.  It  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  aspiration 
and  has  the  warm  sympathy  of  all  moderate  men,  but  in  the 
present  position  of  India  it  is  not  idealism  that  is  needed  but 
practical  politics.  We  should  do  our  utmost  to  grapple  with 
realities,  and  lightly  to  raise  extravagant  hopes  and  encourage 
imrealisable  demands  can  only  tend  to  delay  and  will  not 
accelerate  political  progress.  I  know  this  is  the  sentiment  of 
wise  and  thoughtful  Indians.     Nobody  is  more  anxious  than  I 
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am  to  see  tbe  early  rea.lisation  of  the  legitimcite  aspirations  of 
bidia,  bat  I  am  equally  deairouB  of  avoiding  all  danger  of  re- 
action from  the  hirth  of  institutions  which  experience  might 
prove  to  be  premature,"  The  speaker  pointed  to  decentralisation, 
the  endowing  of  provincial  governments  with  greater  powers, 
as  the  line  along  which  political  progress  could  be  beat  achieved 
in  the  near  future.  Touching  the  question  of  Indian  immigra- 
tion into  British  Dominions,  the  Viceroy  said  that  some  modi- 
fication of  colonial  policy  might  be  expected  in  the  future,  but 
that  notwithstanding  this  Indians  would  do  well  to  realise  that 
the  Dominions  held  strong  ideas  on  autonomy  and  were  masters 
in  their  own  houses.  The  Viceroy  then  took  farewell  of  the 
Council. 

This  speech  was  notable  as  containing  the  ideas  of  one  of 
the  greatest  of  India's  Viceroys  on  the  most  important  problems 
of  Indian  politics. 

Lord  Hardinge's  term  of  power,  which  it  will  be  remembered 
had  been  specially  prolonged,  closed  a  few  days  later,  and  the 
new  Viceroy,  Lord  Chelmsford,  arrived  at  Bombay  on  April  4. 

An  extremely  disagreeable  sensation  was  caused  in  June  by 
the  death  from  heat-stroke  of  a  nmnber  of  Territorial  soldiers 
newly  arrived  id  India,  the  circumstances  being  such  as  to 
throw  grave  responsibility  upon  the  high  officers  concerned  in 
the  matter.  On  June  5,  13  Territorial  officers  with  1,013  men, 
who  had  only  just  landed  from  the  transport  Ballarat,  were  sent 
by  train  from  Karachi  to  Lahore.  The  district  crossed  in  this 
journey  is  notoriously  one  of  the  hottest  in  all  India,  and  the 
occurrence  took  place,  as  already  stated,  during  the  hot  season 
of  the  year.  During  the  journey  to  Lahore,  no  fewer  than 
fifty  cases  of  heat-stroke  occurred,  and  twelve  of  these  proved 
fatal.  The  action  of  the  authorities  in  sending  unacclimatised 
troops  upon  such  a  journey  as  this,  and  evidently  provided  with 
insufficient  accommodation,  was  stigmatised  in  some  quarters  as 
carelessness  and  negligence. 

On  September  7  the  new  Viceroy  presided  at  the  opening 
of  the  session  of  tbe  Imperial  Legislative  Council,  and  made  a 
speech  of  considerable  general  interest.  Lord  Chelmsford  said 
that  the  Government  were  asking  the  Council  to  assist  in  tbe 
Government's  efforts  to  check  tbe  secret  intrigues  of  the  enemy  in 
India  and  to  eradicate  the  taint  of  German  and  Austro-Hungarian 
influence  in  the  trade  of  the  sub-continent.  The  Government 
were  hoping  to  develop  in  many  ways  the  trade  of  the  Indian 
Empire,  and  they  were  carefully  studying  the  question  of  trade 
after  the  war.  At  the  Imperial  Conference,  India  would  be 
represented  and  consulted  with  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  Be- 
ferring  to  the  proposed  scheme  of  sending  Indian  labourers 
to  tbe  Colonies,  the  Viceroy  said  that  this  scheme  ought  to 
be  approached  with  caution.  No  uncontrolled  recruiting  of 
labourers  would  be  allowed,  and  coolies  would  not  be  permitted 
to  leave  India  without  proper  protection  and  proper  safeguards. 
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The  Government  were  endeavouring  to  devise  a  plan  for  re- 
cruiting in  India  under  wholesome  conditions  and  for  securing 
proper  treatment  of  the  Indians  in  the  country  of  destination, 
the  proposed  terms  of  engagement  to  be  similar  to  those  in  force 
in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Continuing,  Lord  Chelmsford  said 
that  the  relations  of  the  Government  of  India  with  both  Af- 
ghanistan and  Persia  were  very  cordial  and  friendly.  Calm 
had  also  prevailed  in  recent  months  among  the  tribes  of  the 
North-west  frontier.  In  Bengal  political  dacoities  had  un- 
fortunately been  somewhat  numerous,  but  the  police  force  had 
been  strengthened  in  this  province.  The. speaker  then  dealt 
with  the  war,  more  particularly  with  the  Mesopotamian  cam- 
paign. In  reference  to  this  latter  matter,  he  said  that  critics 
should  remember  that  India  had  undertaken  very  considerable 
military  responsibilities,  having  sent  troops  and  supphcs  to 
Egypt,  East  Africa,  and  Aden,  as  well  as  originally  to  France. 
Over  2,600  combatant  officers  had  been  withdrawn  from  India, 
and  in  regard  to  the  Indian  Army,  the  number  of  recruits 
secured  in  the  past  two  years  exceeding  the  total  strength  of 
the  Indian  Army  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  2,600  officers 
withdrawn  did  not  include  the  officers  who  proceeded  on  service 
vrith  their  own  regiments.  In  order  to  make  good  the  deficiency 
thus  caused  the  Indian  Army  Reserve  of  Officers  had  been 
raised  from  its  pre-war  total  of  40  to  2,000,  The  Viceroy  also 
stated,  in  reference  to  India's  contribution  to  the  Medical 
Service,  that  there  were  now  serving  overseas  40  field  ambulances, 
6  clearing  hospitals,  35  stationary  hospitals,  and  18  general 
hospitals.  The  personnel  provided  amounted  to  258  officers 
of  the  R.A.M.C.,  704  Indian  Medical  Service  officers,  40  lady 
nurses,  475  assistant  surgeons,  854  sub-assistant  surgeons,  724 
British  nursing  orderlies,  2,843  Indian  ranks,  and  nearly  20,000 
followers.  The  work  of  the  Royal  Indian  Marine  had  also 
been  of  importance.  About  170  vessels  bad  been  chartered 
and  fitted  up  as  transports,  and  78  steamers,  120  launches,  and 
over  200  barges  and  lighters  were  being  utilised  in  Mesopotamia, 
where  also  192  officers  and  7,000  Indian  seamen  and  stokers 
were  serving.  India  had  also  taken  some  part  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  munitions,  Finally,  the  Native  States  had  rendered, 
said  the  Viceroy,  "  invaluable  assistance."  Imperial  Service 
Troops  were  being  employed  upon  various  fronts,  the  Mysore 
Lancers  and  Bikaner  Camel  Corps  being  in  Egypt,  the  Kashmir 
Rifles,  Jind  Infantry,  and  Fairdkot  Sappers  in  East  Africa,  and 
the  Maler  Kotla  Sappers  in  Mesopotamia.  Lord  Chelmsford 
closed  his  speech  by  declaring  that  this  was  "  a  record  of  loyal 
achievement  of  which  India  might  indeed  be  proud." 

During  the  year  there  were  important  developments  in 
that  progress  towards  political  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
the  educated  and  so-called  "Westernised"  section  of  the 
Indian  population,  which  had  been  such  a  notable  feature  in 
Indian   history  in  recent  years.     The  claims  of  the  Constitu- 
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tional  wing  of  the  IndiaD  ProgreBBiveB,  as  distiact  from  the 
Tiolent  aims  of  the  revolutionary  and  largely  Anarchist  wing, 
were  crystallised  in  a  notable  memorandum  which  was  presented 
to  the  Viceroy  in  October  by  nineteen  of  the  twenty-seven  elected 
members  of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council.  The  preamble  to 
this  note  stated  that  Indians  at  present  suffered  from  great  and 
galling  disabilities,  and  that  what  was  required  was  "  not  merely 
good  govemnjent  or  efficient  administration,  but  government  that 
is  acceptable  to  the  people  because  it  is  responsible  to  them." 
Then  followed  a  series  of  suggestions  for  reform ;  it  was  claimed 
that  in  all  Executive  Councils  half  the  members  should  be 
Indians,  that  in  all  Legislative  Councils  a  substantial  majority 
of  the  members  should  be  elected ;  that  fiscal  autonomy  should 
be  granted  to  India ;  that  India's  place  in  any  scheme  of  Im- 
perial federation  should  be  similar  to  that  of  the  self-governing 
Dominions ;  that  the  powers  of  the  provincial  governments 
should  he  largely  increased ;  that  Indians  should,  like  Europeans, 
have  the  right  to  bear  arms,  and  should  be  allowed  to  enlist  as 
volunteers  m  a  Territorial  Army ;  and  that  the  only  subjects 
withheld  from  the  purview  of  the  Supreme  Government  of 
Hindustan  should  be  the  making  of  treaties  other  than  com- 
mercial, the  direction  of  military  affairs,  and  foreign  relations 
generally. 

Of  the  nineteen  members  who  signed  this  memorandum, 
twelve  were  Hindus,  five  Mahomedans,  and  two  Paraces. 

It  should  be  added,  however,  that  this  memorandum  was 
criticised  by  certain  of  the  non-Brahmin  classes  in  India,  who 
held  that  the  proposals  were  calculated  to  undermine  the  au- 
thority of  the  British  rulers  in  India,  who  "  in  the  existing 
circumstances  of  India  were  alone  able  to  hold  the  scales  evenly 
between  creeds  and  classes." 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  all  the  frontier  tribes  re- 
mained quiescent,  but  in  November  the  Mohmands,  who  had 
given  trouble  in  1915,  again  made  a  raid  into  Indian  territory. 
An  army  of  6,000  men  of  this  tribe  assembled  opposite  the  town 
of  Shahkadar,  near  Peshawar,  and  on  November  16  an  action 
was  fought  with  the  British  troops,  the  latter  using  aeroplanes 
for  the  first  time  in  Indian  warfare.  The  Mohmands  were 
driven  back  and  scattered,  and  appear  to  have  been  much  im- 
pressed by  the  aeroplanes.  They  were  reported  to  have  lost 
nearly  100  men  killed.  The  British  casualties  were  one  man 
killed  and  ten  wounded. 

V.  CEYLON. 

This  Colony  passed  through  a  quiet  year,  and  there  was  no 
fresh  outbreak  of  the  fighting  between  the  Moslem  and  non- 
Moslem  elements  of  the  population  which  had  been  so  serious 
in  the  previous  year.  Fail  details  were  published  regarding 
those  disturbances  which  occurred  in  May,  1915  (see  A.R.,  191.5, 
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p.  294).  Over  100  persons  were  killed  in  these  riots,  thirty-nine 
being  murdered  by  the  Singalese  rioters,  and  sixty-three  being 
killed  by  the  police  and  troops  during  the  suppression  of  the 
rising.  Nearly  9,000  persons  were  arrested  daring  the  period  of 
martial  law,  and  4,855  were  convicted.  The  damage  done  to 
property  amounted  to  6,000,000  rupees. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   FAB  BA8T  :   CHINA — JAPAN. 


The  historian  who  is  himself  a  European  is  apt  to  think  of 
human  history  almost  exclusively  in  terms  of  Europeaniam,  and 
in  considering  a  year  which  saw  a  great  part  of  the  world  con- 
vulsed with  war  owing  to  the  internecine  dissensioas  of  Europe, 
he  is  liable  to  think  of  little  else  bnt  that  war.  Yet  from  a  more 
detached  point  of  view  it  was  a  notable  fact  that  the  largest 
community  in  the  world  stood  outside  the  conflict  and  was  al- 
most entirely  nnaffected  by  it.  Four  hundred  millions  of  Chinese 
parsued  their  ordinary  avocations  and  lived  their  lives  as  though 
Fate  had  placed  them  on  a  different  planet  from  that  of  the 
bellicose  nations  of  Europe. 

Yet  the  year  was  not  an  uneventful  one  for  the  teeming 
millions  of  yellow  men.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  end 
of  1915  Yuan-Shih-Eai,  the  President  of  the  youthful  Chinese 
Republic,  had  consented  to  become  Emperor  of  a  restored 
Ghmese  monarchy,  after  having  been  petitioned  to  do  so  by 
representatives  of  all  the  provinces.  The  voting  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  monarchy  had  not,  of  coarse,  been  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  democratic  plebiscite,  and  it  had,  in  fact,  been  bqb- 
pected  that  the  voting  h&i  been  influenced  greatly  by  the  gov- 
erning officials.  However  that  may  have  been,  it  soon  trans- 
pired that  the  proposed  change  was  by  no  means  universally 
popular,  and  at  the  end  of  December,  1915,  a  serious  revolt  against 
Yuan-Shih-Kai's  authority  broke  out  in  the  province  of  Yunnan, 
and  on  December  26  that  province  declared  its  independence  of 
the  rest  of  China. 

In  Yunnan  the  Mahomedans,  always  an  anruly  element, 
were  numerous  and  powerful,  and  these  were  induced  by  the 
governing  class,  who  were  antipathetic  to  Yuan-8hih-Kai  owing 
to  bis  attempts  to  eradicate  corruption,  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  Central  Government.  The  rebels  had  a  strong  following, 
and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  Governmental  troops 
would  have  a  difficult  task  in  suppressing  the  revolt. 

The  first  effect  of  the  rebellion  was,  however,  to  cause  the 
Government  to  hasten  with  the  preparations  for  the  formal 
adoption  of  the  monarchy,  and  Yuan-Sbih-Kai's  coronation  was 
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definitely  fixed  tor  February  9.  The  German  and  Auatro- 
Hungarian  Governmenta  intimated  that  they  would  recognise 
the  new  monarchy,  and  the  American  and  other  nations  neutral 
in  the  great  war  adopted  an  attitude  of  non-interference  in  the 
matter.  The  Japanese  and  other  Entente  Governments  endea- 
voared,  however,  to  dissuade  the  President  from  altering  the 
form  of  the  Chinese  Government. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  his  action,  whether 
it  was  due  to  Japanese  pressure  or  to  the  rebellion,  Yuan-Shih- 
Kai  shortly  changed  his  mind  once  more,  and  before  the  end 
of  January  he  announced  that  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
monarchy  had  been  postponed  indefinitely.  This  did  not  help 
to  calm  the  rebels,  however,  for  the  rising  continued  to  spread, 
and  Boon  involved  not  only  the  whole  of  Yunnan,  but  the  neigb- 
booring  provinces  as  well.  In  February  the  province  of 
Eweichow  declared  its  independence  and  joined  Yunnan,  and 
before  long  the  enormous  province  of  Szechuan  (a  territory 
larger  than  Germany  and  possessing  60,000,000  inhabitants) 
took  the  same  course  of  action.  By  the  end  of  April,  nearly 
the  whole  of  South  China — Yunnan,  Kweichow,  Szechuan, 
Kwangsi,  Kwangtung,  Eiangsi,  and  Chekiang — bad  denounced 
the  authority  of  the  Peking  Administration. 

The  Government's  troops  at  first  gained  some  aucceases  in 
Szechuan,  but  the  defection  of  Kwangsi  and  Kwangtung  was 
fatal  to  the  loyalists,  and  thereafter  they  were  unable  to  gain 
control  of  the  situation.  The  nucleus  of  the  rebel  or  republican 
army  consisted  of  some  30,000  Eegular  soldiers  who  had  been 
stationed  in  Yunnan,  and  theae  were  now  under  the  personal 
command  of  the  mutinoua  Military  Governor  of  that  province, 
an  officer  named  Taai  Ao.  The  rebels  were  reported  to  posseaa 
thirteen  batteries  of  modem  cannon.  Yuan  originally  intended 
to  send  a  well-armed  expeditionary  force  of  100,000  men  against 
the  republicans,  but,  as  already  stated,  when  the  provinces 
dropped  away  one  after  another  his  plans  were  completely 
upset. 

Finding  that  force  would  not  avail  him  Yuan  resorted  to 
conciliation.  On  March  21  a  proclamation  was  issued  in 
Peking  stating  that  the  scheme  to  re-establish  a  monarchy  had 
been  totally  ai)andoned  by  the  President  and  hie  Government. 
This  move  did  not  appease  the  republican  leaders,  however, 
and  they  continued  to  accuse  Yuan  of  having  violated  his  oath 
to  the  Constitution  by  having  attempted  to  make  himself 
Emperor,  and  they  persisted  in  their  demand  that  he  should 
resign  altogether  the  reins  of  government.  In  his  efforts  to 
avoid  this  humiliating  course  of  action  Yuan-Shih-Kai  formed 
a  new  Cabinet  at  the  end  of  April,  which  waa  composed  as 
follows : — 

Premier— Tuan-C  hi- J  u  I, 
Foreign  Afinut^r— Lu-Ohan-Hsing. 
Finanee  ifinwidr— Sun-Pao-Ghi, 
Minuter  0/  Ih^  Inltrior—'TfaDg  Y-iteuig. 
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Miniiter  of  Jmtiee — ChuDg  Taung-HaiaDg. 
War  JtfinMfer— Wang  ChJh-chen. 
MinUler  of  Murine — Lu-Kuan-Haing. 
Bdueation  Minister — Chang  Kuo-Kan. 
Miniater  of  Commerce — Ching- Pan-Ping. 
Minister  of  Communicaticmi — ^Tsao-Ju-Lin. 

This  new  Cabinet  proved  no  more  successful  than  Yuan-Shih- 
Kai  had  been  in  controlling  South  China.  A  conference  of  re- 
presentatives of  the  loyal  provinces  was  held  at  Nanking  in  May 
in  order  to  tender  advice  to  the  President  respecting  the  demand 
of  the  South  for  his  retirement,  but  the  conference  was  unable 
to  reach  an  agreement,  mainly  because  no  suitable  successor 
to  Ynan  could  be  found.  By  this  time  Fukien  and  Hunan  had 
seceded  from  the  Central  Government,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
vinces already  named.  Thus  just  half  the  area  of  China  proper 
was  controlled  by  the  rebels. 

It  became  obvious  at  the  end  of  May  that  the  President 
would  have  to  retire,  but  at  this  moment  he  was  taken  seriously 
ill,  and  he  died  of  ureemia  on  June  6. 

The  late  President  was  indubitably  one  of  the  half-dozen 
greatest  Chinamen  of  the  past  half-century.  His  family  had 
been  highly  distinguished  for  several  generations,  his  grand- 
father having  been  a  general  of  marked  talent  who  played  an 
important  part  in  the  suppression  of  the  Taiping  Rebellion. 
Yuan-Shih-Kai  was  born  in  18S9  at  Hsiang  Cheng  in  Houan. 
In  early  life  he  followed  a  military  career,  and  in  1884  he  was 
given  command  of  the  Chinese  garrison  in  Korea.  He  became 
Imperial  Resident  in  that  dependency  in  1885,  and  held  this 
post  for  nine  years.  He  subsequently  held  other  important 
political  posts,  including  that  of  Viceroy  of  Chihli.  After  the 
revolution,  he  was  elected  Provisional  President  in  February, 
1912,  and  President  in  October,  1913.  Although  Yuan-Shih- 
Kai  had  adopted  temporarily  the  guise  of  a  republican,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  his  personal  belief  was  that  an  auto- 
cratic form  of  Government  was  that  best  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances of  China. 

After  the  death  of  Yuan-Sbih-Eai,  there  was  nobody  amongst 
his  adherents  in  the  north  with  sufficient  strength  of  character 
to  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  southern  leaders.  The  latter 
wished  General  Li  Yuan-Hung,  the  Vice-President,  to  succeed 
immediately  to  the  presidency,  and  as  this  was  also  the  con- 
stitutional procedure,  the  Vice-President  assumed  office  with- 
out any  serious  disturbances.  His  first  acts  showed  that  he 
intended  to  adhere  to  the  forms  of  the  republican  Constitution. 
Parliament,  which  had  been  suspended  by  Yuan-Shih-Kai,  was 
summoned.  The  Assembly  was  opened  by  Li  Yuan-Hung  on 
August  2,  and  the  new  President  declared  his  adherence  to  the 
Constitution. 

At  the  end  of  August  Parliament  approved  of  a  recoustruc* 
tion  of  Tuan-Chi-Jui's  Cabinet,  as  follows  : — 
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Pramitr  and  War  Mmisler — Tuan-Chi-Jul, 

Foreign  Jfinii  (er— Tang- Shfw-Yi. 

Finance  MiniiUr—Ohen-Ohin-T&a. 

Mininter  of  th»  InUrior — Sun-Jung- Yi. 

Minister  of  Jus tic«— Chang- Yao-Cheng. 

Mtniiter  of  Marine — Chan-Kh-Kuan. 

Edticatvm  Minister — Fan- Yuan- Li  en. 

Miniiter  of  Commerce  and  Agric^ilture — Ku-Chung-HHiu. 

UiniaUr  of  Commvnicalioru — Hsu-Sliih-Ying, 
The  new  President  had  had  a  mach  less  distinguished  career 
than  his  predecessor,  and  his  political  experience  was  somewhat 
limited,  though  he  had  held  the  post  oE  Military  Governor  of 
Wachang. 

During  the  last  four  months  of  the  year  there  were  no  very 
inaportant  developments  io  Chinese  politics,  and  save  for  oc- 
casional riots  against  the  Japanese,  the  country  remained  in  a 
quiet  condition. 

II.  JAPAN. 

During  the  year  under  consideration,  Japan  retained  her 
position  as  one  of  the  chief  members  of  the  "  Entente  "  group 
of  nations,  but  she  played  no  very  active  part  in  actual  military 
operations  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  project  of  sending 
Japanese  troops  to  Europe  was,  indeed,  mooted,  but  it  was  con- 
demned as  impracticable  and  undesirable  by  nearly  all  Japanese 
statesmen.  Nevertheless,  Japan  rendered  appreciable  assistance 
to  Eussia  by  supplying  that  Empire  with  munitions  of  war ; 
and  Japanese  artillery  officers  took  part  in  the  great  offensive 
operations  initiated  by  General  ErussilofT. 

The  adhesion  of  Japan  to  the  Entente  appears  to  have  been 
approved  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Japanese  nation.  There 
existed  a  section  of  the  Opposition,  and  a  very  noisy  section  of 
the  Press,  who  were  hostile  to  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  and 
desired  to  see  Japan  pursuing  a  course  of  development  in 
Eastern  Asia  quite  independently  of  Great  Britain,  Prance,  and 
Bussia,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these  agitators 
had  any  influence  over  the  Imperial  Government.  On  the  con- 
trary. Count  Okuma's  Cabinet  took  measures  to  render  still 
closer  and  more  cordial  the  co-operation  of  Japan  with  the 
Entente  countries,  particularly  with  Bussia.  At  the  beginning 
of  July,  Japan  concluded  a  treaty  with  Eussia  dealing  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Far  East.  A  translation  of  the  terms  of  this 
treaty  (which  was  drawn  up  in  French)  may  be  quoted  here  in 
fnll.     The  terms  were  as  follows : — 

"  The  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  and  the  Imperial 
Government  of  Bussia,  resolved  to  unite  their  efforts  for  the 
maintenance  of  lasting  peace  in  the  Far  East,  and  have  agreed 
npon  the  following : — 

"Article  1.  Japan  will  not  be  a  party  to  any  political  ar- 
rangement or  combination  directed  against  Bussia. 

"  Eussia  will  not  he  a  party  to  any  political  arrangement  or 
combination  directed  against  Japan. 
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"  Article  2.  Shoald  the  territorial  rights  or  the  Bpecial  in- 
terests ia  the  Far  East  of  one  of  the  contractiDg  parties  be 
threatened,  Japan  and  Bnssia  will  take  counsel  of  each  other 
as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  in  view  of  the  support  or  the 
help  to  be  given  in  order  to  safeguard  and  defend  those  rights 
and  interests." 

It  will  be  Been  that  the  terms  of  this  new  agreement  were 
BDch  that  for  all  practical  purposes  it  amounted  to  an  alliance 
between  the  two  Empires. 

The  political  history  of  the  country  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
year  was  not  very  eventful.  The  attention  of  the  public  waa, 
as  usual,  largely  concentrated  upon  the  relations  with  China. 
The  Japanese  Government  continued  to  force  its  advice  upon 
the  Chinese  Government,  and  in  particular  urged  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  that  the  Chinese  monarchy  should  not  he  re- 
established. The  Japanese  continued  to  be  very  unpopular  in 
most  parts  of  China,  no  doubt  chiefly  owing  to  the  annexations 
of  Chmese  territory  which  Japan  had  ma^e  on  several  occasions 
in  recent  years,  and  affrays  occurred  from  time  to  time  between 
Chinese  and  Japanese  residents.  The  Government's  manage- 
ment of  Chino-Japanese  relations  was  subjected  to  considerable 
criticism. 

On  October  3,  Count  Okuma,  who  was  seventy-eight  years  of 
age,  announced  that  he  was  about  to  resign  the  post  of  Prime 
Minister.  Count  Okuma  explained  that  his  action  was  due 
solely  to  failing  strength,  as  he  believed  that  he  still  possessed 
the  confidence  of  the  nation.  The  retiring  Premier  recommended 
the  Emperor  to  send  tor  Viscount  Kato,  who  though  not  a 
member  of  the  Okuma  Cabinet  was  one  of  the  most  influential 
statesmen  of  the  Ministerial  Party,  and  had  previously  held  the 
post  of  Foreign  Minister.  The  Mikado  did  not  follow  this 
advice,  however,  but  asked  Marshal  Teraucbi  to  form  a  Govern- 
ment. On  October  9,  it  was  announced  that  Marshal  Terauchi 
had  accepted  the  Emperor's  offer,  and  had  formed  a  Cabinet 
composed  of  the  following  statesmen  : — 

MiuUUr  of  the  Interior — Baron  Goto. 
Foreign  Minister— Bluou  Motono. 
War  MinitUr — Qeneral  Oahima. 
Minitler  of  Marina — Admiral  Eato. 
Minister  of  Justioe — M.  Nak&shojl. 
Mininter  of  Gommunications — -Baron  Den. 
Minialm-  of  AgrieuUrtre — M  KomatBubata, 

The  Prime  Minister  himself  took  the  portfolio  of  Finance, 
Immediately  after  taking  office  Marshal  Terauchi  issued  a 
statement  upon  his  policy,  and  in  reference  to  foreign  affairs 
said :  "  The  foreign  policy  of  Japan  does  not  change  with  the 
Cabinet.  Our  friends  abroad  are  aware  of  this,  and  the  agita- 
tion in  America  and  elsewhere  is  based  upon  a  misconception. 
Militarism  and  territorial  aggrandisement  are  mere  Jingo 
phrases.  The  soldiers  of  Japan  have  never  been  bullies  or 
ruthless  aggressors.      Indeed,  it  would  seem  unnecessary  to 
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outline  the  policy  of  the  new  Cabinet,  which,  after  all,  muet  be 
in  the  same  accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor,  and  conse- 
quently have  the  same  regard  for  all  treaties,  alliances,  and 
briendshipe  as  the  preceding  Governments  of  the  last  half- 
century."  In  an  address  to  the  Governors  of  Provinces  in  Tokyo 
on  October  28,  the  Premier  enlarged  npon  this  statement  some- 
what. He  said  that  the  alliance  with  Great  Britain  formed  the 
very  basis  of  Japanese  foreign  policy,  and  the  results  of  this 
alliance  were  now  seen  to  be  highly  Ratifying.  Japan's  rela- 
tions with  other  Powers  were  improving.  The  Premier  went 
on  to  state  that  it  was  highly  important  to  maintain  Japanese 
nnity  during  the  war,  and  he  said  that  he  attached  great  im- 
portance to  purity  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
State,  and  to  economy  and  industry  in  the  civil  service. 

When  the  new  Government  took  office,  Viscount  Kato 
formed  a  new  party  which  he  styled  the  Kenseikai  (Constitu- 
tionalists), and  this  party  numbered  about  200  deputies  of  the 
Lower  House,  that  is,  a  smalt  majority.  The  Kenseikai  con- 
sisted of  most  of  the  members  of  the  former  political  groups 
known  as  the  Doshikai,  Ohuseikai,  and  Koyukai.  Most  of  the 
members  of  the  Kenseikai  were  strongly  hostile  to  the  new 
Cabinet,  but  Baron  Kato  himself  stated  that  he  proposed  to 
give  the  Government  critical  support  daring  the  war.  The 
position  of  the  Cabinet  in  the  Lower  House  was  therefore  very 
uncertain,  but  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  Parliament  had  not 
yet  met.  The  new  Foreign  Minister,  Baron  Motono,  had  been 
Ambassador  in  Petrograd  for  ten  years,  and  had  played  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  bringing  about  the  triangular  understanding 
between  Great  Britain,  Bussia,  and  Japan. 

On  November  3  the  elaborate  ceremony  of  "  installing  "  the 
Crown  Prince  took  place.  This  function  was  regarded  with 
almost  as  much  excitement  as  the  enthronement  of  the  Mikado, 
and  the  day  was  a  public  holiday  and  the  occasion  for  a  great 
f6te  in  Tokyo. 

In  December  the  death  of  Prince  Oyama,  who  had  been 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  whole  Japanese  Army  in  the  war 
against  Bussia,  was  announced. 

During  the  year  a  full  and  exact  history  of  the  military 
operations  against  Tsing-tau  in  1914  was  published.  The 
Grerman  garrison  consisted  of  5,699  officers  and  men,  of  whom 
360  were  killed  or  died,  and  550  wounded,  the  remainder  being 
taken  prisoners.  The  Japanese  lost  416  men  killed  and  1,542 
woanded.  The  Japanese  found  ISO  guns  in  the  fortress,  to- 
gether with  about  30,000  rifles,  and  5,000,000  rounds  of  rifle 
ammunition. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

APKICA. 

I.  THE  UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

After  two  disturbed  and  dramatic  years,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  passed  through  a  relatively  quiet  time  in  1916,  the  storm 
centre  of  the  British  Empire  having  shifted  to  Australia. 
Under  the  surface  there  was  still  a  contest  between  two  deeply 
antagonistic  political  forces,  Imperialism  and  Nationalism,  but 
it  remained  under  the  surface;  and  this  year  there  were  do 
vitally  important  crises  in  the  history  of  the  country  such  as 
the  rebellion  of  1914  and  the  General  Election  of  1915.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  election  had  left  the  Ministerialists 
with  a  minority  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Union  Parliament, 
the  Prime  Minister,  General  Botha,  possessing  only  54  followers 
in  that  House,  out  of  the  total  membership  of  130.  In  practice, 
however.  General  Botha's  position  was  a  fairly  secure  one, 
since  on  all  the  really  important  questions  of  the  day  he  could 
count  upon  the  support  of  the  Unionists,  or  "  British  "  party, 
who  mustered  40  members.  The  Unionists,  led  by  Sir  Thomas 
Smaart,  were  still  known  as  the  OfEcial  Opposition,  but  they 
and  the  South  African  Party  had  been  in  informal  alliance  in 
the  elections,  and  they  co-operated,  though  again  informally,  in 
Parliament  throughout  the  year. 

The. real  opposition  was  the  Nationalist  Party,  led  by  that 
able  and  vigorous  extremist.  General  Hertzog.  There  were 
only  27  Nationalist  members  of  the  Lower  House,  but  they 
were  stronger  in  the  country  than  in  Parliament,  and  rf^presented 
over  half  the  Dutch  population  of  the  Union.  The  Nationalists 
were  anti-imperialists,  and  their  views  may  be  compared  to 
those  of  the  French  Nationalists  of  Quebec  and  to  those  of  the 
Sinn  Fein  party  in  Ireland,  all  those  three  parties  being 
separatist  in  their  tendencies.'  Although  most  of  the  Nationalists 
were  ostensibly  constitutional  and  loyal  to  the  British  connexion, 
they  were  alt  notoriously  sympathetic  to  the  rebels;  and  it  was 
significant  that  during  1916,  when  a  number  of  the  rebels  were 
still  in  gaol  serving  their  various  sentences,  some  of  these 
prisoners  were  elected  officials  of  the  NationaUst  party  organisa- 
tion. 

The  country  being  divided  in  this  manner,  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Union  contributed  much  less  to  the  Empire's 
armies  than  did  New  Zealand,  a  Dominion  with  almost  the 
same  white  population.  During  the  rebellion  and  the  campaign 
in  German  South-West  Africa  as  many  as  70,000  loyalist 
troops  had  been  out  on  service,  but  after  the  German  Colony 
had  been  conquered,  many  of  these  men  returned  to  their  homes. 
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Nevertheless,  a  South  African  "  Overseas  Contingent "  of 
11,000  was  Bent  to  Europe,  and  was  at  the  disposal  of  the 
British  Government,  and  in  addition  it  was  known  that  at  least 
8,000  South  Africans  had  gone  to  Europe  individually 
and  had  enlisted  in  the  new  British  armies.  Moreover,  the 
main  burden  of  the  campaign  in  East  Africa,  described  elsewhere, 
fell  upon  South  Africa,  and  the  Union  found  24,000  troops — a, 
full  division,  for  this  purpose.  Thus  having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  section  of  the  community  was  avowedly  opposed 
to  the  war,  the  number  of  troops  raised  was  quite  creditable 
to  the  pro-war  parties.  There  was,  of  course,  no  question  of 
conscription  for  Overseas  service,  as  such  a  proposal  would  have 
been  obviously  nnrealisable  in  the  face  of  the  antagonism  and 
strength  of  the  Hertzogites. 

A  question  which  raised  a  good  deal  of  feeling  during  the 
year  was  that  of  the  pay  of  the  Overseas  contingents.  These 
were  paid  not  at  ordinary  South  African  or  Dominion  rates  but 
at  Imperial  rates,  which  were  much  lower  than  the  Dominion 
rates.  The  pay  of  British  troops  was  on  a  much  lower  scale 
than  that  of  the  Canadian  and  Australian  troops,  and  than 
that  of  the  South  African  troops  when  the  latter  were  being 
employed  within  the  Union  and  in  German  South-West  Africa. 
The  Uuionists  pressed  the  Government  to  raise  the  pay  of  the 
Overseas  contingents  up  to  the  usual  South  African  standard, 
but  this  the  Prime  Minister  refused  to  do.  The  Ministry  were 
somewhat  averse  from  discussing  fully  their  motives  for  refusing 
this  concession,  but  they  were  evidently  fearful  of  asking 
Parliament  to  sanction  the  Unionist  proposal.  The  Nationalists 
were  bitterly  opposed  to  spending  money  on  the  Overseas  con- 
tingents, and  indeed  disliked  war  expenditure  of  any  kind.  The 
extravagance  of  the  Government's  war  expenditure  was  one  of 
the  Nationalist  Party's  strongest  arguments  in  the  constituencies, 
and  it  is  therefore  possible  that  the  Government  were  anxious 
not  to  re-inforce  that  argument ;  it  is  also  possible  that  some  of 
Genera]  Botha's  own  Boer  followers  would  not  have  approved 
of  the  higher  rate  of  pay.  But  whatever  the  reason,  the  South 
Africans  remained  the  only  Dominion  troops  paid  at  British 
rates. 

The  finances  of  this  Dominion  were  in  a  state  which  was 
as  satisfactory  as  could  be  expected  under  the  war  conditions. 
The  ordinary  Budget  for  1915-16  showed  a  small  surplus,  which 
had  not  been  anticipated.  The  expenditure,  apart  from  extra- 
ordinary war  expenditure,  amounted  to  16,258, OOOi.  and  the 
revenue  to  16,529,000i.  As  regards  the  Budget  for  1916-17, 
the  Finance  Minister,  Mr.  Burton,  estimated  that  the  expendi- 
ture, again  exclusive  of  war  expenditure,  would  amount  to 
17,877,000/.,  whereas  the  receipts,  on  the  basis  of  the  1915  taxes, 
would  amount  to  only  16,366, OOOi.  Additional  taxation  there- 
fore became  necessary,  and  this  was  provided  for  in  the  Budget, 
the  most  important  of  the  new  imposts  being  a  special  tax  on 
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gold-mining  profits,  a  tax  on  the  export  of  diamonds,  a  super- 
tAX  on  incomes,  and  taxes  on  spirits.  Further,  a  portion  of 
the  so-called  bewaarplaatsen  receipts  was  to  be  appropriated  in 
order  to  assist  in  meeting  the  deficit.  1'hese  bewaarplaatsen 
receipts  represented  special  Crown  rights  over  raining  in  certain 
areas.  By  means  of  these  receipts  and  the  additional  taxes,  it 
was  hoped  to  raise  the  reyenue  to  within  200,000i.  of  the  ex- 
penditure. The  income  snper-tax  involved  a  slight  increase  in 
the  rate  on  incomes  of  over  2,5001.  These  figures,  as  already 
stated,  have  no  relation  to  the  war  expenditure. 

The  war  expenditure  was  met  entirely  out  of  loan.  The 
debt  of  the  Union  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1916-17  (April  1) 
was  151,000,000?.  The  loan  expenditure  for  1916-17  was  esti- 
mated by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  at  5,943,000/.,  which  was, 
however,  by  no  means  exclosiveiy  war  expenditure.  Only 
3,225,O00Z.  was  expected  to  be  spent  on  the  war,  the  remainder 
being  expenditure  on  various  development  schemes — railway 
expansion,  irrigation,  and  so  forth.  The  small  total  of  South 
Amca's  war  expenditure  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  inequality 
in  the  distribution  of  the  war  burden  in  the  British  Empire,  a 
fact  of  which  other  instances  have  been  given  in  the  Annual 
Register.  The  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  burdened 
by  a  war  expenditure  of  nearly  501.  per  annum  per  head  of 
population,  whereas  the  fortunate  Afrikanders  paid  only  aboni 
31.  per  head.  Mr.  Burton  estimated  that  the  total  war  ex- 
penditure of  the  Union  from  August  4,  1914,  to  March  31,  1917, 
would  amount  to  26,693,000?.  This  figure  includes,  of  course, 
the  cost  of  suppressing  the  rebellion.  Of  this  total,  23,454,000r 
had  been  raised  by  loans. 

In  Sonth  Africa  the  railway  Budget  is  completely  separate 
from  the  ordinary  general  Budget,  the  railway  revenue  being 
applied  exclusively  to  railway  purposes.  The  railway  revenue 
for  1916-17  was  estimated  at  15,024,000?.  and  the  expenditure 
at  15,066,000?.  The  railways  formed  an  important  asset  pos- 
sessed by  the  Dominion,  as  against  its  indebtedness  of 
151,000,000?. 

During  the  Spring  session  of  the  national  legislature,  which 
closed  on  June  19,  some  important  Bills  were  passed,  the  two 
larger  parties  wisely  taking  the  opportunity  to  push  forward 
non-party  measures  during  the  truce  to  ordinary  party  politics. 
The  moat  notable  of  these  measures  were  three  University  Acts, 
a  Miners  Phthisis  Bill,  and  certain  consolidating  Acts  dealing 
with  Patents,  Lunacy,  Insolvency,  and  other  matters.  The 
three  University  Acts  provided  firstly,  for  the  establishment  of 
a  new  University  of  South  Africa,  to  include  all  the  University 
Colleges  in  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  those  at  Cape 
Town  (the  old  South  African  College)  and  Stellenboach,  the 
headquarters  of  the  new  institution  to  be  at  Pretoria.  Secondly, 
the  old  South  African  College  was  given  a  separate  university 
charter,  and  thirdly,  the  Victoria  College,  Stellenbosch,  was 
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likewise  converted  into  a  distinct  nniversity.  This  scheme 
caased  some  resentment  in  Johannesburg,  where  it  was  held 
that  the  new  educational  measnres  did  not  do  JQstice  to  that 
rich  and  important  town. 

A  Bill  of  a  more  contentions  character  was  the  Trading  with 
the  Enemy  Bill,  which  was  passed  in  spite  of  vigorous  Nation- 
alist opposition.  This  Act  followed  the  lines  of  the  similar 
Acts  in  Great  Britain  and  the  other  Dominions,  and  prohibited 
trading  with  the  enemy  and  gave  the  Administration  power  to 
intern  alien  enemies. 

The  proposal  made  by  certain  persons  in  England  that 
Sonth  African  natives  shonld  be  recruited  for  combatant  service 
in  Europe  wa3  almost  nnanimously  condemned  by  the  white 
inhabitants  of  South  Africa,  but  10,000  Kaffirs  were  recruited 
to  work  as  dock  labourerB  in  France,  and  a  still  larger  number 
were  utihsed  in  non-combatant  capacities  in  East  Africa. 

Statistics  relating  to  the  white  population  of  the  four  pro- 
vinces in  1914  were  published,  and  the  totals  were  as  follows: 
Cape,  587,046  ;  Natal,  98,934  ;  Transvaal,  494,600  ;  O.P.8., 
192,586. 

On  November  29,  Marthinus  Thennis  Steyn,  ex-President 
of  the  Orange  Free  State,  died  suddenly  at  Bloemfontein, 
whilst  addressing  a  Women's  Congress.  He  was  bom  in  1857. 
After  the  Boer  War  he  went  into  complete  retirement,  but  it 
was  known  that  he  sympathised  with  the  Nationalist  Party, 
and  even  to  some  extent  with  the  Rebellion  of  1914. 

It  was  reported  that  during  the  year  there  were  new  con- 
spiracies for  a  rebellion,  but,  even  if  these  reports  were  reliable, 
the  conspiracies  gained  no  influential  supporters. 

II.  RHODESIA. 
Much  the  most  important  question  raised  in  connexion 
with  this  Colony  during  the  year  was  the  proposal  discussed  by 
the  Chartered  Company  itself,  to  amalgamate  the  two  territories 
of  Southern  and  Northern  Rhodesia.  Early  in  the  year  Sir 
Starr  Jameson  went  out.  from  England  to  Rhodesia  to  explain 
to  the  colonists  the  views  which  the  Chartered  Company  held 
on  this  q^uestion.  .  The  Directors  of  the  Company  considered 
that  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  territories, 
bnt  Sir  Starr  Jameson's  proposals  met  with  a  somewhat  un- 
favourable reception  in  the  Colony,  especially  in  Southern 
Rhodesia.  It  was  held,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  was  inoppor- 
tune to  raise  Constitutional  questions  of  this  kind  during  the 
war.  Also,  the  southern  territory  desired  to  be  endowed  with 
responsible  government  at  an  early  date,  and  it  was  correctly 
urged  that  if  the  territory  were  united  to  its  undeveloped  sub- 
tropical neighbour,  which  possessed  a  large  black  population 
and  very  few  white  men,  the  coming  of  responsible  government 
would  be  postponed.  Moreover,  many  of  the  colonists  in 
Southern  Rhodesia  looked  rather  to  ultimate  union  with  South 
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Africa  than  to  amalgamation  with  Northern  Rhodesia,  and  it 
was  contended  that  the  Zambesi,  not  the  Limpopo,  was  the 
natural  dividing  hne  in  this  part  of  Africa.  However,  the 
Company  were  inclined  to  press  their  proposal  in  spite  of  the 
opposition,  and  at  the  beginning  of  August  a  draft  of  the  pro- 
posed scheme  was  published.  By  the  proviaions  of  this  draft 
the  Legislative  Councii  was  to  consist  of  seven  nominated  and 
fifteen  elected  members,  three  of  the  latter  representing  North- 
ern Rhodesia,  and  twelve  Southern  Rhodesia.  The  two  High 
Courts  were  to  be  united  and  the  Law  was  to  be  Roman  Dutch. 
Barotseland  was  to  be  excluded. 

The  elected  members  of  the  Southern  Rhodesian  Legislative 
Council  met  in  Conference,  and  passed  a  resolution  by  6  votes 
to  3'  advising  the  postponement  of  the  consideration  of  the 
scheme  until  after  the  war.  The  Directors  of  the  Company 
had  proposed  to  call  a  special  session  of  the  Legislative  Council 
in  September  to  consider  the  scheme,  but  after  the  passing  of 
the  above-mentioned  resolution,  the  special  session  was  can- 
celled. Thus  this  important  matter  remained  in  abeyance  until 
the  end  of  the  year. 

In  spite  of  the  war  conditions,  the  rich  little  community  of 
Southern  Rhodesia  continued  to  be  very  prosperous,  and  cattle- 
farmiug  flourished  on  a  huge  scale.  It  was  officially  reported 
that  there  were  840,000  head  of  cattle  in  the  Colony,  of  which 
about  half  belonged  to  natives  and  half  to  the  white  settlers. 

Conditions  in  the  more  tropical  northern  territory  were 
necessarily  different,  and  the  white  population  of  Northern 
Rhodesia  still  numbered  under  3,000. 

in.  NYASSALAHD. 

In  February  the  report  of  the  Commission  set  up  to  investi- 
gate the  circumstances  of  the  Nyassaland  Native  Rising  of  the 
previous  year'  was  published.  The  Commissioners  found  that 
the  rising  was  mainly  due  to  the  inflammatory  influence  of 
various  "  Christian"  missions,  such  as  that  of  the  sect  of  Seventh 
Day  Baptists;  and  that  the  object  of  the  movement  was  to 
massacre  or  expel  all  the  white  inhabitants  and  sot  up  a  native 
state  of  a  religious  character,  with  John  Chilembwe,  the  ring- 
leader, at  its  head.  An  aggravating  cause  of  tbe  rising  was  the 
bad  treatment  of  natives  on  the  Bruce  Estates,  Chilembwe 
had  been  educated  in  the  United  States.  The  Commissioners 
recommended  that  inflammatory  religions  literature  should  be 
suppressed  in  the  territory,  and  that  sects  of  the  character  of 
the  Seventh  Day  Baptists  should  be  excluded  by  law. 

Plans  were  propounded  during  the  year  for  extending  the 
Shiri  Highland  Railway  northwards  as  far  as  Lake  Nyaasa. 

IV.  PORTUGUESE  BAST  AFBICA. 

The  Colony  of  Mozambique  remained  in  an  extremely 
stagnant  condition.     It  was  reported  during  the  year  that  of  the 
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10,000  white  people  living  in  this  enormous  territory,  the  area 
of  which  is  nearly  300,000  square  miles,  only  1,000  were  unofficial 
persoDs,  all  the  remainder  being  either  military,  police,  or  civil 
servants.  The  financea  for  the  year  1914-15  showed  a  revenue 
of  133,000;.  and  an  expenditure  of  134,000?. 

V.  CAMEROON. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  this  German  Colony  was  com- 
pletely conquered  by  the  British,  French,  and  Belgian  troops 
which  had  been  invading  it  for  more  than  a  year  previously. 
On  January  1  the  town  of  Yaunde,  which  had  been  the  German 
capital  for  many  months,  was  taken  by  the  Allied  troops,  but 
the  German  garrison  was  not  surrounded  and  therefore  was  not 
captured.  The  Germans  fled  southwards  with  the  evident  in- 
tention of  reaching  Spanish  Guinea,  and  this  they  succeeded  in 
doing,  despite  the  attempt  which  a  Franco-British  force  stationed 
in  the  south  {based  on  the  port  of  Kampo)  made  to  cut  them 
o£f.  In  this  way  nearly  the  whole  German  population  of  the 
Colony,  and  not  the  military  force  only,  escaped  into  neutral 
territory.  The  German  fugitives  reached  the  frontier  of  Spanish 
Guinea  about  January  20,  and  there  they  were  duly  disarmed, 
being  ultimately  conveyed  to  Spain. 

After  the  occupation  of  the  country  had  been  completed, 
the  French  took  over  the  administration  of  the  whole  Colony, 
and  the  British  and  Belgian  forces  were  accordingly  with- 
drawn. 

VI.  TOGOLAND. 

This  German  Colony  had  already  been  conquered  completely 
before  the  beginning  of  1916.  The  country  was  divided  into 
two  spheres,  one  Eidministered  by  the  French  and  the  other  by 
the  British  ;  and  this  arrangement  was  maintained  throughout 
the  year, 

Vn.  NIGERIA. 

This  large  Colony  passed  through  the  year  without  any  poli- 
tical disturbances  ;  but  in  the  autumn  the  afl'airs  of  the  territory 
came  under  discussion  in  England,  owing  to  the  sale  by  auction 
in  London  on  November  14,  15,  and  16,  of  the  extensive  enemy 
properties  in  the  Colony  which  had  been  sequestrated  by  the 
British  authorities.  The  auction  was  open  to  neutral  pur- 
chasers, as  well  as  to  British  and  Allied  bidders,  and  this  fact 
was  severely  criticised  by  one  party  in  England,  and  an  impor- 
tant debate  on  the  matter  took  place  in  Parliament  (see  English 
History,  p.  181).  In  June  the  Imperial  Government  directed 
Nigeria  and  all  the  West  African  Colonies  to  impose  a  duty  of 
2i.  per  ton  on  the  export  of  palm-kernels  to  foreign  countries 
for  hve  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  object  being  to 
ruin  the  German  manufacture  of  palm-oil. 
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Yin.  BRITISH  BAST  APBIOA  AND  GEBMAN  EAST  AFRICA. 

The  attentioo  of  the  colonists  in  British  East  Africa  was 
necessarily  concentrated  almost  completely  upon  the  campaign 
which  was  being  waged  on  their  borders.  Early  in  the  year  a 
Bill  was  passed  by  the  Legislative  Council  at  Nairobi  making 
all  male  British  subjects  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty- 
five  liable  for  obligatory  military  service.  The  Bill  provided  for 
the  conscription  of  men  of  both  European  and  Asiatic  origin. 
The  Grovemment  explained  that  it  was  hoped  that  no  emergency 
would  arise  of  sufficient  gravity  to  warrant  putting  the  new  Act 
into  force,  but  it  was  deemed  desirable  that  the  Government 
should  possess  the  power  to  use  compulsion  if  necessary.  It 
was  not  reported  that  the  new  powers  were  required  to  be  used 
during  the  year. 

The  financial  position  of  the  Colony  was  fairly  satisfactory. 
The  financial  year  1915-16  ended  with  a  surplus  of  120,000i., 
which  it  was  expected  would  be  further  increased  by  March  31, 
1917.  The  estimated  revenue  for  the  year  1916-17  was 
1,292,418Z.,  and  the  estimated  expenaiture  was  1,250,988/. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Germans  still  retained  pos- 
session of  their  great  colony  in  East  Africa.  It  was  the  only 
overseas  possession  of  the  German  Empire  which  had  not  been 
conquered.  In  February,  however,  the  British  Government 
set  to  work  in  earnest  to  organise  the  conquest  of  the  territory. 
General  Smith-Dorrien  resigned  the  command  in  East  Africa, 
and  General  Smuts,  the  famous  Boer  Imperialist,  took  over  the 
command  of  the  operations.  The  result  of  the  campaign  was, 
of  course,  a  foregone  conclusion,  but  the  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered were,  nevertheless,  very  great.  The  terrain,  consist- 
ing largely  of  tropical  forest,  presented  great  obstacles  to  an 
invading  force.  The  German  population  of  the  Colony,  include 
ing  women  and  children,  numbered  only  5,000,  and  the  military 
force  included  only  250  white  men,  but  after  war  broke  out  this 
handful  of  Germans  began  training  the  natives  for  military  ser- 
vice, and  although  their  supplies  of  arms  were  limited,  they 
succeeded  in  creating  a  force  strong  enough  to  be  troublesome. 
The  Britannic  army  was  enormously  superior  in  numbers. 
General  Smuta  having  over  20,000  men  from  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  alone.  The  colony  was  invaded  simultaneonsly  from 
four  quarters.  Much  the  largest  force,  that  under  the  immedi- 
ate direction  of  General  Smuts,  advanced  from  British  East 
Africa  and  captured  Moshi,  the  terminus  of  the  railway  from 
Tanga,  on  March  13.  Two  small  Belgian  forces  crossed 
the  frontier  from  the  Congo,  one  south,  and  the  other  north  of 
Lake  Eivu.  Thirdly,  small  British  contingents  advanced  from 
Rhodesia,  and  fourthly  a  Portugnese  force  struck  north  across 
the  river  Rovuma, 

After  the  capture  of  Moshi  the  Uganda  Railway  was  extended 
to  that  place,  and  in  the  meantime  General  Van  Deventer,  of 
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Soath-West  Africa  fame  (see  A.K.,  1915),  struck  due  south 
towards  the  main  German  Railway,  which  ran  from  Dar-ea- 
Salaam  through  Tabora  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  at  Ujiji.  Van 
DeTsnter  took  Eothersheim  on  April  14  and  Koanda  liangi  on 
April  19,  the  latter  place  being  about  150  miles  south  of  the 
British  frontier.  For  the  next  three  months  General  Smuts's 
force  fought  its  way  down  the  northern  railway,  and  on  July  7 
the  port  of  Tanga  was  occupied.  At  the  beginning  of  Angust 
the  Belgian  force  occupied  Ujiji ;  and  General  Van  Deventer's 
army,  marching  rapidly  southwards,  seized  stretches  of  the 
Central  Bailway,  over  100  miles  of  the  track  being  in  possession 
of  the  British  by  the  end  of  July.  Van  Deventer  advanced  east- 
wards along  the  railway  whilst  the  force  which  had  taken  Tanga 
closed  in  towards  Dar-es-Salaam  from  the  north.  Throughout 
these  operations  the  engagements  which  took  place  were  on  a 
very  small  scale,  and  the  casualties  were  fortunately  very  few. 
The  Germans  attempted  to  delay  Van  Deventer  at  Kilossa,  a 
place  on  the  railway,  about  150  miles  west  of  Dar-es-Salaam, 
and  an  action  was  fonght  at  this  spot  on  August  '21.  Van 
Deventer  occupied  the  place  the  following  day.  On  September  3 
a  combined  naval  and  military  attack  was  made  on  Dar-es- 
Salaam,  the  German  capital,  seamen  being  landed  in  whalers, 
and  the  town  was  taken.  After  this  climax  to  General  Smuts's 
advance,  the  great  drive  was  steadily  continued,  but  np  to  the 
end  of  the  year  the  German  force  maintained  a  show  of  resist- 
ance in  the  wild  country  in  the  south  of  the  Colony. 

IX  THE  BELGIAN  CONGO. 
In  the  internal  affairs  of  this  Colony,  no  very  noteworthy 
events  occurred.  Although  no  formal  annexation  took  place, 
the  Belgian  dominion  in  Africa  was  in  practice  extended  east- 
wards, as  a  large  part  of  German  East  Africa — the  north-western 
district — was  given  over  to  Belgian  administration.  Colonel 
Malfeyt,  an  officer  with  much  experience  of  the  Congo,  was 
appointed  Governor,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration were  at  Tabora. 

X.  MOBoaco. 

As  a  result  of  the  war  and  the  consequent  liberty  to  ignore 
German  vrishes,  the  French  control  over  Morocco  became  in- 
creasingly complete.  It  was  announced  in  May  that  the  Italian 
Government  had  signed  an  agreement  whereby  Italy  renounced 
for  her  consuls  and  establishments  in  Morocco  the  privileges 
extended  to  them  under  the  Capitulations,  the  Italian  Colony  in 
Morocco  thus  becoming  subject  to  the  French  courts. 

During  the  autumn  some  uneasiness  was  caused  in  France 
by  the  state  of  aEfairs  in  the  Spanish  zone,  where  Germans  were 
still  numerous.  It  was  feared  that  these  Germans  might  stir 
up  the  tribes,  and  especially  the  virtually  independent  chief 
I^isuli,  to  attack  the  French  part  of  Morocco. 
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XL  ABYSSINIA. 

During  the  year  a  revolution  took  place  in  Abyssinia.  At 
the  end  of  ISeptcraber  the  more  important  chiefs  met  in  confer- 
ence and  formally  deposed  the  young  Emperor,  Lidj  Jeassu, 
and  declared  Ouizero  Zeoditu,  daughter  of  the  late  Emperor 
Menelik,  to  be  Empress,  The  father  of  Lidj  Jeassu,  the  chief 
Bas  Mikrael,  did  not  accept  his  son's  deposition  quietly,  and 
civil  war  broke  out.  A  sanguinary  battle  was  fought  at  Tara,  a 
place  between  Ancobar  and  Dabri  Abraham,  on  October  27,  and 
Eas  Mikrael's  troops,  who  were  greatiy  outnumbered,  were 
totally  defeated,  whilst  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner.  This 
victory  rendered  the  position  of  the  new  Empress  fairly  secure, 
but  Lidj  Jeassu  himself  was  not  captured. 

XCI.  EGYPT. 

The  strategic  position  of  Egypt,  midway  between  Western 
Europe  and  the  Orient,  caused  the  country  to  be  a  great  centre 
of  military  activity,  and  as  in  the  previous  year  a  very  large 
number  of  troops  were  stationed  in  the  land.  Moreover,  fight- 
ing actually  took  place  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  not  only  in  the 
region  of  the  Suez  Canal,  but  on  the  western  border  as  well. 
The  tribes  on  the  western  frontier,  more  particularly  the  power- 
ful Senussi,  were  troublesome  to  the  British  authorities  during 
the  winter  1915-16.  On  January  23  an  engagement  took  place 
with  a  well-armed  force  of  5,000  of  these  Senussi,  the  tribesmen 
being  under  the  lead  of  Turkish  and  even  of  German  officers. 
The  Senussi  had  three  field-guns  and  several  machine-guDS. 
The  enemy  were  driven  off  with  loss,  but  the  British  had 
28  men  killed  and  274  wounded.  On  Eebmary  26  another 
action  took  place,  fifty  miles  east  of  the  Tripoli  frontier,  the 
enemy's  leader,  Nuri  Bey  {a  brother  of  Enver  Pasha)  being 
killed.  The  first  of  these  actions  occurred  near  Mersa-Matruh 
and  the  second  near  Barani.  On  March  14  the  British  captured 
Solium,  which  the  Arabs  had  held  since  they  first  invaded  Egypt 
in  November,  1915.  The  Arab  invasion  having  been  rep^ed, 
an  administrative  reform  was  put  into  force.  The  reconquered 
district,  from  Mersa-Matruh  to  the  frontier,  was  organised  into 
a  separate  administrative  area,  and  was  named  the  Western 
Govemorate.  The  district  was  placed  under  the  authority  of 
the  Director-General  of  the  Coast  Guards,  L.  G.  Hunter  Pasha. 
After  this,  the  centre  of  interest  was  in  the  Suez  Canal  region. 
B  win  be  remembered  that  the  British  had  withdrawn  from  the 
Turco-Egyptian  frontier  to  the  canal,  the  Turks  thus  occupy- 
ing a  portion  of  British  territory.  In  April,  however,  the  British 
advanced,  and  on  April  23  actions  were  fought  simultaneously 
at  Katia  and  at  Duweidar.  At  Eatia  the  Turks  had  some  suc- 
cess, and  captured  a  number  of  the  Worcestershire  yeomanry, 
but  at  Duweidar  they  suffered  a  defeat,  and  they  subsequently 
retired  to  Bir-el-Abd. 
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On  August  4  the  Turkish  Army  is  the  Sinai  Peninsular  took 
the  offensive,  and  a  general  engagement  ensued  near  Katia. 
The  enemy  were  18,000  strong,  and  attacked  on  a  front  of  seven 
miles.  The  Turks  were  decisively  defeated  ;  they  lost  nearly 
4,000  men  in  prisoners,  about  1,300  killed,  four  guns,  and  nine 
machine  guns,  and  Bir-el-Abd  was  captured  by  the  British, 
During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  British  steadily  advanced, 
recovering  Egyptian  territory,  and  on  December  21  they  occu- 
pied El  Arish. 

In  the  autumn  it  was  announced  that  Sir  Henry  McMahon 
would  retire,  and  that  Sir  Reginald  Wingate,  Governor-General 
of  the  Sudan,  would  become  High  Commissioner  for  Egypt. 
Sir  K.  Wingate  took  over  the  post  on  January  1, 1917. 

Egyptian  financial  affaire  were  in  a  highly  satisfactory  con- 
dition in  the  year  1915-16,  and  the  year  closed  with  an  excellent 
sarplus.  The  expenditure  for  that  year  was  E.  16,324,259^.,  and 
the  revenue  E.  17,759,418^.  The  revenue  showed  an  improve- 
ment under  nearly  all  headings — cnstoms,  direct  taxes,  railways, 
tobacco  taxes,  etc.  On  the  other  side  of  the  account  economies 
were  effected  in  variouB  directions,  including  irrigation,  railway 
administration  and  development,  education,  and  the  public 
health  department.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  rigid 
restriction  of  expenditure  in  these  directions  was  altogether 
desirable. 

Xm.  SUDAN. 

The  Sudan  was  not  entirely  free  from  war  during  this  year. 
The  small  semi-independent  state  of  Darfnr,  situated  on  the 
border  of  the  province  of  Kordofan,  had  long  been  a  scarce  of 
trouble  to  the  Sudan  Government,  the  ruler.  Sultan  Ali  Dinar, 
being  hostile  to  the  British.  The  Saltan  denounced  the  British 
suzerainty  before  the  end  of  1916,  and  began  raiding  the  border. 
In  March  a  small  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Kelly,  was  dispatched  to  deal  with  the  Saltan.  The  Darfarese 
army,  consisting  of  3,000  men,  retired  on  the  capital,  the  town 
of  El  Fasher.  On  May  22  a  battle  was  foaght  near  a  village 
named  Beringia,  the  Darfnrese  being  rooted,  and  on  the  follow* 
ing  day  the  British  occupied  El  Fasher.  After  this  event  the 
Sultan  was  expelled  from  hie  monarchy,  and  the  territory  was 
incorporated  in  the  Sudan.  There  were  some  grounds  for  the 
belief  that  the  misguided  Snitan  had  been  stirred  up  by  Turco- 
German  intrigues. 

In  April  the  Prince  of  Wales  made  a  tour  through  the  Sudan, 
visiting  Khartoum  and  other  places. 

In  the  Budget  for  1916,  the  estimates  of  expenditure  and 
revenue  were  fixed  at  E.  1,642,500^.,  this  figure  being  slightly 
higher  than  the  realised  revenue  and  the  actual  expenditure  of 
1915.  On  the  side  of  the  revenue,  this  increase  was  chiefly  due 
to  higher  receipts  being  anticipated  from  railways,  steamers, 
and  forests. 

X 
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CHAPTEB  Vm. 

AMBBICA. 

I.  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA  AND  ITS  DEPENDENCIES. 

In  the  year  under  consideration  the  United  States  of  America 
presented  the  sharpest  possible  contrast  to  the  great  nations  of 
Europe.  "Whilst  the  whole  energy  of  all  these  nations  was 
concentrated  upon  the  problems  of  mutual  destruction,  the 
people  of  the  great  republic  pursued  the  arts  of  peace,  and  ad- 
vaQced  in  wealth,  prosperity,  and  culture,  and  prepared  them- 
selves to  play  a  truly  humanitarian  part  in  the  difBcult  times 
which  were  approaching  not  only  for  the  maimed  and  exhausted 
belligerent  nations  bnt  for  all  mankind. 

The  position  of  the  American  nation  was  dissimilar  from 
that  of  any  of  the  neutral  peoples  of  Europe.  America  stood 
aloof  from  the  belligerents,  and  yet  could  not  be  without  sym- 
pathy  for  any  one  of  them,  for  she  was  compounded  of  them  all. 
Each  country  of  Europe  was  the  old  fatherland  of  some  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  And  yet  although  America  had  these 
ties  of  sentiment  and  blood  with  one  or  other  of  the  suffering 
peoples  of  the  Old  World — ties  of  sentiment  which  were  felt  by 
all  Americans  save  perhaps  the  descendants  of  those  old  founders 
of  the  republic  who  had  thrown  off  the  British  yoke  —  the 
dominant  political  feeling  was  that  the  North  American  Be- 
public  itself  constituted  the  leading  state  of  that  World  which 
had  been  significantly  styled  New,  The  enormous  majority  of 
Americans  desired  to  have  no  part,  and  were,  indeed,  detemuned 
to  have  no  part,  in  the  inter-tribal  fends  of  what  they  regarded 
as  the  more  backward  continent.  The  federal  republic  had 
been  intended  by  its  fomiders  to  be  a  new  experiment  in  human 
statecraft,  which  should  pursue  its  course  untrammelled  by  the 
politics  of  Europe,  and  as  such  modem  Americans  were  deter- 
mined that  it  should  remain.  It  might  be  the  destiny  of 
Canada  and  Australia  to  be  linked  on  to  one  European  Power, 
to  one  of  Europe's  two  great  militant  parties,  but  such  a  destiny 
was  not  deemed  conceivable  for  the  American  Bepnhlic,  and 
would  indeed  have  been  utterly  alien  to  all  her  traditions. 
America  was  not  a  nation  of  the  same  World,  which  happened 
to  be  temporarily  neutral,  such  as  Sweden  or  Holland  ;  she  was 
a  nation  of  a  New  World,  living  in  a  different  sphere,  thinking 
other  thoughts. 

These,  then,  were  the  dominant  political  conceptions  of 
nearly  all  American  citizens,  and  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
the  course  of  the  various  controversies  which  arose  between  the 
United  States  Gtovemment  and  the  several  belligerents  anlesa 
the  leading  motives  of  the  American  Government  be  borne  io 
mind.  The  ordinary  American  was  not  in  the  first  place  either 
pro-British    or  pro-German  or  pro-French,  he  was  a  good 
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American ;  and  in  this  no  man  could  have  been  more  truly 
representative  of  his  fellow-countrymen  than  the  great  and 
learned  President,  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  As  will  be  seen,  the 
President  by  his  attitude  in  international  politics  succeeded  in 
getting  himself  disliked  by  the  more  extreme  partisans  of  both 
European  groups,  but  his  countrymen  regarded  this  as  an 
almost  inevitable  consequence  of  the  fact  that  his  actions  were 
dictated  by  a  neutrality  which  was  real  and  impartial  and  not 
"  benevolent  "  to  either  party. 

Nevertheless,  with  every  desire  to  stand  entirely  outside  the 
conflict  it  was  not  possible  for  the  American  Government  to 
avoid  friction  with  the  belligerents,  and  the  opening  of  the  year 
found  Mr,  Wilson  engaged  in  disputes  with  both  Great  Britain 
and  Germany.  The  dispute  witb  Great  Britain  arose  out  of 
that  country's  alleged  infringement  of  neutral  rights  on  the  sea, 
more  particularly  the  British  interference  vrith  neutral  mails, 
and  controversy  with  Germany  was  caused  by  the  activity  of 
German  submarines,  especially  by  the  notorious  Lusitania 
incident,  which  still  remained  unsettled.  On  January  lU  the 
United  States  Government  addressed  a  protest  to  Great  Britain 
in  reference  to  this  queation  of  the  seizure  of  mails.  The 
memorandum  stated  that — 

"  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  informed  that  His 
Britannic  Majesty's  authorities  have  removed  from  the  Danish 
steamer  Oscar  II.  734  bags  of  mail  en  route  from  the  United 
States  to  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and  that  His 
Majesty's  port  authorities  have  also  removed  from  the  Swedish 
ship  Stockholm  56  bags  of  mail  en  route  from  Gothenburg  to 
New  York  ;  that  5,(>00  packages  of  merchandise,  American 
property,  were  seized  by  the  British  authorities  on  the  Danish 
steamer  United  States  on  her  latest  voyage  to  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  authorities  at  KirkwtUl  on  December  18  last 
seized  597  bags  of  parcels  mail  carried  by  S.S.  Frederick  VIII, 
and  manifested  for  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  Other 
similar  cases  might  be  mentioned,  such  as  that  of  8.S.  Helig 
Olav." 

The  note  went  on  to  state  that  the  United  States  Goveni' 
ment  were  inclined  to  regard  parcels  post  articles  as  subject  to 
the  same  treatment  as  articles  sent  by  express  or  freight  in 
respect  of  belligerent  search,  seizure,  and  condemnation,  but 
they  regarded  parcels  post  articles  as  entitled  to  the  usual  pro- 
tection of  neutral  trade,  about  the  interference  with  which  the 
American  Government  had  already  complained.  Further  in- 
stances of  the  seizure,  or  alleged  seizure,  of  mails  between 
America  and  European  neutrals  (Holland)  by  the  British 
authorities  were  cited,  and  the  note  went  on  to  annonnce  that 
"  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  unable  to  admit  the 
right  of  His  Majesty's  authorities  forcibly  to  bring  into  port 
neutral  vessels  plying  directly  between  American  and.  neutral 
European  ports  without  intention  of  teaching  at  British  ports, 
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and  there  to  remove  or  censor  maits  carried  by  them."  Modem 
practice  generally  recognises  that  mails  are  not  to  be  censored, 
confiscated,  or  destroyed  on  the  high  seas  even  when  carried  by 
belligerent  mail  ships,  and  it  seems  certainly  to  follow  that  to 
bring  mail  ships  within  British  jurisdiction  for  purposes  of 
search  and  then  to  subject  them  to  local  regulations  allowing  a 
censorship  of  mails  cannot  be  justified  on  the  gronnd  of  national 
jurisdiction.  The  memorandum  also  lodged  a  protest  against 
any  interference  with  the  mails  on  neutral  mail  ships  which 
merely  touched  at  British  ports.  It  was  further  stated  that 
"  as  a  result  of  British  action  public  feeling  is  being  aroused  in 
the  United  States  through  the  loss  of  valuable  letters,  and 
foreign  banks  are  refusing  to  cash  American  drafts  owing  to  the 
absence  of  any  assurance  that  they  will  travel  safely  in  the 
mails.  Moreover,  the  possible  detention  of  official  mails  is  an 
aggravating  circomstance  in  a  practice  which  afi'ects  American 
public  opinion  as  being  vexatiously  inquisitorial  and  without 
compensating  military  advantage  to  Great  Britain.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  very  urgently  presses  for  the  early 
application  of  an  effective  remedy," 

The  British  foreign  Office  sent  a  reply  to  the  Hon.  W.  H. 
Page,  which  was  dated  January  25,  and  which  was  worded  as 
follows : — 

"  YouB  ExcEiiLENCT,  —  The  communication  which  yonr 
Excellency  was  good  enough  to  make  on  the  10th  instant  regard- 
ing the  seizure  of  mails  from  neutral  vessels  raises  important 
questions  of  principle  in  regard  to  matters  which  are  determined 
by  the  policy  jointly  decided  and  acted  upon  by  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments. His  Majesty's  Government  are  therefore  compelled  to 
communicate  with  their  Allies  before  they  can  send  a  reply  to 
your  memorandum.  They  are  consulting  with  the  French 
Government  in  the  first  instance,  and  I  hope  to  be  in  a  position 
before  long  to  state  the  result  of  this  consultation. 

"(Signed)     E.  Gbey." 

The  British  Foreign  Office  also  published  in  the  Press  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that — 

"  To  avoid  any  misapprehension  on  the  point,  it  may  be  stated 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  mails  have  been  censored  or  removed 
from  neutral  ships  brought  forcibly  into  port  for  the  purposes  of 
search. " 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  friendly  Governments  were  not 
precisely  in  agreement  about  the  actual  facts  of  what  had  oc- 
curred, and  the  controversy  thus  opened  dragged  on  for  months, 
the  American  Government  and  American  traders  constantly 
complaining  of  British  interference  both  with  mails  and  with 
legitimate  neutral  trade. 

The  feeling  against  Great  Britain  was  strong  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  spread  to  circles  outside  the  Germao 
and  Irish  communities,  where  of  course  it  was  perennial  and 
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had  to  be  discounted.  A  debate  on  the  British  blockade  of  Qer- 
many  took  place  in  the  Senate  on  Janaary  20,  and  Great 
Britain  was  hotly  attacked  by  some  speakers,  but  nevertheless 
warmly  defended  by  others.  Thus  Senator  Hoke  Smith  moved 
a  resolution  condemning  the  blockade  as  grossly  violating  in 
many  respects  the  regulations  of  International  Law,  and  pro- 
posing that  an  embargo  ehonld  be  placed  on  the  export  of  muni- 
tions of  war  to  the  Allies  unless  the  blockade  were  modified  in 
various  important  respects,  including  the  admission  of  cotton 
into  Germany.  Senator  Smith's  arguments  were,  however, 
attacked  by  Senator  Williams  of  Mississippi,  who  referred  to 
the  Allies  aa  the  "  forces  making  for  peace,  hberty,  contract- 
keeping,  and  righteousness,"  and  said  that  the  embargo  proposed 
by  Senator  Smith  was  not  only  unjustifiable  on  moral  grounds, 
but  would  prove  ruinons  to  the  United  States,  especially  to  the 
cotton-growing  South.  The  controversy  continued,  but  no  such 
embargo  was  imposed  by  the  United  States  Government. 

The  disputes  between  America  and  Great  Britain  and  ber 
Allies  '  were  disagreeable  and  at  times  almost  acrimonious,  bnt 
the  controversies  which  arose  with  Germany  were  of  a  much 
graver  character.  As  was  said  in  America,  injuries  to  American 
trade  could  not  be  compared  in  seriousness  to  the  loss  of  Ameri- 
can lives ;  and  consequently  the  discussion  with  Germany  as- 
sumed a  serious  and  even  threatening  aspect.  In  February, 
however,  what  appeared  for  the  time  to  be  an  agreement  was 
reached  in  regard  to  the  Lusitania  affair,  Germany  conceding 
some  of  the  points  for  which  the  United  States  had  been  con* 
tending.  The  German  Government  at  last  expressed  themselves 
as  willing  to  admit  that  though  retaliation  {e.g.,  against  the  il- 
legal aspects  of  the  British  blockade)  might  be  justifiable,  it  was 
not  permissible  in  circumstances  where  the  safety  of  nentrals 
might  be  endangered,  and  the  German  Government  was  there- 
fore prepared  to  pay  full  compensation  for  the  loss  of  American 
lives  in  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania.  Furthermore,  the  German 
Government  undertook  not  to  sink  unarmed  merchantmen  with- 
out warning,  and  not  without  providing  for  the  safety  of  the 
passengers  and  crews,  except,  of  course,  in  cases  in  which  the 
vessels  resisted  or  tried  to  escape. 

This,  however,  by  no  means  ended  the  controversy  over  the 
use  of  submarines ;  more  particularly  because  the  German 
Government  announced  in  February  that  they  proposed  to  sink 
armed  merchantmen  at  sight  after  March  1 ;  nor  did  the  Ameri- 
can Government  seem  to  be  wholly  satisfied  even  on  the  more 
limited  question  of  the  Lusitania  incident.  A  section  of  opinion 
in  America,  led  by  the  ex-Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Bryan,  were 
indeed  entirely  satisfied  with  Germany's  attitude,  and  held  that 
if  American  citizens  chose  to  travel  on  armed  mercantile  vessels 
belonging  to  belligerent  states  they  must  do  so  at  their  own  risk. 
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and  that  the  Americftn  Government  owed  them  no  protection  in 
8uch  circumstances.  Many  Congressmen  took  this  view.  It 
was  not,  however,  President  Wilson's  view,  and  at  the  time 
that  the  matter  was  being  mooted  in  Confess,  in  FebruEiry,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  Senator  Stone,  dealing  with  the  question, 

Mr.  Wilson  said  in  this  letter  that  he  was  confident  that  the 
controversy  with  the  Central  Powers  woald  be  settled  peacefally, 
but  that  nevertheless  "  no  nation,  no  group  of  nations,  has  the 
right  while  war  is  in  progress  to  alter  or  disregard  the  principles 
which  ali  nations  have  agreed  upon  in  mitigation  of  the  horrors 
and  sufferings  of  war,  and,  if  the  clear  rights  of  American  citizens 
should  ever  unhappily  be  abridged  or  denied  by  any  snch  action, 
we  should,  it  seems  to  me,  have  in  honour  no  choice  as  to  what 
our  own  course  should  be.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  consent 
to  any  abridgment  of  the  rights  of  American  citizens  in  any  re- 
spect. The  honour  and  self-respect  of  the  nation  are  involved. 
We  covet  peace  and  shall  preserve  it  at  any  cost  but  loss  of 
honour.  ...  It  is  important  to  reflect  that  if  in  this  instance 
we  allowed  expediency  to  take  the  place  of  principle,  the  door 
would  inevitably  be  opened  to  still  further  concessions.  Once 
accept  a  single  abatement  of  right  and  many  other  humiliations 
would  certainly  follow,  and  the  whole  fine  fabric  of  International 
Law  might  crumble  under  our  hands  piece  by  piece.  What  we 
are  contending  for  in  this  matter  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
things  that  have  made  America  a  sovereign  nation.  She  cannot 
yield  them  without  conceding  her  own  impotency  as  a  nation 
and  making  a  virtual  surrender  of  her  independent  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  world." 

The  opinions  set  forth  by  Mr,  Wilson  on  the  German-Ameri- 
can dispute  were  criticised  on  the  one  hand  by  his  regular  Re- 
publican opponents  as  being  unduly  feeble,  and  on  the  other  band 
by  the  pacifist  wing  of  the  Democrats  as  being  unreasonably  ex- 
acting and  liable  to  involve  America  in  the  war.  The  latter 
faction,  the  more  Radical  section  of  the  Democrats,  made  a 
great  move  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  alter  the  American 
attitude  towards  Germany  by  attempting  to  pass  resolutions 
warning  United  States  citizens  to  refrain  from  travelhng  on 
armed  merchantmen  of  belligerents.  The  prospect  of  this 
serious  revolt  in  his  own  party  did  not  cow  the  President,  how- 
ever. In  a  speech  to  the  famous  Gridiron  Ctab  at  the  end  of 
February  he  said:  "America  ought  to  keep  out  of  this  war. 
She  ought  to  keep  ont  of  this  war  at  the  sacrifice  of  everything 
except  this  single  thing  upon  which  her  character  and  history 
are  founded.  If  she  sacrifices  that,  she  has  ceased  to  be  America, 
she  has  ceased  to  entertain  or  to  love  traditions  which  have 
made  us  proud  to  be  Americans ;  and  when  we  go  about  seek- 
ing safety  at  the  expense  of  humanity,  then  I  for  one  will  be- 
lieve that  I  have  always  been  mistaken  in  what  I  have  conceived 
to  be  the  spirit  of  American  history." 

The  whole  matter  was  fought  out  in  Congress  at  the  begin- 
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ning  of  March,  and  terminated  in  a  victory  for  the  President's 
pohcy.  On  Febrnary  21  Mr,  Wilson  interviewed  at  the  White 
Hoase  Mr.  Stone  and  Mr.  Flood,  the  Chairmen  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresenta- 
lives  respectively,  who  cama  to  him  to  inqnire  why  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  concesBions  made  by  Germany  in  respect  of 
the  Lusitania  incident,  and  why  he  appeared  to  intend  to  insist 
upon  the  right  of  Americans  to  travel  safely  on  armed  beliigereat 
merchantmen.  Mr.  Wilson  stated  again,  what,  however,  he  had 
previously  made  clear,  that  he  intended  to  insist  upon  Americoos 
being  allowed  to  travel  on  whatever  merchant  ships  they  pleased. 
This  caused  the  Democrats  present  great  annoyance,  and  on 
the  following  day  a  resolution  was  tabled  in  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, with  the  approval  of  Mr.  Flood,  warning  Ameri- 
cans not  to  travel  in  the  armed  merchantmen  of  belligerents. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  very  willing  to  see  the  whole  matter  dis- 
cussed in  Congress,  for  his  position  was  obviously  a  strong  one, 
since  though  a  large  part  of  his  own  party  would  no  doubt  vote 
in  favour  of  the  proposed  hostile  resolutions,  it  would  clearly  be 
impossible  for  the  relatively  chauvinistic  Republicans  not  to  op- 
pose the  resolution,  without  stultifying  all  their  own  previous 
criticisms  of  the  Administration.  Nevertheless,  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Democrats  were  in  a  position  to  make  the  situation 
extremely  unpleasant  for  their  leader,  and  before  the  matter  was 
actually  decided  in  Congress,  Mr.  Wilson  went  so  far  as  to  in- 
form the  leading  members  of  his  party  that  if  the  resolutions 
passed  he  might  feel  called  upon  to  resign  the  Presidency,  an 
act  which  would,  of  course,  have  been  quite  without  precedent. 
This  threat  was  subsequently  modified  to  the  much  more  mild 
statement  that  in  the  event  of  his  foreign  policy  being  defeated, 
he  would  not  stand  as  Democratic  candidate  in  the  Presidential 
election  which  was  due  in  the  coming  autumn.  Even  this  threat 
had  its  effect  in  rallying  some  of  the  Democrats,  for  they  saw 
no  likelihood  of  finding  another  candidate  as  powerful  as  Mr. 
Wilson. 

The  debate  first  came  to  a  head  in  the  Senate,  where  the 
voting  on  the  resolution  took  place  on  March  3.  The  resolution, 
which  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Gore,  was  postponed  indefinitely, 
that  is  to  say  defeated,  by  68  votes  to  14.  After  a  heated  but 
not  very  prolonged  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
similar  resolution  warning  Americans  not  to  travel  in  armed 
belligerent  merchantmen,  which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  McLemore, 
was  defeated  on  March  7  by  276  votes  to  143. 

Thus  both  Houses  of  Congress  showed  themselves  prepared 
to  strengthen  Mr.  Wilson's  hands,  and  from  the  President's 
point  of  view  it  was  as  well  that  it  was  so,  for  the  German 
Government  were  not  inclined  to  withdraw  or  modify  their 
declaration  that  from  March  1  onwards  armed  merchantmen 
belonging  to  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  would  be  treated  by 
submarines  as  warships,  and  would  therefore  be  torpedoed  with- 
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oat  warning  at  every  possible  opportunity,  Mr,  Lansing,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  inquired  of  the  German  Government  what 
this  new  declaration  precisely  meant,  and  early  in  March  the 
German  Government  sent  a  long  explanation  to  the  American 
Administration,  through  Count  Bern8tor£f,  the  German  Am- 
bassador at  Washington.  This  explanation  stated  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  on  the  proposal  of  the  American  Grovem- 
ment,  Germany  declared  herself  prepared  to  ratify  immediately 
the  Declaration  of  London  on  naval  warfare.  German  prize 
regulations  based  on  this  Declaration  had  already  been  published 
without  reservation,  in  the  expectation  that  the  existmg  stipu- 
lations of  international  law  assuring  the  legal  commerce  of  neu- 
trals, even  with  belligerents,  and  the  freedom  of  the  seaa  would 
be  fully  observed.  England  on  the  contrary  refused  to  ratify  the 
Declaration  of  London,'  and  after  the  outbreak  of  war  began  to 
restrict  the  legal  commerce  of  neutrals  in  order  to  strike  at 
Germany.  Further,  on  November  3,  1914,  the  British  declared 
the  whole  of  the  North  Sea  a  war  area,  a  protest  against  this 
by  the  neutral  Powers  being  unavailing.  In  February,  1916, 
Germany  was  obliged  to  adopt  reprisals  against  this  action  of 
the  enemy  contrary  to  International  Laws.  She  made  choice  of 
a  new  weapon,  the  application  of  which  was  not  yet  regulated 
by  International  Law  and  the  employment  of  which  would  there- 
tore  not  infringe  any  existing  right,  this  new  weapon  being  the 
submarine.  The  memorandum  then  points  out  that  Germanjf 
showed  greater  willingness  than  England  to  fall  in  with  Ameri- 
can conceptions  of  International  Law ;  England,  in  particular, 
having  rejected  the  American  proposal  that  food-stuffs  for  the 
non-combatant  population  of  Germany  should  be  allowed  to  be 
imported  and  distributed  under  American  supervision.  Further- 
more, England,  by  her  new  order  of  March  11,  1915,  destroyed 
the  last  remnant  of  the  legal  freedom  of  neutral  commerce  with 
Germany  and  with  the  neutral  States  adjacent  to  Germany,  the 
object  being  to  conquer  Germany  by  starvation. 

England  rendered  submarine  warfare  according  to  Inter- 
national Law  impossible  by  arming  nearly  all  her  merchant 
vessels  and  instructing  the  Keamen  as  to  means  of  attack  and 
the  use  of  the  guns  provided.  These  orders  are  contrary  to  the 
declaration  which  the  British  Ambassador  made  in  Washington 
on  May  25,  1914. 

The  German  Government  had  hoped  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  the  neutral  Powers  to  arrange  for  the  disarmament  of 
merchant  vessels  on  the  basis  of  the  United  States'  proposal  of 
January  23,  1916.  In  fact,  however,  the  arming  of  merchant- 
men with  guns  has  continued,  and  the  reports  of  reward^  that 
have  been  paid  to  commanders  of  merchantmen  who  have  been 
successful  in  fighting  submarines  show  the  result  of  the  instruc- 
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tiona  issued  to  merchant  captains.     Giermany  is  therefore  con- 
fronted with  the  following  facte  : — 

(a)  That  a  blockade  contrary  to  International  Law  has  for  a 
year  past  prevented  neutral  commerce  from  reaching  German 
ports,  and  made  German  exports  impossible 

(b)  That  for  a  year  and  a  half,  tightening  of  the  contraband 
regulations  in  a  manner  contrary  to  International  Law  has  pre- 
vented all  oversea  traffic  with  neighbouring  neutral  countries  in 
which  Germany  is  concerned. 

(c)  That  communication  with  neutral  countries  is  prevented 
by  illegal  interference  with  mails. 

{d)  That  neighbouring  neutral  countries  are  oppressed  in 
order  to  prevent  traffic  across  Germany's  land -frontiers. 

(e)  That  Germans,  whether  combatants  or  non-combatants, 
are  seized  on  the  high  seas. 

(/)  And  that  the  enemy  have  armed  merchantmen  for  offen- 
sive purposes,  thereby  rendering  impossible  the  use  of  sub- 
marines according  to  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Declaration 
of  London. 

The  German  statement  ended  by  saying  that  "  the  Imperial 
Government  hopes,  in  view  of  the  friendly  relations  which  have 
existed  for  a  hundred  years  past  between  the  two  countries, 
that  the  standpoint  here  set  forth  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  owing  to 
the  action  of  our  enemies,  understanding  between  the  two 
peoples  is  rendered  difficult." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  communication  that  the  very 
sharpest  conflict  of  opinion  existed  between  the  American  and 
German  Governments,  and  it  was  obvious  that  unless  one  side 
or  the  other  made  a  concession  of  some  kind  the  two  nations 
would  be  brought  at  least  to  a  diplomatic  break  and  probably  to 
actual  war.  The  American  Government  did,  indeed,  attempt 
to  induce  the  Entente  Powers  to  agree  not  to  arm  merchant- 
men, but  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  rejected  this  proposal,  and 
President  Wilson  was  not  prepared  to  press  his  point  of  view 
on  this  matter,  because  America  had  been  previously  committed 
to  the  opinion  that  International  Law  permitted  mercantile 
vessels  to  carry  guns,  provided  the  armament  was  of  a  strictly 
defensive  character.  It  should  be  repeated  that  the  contro- 
versy arose  specifically  over  armed  merchantmen,  the  German 
Government  not  contending  that  they  had  the  right  to  treat 
unarmed  ships  in  the  same  manner.  It  should  also  be  explained 
that  the  American  Government  agreed  with  the  German 
Government  that  the  Allies  really  had  violated  some  of  the 
maritime  rules  of  International  Law,  though  they  (the  American 
Government)  could  not  consider  this  fact  as  justifying  what 
they  regarded  as  the  far  more  serious  breach  of  International 
Law  which  the  Berlin  Administration  now  contemplated. 

Mr.  Wilson  bad  no  intention  of  moving  in  the  matter  so  long 
as  American  lives  were  not  lost  in  the  new  submarine  campaign. 
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He  did  Qot  think  that  the  mere  fact  that  belligercDt  merchant- 
men were  sank  without  waraing,  with  the  loss  of  lives  of 
□on-combatant  citizens  of  belligerent  states,  or  even  with  the 
loss  of  lives  of  neutrals  other  than  Americana,  warranted  the 
American  Government  in  sending  an  ultimatum  to  Berhn.  He 
did  not  propose  to  make  himself  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
neutrals  in  general,  but  for  that  of  Americans  only.  But,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  it  was  not  long  before  the  occasion 
for  a  direct  conflict  arose. 

On  March  24  a  German  submarine  torpedoed  in  the  English 
Channel  the  French  steamer  Sussex,  which  was  an  unarmed 
passenger  vessel  carrying  amongst  other  persona  a  number  of 
American  citizens,  some  of  whom  lost  their  lives.  This  incident 
brought  the  two  great  nations  to  the  verge  of  war. 

President  Wilson  immediately  ordered  an  investigation  into 
the  affair,  and  sent  inquiries  to  the  German  Government 
through  Mr.  Gerard,  the  American  Ambassador  at  Berlin.  The 
inquines  covered  other  less  yital  incidents,  besides  that  of  the 
Sussex,  and  on  April  10  the  German  Government  sent  a  state- 
ment in  reply. 

The  statement  covered  the  cases  of  the  steamers  Sussex, 
Manchester  Engineer,  Englishman,  Berwindvale,  and  Eagle 
Point.  According  to  the  note  a  ship  believed  to  be  the  Berwind- 
vale had  been  sunk  off  the  Irish  coast  on  March  16,  hut  not 
without  warning,  the  crew  being  given  time  to  take  to  the 
boats.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  the  steamer  Englishman,  sunk 
on  March  24,  the  vessel  tried  to  escape  and  therefore  was  bom- 
barded, but  after  she  had  stopped,  time  was  given  for  the  crew 
to  take  to  the  boats.  In  regard  to  the  Manchester  Engineer, 
the  German  Government  knew  nothing  about  the  affair.  The 
steamer  Eagle  Point  was  sunk  on  March  28,  about  100  miles 
from  the  south-west  coast  of  Ireland,  but  she  was  only  fired 
at  because  she  refused  to  stop,  and  when  she  ultimately  did 
stop,  time  was  given  for  the  boats  to  be  launched  and  cleared, 
before  the  ship  was  torpedoed.  In  regard  to  the  much  more 
crucial  case  of  the  Sussex,  the  German  memorandum  stated 
that  the  establishment  of  whether  the  Channel  steamer  Sussex 
was  damaged  by  a  German  submarine  or  not  is  rendered  extra- 
ordinarily difficult  by  the  fact  that  no  exact  details  of  the  place, 
time,  or  circnmstances  of  the  incident  are  known,  and  no 
picture  of  this  vessel  could  be  obtained.  Hence  all  the  opera- 
tions which  took  place  on  March  24  between  Folkestone  and 
Dieppe  had  to  be  investigated.  On  March  24,  in  the  middle  of 
the  English  Channel,  a  long  black  vessel  flying  no  flag,  with  a 
grey  funnel,  a  small  grey  upper  deck-house,  and  two  high  masts, 
was  met  by  a  German  submarine.  The  German  commander 
was  firmly  convinced  that  this  was  a  war-vessel,  namely,  a 
mine-layer  of  the  recently  built  British  Arabis  class.  His  con- 
viction was  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  vessel's  build  and 
painting  were  like  that  of  a  warship,  by  her  high  speed,  and  by 
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the  anuBnal  course  she  was  steering  for  a  merchantman.  He 
therefore  attacked  her  at  3.55  p.m.  The  torpedo  caused  such  a 
violent  explosion  in  the  fore  part  of  the  ship  that  the  whole  of 
the  bow  as  far  aa  the  bridge  was  blown  oS.  The  great  Tiolence 
of  the  explosion  admits  of  the  certain  conclusion  that  great  quan- 
tities of  ammunition  were  on  board.  A  sketch  of  the  vessel 
made  by  the  commander  of  the  submarine  and  a  picture  of  the 
Sussex  from  an  English  newspaper  are  appended  for  comparison, 
which  show  that  the  Sussex  was  not  identical  with  the  vessel 
attacked.  Ko  other  attack  was  made  at  the  place  and  time  in 
question,  and  therefore  the  German  Government  supposes  that 
the  sinking  of  the  Sussex  must  be  attributed  to  some  other 
cause.  .  .  .  The  German  Government  asks  tor  further  material 
for  the  investigation,  and  declares  its  readiness  to  have  the  facts 
established  by  a  mixed  committee  of  inquiry  in  accordance  with 
the  Hague  Convention, 

The  American  reply  to  this  was  in  the  nature  of  an  uiti- 
matum,  and  for  the  space  of  about  a  week  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
civilised  world  were  turned  away  from  the  military  operations, 
and  were  directed  towards  this  new  diplomatic  crisis  which 
threatened  to  change  bo  dramatically  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
war.  The  text  of  the  American  reply  was  pnblished  on  April 
25.  The  Note  stated  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Sussex  was  torpedoed  by  a  German  submarine,  this  having  been 
established  by  an  impartial  American  investigation.  The 
President  then  traced  the  whole  history  of  this  controversy 
with  Germany,  laying  emphasis  on  the  patience  shown  by  the 
American  Administration.  He  declared  that  the  manner  in 
which  mercantile  and  passenger  ships  bad  been  torpedoed  with- 
out warning  was  regarded  by  the  United  States  Government 
as  "  wanton  and  locking  every  justification."  He  said  that  if 
these  methods  of  warfare  were  continued  there  would  be,  deeply 
to  the  regret  of  the  American  Government,  only  one  possible 
course  for  that  Government  to  take.  "  If  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment should  not  now,  without  delay,  proclaim  and  make 
effective  renunciation  of  its  present  methods  of  submarine  war- 
fare against  passenger  and  cargo  ships,  the  United  States 
Government  can  have  no  other  choice  than  to  break  off  com- 
pletely diplomatic  relations  with  the  German  Government," 
An  appendix  was  added  to  the  Note  giving  evidence  relating  to 
the  Sussex  case.^ 

The  Note  was  signed  by  Mr.  Gerard.  Great  excitement 
and  anxiety  prevailed  in  the  United  States.  On  April  19  a  joint 
session  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  was  held,  and  Mr.  Wilson 
read  a  message  explaining  the  purport  of  the  Note  which  he  was 
sending  to  the  German  GovemmenL  The  greater  part  of  this 
message  was  verbally  identical  with  the  Note  itself,  and  there- 
fore need  not  be  repeated  heie,  but  the  message  ended  as 
follows : — 

~  ^vfuxed  to  the  section  "  Publlo 
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"This  decision" — the  decision  to  threaten  a  severance  of 
diplomatic  relations — "  I  have  arrived  at  with  the  keenest  regret. 
The  possibilitj  of  the  action  contemplated  I  am  sure  all  thought- 
ful Americans  look  forward  to  with  unaffected  reluctance,  but 
we  cannot  forget  that  we  are,  in  some  sort,  and  by  the  force  of 
circumstances,  responsible  spokesmen  of  the  rights  of  humanity. 
We  cannot  remain  silent  while  those  rights  seem  in  process  of 
being  swept  utterly  away  in  the  maelstrom  of  this  terrible  war. 
"We  owe  it  to  the  due  regard  of  our  own  rights  as  a  nation,  to 
onr  sense  of  duty  as  a  representative  of  the  rights  of  neutrals 
the  world  over,  and  to  a  just  conception  of  the  rights  of  man- 
kind to  take  this  stand  now. 

"  With  the  utmost  solemnity  and  firmness  I  have  taken  it, 
and  I  have  taken  it  in  the  confidence  that  it  will  meet  with 
your  approval  and  support.  All  sober-minded  men  must  unite 
in  hoping  that  Germany,  which  in  other  circumstances  has 
stood  as  the  champion  for  all  we  are  now  contending  for  in  the 
interest  of  humanity,  may  recognise  the  justice  of  our  demands, 
and  meet  them  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  made." 

It  was  apparent  during  the  next  few  days  that  Congress  as 
a  whole,  and  the  majority  of  the  American  nation,  stood  behind 
the  President.  Americans  were  extremely  averse  from  war,  no 
less  so  than  their  President  himself ,  whose  peace-loving  disposi- 
tion was  evident  in  almost  every  sentence  of  his  Note.  But 
they  found  themselves  now  in  a  position  from  which  they 
deemed  it  impossible  to  recede.  They  waited  in  tense  anxiety 
for  the  answer  from  Berlin,  but  they  were  prepared  to  face  the 
ordeal,  if  that  should  be  forced  upon  them.  Criticism  of  Mr. 
Wilson  was  expressed  in  certain  quarters,  but  this  was  not 
representative.  Mr.  Mann,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the 
Lower  House,  accused  the  President  of  Anglophil  sentiments, 
and  of  having  exaggerated  the  crimes  of  Germany,  whilst  passing 
over  lightly  the  serious  breaches  of  International  Law  by  Great 
Britain.  Mr.  Roosevelt  characteristically  blamed  the  President 
for  not  having  taken  a  strong  line  earlier. 

The  chief  opposition  came,  however,  from  Mr.  Bryan  and 
his  following  of  pacifists,  together  with  the  German-Americans ; 
and  Mr.  Bryan  was  active  in  Washington  organising  opposition 
in  Congress,  a  fact  which  might  have  been  of  great  importance 
if  the  German  Government  had  forced  the  issue,  because  though 
the  President  of  the  United  States  can  break  off  relations  with 
any  foreign  Power  on  his  own  responsibility,  he  cannot  declare 
war  without  the  consent  of  Congress. 

However,  in  the  event  the  German  Government  did  not 
press  the  issue.  On  the  German  side  the  decision  in  favour  of 
a  continuance  of  friendly  relations  was  brought  about  by  a 
victory  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor  and  his  supporters  as  against 
the  extreme  chauvinists  who  were  in  favour  of  unrestricted  and 
ruthless  warfare  (see  Germany),  The  German  reply  to  the 
American  ultimatum  was  given  to  Mr.  Gerard  at  the  beginning 
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of  May.  The  Note  was  of  great  length.  It  opened  by  virtu- 
ally admitting  that  the  vessel  torpedoed  on  March  '24  was 
the  Sussex,  and  then  stated  that  Qerman  Bubmarines  had 
instructions  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  recognised  principles 
of  International  Law,  except  in  regard  to  "enemy  freight-ships 
encountered  in  the  war-zone  around  Great  Britain."  The 
German  Government  had,  however,  decided  to  make  a  "  further 
concession."  After  much  criticism  of  British  "violations  of 
International  Law,"  the  nature  of  this  concession  was  made 
clear.  The  German  Navy  was  to  be  ordered  to  conduct  sub- 
marine operations  in  accordance  vrith  the  recognised  principles 
of  International  Law,  and  merchant  vessels,  both  within  and 
without  the  war-zone,  were  in  future  not  to  be  sunk  without 
warning  or  without  saving  human  lives,  unless  the  ship  attempted 
to  escape  or  offered  resistance.  In  view  of  this  conceBsion  the 
German  Government  hoped  that  the  American  Government 
would  again  attempt  to  induce  Great  Britain  to  vrage  war  in 
accordance  with  International  Law,  but  should  the  United  States 
Government  not  succeed  in  persuading  all  the  belligerents  to 
observe  the  law  of  humanity,  "  then  the  German  Government 
would  be  facing  a  new  situation  in  which  it  must  reserve  foi 
itself  complete  liberty  of  decision."  ' 

The  American  Note  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  this 
German  reply  accepted  the  German  declaration  that  the  methods 
of  submarine  warfare  practised  from  February,  1916,  onwards 
were  henceforth  to  be  abandoned.  The  Note  stated,  however, 
that  the  American  Government  could  not  regard  it  as  permis- 
sible that  this  abandonment  should  be  contingent  upon  the 
result  of  American  negotiations  with  other  belligerents.  In 
this  manner  war  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  was 
avoided,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  no  equally  serious 
crisis  in  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  occurred. 
After  this  crisis  had  passed,  it  was  allowed  to  be  understood 
that  if  the  United  States  had  been  compelled  to  go  to  war  with 
Germany,  she  would,  nevertheless,  not  have  become  a  member 
of  the  Entente  group  of  Powers,  but  would  have  pursued  a 
separate  policy,  and  would  have  concluded  peace  "  as  soon  as 
the  rights  of  humanity  had  been  secured." 

As  already  stated,  a  very  long  diplomatic  controversy  took 
place  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  not  only  on 
the  question  of  the  British  seizure  of  neutral  mails,  but  on  the 
more  general  question  of  the  British  blockade  as  a  whole,  and 
its  interference  with  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
European  neutrals.  In  November,  1915,  the  American  Govern- 
ment had  sent  a  Note  complaining  that  the  British  (and  French) 
naval  authorities  were  acting  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the 
regulations  of  International  Law,  by  taking  neutral  ships  into 
port  for  purposes  of  examination  and  by  seizing  goods  found  in 

■This  0«iinaii  Note  is  quoted  vctbatim  undet  "Public  Documeati,"  pp. 
t9-63. 
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neutral  ships  aod  addressed  to  neutral  consignees  in  neutral 
conntries.  The  British  reply  to  this  Note  set  out  very  folly  the 
conditions  of  modern  naval  warfare,  and  is  interesting  as  throw- 
ing light  upon  the  character  of  the  blockade — by  far  the  most 
important  part  of  the  sea-war — and  also  as  explaining  the 
natural,  if  not  always  very  logical  annoyance  of  neutrals. 

The  British  memorandum  in  question,  which  was  published 
on  April  26,  was  of  very  great  length,  and  it  is  only  possible  to 
give  a  much  condensed  summary  of  it  here.  Sir  E,  Grey  com- 
menced by  saying  that  the  American  Note  ot  November  5  had 
received  the  careful  attention  of  the  British  Government  in 
consultation  with  the  French  Government.  Paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  referred  to  the  American  contention  that  the  methods  need 
by  Great  Britain  to  prove  the  enemy  destination  of  cargoes 
bound  for  neutral  ports  were  "  without  justification,"  and  the 
memorandum  stated  that  clearly  "  new  devices  for  despatching 
goods  to  the  enemy  must  be  met  by  new  methods  of  applying 
the  fundamental  and  acknowledged  principle  of  the  right  to 
intercept  such  trade."  Paragraph  (4)  stated  that  owing  to  the 
size  of  modem  steamships  and  the  fact  that  contraband  intended 
for  the  enemy  was  often  concealed  in  packages  of  innocent 
appearance,  it  was  necessary  to  institute  the  practice  of  taking 
ships  into  port  for  examination,  instead  of  examining  them  on 
the  high  seas.  Paragraph  (5)  admits  that  in  any  cases  wherein 
it  might  be  possible  to  visit  and  search  ships  on  the  high  seas 
this  ought  to  be  done.  In  paragraph  (6)  Sir  E.  Grey  stated 
that  the  effect  of  the  size  and  seaworthiness  of  merchant  vessels 
upon  their  search  at  aea  is  essentially  a  technical  question,  and 
that  he  had  accordingly  obtained  Sir  John  Jellicoe's  opinion 
upon  it.  The  Admiral's  report  was  as  follows  :  "  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  case  that  the  size  of  modem  vessels  is  one  ot  the 
factors  which  renders  search  at  sea  far  more  difficult  than  in  the 
days  of  smaller  vessels.  So  far  as  I  know  it  has  never  been 
contended  that  it  is  necessary  to  remove  every  package  of  a 
ship's  cargo  to  estabhsh  the  character  and  nature  of  her  trade, 
etc.,  hut  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  larger  the  vessel  and  the 
greater  the  amount  of  cargo,  the  more  difficult  does  examination 
at  sea  become,  because  more  packages  must  be  removed."  The 
difficulties  of  examination,  continues  the  Admiral,  are  greatly 
increased  by  the  concealment  of  contraband  in  and  under  other 
goods.  "  I  entirely  dispute  the  contention,  therefore,  advanced 
in  the  American  Note,  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
search  of  a  ship  of  1,000  tons  and  one  ot  20,000  tons.'  I  am 
sure  that  the  fallacy  of  the  statement  must  be  apparent  to 
anyone  who  has  ever  carried  out  such  a  search  at  sea."  The 
Admiral  further  states  that  the  practice  ot-German  submarines 
ot  attacking  merchant  vessels,  neutral  as  well  as  British,  with- 

'Reodara  who  ramsmber  tbs  Mtouuding  ignarauce  of  maritime  matters 
diiplayed  at  the  Ameiioan  Iii^iiy  into  the  smking  of  the  Titanic  will  not  be 
tacpruod  U  flodlng  Ameiioui  officials  wlTanoIng  this  ludioious  aigument. 
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out  warning  renderB  it  necessary  to  take  vessels  into  port  for 
examination,  and  this  pi-ocedure  is  theiefore  in  the  interests  of 
the  neutral  ship  herself.  In  paragraph  (7)  Sir  John  JelHcoe  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  "  the  difference  between  the  British  and 
the  German  procedure  is  that  we  have  acted  in  the  way  which 
causes  the  least  discomfort  to  neutrals.  Instead  of  sinking 
neutral  ships  engaged  in  trade  with  the  enemy,  as  the  Qermans 
have  done  in  so  many  cases  in  direct  contravention  of  Article  113 
of  their  own  Naval  Prize  Begulations,  1909,  in  which  it  is  laid 
down  that  the  commander  is  only  justified  in  destroying  a 
neutral  ship  which  has  been  captured  if  (a)  she  is  liable  to  con- 
demnation, (6)  the  bringing  in  might  expose  the  warship  to 
danger  or  imperil  the  success  of  the  operations  in  which  she  is 
engaged  at  the  time  ;'  we  examine  them,  giving  as  little  incon- 
venience aa  modern  naval  conditions  will  allow,  sending  them 
into  port  only  when  this  becomes  necessary."  The  Admiral 
concludes  by  remarking  that  the  Grermans  also  take  vessels 
into  port  when  the  opportunity  occurs.  Paragraph  (8)  stated 
that  the  French  Ministry  of  Marine  agreed  with  Sir  John 
Jellicoe.  Paragraph  (9)  stated  that  in  any  case  the  locality  of 
the  search  was  a  matter  of  detail,  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to 
intercept  contraband  being  in  principle  incontestable.  In  the 
next  few  paragraphs  the  memorandum  entered  into  the  subject 
of  Prize  Courts,  and  explained  that  the  alterations  recently 
made  in  the  British  regi^ations  governing  Prize  Coarts  were 
not  a  violation  of  International  Law,  since  International  Law  did 
not  govern  this  question,  the  procedure  of  Prize  Courts  being  a 
matter  which  each  nation  decided,  and  was  entitled  to  decide, 
for  itself.  Paragraph  (15)  was  interesting  and  pertinent,  and 
stated  that  "  the  contention  advanced  by  the  United  States 
Government  in  paragraph  (9)  of  their  Note  that  the  effect  of 
this  new  procedure  is  to  subject  traders  to  risk  of  loss,  delay, 
and  expense  so  great  and  so  burdensome  as  practically  to  des- 
troy much  of  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States  to  neutral 
countries  in  Europe  is  not  borne  out  by  the  official  statistics 
published  in  the  United  States — nor  by  the  reports  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce."  The  first  nine  months  of  1915  may 
be  taken  as  a  period  when  the  war  conditions  mast  have  been 
known  to  all  those  engaged  in  commerce  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  when  any  injurious  effects  of  the  Prize  Court 
procedure  would  have  been  recognised.  During  that  period  the 
exports  from  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  three  Scan- 
dinavian  countries  and  Holland,  the  group  of  neutral  countries 
whose  imports  have  been  most  affected  by  the  naval  operations 
of  the  Allies  and  by  the  procedure  adopted  in  their  Prize  Courts, 
amounted  to  274,037,000  dollars  as  compared  to  126,763,000 
dollars  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1913.  It  is  nseless  to 
take  into  account  the  corresponding  figures  of  1914  because  of 
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the  dislocation  of  trade  caused  by  the  outbreak  of  war,  but 
taking  the  pre-war  months  of  1914,  the  figures  for  1913,  1914, 
and  1915  were  as  follows : — 

1913 97.480.000  dollaiB 

1914 88,132,000      ,. 

1916 234.960,000      „ 

Paragraph  (16)  stated  that  in  view  of  Buch  figures  it  appeared 
impossible  to  accept  the  contention  that  the  new  Prize  Court 
regulations  had  practically  destroyed  much  of  the  export  trade 
of  the  United  States  to  neutral  countries  in  Europe.  Paragraph 
(17)  stated  that  British  trade  to  neutral  countries  adjacent  to 
Germany  bad  alao  been  greatly  reduced,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Paragraphs  (18),  (19),  and  (20)  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  so- 
called  "common  stock"  of  merchandise  in  neutral  countries, 
that  is,  merchandise  which  might  or  might  not  be  ultimately 
exported  to  enemy  countries,  but  which  was  at  all  events  de- 
finitely consigned  to  the  neutral  country  in  the  first  instance. 
With  regard  to  this,  the  British  Note  contended  that  cases  in 
which  goods  were  ostensibly  designed  to  be  part  of  the  common 
stock  of  aneutral  country  adjacent  to  Germany  must  be  investi- 
gated with  extreme  care.  In  paragraphs  (21)  and  (2*2)  it  is  ex- 
plained that  all  kinds  of  devices  were  customarily  adopted  in 
order  to  get  goods  through  the  Allied  Fleets,  many  of  the  con- 
signees in  neutral  ports,  especially  Swedish  ports,  often  being 
humble  individuals  who  had  never  previously  been  importers  of 
the  goods  concerned,  whilst  in  other  cases  the  consignees  had 
no  real  existence.  Paragraph  (23)  therefore  states  the  important 
general  conclusion  that  "  in  the  presence  of  facts  such  as  those 
indicated  above,  the  United  States  Government  will,  it  is  believed, 
agree  with  His  Majesty's  Government  that  no  belligerent  could 
in  modem  times  submit  to  be  bound  by  a  rule  that  no  goods 
could  be  seized  unless  they  were  accompanied  by  papers  which 
established  their  destination  to  an  enemy  country,  and  that  all 
detentions  of  ships  and  goods  must  uniformly  be  based  on  proofs 
obtained  at  the  time  of  seizure.  To  press  any  such  theory  is 
tantamount  to  asking  that  all  trade  between  neutral  ports  shall 
be  free  and  would  thus  render  nugatory  the  exercise  of  sea 
power  and  destroy  the  pressure  which  the  command  of  the  sea 
enables  the  Allies  to  impose  upon  their  enemy. ' '  After  this  im- 
portant declaration,  paragraphs  (24)  and  (25)  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  situation  was  parallel  to  that  existing  in  the 
American  Civil  War,  when  the  Federals  blockaded  the  South, 
and  extended  the  doctrine  of  "  continuous  voyage,"  in  order  to 
stop  goods  going  in  through  neutral  ports  of  access.  Paragraph 
(26)  noted,  as  an  instance  of  the  evident  passage  of  goods  through 
neutral  territory  to  Germany,  the  vast  increase  of  the  Swedish 
importsof  lard  in  1915.  Paragraphs  (27),  (28),  and  (29)  pointed 
out  that  the  total  net  imports  of  a  given  article  of  a  neutral 
country  during  peace  indicated  with  accuracy  the  requirements 
of  that  country,  and  hence  the  British  Government  were  taking 
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steps  to  limit  the  imports  of  each  neatral  nation  contiguous  to 
Germany  to  the  real  reqniremeDts,  for  purposes  of  home  con- 
sumption, of  each  such  country,  as  ascertained  in  this  manner. 
Paragraphs  (30)  and  (31)  further  explained  the  agreements  with 
the  neutral  nations  and  firms,  and  the  Prize  Court  regulations, 
which  were  being  made  to  effect  this  purpose,  Paragraphs  (32), 
(33),  (34),  and  (35)  dealt  with  the  American  contention  that  the 
Allied  blockade  was  illegal  because  it  was  not  "  effective."  The 
Note  asserted  that  the  number  of  ships  which  got  through  the 
cordon  was  small  in  proportion  to  the  number  detained,  and  in 
regard  to  the  inability  of  the  Alhes  to  blockade  the  Baltic  coast 
of  Germany,  and  their  consec|uent  powerlessness  to  prevent 
overseas  trade  between  Scandmavia  and  Germany,  the  Note 
maintained  that  if  it  were  admitted  that  it  was  legitimate  to 
atop  commerce  with  Germany,  even  though  that  commerce  was 
going  to  Germany  through  a  neutral  port,  it  was  difficult  to  see 
why  it  should  be  held  that  the  interposition  of  a  few  miles  of 
sea  made  any  difference.  Paragraph  (36)  explained  that  the 
reason  why  cotton  had  been  recently  declared  contraband  was, 
not  that  such  a  declaration  would  render  the  prevention  of  cot- 
ton passing  any  more  complete,  but  that  it  might  in  future  be 
confiscated  and  not  merely  stopped  and  restored  to  the  owners. 
Paragraphs  (37)  and  (38)  dealt  with  the  American  contention 
that  the  Allied  measures  in  question  were  "admittedly  retaUa- 
tory  and  therefore  illegal,"  The  Note  asserted  that  in  fact  it 
was  not  admitted  that  the  measures  passed  the  bounds  fixed  by 
International  Law,  but  even  if  they  did  so,  the  principle  of  retah- 
ation  was  recognised  by  International  Law.  If  one  belligerent 
broke  any  given  International  Law,  then  the  opposing  belligerent 
was  at  liberty  to  do  the  same,  even  though  neutrals  might  inci- 
dentally be  adversely  affected  thereby.  The  German  Government 
itself  was  in  agreement  with  the  British  Government  on  this  point, 
since  the  German  Government,  when  announcing  the  new  form 
of  submarine  war  on  February  4,  1915,  justified  this  measure  as 
a  retaliation  for  the  alleged  infringements  of  International  Mari- 
time Law  by  Great  Britain.  Paragraphs  (39)  to  (44)  dealt  with 
the  means  of  redress  which  United  States  citizens  and  other 
neutrals  possessed  when  they  had  suffered,  or  believed  them- 
selves to  have  suffered,  unjustifiable  injury  or  loss  through  the 
maritime  activities  of  the  Allies.  The  Note  explained  here  that 
it  was  not  the  case  that  British  Prize  Courts  merely  applied  the 
"  municipal  "  regulations  of  Great  Britain,  but  that  on  the  con- 
trary on  certain  points  they  were  specifically  empowered  to 
apply  International  Law,  and  to  say  whether  a  given  Admiralty 
action  was  in  accordance  with  International  Law,  and  if  the 
action  were  not  so,  to  disallow  it  on  that  account.  The  Courts 
were  thus  a  protection  to  neutrals,  and  the  British  Government 
expected  neutrals  to  apply  to  the  Prize  Courts  before  resorting 
to  diplomatic  action.  Paragraph  (46)  referred  to  four  cases 
which  arose  during  the  Amencan  Civil  War,  namely,  the  cases 
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of  the  Magidenne,  Don  Josi,  Labuan,  and  Sazon,  which  the 
British  Note  contended  established  the  principle  that  Prize 
Courts  should  be  applied  to  before  any  claims  ought  to  be 
made  through  diplomatic  channels.  The  next  few  paragraphs 
dealt  with  minor  points  of  procedure,  such  as  the  imposition  of 
charges  upon  ships  whose  cargoes  were  released,  and  the  claims 
to  compensation  made  by  owners  of  ships  whose  cargoes  were 
released.  In  paragraphs  (49)  and  (50)  the  Note  reaffirmed  the 
desire  of  the  Allied  Governments  to  cause  neutrals  as  little  in- 
convenience as  possible,  but  stated  also  that  if  the  changes  ad- 
vocated by  America  were  adopted,  that  is,  visiting  exclusively 
at  sea  and  not  intercepting  goods  notoriously  destined  for  the 
enemy  it  they  happened  to  be  carried  by  a  neutral  ship  and  ad- 
dressed to  a  neutral  consignee,  then  obviously  the  Allies  would 
not  be  able  to  persist  effectively  in  their  attempt  to  deprive  the 
enemy  of  the  resources  which  he  required  to  prosecute  the  war. 
The  last  paragraph,  number  (61i,  stated  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment were  glad  to  hear  that  the  United  States  intended  to 
champion  the  integrity  of  neutral  rights,  and  called  attention  to 
the  violations  of  International  Law  by  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  finally  concluded  by  saying  that  "  His  Majesty's 
Government  would  welcome  any  combination  of  neutral  nations 
under  the  lead  of  the  United  States  which  would  exert  an  effec- 
tive influence  to  prevent  the  violation  of  neutral  rights,  and  they 
cannot  believe  that  they  or  their  AlUes  have  much  to  fear  from 
any  combination  for  the  protection  of  those  rights  which  takes 
an  impartial  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  conduct  of  this  war, 
and  judges  it  by  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  generally  ac- 
cepted provisions  of  International  Law  and  by  the  rules  of  hu- 
manity that  have  hitherto  been  approved  by  the  civilised  world." 

An  appendix  was  added  to  this  Note  giving  details  of  the 
four  cases  of  ships  seized  during  the  American  Civil  War— the 
vessels  named  Magidenne,  the  Don  Jos^,  the  Labuan,  and  the 
Saxon — which  cases  the  British  Government  believed  (as 
mentioned  above)  bore  oat  their  contentions. 

Other  controversies  with  Great  Britain  on  less  general 
questions,  such  as  the  seizure  of  mails,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  and  the  British  "  black  lists  "  of  American 
firms  trading  with  Germans  (see  British  History)  continued 
throughout  the  year. 

The  condition  of  Mexico  was  a  constant  source  of  trouble  to 
the  American  Administration,  but  Mr,  "Wilson's  avoidance  of 
war  was  approved  by  public  opinion  as  a  whole— although  Mr. 
Roosevelt  accused  the  President  of  "  weakness  "  (see  Mexico). 

In  the  domestic  history  of  the  United  States  the  first  place 
must  be  given,  of  coarse,  to  the  Presidential  Election.  The 
situation  was  one  of  great  interest.  Mr.  Wilson  had  been  elected 
in  1912  on  a  minority  vote,  and  owed  his  success  entirely  to  the 
secession  of  the  so-called  Progressives,  the  followers  of  ex-Presi- 
dent Boosevelt,   from    the   orthodox   Bepublican   party.     The 
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triangular  conteBt  had  broaght  about  a  Democratic  victory, 
which  auder  simpler  and  more  normal  conditions  would  have 
been  impoesible.  Early  in  the  year  it  appeared  very  possible 
that  Mr.  Eoosevelt  woald  again  take  the  field  as  Progressive 
candidate,  but  even  on  the  assumption  that'  a  reunion  of  the 
Bepublicans  and  Progressives  took  place  (as  it  ultimately  did 
take  place),  the  result  of  the  election  was  admittedly  doubtful 
in  the  hight'st  degree.  Mr.  Wilson's  prestige  had  been  greatly 
enhanced  during  his  term  of  office,  and  even  his  critics  now 
admitted  that  he  had  good  prospects  of  re-election,  even  on  a 
"  straight  fight "  between  Eepublioans  and  Democrats.  The 
first  stage  of  every  PresidentiaJ  contest  is  fought,  of  course,  in 
the  National  Conventions  of  the  great  political  parties,  and  these 
were  held  in  June.  The  proceedings  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention, which  was  held  at  St.  Louis,  were  not  of  a  very  exciting 
character,  since  there  was  no  serious  competition  for  the  candi- 
dature. Dr.  Wilson  was  the  only  possible  candidate,  and  he 
was  adopted  by  acclamation  on  June  15.  Mr.  Thomas  R 
Marshall  was  also  renominated  as  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency. The  programme  of  the  Democrats  comprised  the  same 
principles  that  the  party  had  adopted  and  defended  during  the 
previous  four  years,  such  as  relatively  low  tariffs,  war  on 
"  graft  "  and  on  the  great  trusts,  a  very  moderate  armaments 
programme,  and  an  unaggressive  foreign  policy,  the  Left  wing 
of  the  Democrats  being  pacifist  in  tendency. 

The  Hepublican  and  Progressive  Conventions,  both  of  which 
were  held  at  Chicago  in  June,  were  much  more  dramatic  in 
character.  Mr.  Ko(»evelt  decided  in  April  to  accept  the  pro- 
posal of  his  supporters  to  attempt  to  nommate  him  as  candidate, 
not  of  the  Progressive  but  of  the  regular  Bepublican  party. 
Both  the  Bepublicans  and  the  Progressives  were  anxious  to 
avoid  any  repetition  of  the  mistake  which  they  had  made  four 
years  before,  and  thus  Mr.  Boosevelt  made  the  attempt  to  regain 
the  support  of  the  orthodox  Bepublicana,  whilst  reserving  to 
himself  the  right  to  stand  as  Progressive  nominee  if  he  failed 
to  obtain  nomination  as  Republican  candidate  Mr.  Roosevelt 
stood  for  a  policy  of  high  protection  and  greatly  increased  arma- 
ments. He  was  also  an  advocate  of  a  foreign  policy  much  less 
pacific  than  that  of  Dr.  Wilson,  and  he  was  a  somewhat  extreme 
member  of  the  influential,  if  not  very  numerous,  pro-British 
party  in  America.  It  wan  universally  held  that  the  election  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  to  the  Presidency  would  greatly  increase  the  risk 
of  war  with  Germany.  The  proceedings  at  the  BepubUcan  Con- 
vention proved,  however,  that  this  party  had  not  forgiven  him 
for  the  schism  which  he  had  caused  at  the  previous  election,  and 
that  Republicans  generally  disliked  his  chauvinism.  The  third 
candidate,  whose  chances  had  to  he  regarded  seriously,  was 
Judge  Hughes,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  nominee  of  the  Be- 
pubtican  party. 

The  Republicans  introduced  an  innovation  into  the  coustitu- 
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tion  of  their  Convention.  Hitherto  the  representation  of  the 
States  in  the  Convention  had  been  based  (as  in  the  Democratic 
Convention)  on  population,  but  this  year  the  representation  of 
the  Southern  States  was  reduced,  on  the  ground  that  in  spite  of 
their  large  population  they  brought  httle  real  strength  to  the 
Republican  party,  because  these  States  were  overwhelmingly 
Democratic.  Mr.  Justice  Hughes  had  been  Governor  of  New 
York,  and  he  was  known  as  a  man  of  the  very  highest  integrity. 
His  policy  was  akin  to  that  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  domestic  politics, 
but  in  foreign  policy  he  was  much  less  chauvinistic.  The  re- 
salt  of  the  voting  in  the  Convention  was  a  striking  victory  for 
the  moderate  man.  Of  the  899  members  of  the  Convention, 
only  eighty-one  voted  for  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  thus  Mr.  Hughes 
was  duly  elected  as  Republican  candidate.  Mr.  Hughes,  on 
hearing  that  he  had  been  selected,  telegraphed  accepting  the 
nomination,  and  resigned  hie  seat  on  the  Bench. 

Mr.  Hughes  having  been  selected  as  the  Republican  candi- 
date, it  only  remained  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  decide  whether  he 
would  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity,  which  he  undoubtedly 
possessed,  of  becoming  the  candidate  of  the  "Progressive" 
malcontents.  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  leading  Progressives  rea- 
lised, however,  that  they  would  have  no  chance  of  success 
against  either  of  the  two  greater  parties,  and,  indeed,  that  the 
only  possible  result  of  a  Progressive  intervention  would  be  to 
make  the  election  of  Mr.  Wilson  certain.  The  Progressive 
Convention  at  Chicago  therefore  decided  not  to  run  a  candidate. 

The  issues  at  stake  in  the  elections  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  of  fundamental  importance.  In  foreign  politics  there  was 
no  essential  difference  between  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Wilson, 
since  each  represented  the  moderates  within  his  own  party. 
Nor  did  the  differences  in  regard  to  internal  affairs  involve  any 
serious  conflict  of  principles.  The  election  campaign  was, 
therefore,  not  very  momentous,  and  it  was,  happily,  completely 
devoid  of  disagreeable  personalities,  at  least  so  far  as  the  princi- 
pals and  their  chief  supporters  were  concerned.  Both  parties 
having  chosen  candidates  who  were  serious,  responsible,  dignified 
statesmen,  each  worthy  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  greatest  demo- 
cracy in  history,  the  contest  was  kept  on  a  very  high  level  of 
controversy. 

If,  however,  the  issues  involved  were  not  of  great  historic 
importance,  the  election,  as  a  mere  election,  was  of  an  extra- 
ordinarily exciting  character.  Up  to  the  appointed  6ay,  and,  as 
will  be  seen,  even  after  the  day,  no  man  could  predict  which 
candidate  would  be  successful. 

The  elections  took  place,  as  always,  on  the  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  November,  which  fell  this  year  on  the  seventh 
day  of  the  month.  A  new  feature  in  the  elections  was  the  num- 
ber of  women  voters.  Illinois  and  eleven  Western  States  having 
adopted  Woman  Suffrage.  There  were  about  2,000,000  female 
voters  on  the  register,  600,000  being  in  Illinois.     It  was  sup- 
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posed  that  the  contest  would  tarn  on  the  vote  of  a  few  large 
"  doubtful "  States,  especially  New  York  and  Illinois  (possessing 
forty-five  and  twenty-nine  votes  in  the  Electoral  College  respec- 
tively), since  many  of  the  States  were  notoriously  either  Re- 
publican or  Democratic  The  old  Southern  States  were  certain 
to  support  Dr.  Wilson,  and  most  of  the  New  England  States 
were  equally  reliable  supporters  of  Mr.  Hughes. 

The  result,  however,  falsified  most  of  the  predictions  in  re- 
gard to  the  distribution  of  the  votes  of  the  States.  Mr.  Hughes 
won  both  New  York  and  IlIiaoiB.  The  entire  American  public 
were  so  impressed  with  this,  that  it  was  confidently  announced 
on  November  8  that  Mr.  Hughes  had  been  elected,  and  even 
the  Democratic  newspapers  admitted  that  this  must  be  so. 
The  results  from  the  Western  States  are  always  known  later, 
however,  and  as  these  began  to  come  in  it  became  apparent  that 
in  the  West  and  Middle  West  there  had  been  a  veritable  ava- 
lanche in  favour  of  the  Democrats.  It  was  known  that  the 
West  was  strongly  pacifist  in  sentiment,  and  had  therefore  been 
influenced  both  by  Dr.  Wilson's  avoidance  of  war  and  still  more 
by  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  Radical  wing  of  the 
Democrats,  bat  the  great  strength  of  this  peace-sentiment  hard 
not  been  realised  in  the  Eastern  States.  On  November  9  the 
result  was  clearly  doubtful ;  and  ultimately  Dr.  Wilson  won  by 
a  small  majority  of  votes  in  the  Electoral  College,  276  to  255. 

The  following  States  voted  for  Dr.  Wilson,  their  number 
of  votes  in  the  Electoral  College  being  given  in  brackets : 
Alabama  (12),  Arizona  (3),  Arkansas  (9),  California  (13),  Colorado 
(6).  Florida  (6),  Georgia  (14),  Idaho  (4),  Kansas  (10),  Kentucky 
(13),LouiBiana  (10),  Maryland  (8),  Mississippi  (10),  Missouri  (18), 
Montana  (4),  Nebraska  (8),  Nevada  (3),  N.  Carolina  (12),  N. 
Dakota  (5),  New  Hampshire  (4),  New  Mexico  (3),  Ohio  (24), 
Oklahoma  (10),  S.  Carohna  (9),  Tennessee  (12),  Texas  (20),  Utah 
(4),  Virginia  (12),  Washington  (7),  Wyoming  (3). 

And  the  remaining  States  voted  for  Mr.  Hughes,  their  number 
of  votes  being  as  shown  :  Connecticut  (7),  Delaware  (3),  Illinois 
(29),  Indiana  (15),  Iowa  (13),  Maine  (6),  Massachusetts  (18), 
Michigan  (15) ,  Minnesota  (12),  New  Jersey  (14) ,  New  York  (45), 
Oregon  (5),  Pennsylvania  (38),  Rhode  Island  (5),  S.  Dakota  (5), 
Vermont  (4),  W.  Virginia  (8),  Wisconsin  (13). 

Mr.  Wilson's  popular  majority  was  only  400,000.  The 
Socialists  ran  a  candidate,  as  nsual,  but  (also  as  nsual)  the 
number  of  Socialist  votes  was  relatively  very  small.  The 
parliamentary  elections  synchronised,  of  course,  with  the  Presi- 
dential Election.  The  Democrats  retained  a  majority  in  the 
Senate,  but  to  the  House  of  Representatives  the  two  great 
parties  were  returned  in  almost  eqnal  strength,  the  balance  thus 
being  held  by  the  few  independent  members.  Montana  had 
the  distinction  of  retoming  the  first  woman  member  to  Congress, 
Miss  Jeanette  Rankin.  Early  in  the  election  campaign  it  was 
thought  that  the  German-American  votes  would  be  cast  almost 
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unanimously  against  President  Wilson,  owing  to  his  antagonism 
to  Germany  on  the  submarine  issue,  but  in  the  event  the 
"  German  "  vote  was  divided,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
supporting  Mr.  Hughes  being  sufiBcient  to  deter  many  of  the 
German  electors  from  giving  any  aid  to  the  Republicans. 

Throughout  the  year  an  organisation  called  "  The  League 
to  Enforce  Peace  "  attracted  much  attention.  Although  large 
numbers  of  Americans  were  indifferent  to,  or  at  least  aloof  from, 
the  struggle  in  Europe,  there  was  a  distinct  development  of  a 
different  spirit  in  many  thoughtful  circles,  a  sentiment  unlike 
the  old  spirit  of  American  isolation.  Whilst  no  true  Americana 
desired  to  be  partisans  in  any  mere  European  quarrel,  a  feeling 
was  growing  that  the  United  States  had  responsibihties  towards 
humanity  at  large  which  she  ought  not  to  shirk.  It  began  to 
be  propounded  that  permanent  peace  the  world  over  ought  to 
be  secured  by  the  collective  guarantee  of  all  civilised  nations. 
It  was  this  principle,  the  theory  of  compulsory  arbitration  in 
cases  of  international  disputes,  which  the  new  League  to  En- 
force Peace  was  founded  to  advocate.  At  the  end  of  May,  Dr. 
Wilson  delivered  an  important  address  before  this  league.  He 
dealt  at  length  with  the  great  war  then  raging  and  with  the 
problems  of  peace  and  war  in  general.  With  the  causes  and 
objects  of  the  present  war,  America  had,  he  said,  no  concern. 
But  her  own  rights  and  privileges  were  affected  hy  the  warfare, 
and  she  was  as  much  concerned  as  the  belligerents  to  see  that 
the  peace,  when  it  came,  should  assume  an  aspect  of  permanence. 
Americans,  said  the  President,  believed  in  certain  fundamental 
political  principles,  such  as  the  right  of  any  people  to  choose 
the  sovereignty  under  which  it  should  live,  the  liberty  of  small 
nations,  and  the  right  of  the  world  to  be  freed  from  fear  of 
a  disturbance  of  peace  due  to  the  aggression  of  any  Power. 
Americans  held  these  principles  with  such  sincerity  that  the 
President  was,  he  said,  certain  that  he  was  speaking  for  his 
countrymen  when  he  declared  that  "  the  United  States  is  willing 
to  become  a  partner  in  any  feasible  association  of  nations 
formed  in  order  to  realise  these  objects  and  make  them  secure 
against  violation." 

This  declaration  found  favour  in  many  quarters,  but  in 
others,  more  conservative,  it  was  condemned  as  a  proposal  to 
engage  in  one  of  those  "entangling  alliances"  which  it  was 
the  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States  to  eschew.  In  truth, 
however,  the  new  proposal  had  little  in  common  with  any 
partial  policy  of  alliances. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  American  people  remained 
extremely  satisfactory.  The  expenditure  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  increasing,  but  the  growing  wealth  of  the  people 
enabled  them  to  bear  easily  these  increases.  The  national 
expenditure  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  was  716,367,674 
dollars,  and  the  revenue  was  777,480,487  dollars.  The  revenue 
was  the  highest  ever  recorded,  bat  the  expenditure  was  about 
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8,000,000  dollars  below  that  ot  the  previous  year.  Many 
Americans  made  handsome  profits  from  the  armament  buaineaa, 
aod  in  the  miitter  of  the  sale  of  munitions,  the  United  States 
afforded  enormous  assistance  to  the  Entente  Powers.  Thus  in 
the  second  half  of  the  year  1915  the  United  States  exported 
to  the  Entente  countries  arms  and  goods  classed  as  "  mainly 
suitable  for  war  supplies"  to  the  value  of  no  less  than 
85,000,OOOZ. 

In  July  Congress  adopted  a  scheme  for  a  considerable 
expansion  of  the  Navy.  The  programme  provided  for  the  con- 
struction of  four  "Dreadnought"  battleships  and  four  battle- 
cruisers,  besides  minor  craft,  during  the  next  three  years,  and 
over  60,000,000^.  was  to  be  spent  in  the  first  year  alone.  Up 
to  this  date  the  American  fleet  included  no  battle-cruisers. 
The  construction  of  the  eight  capital  ships  was  advertised  to 
begin  at  once,  but  in  fact  no  serious  progress  with  the  work 
had  been  made  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  most  important  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  Federal 
Administration  was  the  retirement  of  the  War  Secretary,  Mr. 
L.  M.  Garrison,  in  February.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Newton 
D.  Baker,  who  had  been  Mayor  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

During  the  summer  keen  sympathy  was  felt  in  America  for 
the  Irish  rebels,  and  on  July  29  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  British  Government  would  exercise 
clemency  in  the  treatment  of  these  men. 

On  December  5  the  President  read  his  message  to  Congress,  . 
which  was  of  a  very  unsensational  character,  and  dealt  mainly 
with  proposed  legislation  relating  to  railways. 

At  the  end  of  the  year.  Dr.  Wilson  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  whole  world  by  suddenly  intervening  diplomatically  in 
the  great  war.  On  December  20  the  President  addressed  a 
Peace  Note  to  all  the  belligerent  Powers,  the  main  object  of 
which  was  to  request  them  to  state  in  definite  language  the 
aims  for  which  they  were  fighting  and  the  terms  on  which  they 
would  consent  to  make  peace.  The  Note  to  Great  Britain,  be- 
gan by  statmg  that  the  suggestions  were  offered  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  and  that  the  move  was  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  recent  peace  proposal  of  the  Central  Powers.  "  The 
President  suggests  that  an  early  occasion  be  sought  to  call  out 
from  all  the  nations  now  at  war  such  an  avowal  of  their  respec- 
tive views  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  the  war  might  be  con- 
cluded and  the  arrangements  which  would  be  deemed  satisfactory 
as  a  guarantee  against  its  renewal  or  the  kindling  of  any  similax 
conflict  in  the  future  as  would  make  it  possible  frankly  to  com- 
pare them."  Dr.  Wilson  "  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
objects  which  the  statesmen  of  the  belligerents  on  both  sides 
have  in  mind  in  this  war  are  virtually  the  same,  as  stated  in 
general  terms  to  their  own  people  and  to  the  world."  Ea-ch 
side,  continued  the  President,  desired  to  see  small  nations  made 
secure  against  aggression  ;  each  desired  itself  to  be  secure,  and 
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would  be  jealouB  of  the  [orm&tion  of  any  more  rival  leagaes  to 
preserve  an  uncertain  balance  of  power ;  but  each  was  ready 
to  consider  the  formation  of  a  league  of  all  nations  to  pre- 
serve peace  throughout  the  world ;  but,  again,  each  deemed  it 
necessary  first  to  decide  the  issues  of  the  present  war,  before 
considering  any  world-league.  Dr.  Wilson  declared  that  the 
United  States  and  other  neutrals  were  deeply  interested  in  the 
termmation  of  the  war,  and  no  less  interested  than  the  belli- 
gerents in  the  maintenance  of  future  peace.  He  emphasised 
the  terrible  evils  of  the  conflict,  and  of  the  idea  of  a  war  of 
attrition,  and  said  that  in  the  continuance  of  the  war  there  was 
risk  that  "an  injury  be  done  to  civilisation  itself  which  can 
never  be  atoned  or  repaired."  The  Note  ended  by  again  calling 
upon  the  belligerents  to  state  their  peace-terms  in  definite 
languaga 

Similar  Notes  were  sent  by  the  American  President  to  all 
the  belligerent  Powers.  The  reply  of  the  Central  Powers  is 
summarised  elsewhere.  That  of  the  Entente  had  not  been  de- 
hvered  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

II.  CANADA. 

The  history  of  the  greatest  of  the  Oversea  Dominions  in 
1916  reveals  many  points  of  interest,  although  the  country  was 
not,  like  Australia,  the  scene  of  a  momentous  pohtical  battle 
between  two  conceptions  of  empire,  two  theories  of  Britannic 
unity.  In  Canada  there  could  be  no  such  battle,  because  the 
electors  as  a  whole  were  firmly  rooted  in  the  main  principles  of 
historic  Liberalism  and  of  Colonial  freedom,  and  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  extreme  imperialists  to  carry  the  nation  in 
another  direction  would  have  been  foredoomed  to  failure. 

Nevertheless,  in  her  own  way  Canada  was  very  active  in 
the  cause  which  the  British  Empire  had  adopted,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  New  Year  was  signalised  in  a  striking  manner 
by  Sir  Robert  Borden,  the  Premier,  who  announced  that  the 
establishment  of  the  Canadian  Foreign  Service  Army  would  be 
forthwith  raised  from  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  half  a  million 
men.  The  step  was  a  bold  and  ambitious  one,  for  the  number 
of  Canadian  soldiers  at  the  beginning  of  January  was  only 
212,000.  The  Prime  Minister  announced  this  step  in  a  message 
to  the  Canadian  people,  in  which  he  also  affirmed  the  intention 
of  the  Canadian  Government  and  nation  to  fight  the  war  out, 
no  matter  how  heavy  the  sacrifice,  until  victory  had  been  won 
and  an  enduring  peace  secured  by  the  reduction  of  Germany 
to  mihtary  impotence. 

The  Dominion  Parliament  was  opened  for  preliminary  busi- 
ness, including  the  election  of  a  new  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  (Mr.  Albert  Sevigny,  the  member  for  Dorchester), 
on  January  14,  but  the  formal  opening  by  the  Governor-General, 
the  Duke  of  Connaught,  did  not  take  place  until  the  following 
day.    The  Duke's  Speech  from  the  Throne  forecasted  only  two 
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important  measares,  these  being  the  extension  of  the  life  of 
Parliament  for  one  year  and  a  Bill  to  provide  (or  greater  arma- 
ments. The  Speech  also  mentioned  the  fact  that  120,000 
Canadian  soldiers  had  already  left  the  country  for  the  seat  of 
war,  and  that  nearly  an  equal  number  were  in  training  at  home 
The  Premier's  announcement  of  a  half-million  army  had  been 
received  with  enthusiasm,  and  volanteers  were  pouring  in.  The 
previous  harvest  bad,  the  Speech  concluded,  been  excellent,  and 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  was  remarkable. 

On  February  15  the  Dominion  Minister  of  Finance,  Mr. 
Thomas  White,  delivered  bis  Budget  speech,  which  under  the 
circumstances  existing  could  not,  of  course,  be  satisfactory. 
The  additional  taxation  recently  imposed  had,  he  explained, 
yielded  more  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  the  revenue  for 
the  year  1915-16  would  be  34,000,000i.  instead  of  the  30,000.000/. 
which  had  been  estimated.  Apart  from  the  war  expenditure 
the  position  of  the  national  £iances  was  satisfactory.  The 
speaker  referred  to  the  fact  that  in  the  previous  November  when 
the  Government  had  issued  a  war-loan  of  10,000,000^  at  97^ 
in  the  shape  of  10  year  bonds  yielding  5  per  cent.,  the  sum 
required  bad  been  subscribed  twice  over.  Accordingly,  the 
second  10,000,000/.  had  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  British 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  munitions  in 
Canada.  On  March  31,  it  was  expected,  said  the  Minister,  that 
the  National  Debt  would  amount  altogether  to  116,000,000!., 
which  would  be  an  increase  of  26,000,000/.  in  the  financial  year.* 
The  total  trade  for  the  year  would  amount  to  about  240,000,000i. 
Although  the  greater  part  of  the  burden  of  the  war  expenditure 
must  be  placed  upon  their  children  and  grandchildren,  some 
part  of  the  military  expenditure  would  be  met  by  taxation. 
The  previous  year's  estimates  had  allowed  for  an  army  of 
100,000  men,  but  the  troops  raised  already  numbered  250,000, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  before  long  Canada  would  possess  an 
army  of  500,000  men,  so  that  the  House  must  he  prepared  to 
sanction  higher  taxation. 

Further  particulars  of  the  Canadian  finances  may  be  added 
here.  The  total  cost  of  the  war  during  the  financial  year  end- 
ing March  31,  1916,  was  $150,000,000.,  of  which  less  than 
37,000,000  had  been  met  out  of  revenue.  The  total  cost  of 
the  war  from  August  4,  1914,  to  Miirch  31,  1916,  had  been 
S2]3,000,000.  The  anticipated  expenditure  for  the  year  1916-17 
was,  of  course,  much  greater,  and  although  the  part  played  by 
Canada  in  the  war  was  relatively,  as  well  as  actually  small  com- 
pared to  the  efforts  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  yet  the  national 
debt  of  the  North  American  Dominion  was  being  most  seriously 
increased.  Of  the  new  taxes  imposed  the  most  important  were 
those  on  profits,  the  alterations  in  the  tariff  not  being  large. 
Thus  the  new  law  compelled  all  incorporated  companies  to  pay 
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a  tax  of  25  per  cent,  on  all  profits  exceeding  7  per  cent.,  and 
similarly  in  the  case  of  ordinary  partnerships  and  private  in- 
dividuals 25  per  cent,  of  all  profits  above  10  per  cent,  had  to  be 
made  over  to  the  state.  Certain  forms  of  industry  were  ex- 
empted from  these  new  taxes,  however,  the  most  important 
exemption  being  agriculture  in  all  its  varieties  ;  and  the  law  did 
not  apply  to  companies  with  a  capital  of  less  than  $50,000. 
The  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  Dominion  for  the  financial 
year  then  forthcoming,  that  is  1916-17,  was  estimated  at 
27,000,000/,,  and  the  capital  expenditure,  other  than  that  on  the 
war,  at  6,000,000i.  No  reUable  estimate  could  be  given  of  the 
prospective  war  expenditure,  but  at  the  beginning  of  May  Sir 
Robert  Borden  ask^  the  House  of  Commons  to  vote  50,OO0,0O0Z. 
for  war  purposes,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
resolution  carried  unanimously. 

On  February  3  a  disastrous  event  occurred,  the  Dominion 
Parliament  Buildings  at  Ottawa  being  almost  completely 
destroyed  by  fire.  Fortunately  but  few  Members  were  in  the 
building  at  the  time  and  only  about  half  a  dozen  lives  were  lost, 
these  including,  however,  two  lady  guests  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  origin  of  the  fire  was  unknown,  bat 
many  persons  suspected  incendiarism  by  German  sympathisers. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  two  great  parties  agreed  to  extend 
the  life  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  by  one  year,  a  general 
election  (which  would  under  normal  conditions  have  been  due) 
being  deemed  undesirable  during  the  war.  ■  This  truce  by  no 
means  extended  to  the  provincial  legislatures,  however.  For 
instance,  in  April  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Quebec  was  dis- 
solved by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  although  a  general  election 
was  not  necessarily  due  until  1917,  and  the  elections  were  fixed 
for  May  22.  The  result  was  a  most  extraordinary  victory  for 
the  Liberals,  who  increased  their  already  large  majority.  The 
Quebec  Assembly  possessed  81  seats,  and  of  these  the  Con- 
servatives won  only  7.  The  election  in  the  French  province 
turned  very  largely  upon  the  vexed  question  of  the  bilingual 
schools  in  Ontario,  the  Liberals  of  Quebec  as  well  as  those  of 
Ontario  holding  that  the  Ontario  Government  had  handicapped 
the  French  language  in  these  schools  in  a  grossly  unfair  and 
indeed  scandalous  manner.  The  Quebec  Government  had  pro- 
posed legislation  conferring  upon  municipalities  the  power  to 
vote  money  in  support  of  the  political  campaign  against  the 
educational  regulations  of  the  Ontario  Government,  and  this 
had  been  strongly  opposed  by  the  Conservative  Opposition. 
The  Conservatives,  led  by  Mr.  Cousineau,  held  that  this  was  an 
undesirable  interference  in  the  aS'airs  of  another  province,  and 
that,  in  any  case,  it  was  most  improper  for  municipalities  to  be 
allowed  to  levy  rates  in  support  of  what  was  essentially  the 
cause  of  a  political  party.  The  feeling  amongst  French  Can- 
adians was  intense,  however,  and  Mr.  Cousineau  went  down 
with  hie  party,  being  defeated  at  Jacques  Cartier  by  900  votes. 
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This  questioD  of  the  bilingual  schools  of  Ontario  attracted 
more  attention  in  the  Dominion  than  any  other  problem  of 
domestic  politics.  The  majority  of  the  Boman  Catholic  "  sepa- 
rate "  schools  in  Ontario  were  bilingual,  French  as  well  as 
English  being  used  in  them  as  a  medium  of  communication 
and  instruction.  Now  in  1913  the  Education  Department  of 
the  Ontario  Government  had  issued  a  circular  restricting  the 
use  of  French  as  a  medium  of  instruction  in  these  schools  to 
Form  I.,  although  certain  animportant  exceptions  to  this  rule 
were  allowed.  In  all  forms  above  the  lowest,  English  was  to 
be  the  sole  medium  of  instruction.  It  was  this  circular  which 
raised  the  storm  of  indignation  among  French  Canadians. 
The  circular,  it  should  be  noted,  in  no  way  affected  denomina- 
tional religions  teaching.  The  Trustees  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
separate  schools  of  the  city  of  Ottawa  refused  to  obey  the 
circular,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  close  all  the  schools  under 
their  control.  Prolonged  litigation  followed  in  the  Ontario  law- 
courts,  judgment  being  uniformly  given  against  the  Trustees. 
The  latter  persevered,  however.  They  held  that  this  restriction 
of  the  use  of  French  was  a  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  British 
North  America  Act,  1867,  and  that  the  Ontario  Government 
therefore  possessed  no  legal  power  to  issue  the  regulations. 
The  controversy  dragged  on  for  more  than  three  years,  the 
Trustees  ultimately  appealing  to  the  imperial  authority  in  the 
shape  of  the  Privy  Council.  On  November  2  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  delivered  judgment  on  the 
matter.  It  was  declared  that  the  provincial  Government  pos- 
sessed the  power  to  direct  in  what  language  education  should 
be  given,  and  the  appeal  of  the  Trustees  was  therefore  dismissed. 
Since  the  circular  did  not  restrict  the  rights  of  denominational 
religious  teaching  it  was  not  illegal.  A  second  case  connected 
with  the  first  was  also  heard  by  the  Privy  Council.  This  re- 
lated to  an  Act  passed  in  the  meantime  by  the  Ontario  legisla- 
ture restricting  the  powers  of  the  Trustees.  The  Privy  Council 
held  that  this  Act  was  ultra  vires,  since  it  withdrew  privileges 
secured  to  the  Trustees  by  the  British  North  America  Act.  It 
will  be  seen,  however,  that  on  the  more  important  point — the 
point  which  gave  rise  to  the  whole  dispute — -jadgment  went 
against  the  Trustees  and  in  favour  of  the  Ontario  Government. 

Similar  regulations  to  those  put  into  force  in  Ontario  were 
promulgated  in  Manitoba,  but  in  the  latter  province  the  problem 
of  bilingual  schools  was  of  much  smaller  magnitude. 

In  October  a  special  letter  from  the  Pope,  deahng  with  this 
question,  was  published  in  the  Boman  Catholic  newspapers. 
The  Pontiff  exhorted  both  the  English-speaking  and  French- 
speaking  Sections  of  his  flock  in  Canada  not  to  allow  the  con- 
tentions in  regard  to  the  language  difficulty  to  divide  them  from 
one  another,  and  to  remember  that  the  thing  which  was,  from 
their  point  of  view,  of  supreme  importance  was  to  have 
Catholic  schools. 
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It  was  not  only  ia  Quebec  that  a  general  election  was  held. 
Elections  also  took  place  in  Nova  Scotia  and  in  British  Gol- 
ambia,  and  in  both  these  provinces  the  Liberals  were  victorious. 
In  the  Pacific  province,  where  the  contests  took  place  in  Sep- 
tember, the  Conservative  defeat  was  scarcely  less  crushing  than 
in  Quebec,  for  that  party  secured  only  10  seats  out  of  47.  The 
Liberal  victories  in  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia  were  less  remark- 
able than  this  success  in  British  Columbia,  because  those  two 
eastern  provinces  are  normally  Liberal  strongholds.  The  cir- 
cumstances in  British  Columbia  were  altogether  different  The 
previous  legislature  in  that  province  had  been  overwhelmingly 
Conservative,  and  the  result  of  the  election  was  thus  a  severe 
blow  to  the  Conservative  Premier,  Mr.  W.  J.  Bowser.  The 
new  Liberal  Prime  Minister  was  Mr.  H.  C.  Brewster.  As  will 
he  seen,  the  indications  were  that  when  a  federal  general 
election  was  held,  the  prospects  of  the  Conservative  Administra- 
tion of  Sir  Robert  Borden  would  be  far  from  bright. 

The  movement  in  favour  of  Woman  Suffrage  continued  to 
make  rapid  progress  in  certaju  provinces.  In  Manitoba,  where 
the  Liberals  had  been  victorious  in  a  general  election  in  the 
previous  year,  the  legislature  passed  a  measure  endowing 
women  with  the  vote.  A  similar  Act  was  passed  by  the  Alberta 
diet  in  March. 

In  Western  CanEida  and  in  Ontario  the  advocates  of  the  pro- 
hibition of  alcohol  were  very  successful  in  their  propaganda. 
In  Manitoba  a  referendum  on  the  subject  of  prohibition  was 
held  on  March  13,  and  the  result  was  in  favour  of  prohibition 
by  48,769  votes  to  24,491.  In  Alberta  a  similar  referendum 
had  been  held  in  1915,  and  the  Act  carrying  out  the  verdict  of 
the  voters  was  passed  during  the  spring  session.  In  Saskat- 
chewan liquor  could  only  be  obtained  through  Government- 
owned  dispensaries.  In  British  Columbia  a  plebiscite  on  the 
matter  was  held  at  the  same  time  as  the  general  election,  and 
gave  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  change.  Finally,  in  the  greatest 
province,  Ontario,  the  Government  brought  in  and  Parliament 
passed  a  drastic  measure  of  prohibition. 

On  September  2,  the  Duke  oE  Connaught  relaid  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  Parliament  House  at  Ottawa.  In  the  autumn  the 
Duke  of  Connaught's  term  of  office  as  Governor-General  came 
to  a  close,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

During  the  last  few  months  of  the  year  desperate  efforts 
were  made  to  secure  recruits  for  the  Canadian  Army,  whose 
strength  was  still  much  below  its  rather  extravagant  establish- 
ment of  half  a  milhon  men.  Great  pressure,  both  legitimate 
and  illegitimate,  was  brought  to  bear  upon  yonng  men  to  induce 
them  to  join.  An  extreme  instance  of.  this  pressure  was  afforded 
by  the  announcement  made  in  November  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  yonng  men  who  had  neither  volunteered  for  the  army 
nor  been  engaged  in  national  work  deemed  essential  by  the 
authorities  would  henceforth  be  debarred  from  entering  the 
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Civil  Service.  The  total  strength  of  the  Array  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  about  380,000.  The  volunteers  had  been  secured 
almost  exclusively  from   the  English-speakiug  section  of  the 

Kpulation.  Amongst  French  Canadians  the  volunteers  num- 
red  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  total 
Canadian  casualties  up  to  the  end  of  August  were  38,000 ; 
and  up  to  the  end  of  Novemher,  66,000.  On  November  14,  it 
was  announced  that  Sir  Sam  Hughes,  Minister  of  Militia,  had 
resigned.  The  Minister  was  in  conflict  with  Sir  Robert  Borden 
on  various  points,  and  had  not  approved  of  the  treatment  of 
Canadian  troops  by  the  Imperial  authorities.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  A.  E.  Kemp. 

Another  Canadian  War  Loan  for  20,000,000?.  was  issued  in 
September,  and  more  than  double  the  amount  was  subscribed. 

ni.  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  year  saw  no  development  in  the  most  serious  issue  in 
Newfoundland  politics,  that  is,  the  relations  of  the  Colony  with 
the  Canadian  Federation.  The  question  of  a  great  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  British  Empire  after  the  war  was  much  discussed 
during  the  year,  but  it  was  significant  that  Newfoundland  as  an 
independent  unit  was  scarcely  ever  mentioned  in  these  discus- 
sions. Few  writers,  if  any,  referred  to  this  Colony  as  a  coequal 
partner  with  the  four  great  Dominions,  and  it  was  almost  uni- 
versally assumed  that  Newfoundland  would  ultimately  take  the 
natural  course  made  ready  for  her  by  the  British  North  America 
Act  and  become  a  Canadian  province. 

A  battahon  of  the  Newfoundland  regiment  served  in  France 
throughout  the  summer,  and  passed  through  some  of  the  most 
severe  fighting.  The  battalion  was  kept  up  to  full  strength  by 
means  of  steady  drafts  from  the  Colony,  these  always  being 
available  in  the  required  numbers.  In  May,  Sir  E.  P.  Morris, 
the  Prime  Minister,  came  to  England  and  visited  the  troops  of 
his  Colony  at  the  Front  in  France. 

A  useful  and  very  necessary  Act  was  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature in  June,  by  which  restrictions  were  placed  upon  the  kill- 
ing of  seals  in  Newfoundland  waters.  The  object  of  the  Act 
was  to  prevent  the  extermination  of  these  useful  animals.  The 
sealing  season  was  this  year  very  successful,  although  only  twelve 
vessels  took  part  in  the  hunting.  About  243,000  seals  were 
caught,  their  total  value  being  reckoned  at  over  200,000i. 

At  the  end  of  December,  1916,  total  prohibition  of  alcohol, 
which  had  been  decreed  by  plebiscite  in  the  previous  year,  was 
put  into  force  throughout  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 

IV.  MEXICO. 

Mexico,  once  the  leading  State  of  Latin  America,  but  in 
recent  years  reduced  to  a  condition  of  complete  anarchy,  began 
the  year  in  conditions  slightly  better  than  those  existing  twelve 
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months  earlier.  General  Catranza,  recently  leader  of  the  bo- 
called  Constitational  faction,  bad  established  some  semblance  of 
a  central  Government  in  Mexico  city,  and  he  had  been  recog- 
nised by  the  United  States  Government  as  de  facto  President 
of  Mexico.  Nevertheless,  General  Carranza's  control  of  the  re- 
public was  very  imperfect.  Large  districts  were  still  without 
any  effective  police-control,  and  Carranza's  erstwhile  rival  for 
the  leadership  of  the  Constitutionalists,  the  blood-stained  ruffian 
General  Villa,  roamed  about  the  wilder  parts  of  northern  Mexico 
with  a  large  following  of  armed  men.  This  Genera!  Villa  was 
no  better  than  a  magnified  bandit,  and  he  and  his  followers 
lived  by  wholesale  robbery  and  terrorism.  Serious  complications 
arose  in  March,  when  a  body  of  Villa's  bandits  made  a  raid 
across  the  United  States  frontier.  On  March  9  about  l.-'iOO 
armed  men  rode  across  into  the  State  of  New  Mexico  and  seized 
the  town  of  Columbus.  It  was  reported  that  the  httle  army 
was  led  by  Villa  himself.  The  town  was  raided  and  many 
buildings  were  set  on  fire  before  the  Mexicans  were  driven  out 
by  a  small  force  of  American  cavalry  which  arrived  on  the  scene. 
During  the  fighting  nine  American  troopers  were  killed,  and 
others  were  wounded,  Moreover,  whilst  in  the  town  the  bandits 
murdered  eleven  American  civilians.  The  United  States  execu- 
tive naturally  took  a  grave  view  of  this  incident,  and  Dr.  Wilson 
announced  at  once  that  a  force  would  be  dispatched  into  Mexico 
to  punish  General  Villa.  The  difficulty  involved  in  this  course 
of  action  was  that  it  might  give  offence  to  many  Mexicans  other 
than  Villa's  brigands.  Most  Mexicans  harboured  a  traditional 
dislike  of  Americans,  and  the  sight  of  foreign  troops  operating 
on  Mexican  territory  would  not  be  pleasing  to  them.  Dr.  Wilson 
was  careful,  however,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  avoid  wounding 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  Mexican  Government  and  the  rela- 
tively law-abiding  section  of  the  Mexican  people.  General 
Carranza  telegraphed  his  regrets  for  the  incident,  and  an  amic- 
able arrangement  was  reached  by  which  American  troops  were 
permitted  to  cross  the  frontier  in  pursuit  of  bandits,  on  the  basis 
of  a  reciprocal  permission  to  Mexican  troops  to  do  the  same  in 
corresponding  circumstances,  Mexican  dignity  thus  being  saved. 
The  agreement,  which  it  must  be  admitted  had  a  somewhat 
humorous  aspect,  was  worded  as  follows  :  "  The  United  States 
grants  permission  for  military  forces  of  the  de  facto  Government 
of  Mexico  to  cross  the  international  boundary  in  pursuit  of  law- 
less bands  of  armed  men  who  have  entered  Mexico  from  the 
United  States,  committed  outrages  on  Mexican  soil,  and  fled 
into  the  United  States,  on  the  understanding  that  the  de  facto 
Government  of  Mexico  grants  the  reciprocal  privilege  that  the 
military  forces  of  the  United  States  may  pursue  across  the  inter- 
national boundary  into  Mexican  territory  lawless  bands  of  armed 
men  who  have  entered  the  United  States  from  Mexico,  com- 
mitted outrages  on  American  soil,  and  fled  into  Mexico."  Co 
March  1.5  it  was  announced  that  an  American  force  under  the 
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command  of  Geneml  Pershiaghad  crossed  the  border,  and  hav- 
ing united  with  a  CarraDzista  force,  was  in  full  pursuit  of  Villa. 
On  March  29  a  flying  column  of  American  cavalry  came  up 
with  a  portion  of  Villa's  band  at  Guerrero,  and  inflicted  severe 
punishment  upon  the  marauders,  and  also  captured  two  machine- 
guns.  More  than  thirty  bandits  were  killed,  whilst  the  only 
American  casualties  were  four  troopers  sHghtly  wounded. 

The  presence  in  Mexico  of  General  Pershing's  force  was, 
however,  a  constant  source  of  irritation  even  to  the  more  law- 
abiding  Mexicans.  Thus  on  April  12  a  small  American  force  of 
cavalry  was  attacked  in  the  town  of  Parral,  in  the  State  of 
Chihuahua,  by  unruly  Carranzista  soldiers,  several  Americans 
and  about  a  hundred  Mexicans  being  killed  in  the  affray.  The 
whole  of  the  minute  American  mobile  army  of  40,000  men  was 
placed  upon  a  war-footing,  and  the  militia  was  called  up  in  the 
border  Btates.  Notes  were  exchanged  between  General  Car- 
ranza  and  Mr.  Lansing,  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  but 
war,  which  both  sides  were  anxious  to  avoid,  did  not  ensue. 
A  still  more  serious  fight  occurred  between  Americans  and  Car- 
ranzistas  on  June  21  at  Carrizal,  the  Mexican  commander. 
General  Gomez,  being  killed.  The  situation  was  such  that 
General  Pershing  did  not  dare  to  penetrate  further  into  the 
country  in  order  to  catch  General  Villa,  lest  he  should  thereby 
become  seriously  involved  with  the  Carranzistaa.  After  much 
negotiation  a  joint  Mexican  and  United  States  Commission  met 
at  New  London,  Connecticut,  and  sat  for  the  last  four  months 
of  the  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Commission  had  not 
quite  completed  its  deliberations,  but  it  became  known  that  the 
withdrawal  of  General  Pershing's  force  had  been  arranged.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  therefore.  Villa  was  still  at  large  in 
Chihuahua. 

Large  parts  of  the  country  had  become  less  disorderly,  how- 
ever, and  on  September  1  the  Government  handed  over  the 
Mexican  Kailway  to  the  Directors  of  the  Company.  The  Gov- 
ernment had  been  obliged  to  manage  the  line  for  many  months 
owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country. 

V.  ARGENTINA. 

The  year  witnessed  a  farther  development  of  the  political 
and  commercial  life  of  this  prosperous  republic.  With  the 
exception  of  the  United  States,  no  country  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  enjoyed  such  happy  conditions  as  did  Argentina, 
During  the  year  the  statistics  of  the  census  taken  in  1914  were 
published,  and  these  showed  that  the  republic  contained  a  popu- 
lation of  7, 88,'), 237  persons,  as  compared  with  a  population  of 
under  four  milHons  in  1895,  the  year  of  the  previous  census. 
The  proportion  of  foreigners  dwelling  in  the  country  was,  how- 
ever, extraordinarily  high.  No  fewer  than  2,358,000  foreign 
subjects  were  living  in  Argentina  in  1914,  but  this  total  had 
since  been  reduced  by  the  European  War,  because  many  of  the 
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foreign  men  (amongst  whom  Italians  were  especially  numerous) 
had  returned  to  Europe  to  fight  for  their  respective  countries. 
The  large  majority  of  the  foreign  residents  were  males,  but  the 
Argentine  population  proper  showed  that  slight  excess  of  females 
which  is  nsua.1  in  nearly  all  countries. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  the  attention  of  the  country 
was  fixed  upon  the  presidential  election  and  election  of  one  moiely 
of  the  members  of  the  Chamber,  that  is,  sixty  members.  These 
elections  were  due  in  April.  The  Radical  party  was  first  in  the 
field  with  its  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  Dr.  Hipolito  Irigoyen 
being  chosen.  The  Radicals  selected  Dr.  Pelagio  Luna  as  their 
candidate  for  the  Vice- Presidency.  The  elections  took  place  on 
April  2,  and  the  polling  was  carried  out  without  disturbances  or 
rioting.  The  contest  for  the  Presidency  really  lay  between  Dr. 
Irigoyen  and  Dr.  de  la  Torre,  the  latter  being  the  representative 
of  the  Democratic  Progressives ;  but  two  other  candidates  were 
in  the  field,  one  of  them  being  a  Socialist  The  system  of 
election  for  the  Argentine  Presidency  resembles  that  existing 
in  the  United  States,  that  is,  it  is  indirect,  a  college  of  300 
electors  being  chosen.  The  result  is  usually  known,  however, 
immediately  after  the  popular  election  of  the  college,  since  the 
manner  in  which  each  member  of  the  college  will  exercise  hia 
function  is  io  practice  usually  known  beforehand.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  the  result  remained  uncertain  for  weeks, 
because  nineteen  electors  belonged  to  the  party  of  so-called 
Dissident  Radicals,  and  these  nineteen  electors  held  the  balance 
between  the  larger  parties.  It  was  not  certain  that  they  would 
vote  for  the  candidate  of  the  Radicals  proper.  Dr.  Irigoyen.  In 
the  meantime,  in  the  elections  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  or 
rather,  for  one  half  of  that  Chamber,  the  Radicals  had  great 
successes,  and  secured  thirty-five  of  the  sixty  vacant  seats.  The 
Socialists  won  only  three  seats,  but  it  is  notable  that  ail  three 
of  these  were  for  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  voting  in  the 
College  of  Electors  took  place  on  June  12,  and  in  the  result  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  Dissident  Radicals  voted  for  Dr.  Irigoyen 
and  Dr.  Luna  to  ensure  the  election  of  those  statesmen.  These 
two  candidates  secured  152  votes,  an  absolute  majority  of  the 
entire  college,  and  were  thus  duly  elected.  The  majority  was 
made  up  of  145  Radicals  and  7  Dissident  Radicals.  The  group 
of  Dissident  Radicals  belonged  to  the  province  of  Santa  Fe. 
According  to  the  laws  of  the  repubhc  the  new  President  and  the 
new  Vice-President  would  not  be  installed  in  their  respective 
offices  until  October  12. 

The  outgoing  President,  Dr.  de  la  Plaza,  opened  Congress 
on  May  30,  and  delivered  his  last  message  to  the  legislature. 
He  stated  that  although  the  republic  had  been  suffering  many 
injuries  from  the  European  War,  it  could  face  the  unparalleled 
state  of  afifairs  with  equanimity.  The  internal  situation  in  Ar- 
gentina was  highly  satisfactoiy,  and  resting  on  the  foundation 
of  a  respect  for  law  and  for  individual  Uberty,  the  commonwealth 
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coDtinaed  to  develop.  In  foreign  relations,  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  nation  had  preserved  strict  neatrality  in  t^e  vrar. 
The  President  then  referred  to  the  recent  elections,  and  said 
that  he  had  preserved  strict  impartiality  in  these  contests,  and 
had  exercised  no  influence  in  the  political  battle.  He  informed 
Congress  that  of  the  1,189,282  voters  whose  names  were  on  the 
register,  only  745,825  had  gone  to  the  polls,  SpeaJiing  of  the 
recent  action  of  the  Chilian  Ministry  in  proclaiming  junediction 
over  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  the  Islets  Csjial,  he  said  that 
bis  G-ovemment  had  made  representations  to  Chili  on  this 
question,  and  that  it  was  gratifymg  to  be  able  to  record  that  the 
Chilian  Government  had  agreed  ki  refer  the  matter  to  the  ar- 
bitration of  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  The  remainder  of  the 
message  dealt  at  great  length  with  financial  and  commercial 
matters.  The  repnhlic,  said  the  President,  had  been  less  serionsly 
affected  by  the  war  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  the  excellent 
harvest  and  the  high  prices  to  be  obtained  for  all  agricultural 
prodnce  had  done  much  to  counteract  the  adverse  influence  of 
the  European  conflict. 

On  July  9  an  anarchist  named  Juan  Mandrini  made  an 
attempt  to  assassiaate  the  President  which  was  happily  unsnc- 


In  October  the  new  President  and  Vice-President  were  duly 
installed  in  o£Bce. 

The  Budget  for  1917  showed  an  expenditure  of  31,200,000^. 
and  a  revenue  of  31,608,000/. 

VI.  BSAZIL. 

Brazil  passed  through  a  year  of  quiet  development  and 
prosperity.  In  spite  of  some  annoyance  caused  by  the  British 
commercial  "  Black  Lists,"  the  sympathies  of  the  people  in  the 
war  were  almost  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  Entente.  In  Sep- 
tember the  Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Lauro  Mnller,  visited  the 
United  States  and  Canada  with  a  view  to  establishiug  closer 
relations,  commercial  and  otherwise,  vrith  those  countries.  After 
his  return,  the  Minister  made  a  speech  at  Pernambuco  in  which 
he  stated  that  the  object  of  Brazilian  foreign  policy  was  to 
promote  an  accord  between  all  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  to  prevent  the  discords  of  Europe  spreading 
across  the  Atlantic. 

Belations  with  Japan  were  very  friendly,  and  arrangements 
were  cimcluded  to  allow  the  immigration  of  5,000  Japanese 
agricnltunJ  labourers  yearly.  The  Budget  for  1916  showed  an 
estimated  expenditure  and  revenue  of  30,850,000/. 


There  vras  little  news  of  this  republic  daring  the  year. 
President  Sanfnestes  remained  in  power  throughout  the  ^ear, 
but  there  were  constastchanges  in  the  Cabinet.     The  President 
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opened  Congiess  on  Jane  1,  and  in  hie  Message  to  the  legisls' 
tore  he  described  the  economic  etate  of  the  coantry  as  highly 
aatisfactory.  The  Budget  £or  1916  showed  an  expenditure  of 
1 1,186,828/.  and  a  revenue  of  10,412,072/.  The  Cabinet  in  power 
at  the  end  of  the  year  included  Sr.  Enrique  Zanartu,  8r.  Alamiro 
Huidobro  (Foreign  Secretary),  and  Sr.  Arturo  P.  Carvaja! 
(Finance  Minister). 

Vin.  UBDGUAY. 

Pohtical  conditions  in  this  republic  were  very  disturbed 
during  the  year.  One  section  of  the  politicians,  including  the 
President,  Dr.  Viera,  and  the  ex- President  BatlJe,  favoured  a 
great  reform  in  the  constitution  and  the  institution  of  a  colle- 
giate form  of  government.  Elections  were  held,  however,  on 
Jaly  30,  and  a  majority  of  the  candidates  returned  were  opposed 
to  this  change.  The  President  accepted  the  verdict  of  the 
country,  but  Sr.  Batlle  continued  to  agitate  for  the  reform,  and 
this  led  to  constant  changes  in  the  Cabinet.  The  Budget  for 
1916-17  showed  a  revenue  of  6,266,495/.,  and  an  expenditure  of 
6,281,205/. 

IX.  PABAGUAY. 

This  repabhc  was  prosperous  during  the  year,  and  a  con- 
vention was  concluded  with  Argentina  establishing  Free  Trade 
between  the  two  conntries. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

I.  AUSTRALIA. 

Of  all  the  changes  produced  in  the  world  by  the  great  war,  the 
effects  upon  the  political  life  of  the  Overseas  Dominions  of  the 
Briti^  Crown,  ii  not  the  most  important,  were  by  no  means 
the  least  interesting.  Before  the  war.  Imperial  afbirs  were 
almost  ezdusiTely  ^e  concern  of  the  British  electors,  and  in 
foreign  policy  the  British  Empire  meant  the  London  Govern- 
ment. The  peoples  of  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and 
New  Zealand  were  content  to  hve  their  own  lives  and  to  develop 
their  respective  polities  in  the  security  given  them  by  the  British 
Navy,  without  troubling  themselves  greatly  with  Uie  doings  of 
the  external  world.  To  all  seeming,  though  not  in  actual  fact, 
they  were  more  isolated  from  the  perilous  web  of  the  politics 
which  were  to  make  the  history  of  the  Twentieth  Century  than 
was  the  American  nation  itself.  The  Dominions  had  complete 
control  over  their  own  a&irs,  and  their  local  politics  were  full 
of  life,  but  in  that  they  had  no  foreign  policy  and  no  place  among 
the  nations,  they  had  not  reached  nationhood.  They  were 
small  anomalous  communities  which  lacked  even  that  voice  in 
the  world-drama  which  the  minor  Datioos  of  Europe  poesessed. 
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Id  theee  respects  the  war  brought  abont  sadden  and  revo* 
lationary  chaoges.  Thoosanda  of  AnstraliaD  and  Canadian 
families  were  losing  their  men  in  a  qnarrel  for  which  the  Aus- 
tralian and  Canadian  Governments  were  not  even  in  the  most 
indirect  manner  responsible,  and  thus  the  conflagration  stirred 
the  thoughts  of  the  new  communities.  Indifference  to  Imperial 
policy  and  foreign  policy  was  no  longer  possible.  Anstralians 
began  to  consider  and  to  adopt  theories  about  the  position  of 
Aostralia  within  the  Empire,  and  about  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
British  Empire  as  a  whole.  This  awakening  to  a  wider  political 
life  was  perhaps  more  noticeable  in  Australia  than  in  any  of  the 
other  three  Dominions,  and  this  fact  must  be  attributed  in  the 
main  to  the  extremely  prominent  part  in  Imperial  politics  which 
the  new  Australian  Prime  Miofster,  Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes,  began 
to  play  almost  immediately  after  bis  appointment  to  that  position. 

And  the  natural  result  of  the  emergence  of  the  Dominions 
into  Imperial  life  was  that  in  all  of  them,  and  markedly  in  Aus- 
tralia, new  groupings  of  politicians,  groupings  based  upon  the 
opinions  held  in  regard  to  the  new  Imperial  issues,  arose.  And 
the  new  political  divisions  naturally  tended,  especially  in  Aus- 
tralia, to  cut  across  the  old  party  divisions,  which  had  reference 
to  Dominion  politics,  that  is,  to  national  as  distinct  from  Imperial 
issues.  Thus  the  most  dramatic  and  the  most  important  events 
in  Australian  politics  during  this  year  were  caused  by  the 
'  emergence  of  these  Imperial  questions,  and  since  the  Prime 
Minister  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  great  movement  in  favour 
of  an  extreme  form  of  Imperialiem,  Australia  became  the  storm- 
centre  of  Imperial  politics,  the  acene,  whereon  a  momentous 
contest  was  fought  between  two  incompatible  theories  of  Bri- 
tannic partnership.  The  same  problems  were  exercising  men's 
minds  m  the  British  Isles  and  in  the  other  Dominions,  but  no- 
where else  was  there  such  a  definite  trial  of  strength  between 
the  two  parties. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Prime  Minister  paid  a  prolonged  visit 
to  England,  and  there  made  himself  famous  by  the  speeches  in 
which  he  advocated  a  vigorous  Imperialist  policy.  He  was  one 
of  the  British  representatives  at  the  Economic  Conference  of 
the  Allies  which  was  held  in  Paris  in  June,  and  when  he  re- 
turned to  Australia,  via  South  Africa,  a  few  weeks  later,  he  made 
it  known  that  he  was  prepared  to  advocate  an  extreme  policy  in 
foreign  and  Imperial  affairs,  involving  (I)  waging  the  war  "  to  a 
finish"  (that  is,  until  the  Central  Powers  were  forced  to  sur- 
render unconditionally) ;  (2)  compulsory  military  service  in  Aus- 
tralia, not  merely,  as  hitherto,  for  home  defence  only,  but  for 
Imperial  and  foreign  service  ;  (3)  Imperial  trade  protection,  in- 
cluding especially  a  very  high,  or  even  prohibitive,  tariff  against 
G-erman  goods  ;  and  (4)  a  closer  Imperial  partnership  between 
Great  Britain  and  Australia  and  the  other  Dominions. 

Events  did  not  develop  smoothly,  however,  for  the  Prime 
Minister.     Even  before  he  left  Australia  for  England  there  were 
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sigQB  of  BerioQB  discord  amongst  those  who  were  enpposed  to  be 
the  Premier's  followers,  that  is,  the  Laboor  Party.  A  speech  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Hughes  in  the  Sidney  Town  Hall  on  January  17 
was  notable  as  containing  a  violent  attack,  not  upon  the  Liberals, 
bat  upon  the  Left  Wing  of  the  Labour  Party,  whom  he  de- 
nounced as  "anarchists."  Many  of  the  Labour  newspapers 
were  furious  at  the  language  used  on  this  occasion,  and  Mr. 
Hughes'  speeches  in  England  were  criticised  by  the  Anstralian 
Socialists  with  much  severity,  and  often,  nnfortunately,  with 
that  abusive  vnlgarity  which  was  all  too  conmion  in  Australian 
politics. 

It  was  on  the  question  of  compulsory  military  (overseas) 
service  that  the  schism  in  the  Labour  Party  ultimately  developed. 
In  spite  of  vigorous  propaganda,  the  enlistments  under  the 
voluntary  system  had  not  been  so  numerous  as  enthusiastic 
Imperialists  desired.  Before  leaving  for  England,  Mr.  Hughes 
stated  that  he  had  promised  the  Imperial  Government,  and  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  supply,  300,000  Australian  troops  by  June, 
1916.  Whilst  the  Premier  was  away.  Senator  Pearce,  who  was 
Minister  of  Defence  and  Acting  Prime  Minister,  announced  that 
the  British  authorities  expected  only  209,500  by  that  date,  but 
apparently  he  spoke  under  a  misapprehension  of  the  British 
Government's  wishes.  However,  tiie  number  of  soldiers  sent 
out  of  Australia  by  the  end  of  June  did  not  in  fact  reach  Senator 
Pearce's  lower  total,  although  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that ' 
there  were,  in  addition,  over  60,000  men  undergoing  training  in 
the  Commonwealth.  During  Jane,  Jnly,  and  August  the  average 
monthly  number  of  enlistments  sank  to  6,000.  Thus  the  total 
number  of  volunteers  obtained  up  to  the  end  of  August  was 
about  280,000 — a  very  high  percentage  for  a  Colony  situated  far 
from  the  seat  of  war,  but  not  equal  to  the  Premier's  expectations. 

Finding  the  position,  judged  by  his  standards,  unsatisfactory, 
Mr.  Hughes  set  to  work  to  induce  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet 
to  acquiesce  in  a  plan  for  imposing  conscription  upon  the 
country,  and  the  scheme  adopted  was  propounded  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  on  August  31  and  September  1.  Even  if  it  could 
have  been  regarded  as  permissible  to  carry  through  such  a 
revolutionary  cfiange  without  consulting  the  electorate,  it  would 
not  have  been  practicable  to  have  proceeded  directly  to  intro- 
duce in  Parliament  a  Bill  authorising  conscription,  since  such 
a  Bill  would  have  been  foredoomed  to  rejection  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate.  The  Upper  House  was  completely  dominated  by 
the  Labour  Party,  which  had  already  declared  against  conscrip- 
tion by  large  majorities.  The  scheme  which  Mr.  Hughes  ex- 
plained was  therefore  the  tmly  democratic  procedure  of  asking 
the  consent  of  the  people  in  a  referendum.  This  plebiscite  was 
to  be  held  at  the  end  of  October.  In  the  meantime  a  formal 
appeal  was  to  be  sent  forth  for  32,500  volunteers  in  September. 
If  that  number  were  not  obtained,  the  Government  would 
exercise  their  powers  and  call  up  for  training  all  single  men 
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between  the  ages  of  tweDty-one  and  forty-five.  Then,  if  the 
GkiTemment's  proposal  were  approved  by  the  majority  of  the 
voters,  the  men  called  ap  would  be  atiliaed  for  foreign  service 
as  reqnired. 

It  was  necessary  to  pass  a  Bill  aathorising  the  referendum, 
bat  this  Bill  met  with  no  very  serious  opposition.  The  qaestion 
which  the  Government  were  tfans  aathorised  to  put  to  the 
electors  was  veiy  simply  worded,  and  read  as  follows:  "Are 
you  in  favour  of  the  Qovemment  having  in  this  grave  emer- 
gency the  same  compulsory  powers  over  citizens  in  regard  to 
requiring  their  military  service  for  the  term  of  the  war  outside 
the  Commonwealth  as  now  apply  to  military  service  within  the 
Commonwealth. ' ' 

The  political  campaign  which  ensued  was  of  a  most  violent 
character.  The  great  majority  of  the  Labour  Party  were 
bitterly  hostile  to  the  proposal.  The  Labour  League  of  New 
South  WaFes  expelled  Mr.  Hughes  from  its  membership,  though 
the  New  South  Wales  Premier,  Mr.  Holman,  who  was  also  a 
Labourite,  supported  the  proposal  for  conscription.  The  Ans- 
trahan  Workers'  Union  declared  against  compulsory  service. 
Mr.  Tudor,  Minister  of  Trade,  resigned  from  the  Federal  Cabinet. 
The  number  of  recruits  obtained  during  September  fell  short 
of  the  specified  32,500,  and  hence  the  Grovernmeut  issued  a 
proclamation  calling  up  single  men  in  accordance  with  the 
scheme  described  above,  but  in  the  proclamation  the  upper  age- 
limit  was  thirty-five,  not  forty-five.  By  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
clamation Members  of  Parliament,  judges,  clergy,  medical  men, 
and  conscientious  objectors  were  exempted  from  service.  Mr. 
Cook,  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party,  and  the  great  majority 
of  the  Opposition  supported  the  Premier's  propof^s. 

The  referendum  was  fixed  for  October  28.  On  October  27 
Mr.  Higgs,  Mr.  Gardiner,  and  Mr.  Bussell  suddenly  resigned 
from  the  Government.  Intense  excitement  prevailed  through- 
t>ut  the  country,  but  little  surprise  was  felt  when  the  first  figures 
indicated  that  conscription  had  probably  been  rejected.  Aus- 
tralian soldiers  on  active  service  were  entitled  to  vote,  and, 
owing  to  this,  and  to  the  delay  in  collecting  the  results  from 
outlying  regions  such  as  Papua,  the  final  result  of  the  plebiscite 
was  not  known  for  more  than  three  weeks,  and  even  then  was 
not  quite  exact.    The  figures  published  were : — 

Against 1,146,000 

Pot 1,086,000 

Uajoritj  Bgiunit         -       -       ■  61,000 

The  result  of  the  referendum,  combined  with  the  resignation 
of  some  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  was  a  severe  blow  for  Mr. 
Hughes.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  a  coalition  between 
Mr.  Hughes'  followers  and  the  Liberals  should  be  effected. 
The  anti-coQBcriptionists  possessed  a  majority  in  the  Senate, 
but  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  the  Liberals  and  the 
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Hughesites  could,  by  combiQing,  have  commanded  the  situation. 
The  Prime  Minister  preferred,  however,  to  reconstruct  his 
Miuistrj  entirely  from  his  own  followers.  The  new  Cabinet 
thus  formed  included  Mr.  Fearce  (Defence) ,  Mr.  Jensen 
(Marine),  Mr.  Webster  (Postmaster-General),  Mr.  Poynton 
(Treasorer), Mr.  Archibald  (Trade), Mr.  Bamford  (Home  Affairs), 
Mr,  Lynch  (Works),  Mr.  Spence  (Vice-President  of  Execntive 
Council),  and  Mr.  Kassell  and  Mr.  Laird  Smith. 

Id  New  South  Wales  the  other  course  was  taken,  Mr.  Hol- 
man  combining  with  Mr.  Wade,  the  Liberal  Leader,  to  form  a 
Coalition  Ministry.  A  Bill  was  passed  prolonging  the  life  of  the 
State  Parliament  for  one  year. 

There  was  much  industrial  unrest  in  the  country  during 
the  year,  and  in  November  a  general  strike  of  the  coal-miners 
occurred,  which  caused  a  serious  dislocation  of  business  throngh- 
out  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Federal  Budget  for  1915-16  showed  receipts  (including 
loans)  amounting  to  89,092,000^.,  and  an  expenditure  (including 
vpar  expenditure)  of  76,057,000^.  A  Second  Australian  War 
Loan  was  issued  in  August,  and  over  23,000,(X)0/.  was  sob- 
scribed. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  announced  that  the  majority 
of  the  Australian  soldiers  on  active  service  had  voted  in  favour 
of  the  conscription  proposals. 

II.  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  had  throughout  its  short 
history  held  to  a  very  vigorous  type  of  Imperialism,  and  the 
beginning  of  1916  found  the  country,  under  the  inspiring  leader- 
ship of  its  Coalition  Government,  marshalling  its  manhood  ii; 
order  to  help  in  the  mother  country's  war.  New  Zealand  pos- 
sessed a  relatively  large  number  of  potential  soldiers,  because 
the  proportion  of  males  to  females  m  the  country  was,  as  in 
most  young  countries,  high,  and  also  because  (owing  to  the  con- 
stant process  of  colonisation)  the  average  age  was  low — old  people 
were  few.  The  registration  of  men  which  was  taken  at  the  end 
of  1915,  and  which  asked  of  all  men  between  the  ages  of  nineteen 
and  forty-five  whether  they  were  prepared  to  volunteer  for  the 
Expeditionary  Force,  had  not  produced  results  which  the  Gov- 
ernment could  regard  as  very  satisfactory.  About  110,000  men 
had,  indeed,  expressed  their  willingness  to  serve  (see  A.E.,  1915, 
p.  360),  but  the  mere  statement  had  no  binding  force,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  1916  it  was  found  that  men  were  coming  forward 
more  slowly  than  was  desired.  The  110,000  prospective  volun- 
teers were  classified  according  to  their  marital  condition,  as 
follows  : — 

Single  meD  and  widowera  withoat  dependents  .  -  .  .  33,127 
Single  men  and  vidowen  with  dependentn  ...  -  17,268 
Married  men 60,388 


This  was  regarded  by  some  as  creditable,  but  there  was  a  re- 
rerse  side  to  the  picture.    Thus  the  census  showed  that  the  men 
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who  refused  to  voloDteer  were  also  numerous.  These  were 
classified  as  follows: — 

Not  preparsd  to  volunteer  for  the  urmy,  but  willing  bo  serve  in 

a  olvil  oapftoity -         .        .    43,524 

PreviouBly  volunteered,  but  rejected 9,049 

iDOApKitalad  tor  mllitwy  serrloe 9,963 

ReCuBed  either  to  volunteer  for  ths  army  or  to  serve  in  a  civil 

capacity 34,986 

Of  those  who  refused  to  serve  in  any  manner,  fewer  than  9,000 
were  single  men  or  widowers  without  dependents.  It  will  be 
seen  that  New  Zealand  possessed  200,000  men  of  military  age, 
and  to  these  must  be  added  the  25,000  men  who  had  alret^y 
volunteered  before  the  end  of  1915.  The  aim  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Massey,  was  to  obtain  2,500  recruits  per  month 
during  1916,  that  is,  30,000  during  the  year,  and  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  year  tremendons  efforts  were  made  by  the 
recruiting  boards  to  beat  up  the  men,  at  first  with  some  success. 

After  some  months  had  passed,  however,  it  was  realised  that 
the  required  rate  of  reinforcement  could  not  be  maintained 
without  resort  to  compulsion.  Public  opinion  in  the  Dominion 
waa  ripe  for  this  change.  A  Bill  estabhshing  an  "  Expedition- 
ary Force  Beserve  "  was  therefore  introduced  in  Parliament  in 
June.  The  new  Reserve  was  to  consist  of  two  divisions,  the 
first  comprising  unmarried  men,  men  married  after  May  1,  1915, 
widowers  without  children,  and  divorced  husbands  without  chil- 
dren, and  the  second  division  including  all  other  men.  The 
age-limits  were  twenty  and  forty-six.  The  two  divisions  of  the 
Reserve  might  be  enrolled  by  proclamation,  and  the  nomber  of 
men  required  would  then  be  selected  by  lot.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  division  of  the  Reserve  into  an  unmarried  and  a  married 
category  followed  the  British  example  in  these  matters.  In  the 
Lower  Bouse  the  only  opposition  to  the  Bill  came  from  the 
Labour  Party ;  five  of  tne  six  Socialists  voted  against  the 
measure.  The  Bill  became  law,  however,  in  August,  and  in 
September  both  divisions  of  the  new  Reserve  were  "  enrolled," 
but  the  fact  of  enrolment  did  not  imply  that  the  men  were  actu- 
ally called  up. 

The  first  effect  of  the  passing  of  the  Bill  was  to  stimulate 
"  voluntary  "  recruitment,  but  in  November  the  number  again 
fell  short  of  the  requirements,  and  the  first  ballot  was  therefore 
duly  held.  The  Act  provided  fadtities  for  men  to  appeal  against 
being  called  up  (1)  on  grounds  of  special  hardship ;  (2)  because 
on  national  grounds  they  were  required  in  civil  employment ;  and 
(3)  as  religions  conscientious  objectors. 

In  the  domestic  pohtics  of  this  Dominion  no  noteworthy 
events  occurred,  the  people  being  absorbed  in  the  war.  An  Act 
was  passed  prolonging  the  life  of  Parliament  from  December, 
1917,  to  December,  1918,  in  order  to  avoid  a  general  election 
during  the  war. 

The  finances  of  the  Dominion  were  necessarily  abnormal 
owing  to  the  war  expenditure.  A  War  Loan  was  issued  in  August, 
over  10,000,000^.  being  subscribed. 
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PART    II. 

CHRONICLE  OF  EVENTS 

IN  1916. 

JANUAET. 

1.  The  New  Year  Honoars  incladod  mainly  war  diBtlnctioDB.  The 
Tsar  of  RaBBia  was  made  a  Field-Uarehal ;  Lord  Canon  and  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  became  Knights  of  the  Garter  and  Lord  Hersej  was 
created  a  Vieconnt.  There  were  Bix  new  PeerB,  compriBing  Lord  CharleB 
Beresford,  Hr.  D.  A.  Thomas,  Sir  A.  Henderson,  Sir  D.  T.  Shaugh- 
DSBBey,  Mr.  W.  W.  Astor  and  Oaptain  Cecil  Norton  ;  Mr.  Will  Crooks 
and  Mr.  O.  N.  Barnes  became  Privy  Conncillors.  The  new  Baronets 
included  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Doveton  Stardee  and  Mr.  W.  E.  GoBchen. 
The  Order  of  Merit  was  conferred  on  Hr.  Henry  James  ;  and  among  the 
new  Knights  was  Dr.  LaasamB  Fletcher,  F.B.S.,  Director  of  the  Natural 
History  Museum. 

—  A  gale  swept  over  England  and  Wales  causing  mnch  damage. 

—  A  British  force  under  Colonel  Gorges  occupied  Yaunde  in 
Cameroon. 

3.  The  Glen  Line  passenger  steamer  Olengyle  was  sunk  in  the 
Mediterranean  with  a  loss  of  about  tea  lives. 

3.  The  price  of  bread  was  increased  to  9d.  for  the  4  lb.  loaf. 

4.  Announcement  that  the  P.  A  0.  liner  Otelfmg  had  been  snolc 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

6.  The  Prime  Minister  introduced  the  Military  Service  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

6.  The  British  submarine  E  17  sank  oB  the  island  of  Tesel ;  her 
crew  of  thirty-three  being  rescued  and  interned  by  the  Dutch. 

8.  The  average  price  of  home-grown  wheat  during  this  week  was 
66*.  8d.  a  quarter  as  compared  with  46*.  2d.  in  1916,  and  30*.  lid.  in 
1914. 

9.  Announcement  of  the  complete  evacuation  of  the  Qallipoli  Penin- 
sula. 

—  The  total  British  casualties  in  all  fields  of  operations  now 
amounted  to  649,497. 
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10.  Announcement  that  H.M.S.  King  Edward  VII.  had  Blmck  a 
mine  and  sunk  without  loss  of  life. 

—  The  Post  Offices  of  the  United  Kingdom  opened  for  subscript  ions 
to  Exchequer  Bonds  of  5^.,  20i.  and  501.  denomination,  at  6  per  cent, 
interest. 

—  Hr.  J.  D.  Gilbert  (L.)  was  elected  member  for  West  NewingtoD 
by  a  majority  of  1,859  over  the  Independent  candidate. 

—  The  rate  of  discount  on  books  not  published  net  was  reduced 
from  25  per  cent,  to  16J  per  cant. 

—  Temporary  Major-General  R.  H.  K.  Butler  was  gazetted  as  Deputy 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  in  eaccession  to  Temporary  Major-General 
R.  P.  Whigham,  C.B.,  D.8.0. 

11.  The  Timet  announced  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel 
as  Home  Secretary  in  succession  to  Sir  John  Simon. 

—  Sir  George  Reid  was  returned  unopposed  as  member  tor  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square. 

—  The  Times  announced  that  Professor  W.  H.  Perkin,  F.R.S.,  had 
accepted  the  post  of  head  of  the  Research  Department  of  British  Dyes 
(Limited). 

13.  The  Times  announced  the  appointment  ot  Mr.  E.  8.  Montagu  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  in  succession  to  Mr.  Herbert 
Samuel. 

—  The  second  reading  of  the  Military  Service  Bill  passed  Ibroagb 
the  Houee  of  Commons  by  431  votes  to  39. 

—  Rise  in  coal  freights.  85*.  per  ton  was  paid  for  shipment  from 
Newcastle  to  Genoa. 

13.  Capture  of  Cettlgne  by  the  Austrians. 

—  The  French  submarine  FowiavU  torpedoed  and  sank  an  Austrian 
scout  of  the  Novara  type  in  the  Lower  Adriatic. 

—  The  late  Sir  Andrew  Noble,  Bart.,  left  estate  of  the  gross  value  ot 
734,4181. 

14.  Lord  Chelmsford,  G.G.M.G.,  was  appointed  Viceroy  of  India  in 
succession  to  Lord  Hardinge,  due  to  retire  at  the  end  of  March. 

15.  The  Norwegian  town  of  Bergen  was  devastated  by  fire. 

—  T.  Tribich  Lincoln,  the  alleged  spy  and  ex-M.P.  for  Darlington, 
escaped  from  custody  in  Brooklyn. 

16.  A"  s top- the-war  demonstration  "  was  broken  up  in  North  London. 

17.  The  Prince  of  Wales  addressed  the  Statutory  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Pensions  Fund  Corporation,  constituted  by  the  Naval  and 
Military  War  Pensions  Act  of  1915.  It  was  announced  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  undertaken  to  ask  Parliament  for  a 
grant  of  l,000,000i.  to  the  funds  of  the  Committee. 

19.  The  Times  announced  the  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Pease  as 
Postmaster-General  in  succession  to  Mr.  Samuel. 

20.  The  French  Prime  Minister  travelled  from  London  to  Paris,  after 
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attending  conferences  of  the  Allied  Council  of  War  at  No.  10  Downing 
Street. 

21.  Licnt.-GommanderE.  C.  Cookson,  D.S.O.,B.N.,  was  granted  the 
V.C.  for  gallantry  on  the  Tigris. 

—  A  combine  was  agreed  upon  between  the  Dietrict,  Cityand  South 
London,  London  Electric,  and  Central  London  Railway  Companies,  and 
the  London  General  Omnibus  Company. 

33.  It  was  announced  that  the  British  Huaenm  and  all  other  public 
museums  and  galleries  would  shortly  be  closed,  in  the  interests  of 
economy. 

33.  Hostile  aeroplanes  early  in  the  morning  dropped  nine  bombs  on 
the  east  coast  of  Kent,  but  did  no  military  damage. 

—  Skutari  was  occupied  by  Austro- Hungarian  troops. 
24.  A  German  sea-plane  passed  over  Dover. 

26.  Mr.  Warwick  Brookes  (C,  Coalition)  was  elected  member  tor  the 
Hile-end  division  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  by  a  majority  of  376  over  Mr. 
Pemberton  Billing,  who  had  fought  the  constituency  in  the  name  of  the 
Air  Defence  of  London. 

—  The  Timet  announced  that  the  King  had  approved  the  appointment 
of  Hr.  H.  W.  T.  Bowyear  to  be  a  Charity  Commissioner  in  succession  to 
the  late  Mr.  A.  F.  Leach. 

27-  Parliament  was  prorogued  to  February  15. 

—  The  Marquis  of  Granby  was  married  to  Miss  Kathleen  Tenoant. 

29.  A  Zeppelin  flew  over  Paris,  dropping  bombs  which  killed  and 
wounded  over  fifty  persons. 

30.  Mr.  Andrew  Fisher,  late  Prime  Minister  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth,  arrived  in  London  to  take  up  the  post  of  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Australia. 

31.  Zeppelin  raid  over  the  Eastern,  North-Eastern,  and  Midland 
Counties,  including  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Lincolnshire,  Leicestershire, 
Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire,  caused  fifty-nine  deaths  and  101  cases  of 
injury. 

—  The  price  of  the  4  lb.  loaf  of  bread  in  London  rose  to  9^. 

FEBRUABY. 

1.  The  British  steamship  Appam  arrived  at  the  American  port  of 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  with  a  German  prize  crew  on  board. 

—  The  Turkish  Heir- Apparent,  Prince  Yuesuf  Izz-ed-Din,  committed 
suicide  [v.  Obit.]. 

—  The  use  of  the  chimes  and  striking  of  the  public  clocks  in  London 
was  discontinued  between  sunset  and  s 


3.  Boyal  Proclamation  fixed  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the 
Military  Service  Act  for  February  10. 
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3.  The  Parliament  Baildinge  at  Ottawa  were  destroyed  by  fire. 

—  Partial  Eclip«e  of  the  Sun  was  scarcely  visible  in  London  owing 
to  the  clouds. 

4.  The  King  directed  that  the  Earl  of  Dononghmore  and  Visoonnt 
Powereconrt  be  appointed  Knigbta  of  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick. 

G.  A  new  order  of  the  Central  Control  Board  restricted  the  sale  and 
supply  of  liquor  in  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  area. 

—  Dr.  Vincent  Henry  Stanton  was  elected  B^us  Profeoaor  of 
Divinity  at  Cambridge,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Swete. 

—  The  TtmM  announced  that  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleitonand  General 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  had  been  deputed  to  proceed  on  a  special  miauon  to 
the  King  of  the  Belgians. 

—  The  Times  also  announced  that  Mr.  Alfred  Bigland,  iiJP.  for 
Birkenhead,  hod  been  appointed  to  the  Assistant  Directorship  of  Muni- 
tions in  the  War  Propellant  Department. 

7.  New  restrictions  on  the  supply  of  petrol. 

—  A  fire  broke  out  on  H.M.  boarding  steamer  Peel  Castle  in  the 
Straits  of  Dover. 

—  M.  Ribot,  the  French  Minister  of  Finance,  had  a  conference  with 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  the  Treasury. 

8.  The  Berlin  evening  papers  stated  that  the  number  of  prisoners  of 
war  in  Qerraany  was  1,429,971. 

9.  Appointment  of  the  "National  Organising  Committee  for  War 
Savings  "under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Bight  Hon.  O.  N.  Barnes,  UP. 

—  German  sea-planes  dropped  bombs  at  Ramsgate  and  Broodstairs, 
injuring  two  women  and  a  child. 

10.  Announcement  that  General  J.  C.  Smuts  had  been  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  British  troops  in  East  Africa,  Sir  Horace  Smith- 
Dorrien  having  resigned  through  ill-health. 

—  Single  men  aged  from  19  to  30  were  called  up  by  Proclamation 
nnder  the  Military  Service  Act,  from  March  2Dd. 

—  A  deputation  waited  on  the  Prime  Minister  to  protest  against 
the  closing  of  Museums  and  Art  Galleries ;  but  only  obtained  minor 
concessions. 

11.  Resignation  of  Mr.  Garrison,  the  American  Secretary  of  War,  and 
of  his  assistant,  Mr.  Henry  Breckinridge. 

—  The  Timet  announced  that  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
for  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  bad  appointed  the  Hon.  Sir 
Charles  A.  Parsons,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  to  be  a  member  of  their  Advisory 
Council. 

—  The  Newspaper  Proprietors' Association  gave  a  banquet  inbononr 
of  the  French  provincial  journalists  who  had  come  over  to  visit  the  fleet 
and  munition  areas. 

13.  Oeoeral  Smuts  left  Durban  for  East  Africa, 
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14.  Boyal  FroclamatioDB  nere  posted  calling  up  for  military  service 
the  remaining  groups  and  clasies  of  single  men,  beginning  from  March 
la 

—  Under  an  Order  in  Council  of  January  27,  registration  becanie 
imperative  for  all  aliens  except  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  District. 

16.  The  Admiralty  announced  that  H.M.S.  Arethuta  had  struclc  a 
mine  oS  the  East  coast,  and  sunit  with  a  loss  of  alwut  ten  lives. 

—  Opening  of  Parliament. 

—  A  Proclamation  wae  issued  prohibiting  the  importation  of  paper- 
making  materials,  paper,  tobacco,  furniture  woods.and  stones  and  slates 
into  the  United  Kingdom. 

—  Announcement  that  Captains  William  B.  Hall,  C.B.,  and  Allan 
F.  Everett,  C.B.,  had  been  appointed  Naval  AideB-de-Camp  to  the  King. 

—  Qreat  gale  in  Loudon  and  other  parts  of  the  country. 
16.  Capture  of  Erzerum  by  the  Russians. 

—  A  Commission  was  appointed  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Whittaker,  M.P.,  to  grant  licences  for  the  importation 
of  paper,  wood-pulp,  eta,  and  to  arrange  for  its  distribution  on  equit- 
able terms. 

—  TA«  Timei  announced  that  Lord  Murray  of  Elibauk  had  resigned 
his  position  of  honorary  Director-General  of  Munitions  Recruiting,  owing 
to  ill-health. 

IT.  The  War  Office  announced  that  the  conquest  of  Cameroon  wae 
almost  complete. 

—  The  Upper  House  of  Convocation  carried  a  resolution  with  only 
one  dissentient,  condemning  the  policy  of  reprisals  for  outrages  com- 
mitted by  the  enemy. 

18.  Appeal  by  the  National  Organising  Committee  for  War  Sav- 
ings, against  the  use  of  motor  cars  and  motor  cycles  for  pleasure. 

—  J.  M.  M.  Dallas,  a  clerk  in  the  Home  Office,  was  sentenced  to  three 
.    years'  penal  servitude  for  accepting  bribes. 

19.  Mr.  Hughes,  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  was  sworn  of  the 
Canadian  Privy  Council  and  took  part  in  a  Cabinet  meeting  at  Ottawa. 

—  T.  Tribrich  Lincoln,  the  ex-H.P.,  was  recaptured  in  New  York  [v. 
Jan.  161 

20.  German  sea-planes  raided  Lowestoft  and  Walmer,  killing  one  boy 
and  injnnog  another. 

SI.  First  day  of  the  .battle  of  Verdun. 

—  The  Zeppelin  L  77  was  destroyed  by  a  French  incendiary  shell 
near  R^vigny,  the  crew  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  being  burnt  to 
death. 

—  The  members  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  voted  by 
968  to  627  in  favour  of  referring  back  to  the  directors  their  memorandum 
In  favour  of  Free  Trade  after  the  war. 
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21.  The  Bribieh  membera.  of  the  iBter-Parliamenlary  Committee, 
headed  by  Lord  Bryce,  were  received  by  M.  Brisad  at  the  French  Foreign 
Office. 

—  M.  Sembat,  French  Minister  of  Public  Works;  M,  Painlevfe, 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  of  Inventions ;  M.  Nail,  Under-Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Mercantile  Marine ;  M.  Paul  Bignon,  Deputy  for 
Dieppe,  and  other  French  military  and  civil  officials,  arrived  in  London 
for  the  purpose  of  exchan^ng  views  with  the  British  Government. 

22.  The  Timet  aaaouQced  that  Lieut. -General  Sir  Henry  Sclater, 
K.CB.,  had  been  appointed  General  Officer  Gommanding-in-Chief  the 
Southern  Command,  in  succession  to  Lieut. -General  Sir  W.  P.  Camp- 
bell, K.C.B.,  who  took  over  the  coniniaod  at  Chester  from  General  SirH. 
Mackinnon,  appointed  Director  of  Recruiting. 

—  The  King  conferred  the  Q.G.B.  on  Sir  Henry  Sclater,  who  was 
succeeded  by  Lteut..General  SirNevil  Macready,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.Q.,  as 
Adjutant-General  to  the  Forces. 

—  Opening  of  the  Duma  by  the  Tsar. 

—  Mr.  Harding,  District  Judge  of  Tricbinopoly,  was  fatally  stabbed 
while  going  to  the  Court. 

23.  The  German  steamers  in  the  Tagas  vfere  seized  by  the  Portu- 
guese. 

—  Snowstorms  occurred  throughout  most  of  the  country. 

24.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  consecrated  the  Bev.  H.  E. 
Bilbrough  as  Bishop-SuSragan  of  Dover. 

—  The  Times  announced  that  Ministers  had  decided  for  the  future 
to  accept  one-quarter  of  their  salaries  in  the  form  of  5  per  cent.  Ex- 
chequer Bonds. 

25.  The  Newspaper  Proprietors'  Association  entertained  to  dinner 
Russian  writers  and  journalists  on  a  visit  to  England. 

—  Announcement  that  a  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord 
Newton  had  been  appointed  to  advise  the  Board  of  Trade  as  to  the  grant- 
ing of  licences  for  the  importation  of  tobacco. 

26.  The  French  transport  Provence  II.  was  sank  in  the  Central  Medi- 
terranean with  a  loss  of  over  900  lives. 

27.  The  Ji.  &  O.  steamer  Afalojo,  the  largest  of  the  P.  &  0.  Com- 
pany's fleet,  was  struck  by  a  mine  between  Dover  and  Folkestone,  and 
sunk  in  half  an  hour,  with  a  loss  of  156  lives,  including  forty-Dia« 
passengers. 

28.  The  Timet  announced  that  Canon  St-J.  B.  Wynne  Willson, 
Master  of  Marlborough  College,  had  been  appointed  Dean  of  Bristol. 

—  Lord  de  Freyne  was  married  to  Miss  Victoria  Arnolt. 

29.  An  engagement  took  place  in  the  North  Sea  between  an  armed 
German  "raider,"  disguised  as  a  Norwegian  merchant  vessel,  and  the 
British  armed  merchant  cruiser  Alcantara,  as  a  result  of  which  both 
vessels  were  sunk. 

—  The  blockade  of  the  coast  of  the  German  Cameroon  was  raised  at 
midnight. 
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MABCH. 
1.  A  German  sea-plane  dropped  bombs  over  tbe  South-East  coaet, 
killiDg  a  child,  but  caaaing  no  military  damage.     It  eubeequently  de- 
Bceaded  ia  tbe  eea,  and  was  picked  ap  by  the  French. 

—  H.U.S.  Primttla,  a  mineBweeper,  was  torpedoed  and  Buck  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean,  with  a  loss  of  three  lives. 

3.  Capture  of  Bitlis  bf  the  Russians. 

—  Tbe  Military  Service  Act  came  into  operation,  establishing  com- 
pulsion for  single  men, 

—  Besignalion  of  his  seat  in  Parliament  by  Mr.  Francis  Neilaoa, 
Liberal  H.P.  for  Hyde,  owing  to  his  opposition  to  the  war. 

3.  Announcement  that  Lord  Nawlon  had  taken  charge  of  "certain 
departments  of  the  Foreign  Office,"  over  which  Lord  Robert  Cecil  had 
hitherto  presided. 

—  The  Timet  announced  the  appointment  of  Mr.  H.  W,  T.  Bowyear 
to  be  Chief  Commissioner  to  the  Charily  Commission,  in  succession  to 
Sir  Charles  Cook,  K.C.B. ;  and  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Morris  to  be  Second  Com- 
missioner and  Secretary. 

4.  An  explosion  at  the  fort  of  St.  Denis  near  Paris  caused  over  100 
casualties. 

—  Announcement  that  Mr.  Bridgeman,  M.P.,  was  acting  as  Assist- 
ant-Director of  tbe  War  Trade  Department  at  tbe  Foreign  Office. 

—  The  V.C.  was  granted  to  Second  Lieut.  A.  V.  Smith,  who  was 
killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  grenade,  upon  which  he  had  tbrowa  him- 
■elf  to  protect  others  from  injury. 

—  A  Proclamation  was  posted  calling  to  the  colours  married  men 
from  26  to  32,  who  had  attested  under  tbe  Derby  Scheme. 

5.  A  Zeppelin  raid  took  place  over  the  counties  of  Yorkshire,  Lincoln- 
shire, Rutland,  Huntingdon,  Cambridgeshire,  Norfolk,  Essex,  and  Kent, 
There  were  seventy  casualties,  but  little  material  damage. 

—  The  Spanish  steamer  Principe  de  Attwriat  struck  a  rock  near 
Ponta  Boi,  Sao  Sebastiao,  and  sank  with  a  loss  of  nearly  400  lives. 

6.  Lord  Crewe  took  charge  of  the  Foreign  Office  during  a  few  days' 
absence  of  Sir  Edward  Qrey. 

?.  Mr.  Haghes,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth, 
arrived  in  England. 

—  Heavy  snowfall  throughout  the  country. 

9.  British  troops  in  East  Africa  occupied  Cbala  and  Taveta. 

—  Rupture  of  relations  and  declaration  of  war  between  Germany 
and  Portugal. 

—  The  King  and  Queen  visited  the  Star  and  Qarter  Hospital  for  dis- 
abled soldiers  at  Richmond. 

10.  Hajor-Oeneral  S.  3.  Long,  C.B.,  resigned  his  post  as  Director  of 
Supplies  and  Transport,  owing  to  differences  of  opinion  on  a  question 
of  administration. 
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10.  Mr.  Pemberton  Billing  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  1,081  for  the 
Eaet  Herta  Division,  ia  the  interests  of  "  a  stroag  air  policy." 

~  The  King  appointed  Mr.  Hughes  a  Privy  Councillor. 

—  The  Lighting  Orders  in  London  were  increased  ia  stringency. 

11.  The  Admiralty  announced  that  H.M.  torpedo-boat  destroyer 
Coqtiette,  and  H.M.  torpedo-boat  No.  11,  had  struck  mines  oS  the  East 
coast  and  sunk,  with  a  loss  of  forty-five  men. 

13.  The  Admiralty  announced  ttiat  the  Fleet  Auxiliary  Fawiette  had 
struck  a  mine  off  the  East  coast,  and  sunk  with  a  loss  of  two  officers  and 
twelve  men. 

—  The  Court  of  Appeal  allowed  the  appeal  against  the  judgment  in 
favour  of  Charles  Slingaby,  an  infant,  who  claimed  to  be  tenant  in  tail 
male  in  remainder  of  the  Slingsby  estates  in  Yorkshire.  The  Coart 
found  that  the  boy  was  not  a  legitimate  son, 

14.  Major-Gleneral  C.  E.  Heath,  C.V.O.,  O.B.,  was  appointed  to  the 
new  post  of  Deputy  Quartermaster-General. 

—  Brevet- Colonel  A.fi.C.  Atkius,  CM. Q.,  was  appointed  Director  of 
Supplies  and  Transport. 

15.  Resignation  of  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  on  the  alleged  ground  of  ill- 
health. 

16.  The  Dutch  liner  Tubantia,  of  nearly  14,000  tons,  was  torpedoed 
and  sunk  oS  the  Dutch  coast. 

17.  The  Standard  newspaper  suspended  publication. 

18.  Recognition  was  granted  to  the  National  Reservists  by  the 
formation  of "  The  Royal  Defence  Corps." 

19.  Four  German  sea-planes  dropped  bombs  over  East  Kent,  killing 
eleveu  persons  and  injuring  thirty-one. 

—  The  Russians  captured  Ispahan. 

20.  Sixty-five  allied  aeroplanes  bombarded  Zeebmgge. 

—  Announcement  that  the  Priuce  of  Wales  had  arrived  in  Egypt  on 
appointment  as  StaS-Captain  on  the  Staff  of  the  General  Officer  Com- 
manding-in-Chief  the  Mediterranean  Expeditionary  Force. 

—  The  Times  announced  that  Sir  Marshall  Frederick  Reid,  C.I.E., 
had  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Council  of  India,  in  succession  to 
Sir  Felix  Schuster. 

21.  Announcement  that  Surgeon -General  W.  Babtie,  V.C.,  had  been 
appointed  to  assist  Surgeon -General  Sir  A.  Keogh,  Director-General, 
Army  Medical  Services. 

—  In  a  libel  action  brought  by  Mrs.  Aequith  against  the  owners  of 
the  Globe  newspaper,  which  bad  alleged  that  she  sent  food  and  other 
things  to  German  officers  who  were  prisoners  of  war,  the  Olobe  unre- 
servedly withdrew  the  allegations,  and  agreed  to  pay  damages  of  1,0001. 
and  indemnify  Mrs.  Aequith  for  all  expenses  to  which  she  had  been 
put  in  connexion  with  the  matter. 

22.  General  Oonnt  Luigi  Cadoma,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Italian  Armies,  arrived  in  London  from  Paris. 
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33.  The  Atlantic  Tranaport  Company's  liner  Aliniieapolia  was  tor- 
pedoed and  aunk  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  loas  of  about  eighteen 
Uvea. 

—  The  Timet  announced  that  the  Galloper  lightahip  had  been  tor- 
pedoed and  aunk. 

—  General  Cadorna  lunched  with  the  Prime  Minister,  and  was 
afterwards  received  by  the  King. 

24.  The  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  ateamer  Suskx  was 
torpedoed  off  Dieppe,  with  a  loss  of  about  fifty  Uvea. 

—  In  the  Market  Harborough  Division  of  Leiceetershire,  Mr.  P.  A. 
Harris,  the  Coalition  candidate,  was  returned  by  a  majority  of  4,116  over 
Ur.  Qibaoa  Bowles. 

—  The  military  raided  the  offices  of  the  Gaelic  Preaa  in  Dublin. 

—  The  War  Office  announced  that  General  Sir  A.  Murray,  K.C.B., 
bad  assumed  aole  command  of  tbe  forces  in  Egypt ;  and  that  General 
Sir  J.  Q.  Maxwell,  E.C.B.,  was  returning  to  England. 

36.  Britiah  sea-planes  attacked  German  air-ahip  sheds  in  Schleswig- 
Holatein.  Two  German  armed  patrol  veaaela  were  sunk  by  destroyers. 
Later  in  the  day  a  German  destroyer  was  rammed  and  sunk  by  H.M.S. 
Cleopatra. 

—  The  Times  announced  that  Generals  Sir  Arthur  Paget  and  Sir 
Bruce  Hamilton  had  been  selected  for  important  Home  Commanda 
under  Lord  French. 

37.  A  conference  opened  in  Paris  between  Ministers  representative 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Knssia,  Belgium,  Serbia,  Portugal,  and 
Japan,  to  discuss  military  and  economic  problems. 

—  The  Tiities  announced  thut  Sir  Henry  Angst  would  retire  at  the 
end  of  the  month  from  the  post  of  His  Majesty's  Honorary  Consul- 
General  for  Switzerland. 

—  One  of  the  worst  snowstorms  for  many  years  swept  over  the 
country,  disorganising  the  railways  and  tbe  telegraph  and  telephone 


28.  A  cutter  belonging  to  H.M.S.  Conquett  was  caught  in  a  blizzard 
and  lost,  with  forty  men. 

39.  General  ShuvaieS  was  appointed  Russian  Minister  of  War  in 
place  of  General  Polivanofl. 

30.  In  the  Hyde  by-election,  Mr.  T.  Owen  Jacobsen,  the  Coalition 
candidate,  was  returned  by  a  majority  of  874  over  Mr.  P.  Daviee. 

—  The  V.C  was  awarded  to  six  officers  and  men  of  the  Britiah  Army. 

31.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Serbia  arrived  in  London. 

—  Five  Zeppelins  raided  the  Eastern  counties,  killing  forty-three 
and  injuring  sixty-six  persons.  One  of  tbe  Zeppelins  was  brought  down 
by  gunfire,  and  the  crew  surrendered. 

—  The  V.C.  was  granted  to  Sub-Lieut.  A.  W.  S.  Tlsdall,  who  had 
been  killed  in  action  on  May  6,  1916. 

—  The  King  presented  to  the  Treasury  the  sum  of  100,OOOJ. 
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APRIL. 

1.  Zeppelin  raid  on  tbe  North-Eaat  coast,  in  which  Bitteen  persons 
were  killed,  and  about  100  injured. 

2.  Zeppelin  raid  on  the  Scottish  coast,  in  which  about  ten  persons 
were  killed,  and  eleven  injured. 

—  One  hundred  and  six  men  were  killed  and  sixty-Bis  injured 
as  the  result  of  a  fire  and  explosion  in  a  powder  factory  in  Kent. 

4.  A  Zeppelin  crossed  tbe  East  Anglian  coast,  but  without  causing 
any  casualties  or  damage. 

—  The  Timei  announced  that  Dr.  E.  Lyttelton  had  resigned  the 
head  mastership  of  Eton  College  from  Christmas  next. 

6.  Three  Zeppelins  raided  the  North-East  coast;  one  person  was 
killed  and  eight  injured. 

7.  Announcement  that  the  P.  &  O.  liner  Simla  had  been  torpedoed 
and  sunk  in  the  Mediterranean. 

—  The  first  eight  groups  of  attested  married  men  reported  [or  ser- 

—  The  Timei  announced  the  marriage,  about  a  month  previously, 
between  Lord  Russell  and  the  Countess  von  Arnim. 

9.  The  crowd  broke  up  a  meeting  in  Trafalgar  Square,  organised  by 
the  Women's  Suffrage  Federation,  for  demanding  votes  for  women,  and 
to  protest  against  the  restrictions  imposed  under  the  Defence  of  the 
Realm  Act,  the  Munitions  Act,  and  the  Military  Service  Act. 

10.  The  King  conferred  a  Barony  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Henry  Chaplin,  U.F.  ;  and  upon  Mr.  Justice  Boyd  on  his  resigna- 
tion from  the  High  Court  of  Ireland. 

—  The  Rt.  Hon.  John  Gordon,  K.C.,  M.P.,  was  appointed  in  succes- 
sion to  Mr.  Justice  Boyd;  and  theRt.  Hon.  James  Campbell,  K.C.,  M.F., 
to  be  Attorney -General  for  Ireland  in  place  of  Mr.  Gordon. 

—  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu  resigned  their  seats 
on  the  Joint  Air  Committee. 

11.  It  was  stated  in  New  York  that  Mr.  J.  Pierpoint  Morgan  had 
sold  for  200,000/.  the  forty  tapestries  placed  by  his  father  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art. 

12.  Execution  of  a  prisoner  found  guilty  of  espionage  by  a  General 
Court- Martial. 

—  A  deputation  of  thirty-two  memtiers  of  the  National  Union  of 
Attested  Married  Men  was  received  by  Mr.  Asquith,  who  undertook  to 
see  what  could  be  done  to  release  those  who  had  been  improperly  in- 
duced to  enlist. 

13.  Three  British  steamers,  a  British  barque,  and  a  Russian  barquen- 
tine  were  reported  to  have  been  torpedoed. 

14.  Naval  aeroplanes  bombarded  Constantinople  and  Adrianople. 

—  70  per  cent,  was  accepted  by  underwriters  to  cover  the  risk  of 
peace  not  being  declared  by  the  end  of  the  year;  and  40  per  cent,  to 
cover  the  risk  of  peace  not  being  declared  by  the  end  of  June,  1917. 
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17-  Capture  of  Trebiiond  by  the  itusBiaDB. 

18.  Tht  Tinut  reported  thai  two  British  and  two  Norwegian  vessels 
had  beeo  suak  by  torpedo  and  gunfire, 

—  Tlie  third  Earl  of  Graobrook  left  unsettled  estate  of  the  gross 
value  of  118,212J. 

—  The  London  Connty  Council  estimates  for  1916-17  provided  for  a 
reduction  of  3d.  in  the  rates. 

80.  Hr.  D.  Y.  Cameron,  Mr.  Maurice  QreiSenhageD,  and  Mr.  Bertram 
Prieatman  were  elected  Associates  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

-~  The  Time*  announced  that  the  St.  Hon.  L.  Harcourt,  M.P.,  and 
Mr.  U.  F.  Cook  had  been  appointed  trueteea  of  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery. 

—  The  King  conferred  the  V.G.  upon  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Mellish, 
temporary  Chaplain  to  the  Forces,  for  conepicnous  bravery  in  the 
trenches. 

—  Sir  Stuart  Coate,  the  Unioniet  candidate,  was  returned  for  the 
Wimbledon  Division  of  Surrey  by  a  majority  of  1,811  over  Mr.  Kennedy 
Jones,  who  stood  as  &□  Independent. 

—  25  per  cent,  was  accepted  to  cover  the  risk  of  a  total  lose  should 
peace  be  declared  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

21.  Sir  Roger  Casement  landed  in  Ireland,  and  was  taken  prisoner. 

22.  Lord  Hardinge  of  Pensburst  arrived  in  England  from  India  on 
the  termination  of  bis  Viceroyalty. 

—  Tlie  Timet  announced  the  impending  appointment  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  W.  Robinson  to  the  residentiary  Ganonry  of  Canterbury. 

23.  Three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  deaths  of  Shakespeare  and 
Cervantes. 

—  Major-Qeneral  Dobell  and  Brigadier-Oeneral  GunliSe  arrived  at 
Plymouth  on  the  completion  of  the  Cameroon  campaign. 

24.  Outbreak  of  rebellion  in  Dublin. 

—  Announcement  that  Oeneral  Po I ivanoR, former  Russian  Minister 
for  War,  bad  been  appointed  to  a  command  on  the  front  in  the  Strypa 
sector. 

—  Op6ningofthe24th  Annual  Conference  of  the  Independent  LAt>our 
Party  at  Newcastle. 

—  Zeppelins  raided  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  dropping  incendiary  bombs. 
26.  The  German  battle-cruiser  squadron  attacked  Lowestoft  and 

Yarmouth,  and  hit  two  Britiih  light  cruieers  and  a  destroyer. 

—  Celebration  in  London  of  "  Anzac  Day,"  the  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  contingents  in  Qallipoli. 

—  Essex  and  Kent  were  raided  by  Zeppelins,  100  bombs  being 
dropped  over  the  Thames  Estuary. 

—  H.M.  submarine  E  22  was  sunk  in  the  southern  waters  of  the 
North  Sea,  two  of  the  crew  being  rescued  and  taken  prisoners. 

2fi.  Zeppelins  over  tbe  East  coast  of  Kent. 
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27.  H.M.S.  Russell  struck  a  mine  in  the  Mediterreaean,  and  sank  with 
a  loaa  of  about  124  men. 

—  A  German  submarine  was  sunk  oS  the  East  coast,  one  officer  and 
seventeen  men  being  made  prisoners. 

—  Proclamatioas  were  posted  throughout  the  country  calling  up 
for  military  service  married  men  from  27  to  35,  who  had  enlisted  under 
the  Derby  Scheme. 

28.  It  was  announced  that  the  British  S.S.  Indvttry  vaa  sank  by  a 
submarine,  and  the  crew  left  in  open  boats  in  the  Atlantic,  120  miles 
from  the  nearest  land. 

29.  The  War  Office  announced  that  General  Townshend  had  sur- 
rendered with  2,970  British  and  about  6,000  Indian  troops  [v.  History  of 
the  War]. 

—  Announcement  that  the  King  had  appointed  Major-General  C.  M. 
Dobell,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  to  the  order  of  K.C.B.,  Military  Division. 

—  The  Scottish  Trade  Union  Congress  at  Glasgow  voted  a  motion  of 
opposition  to  Compulsory  Military  Service  by  66  to  46. 

—  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith  was  elected  Master  of  Balliol. 

30.  The  principal  shipping  losses  during  April  were  estimated  at 
6,909,1602. 

MAY. 

1.  End  of  the  rising  in  Dublin. 

—  The  Duke  of  Montrose,  K.T.,  was  appointed  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

2.  Five  hostile  airships  attacked  the  North-Eost  coast  of  England 
and  South-Eaat  coast  of  Scotland,  injuring  thirty-six  persons. 

—  The  King  conferred  a  knighthood  on  Mr.  P.  R.  Benson  after 
witnessing  a  tercentenary  celebration  of  Juiivt  Casar  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre. 

3.  Lord  Rayleigh  presided  at  a  meeting  organised  by  Sir  Ray 
Lankester  to  protest  against  the  neglect  of  science  in  England. 

—  A  hostile  sea-plane  dropped  bombs  on  Deal,  injuring  two  men  and 
one  woman. 

—  The  Zeppelin  L  20  was  wrecked  oS  Norway. 

4.  A  Zeppelin  was  destroyed  by  British  warships  o5  the  coast  of 
Schleswig. 

5.  A  Zeppelin  was  destroyed  at  Salonika  by  British  ships. 

6.  The  late  Lord  Clanrtcarde  left  estate  of  the  gross  value  of 
2,600.000/. 

8.  The  White  Star  liner  Cymric  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  about  140 
miles  from  the  West  coast  of  Ireland. 

—  Announcement  that  Sir  Robert  Chalmers,  G.O.B.,  had  been  ap- 
pointed Under-Secretary  to  the  Lord -Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 

—  The  Tiineg  announced  that  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  had  appointed 
Canon  F.  D.  Pierce  to  be  Vicar  of  Brighton. 
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9.  Announcement  that  Brigadier-General  A.  C.  Geddes  had  been  ap- 
pointed Director  of  Recruiting  in  place  of  General  Sir  W.  H.  MacKinnon, 
K.C.B.,  K.C.V.O. 

13.  Lieut. -General  Sir  J.  Wolfe  Uurray,  K.G.B.,  was  appointed 
General  OEHcer  Commanding-in-Chief,  First  Glaas,  vice  Sir  H.  M.  L. 
Bundle,  G.C.B.,  resigned. 

16.  Sir  Soger  Casement  was  brought  up  at  Bow  Street  Police  Court 
on  a  chaise  Af  high  treason. 

16.  The  Dutch  steamer  Batavier  V.  was  blown  up  and  sunk  between 
London  and  Rotterdam,  with  a  loss  of  four  of  the  crew. 

17.  Ur.  W.  F.  Hicks  Beach  was  returned  for  the  Tewkesbury  Divi- 
sion of  Gloucestershire  as  a  Conservative,  supporting  the  Coalition  Gov- 
ernment, by  a  majority  of  6,689  over  the  Independent  candidate. 

—  Sir  Roger  Casement  was  committed  for  trial  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason. 

19.  Tht  Times  announced  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  G.  E.  S. 
Marshall  as  Vicar  of  Pulham. 

—  The  Murillo  "  Holy  Family  and  St.  John  "  was  sold  at  Christie's 
for  6,200  guineas  to  Mr.  Amor. 

19-20.  German  sea-planes  raided  the  East  coast  of  Kent,  killing  or 
wounding  three  persons. 

21.  The  Summer  Time  Act  came  into  operation  at  2  a.m.,  the  clocks 
throughout  the  country  being  advanced  one  hour. 

22.  The  Curators  of  Edinburgh  University  appointed  Sir  James 
Alfred  Ewing  Principal  in  place  of  the  late  Sir  William  Turner. 

23.  The  Timet  announced  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  William 
Hartley  Carnegie  as  Chaplain  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

24.  Captain  J.  R,  White,  only  son  of  the  late  Field-Marshal  Sir  George 
White,  was  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment  in  the  second 
division  for  offences  under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Regulations.  It 
was  alleged  that  he  had  stimulated  discontent  among  the  Welsh  miners, 

26.  A  delegation  of  French  Professors  paid  a  visit  to  Oxford. 

—  The  second  Military  Service  Bill  received  the  Royal  Assent  by 
Commission. 

27.  The  rates  of  insurance  providing  for  the  payment  of  claims  if 
peace  should  not  be  declared  were  as  follows  :— 

By  the  end  of  the  year— about  80  per  cent. 
By  July  31, 1917—60  guineas  per  cent. 
By  Deo.  1, 1917—30  guineas  per  cent. 
By  Dec.  31, 1918 — 8  guineas  per  cent. 

30.  It  was  announced  that  Mr.  Runciman  had  broken  down  under 
the  strain  of  work  ;  and  that  during  bis  absence  Mr.  Harcourt  would 
bake  charge  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

31.  Great  naval  battle  ofi  the  coast  of  Jutland  [v.  History  of  the  War]. 

—  Mr.  Asqnith  announced  that  the  Whit-Monday  Bank  Holiday 
was  to  be  postponed  till  Tuesday,  August  8. 

—  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  arrived  at  the  Falkland  Islands  from  bis 
southtm  exploring  expedition. 
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JUNE. 

1.  Mr.  Justice  Aetbury  dhmiseed  &  motion  in  which  a  Oerman-born 
member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  Bought  to  set  aside  the  decision  of  the 
Committee  in  refusing  hie  application  for  re-election. 

—  A  delegation  of  French  professors  arrived  at  Cambridge  for  a  visit 
of  foar  days. 

2.  The  TiTties  announced  the  appointment  of  Sir  William  Scott 
Barrett  as  Constable  of  Lancaster  Castle. 

3.  The  King's  Birthday  Honours  included  five  new  Peers :  Ur. 
George  Coats  ;  Mr.  Colston,  formerly  M.P.  for  the  Thornbury  Division  ; 
Sir  Savile  OroBsley ;  Mr.  Tonman  Mosley,  Chairman  of  the  Bucks 
Connty  Council ;  and  Sir  Arthur  Nicolson.  Mr.  Balfour  received  the 
Order  of  Merit.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  (Lord  Beading)  became  a 
Viscount ;  and  the  other  honours  included  seven  Privy  ConncillorshipB, 
twelve  Baronetcies,  and  thirty-one  Knighthoods.  Sir  Cecil  Spring  Bice, 
British  AmbasBador  at  Washington,  became  a  G.C.M.G. 

—  The  Treasury  announced  the  issue  of  War  Expenditure 
Certificates,  having  a  currency  of  two  years,  in  amounts  of  l.OOOf., 
5,OO0Z.,  and  lO.OOM. 

—  Summer  Time  came  into  operation  at  midnight  throughout  Italy. 
6.  H.M.S.  Hampthire  was  sunk  by  a  mine  west  of  the  Orkneys; 

Lord  Kitchener  and  his  stafE  being  drowned. 

—  The  delegation  of  French  professors  left  Cambridge. 

—  The  Hon.  Bertrand  Russell  was  fined  1001.  with  10/.  costs  for 
making  statements  calculated  to  prejudice  recruiting. 

6.  Tht  Times  announced  the  appointments  of  Mr.  H.  C.  M.  Lambert, 
C.B.,  and  Mr.  Q.  E.  A.  Qrindle,  G.M.Q.,  as  Assistant  Under-Secretaries 
of  State  in  the  Colonial  Office.  Mr.  H.  C.  M.  Lambert  was  also  ap- 
pointed Secretary  to  the  Imperial  Conference  in  succession  to  Sir  H. 
W.  Just,  K.C.M.G.,O.B. 

—  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  appointed  the  Bev.  Canon 
E.  H.  Pearce  to  be  Archdeacon  of  Westminster,  in  place  of  the  late  Dr. 
A.  B.  0.  Wilberforce. 

7.  The  Admiralty  announced  the  appointments  of  Vice-AdmirsI  Sir 
Frederick  T.  Hamilton,  K.G.B.,  C.V.O.,  as  Commander-in-Chief  at 
Bosyth,  in  succession  to  Admiral  Sir  Bobert  Lowry ;  and  of  Acting 
Vice-Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Somerset  Arthur  Oough-Calthorpe,  K.C.B., 
C.V.O^  as  Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty  in  succession  to  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  Frederick  Hamilton. 

—  Last  day  of  voluntary  recruiting  tor  married  men. 

8.  Proclamation  published  that  Monday  in  Whitsun  week  should 
not  be  a  Bank  Holiday. 

9.  General  JoSre,  the  French  Prime  Minister,  and  other  French 
Ministers  arrived  in  London  and  held  a  War  Council  at  10  Downing 
Street. 
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10.  The  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago  nominated  Mr.  Haghes 
for  the  Presidential  election. 

—  Announcement  that  the  General  Conrt-Martial  in  Dublin  had 
found  Captain  J.  C.  Bowen  Colthurat  guilty  of  having  murdered  Mr. 
F.  S.  Skefflngton  and  two  other  men,  but  that  he  was  insane  at  the 
time. 

13.  The  King  and  Queen,  and  Queen  Alexandra,  attended  a  memorial 
service  to  Lord  Kitchener  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Other  services  were 
held  in  WeetminBter  Abbej  and  other  parts  of  the  country. 

14-17.  Economic  Conference  of  the  Allies  in  Paris. 

16.  Occupation  of  Korogwe  by  Brigadier-Qeneral  Hannyngton  in 
East  Africa. 

—  President  Wilson  was  nominated  at  the  St.  Louis  Convention  on 
behalf  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

16.  H.M.  torpedo-boat  destroyer  Eden  sank  in  the  Channel  as  the 
result  of  a  collision,  with  the  loss  of  about  forty  men. 

—  Secret  Session  of  the  French  Chamber,  to  discusa  the  measures 
taken  by  the  Higher  Command  for  the  defence  of  Verdun. 

17.  Capture  of  Czernovitz  by  the  Russians. 

—  The  Timet  aanouaced  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  Rt  Hon.  J.  M.  Robertson,  M.P.,  to  investigate  the 
principal  causes  which  had  led  to  an  increase  in  the  price  of  commo- 
dities, and  to  recommend  any  steps  likely  to  relieve  the  situation. 

19.  Tribich  Lincoln,  ex-M.P.  for  Darlington,  was  committed  for 
trial  at  Bow  Street  Police  Court,  on  charges  of  forgery. 

31.  Report  that  (he  Grand  Sherif  of  Mecca  had  proclaimed  Arabian 
independence  of  Turkey  and  of  Ottoman  rule. 

—  Announcement  that  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Woods  had  been  appointed 
Bishop  of  Peterborough. 

—  Announcement  that  the  Rev.  J.  V.  Uacmillan  had  been  ap- 
pointed Vicar  of  Kew. 

33.  Resignation  of  the  SkouioudisCabinet  in  Greece;  and  acceptance 
by  that  country  of  the  Allies'  demands  for  demobilisation. 

—  The  V.C.  was  awarded  to  Capt.  J.  A.  Sinton,  M.B.,  of  (be  Indian 
Medical  Service,  and  to  Sepoy  Chatta  Singh  for  conspicuous  bravery  in 
(he  field. 

—  Lord  NorthcliSe  was  entertained  at  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Cecil 
by  the  Foreign  Press  Association  in  London. 

23.  The  Rnssians  completed  the  occupation  of  Bukovina. 

—  The  Convention  of  Ulster  Nationalists  at  Belfast  accepted  Mr. 
Lloyd  Qeoi^e's  scheme  for  the  exclusion  of  Ulster  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  Act. 

—  Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes,  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  was  entertained 
at  dinner  by  Australians  in  London,  at  the  Bitz  Hotel. 

—  German  torpedo-boats  captured  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Company's  st«amer  Bruegeh  in  the  North  Sea,  and  took  her  into 
Zeebrugge. 
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24.  The  second  Military  Service  Act  came  into  operation. 

26.  Lord  Selbome  reeigned  his  office  aa  Freeident  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

—  War  Expenditure  CertiBcatee  began  to  be  issued  at  the  Bank  of 
England  in  denominations  of  1001.  and  600f.,  as  well  ae  in  the  previous 
denominations  of  1,0001.,  6,0002.,  and  10,0001. 

—  Brigadier-General  David  Mercer,  C.B,,  succeeded  General  Sir 
William  C.  Nicholls,  K.O.B.,  ae  Adjutant-General  of  the  Royal  Marine 
forces. 

—  Announcement  that  Oanon  Maxwell  Gumbleton  bod  beea  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  Ballarat. 

—  Beginning  of  the  trial  of  Sir  Boger  Casement  in  the  High  Oonrt 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Justice 
Avory,  and  Mr.  Justice  Horrige,  with  a  jury. 

27.  Announcement  that  Mr.  J.  Bruce  Ismay  had  resigned  from  his 
position  as  Director  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Committee. 

28.  Announcement  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.C.,  G.C.V.O., 
bad  been  appointed  Govern  or- General  of  Canada  in  succession  to  the 
Duke  of  Connaught. 

—  The  Royal  Society  of  Arts  awarded  its  Albert  Medal  to  Professor 
Elie  Metchnikofi  far  his  researches  on  immunity. 

29.  Sir  Roger  Casement  was  convicted  of  high  treason,  and  sentenced 
to  death. 

—  The  late  Dowager  Lady  Dunsany  left  estate  of  the  gross  valne  of 
344,9641. 

—  The  Timet"  fund  on  behalf  of  the  British  Red  Gross  Society 
reached  4,00(^0001. 

30.  Capture  of  Eolomea  by  the  Russians. 

—  A  letter  of  Lord  Kitchener's  calling  for  more  recruits  was  sold  by 
auction  for  6,0001. 

—  Imports  during  the  month  of  June  reached  the  record  figure  of 
87,000,0001.,  showing  an  increase  of  11,000,0001.  on  Jane,  1916.  Exports 
showed  an  increase  of  14,000,000{.  for  the  same  period. 

—  The  total  number  of  German  casualties,  officially  aunounced,  up 
to  the  end  of  the  month  was  3,012,637. 

JULY. 

1.  The  Fran  CO- British  troops  started  their  big  offensive  against  the 
German  positions  on  the  Somme. 

—  The  banks  remained  closed  to  the  public  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
in  order  that  their  depleted  staffs  might  attend  without  interruption  to 
the  work  of  the  day. 

—  Lord  Kitchener  left  unsettled  estate  of  the  value  of  171,4211. 

4.  The  Queen  opened  a  new  South  London  Hospital  for  Women  at 
Clapham  Common. 
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6.  Lord  French,  CommaDder-in-Chief  of  the  Home  Forces,  was  ap- 
pointed Colonel  of  the  Irish  Guards. 

8,  The  King  conferred  an  Earldom  on  Sir  Edward  Grey,  which  at 
the  reqaeat  of  Sir  Edward  was  altered  to  a  Viscounty. 

—  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  with 
Lord  Derby  as  Under-Secretary. 

7.  General  Smuts  occupied  Tanga  in  Eaet  Africa. 

8.  Publication  of  an  Order  in  Council  repudiating  the  Declaration  of 
London. 

10.  The  Times  announced  the  appointments  of  Hr.  E.  S.  Montagu  as 
Minister  of  Munitions,  of  Mr.  T.  McKinnon  Wood  as  Cbancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  and  of 
Hr.  H.  J.  Tennant  as  Secretary  for  Scotland. 

—  LordCurzon  became  a  permanent  member  of  the  WarCommittee. 
13.  Lord  Crawford  was  appointed  President  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  Fisheries. 

13.  The  King  conferred  a  K.C.B.  (civil)  on  Colonel  Arthur  Lee, 
M.P.,  on  account  of  his  services  in  conneiion  with  the  supply  of  muni- 
tions. 

14.  It  was  announced  that  the  Council  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
had  removed  the  Hon.  Bertrand  Kussell  from  his  lectureship  in  Logic 
and  the  Principles  of  Mathematics,  in  consequence  of  his  conviction 
under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act. 

—  "  France's  Day  "  was  celebrated  in  London,  and  large  collections 
made  for  the  French  Ked  Cross. 

18.  The  King  and  Queen  visited  the  Convalescent  Hospital  at  Wood- 
cote  Park,  Epsom,  and  the  County  of  London  War  Hospital  at  Epsom. 

—  The  appeal  of  Roger  Casement  against  his  conviction  of  high 
treason  was  dismissed  by  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal. 

19.  A  meeting  of  representatives  of  employers  in  the  engineering, 
shipbuilding,  woollen,  hosiery,  lace,  and  boot-making  trades  took  place 
at  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  and  passed  a  unanimous  vote  agreeing  to 
the  postponement  of  holidays. 

21.  Celebration  of  "Belgium's  Day"  in  London.  At  a  great  patriotic 
demonstration  in  the  Albert  Hall,  Mr.  Asquith  paid  a  high  tribute  to 
the  gallantry  of  the  Bel^aus. 

22.  Resignation  of  M.  Sazonofi  from  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affaire. 

—  The  Time*  announced  the  appointment  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Holmes  as  a 
Director  of  the  National  Oallery. 

—  Mr.  Cyril  Norwood,  Headmaster  of  Bristol  Grammar  School,  was 
appointed  Master  of  Marlborough  College. 

24.  The  Time»  announced  the  appointment  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Bameay  as 
Lower  Master  of  Eton. 

—  The  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex  came  under  the  liquor 
rmtrictions  established'for  scheduled  areas. 
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25.  The  new  restrictions  came  into  operation,  under  which  InverDese 
and  the  North  of  Scotland  became  a  military  area,  which  could  not  be 
entered  without  a  permit. 

—  The  estate  of  the  late  Sir  James  Caird,  Bart.,  was  valued  at 
1,446,686(.  gross. 

27.  The  Earl  of  Lytton  became  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  buc- 
cesBion  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

28.  Mr.  Laurence  Oinnell,  H.P.  for  North-West  Meath,  was  fined 
100^.  for  an  ofEence  under  the  Defence  of  the  Kealm  regulations. 

31.  Mr.  Asquith  announced  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Dulce,  E.C.,  as 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

AUGUST. 

L  A  licensing  system  for  the  supply  of  petrol  came  into  operation, 
by  which  users  were  submitted  to  S  lai^  reduction  in  their  previous 
consumption. 

2.  It  was  announced  in  Petn^^rad  that  a  U.C.B.  had  been  conferred 
on  M.  SazonoS. 

-~  A  Zeppelin  raid  over  Norfolk,  Sussex,  and  Essex  did  scarcely  any 
damage. 

3.  The  King  approved  the  formation  of  a  new  corps  of  Infantry 
called  "  The  Training  Keaerve," 

—  The  Times  announced  the  appointment  of  Mr.  £.  C.  P.  Boyd  as  a 
new  Metropolitan  Police  Magistrate. 

—  Execution  of  Roger  Casement  at  Pentonville  Gaol. 

4.  The  commencement  of  the  third  year  of  the  war  was  celebrated 
throughout  the  country.  The  King  and  Queen  attended  a  special  ser- 
vice at  Buckingham  Palace. 

—  A  conference  representative  of  the  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding 
industries  of  Scotland  was  held  in  Olaagow,  and  decided  to  form  a  strong 
organisation  to  cope  with  German  competition  after  the  war. 

5.  Mr.  James  D.  Milner  was  appointed  Director,  Keeper,  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

7.  The  Timet  announced  that  Lord  Wimborne  had  been  appointed 
Lord -Lieu  ten  ant  of  Ireland. 

—  The  V.C.  was  awarded  to  nine  officers  and  men  tor  dlstinguiabed 
bravery  in  the  field. 

—  The  usual  Bank  Holiday  was  not  observed  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  country ;  and  the  day  was  treated  as  one  of  ordinary  work. 

9.  The  Timet  tknaoanced  that  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  had  resigned 
his  office  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

—  Zeppelin  raid  on  the  East  Coast,  with  very  slight  damage. 

10.  Capture  of  Stanislau  by  the  Russians. 

12.  Two  hostile  sea-planes  appeared  over  Dover,  doing  slight  damage. 
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17.  Sir  F.  Blake  (Coalition)  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Berwick 
by  3,794  votes  against  621  for  Dr.  Turabull  (Ind.). 

18.  A  Boyal  Proclamation  was  iesued,  making  special  restrictions 
on  BritiBh  exports  to  Sweden, 

19.  Submarine  E  23  torpedoed  ttie  German  battleship  Weat/alen  in 
the  North  Sea. 

—  The  following  appointments  were  announced  :— 
Lord  Crewe  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  M.F.,  as  Paymaster-General. 

Lord  Newton  as  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

—  Announcement  that  the  King  had  conferred  the  G.C.V.O.  on  Sir 
Douglas  Haig,  and  the  G.C.M.G.  on  Sir  Henry  Howard. 

—  The  German  fleet  came  out  [v.  Hist,  of  the  War]. 

21.  A  new  order  of  the  Home  Secretary  came  into  force,  prohibiting 
the  whistling  for  cabs  in  London  between  the  hours  of  10  p.m.  and 
7  a.m. 

—  General  Sir  B.  Dufi,  G.C.B.,  etc,  was  recalled  from  India  to  give 
evidence  before  the  Mesopotamia  Commission  ;  and  Lieut.-General 
(temporary  General)  Sir  C.  C,  Monro,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  waa  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India, 

—  A  serious  explosion  occurred  at  a  munition  factory  in  Yorkshire. 

—  Hr.  Lloyd  George  stated  that  the  number  of  able-bodied  German 
prisoners  of  war  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  was  23,142. 

22.  Occupation  of  Eilossa  in  East  Africa. 

23.  A  hostile  wrship  crossed  the  East  coast,  but  caused  no  damage, 

24.  Airships  attacked  the  East  and  South-East  coasts,  without 
causing  damage. 

—  H.M.  armed  boarding  steamer  Duke  of  Albany  waa  torpedoed 
and  sunk  in  the  North  Sea. 

—  Six  hostile  airships  raided  the  East  Coast,  killing  eight  persons, 
and  injuring  many  others. 

27.  Italy  declared  war  upon  Germany  as  from  August  26. 

—  Rumania  declared  war  upon  Austria. 

29.  The  Timet  announced  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Guy 
Warnoan  as  Vicar  of  Bradford. 

30.  Sir  Horace  Bumbold,  Bart.,  was  appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Berne. 

—  The  Kaiser  dismissed  General  von  Falkenhayn,  Chief  of  the 
General  StafE,  and  appointed  Pield-Marshal  von  Hindenbui^  in  his 
place. 

—  The  ofBcially  admitted  German  casualties  up  to  this  date,  exclud- 
ing naval  and  colonial  casualties,  amounted  to  3,376,134,  of  whom 
781,6V  were  killed  or  died  of  woands. 
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SEPTEMBER, 

2.  Colonel  (temporary  Brigadier-General)  L.  A.  M.  Stopford,  C.B., 
waB  appointed  Commandant  of  tbe  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst. 

—  Thirteen  German  airehipB  attacked  London  and  the  Eastern 
counties,  killing  two  persons  and  injuring  thirteen.  One  ot  the  wrsbips 
was  brought  down  near  Enfield. 

5.  Opening  of  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Newcastle. 

—  The  King  conferred  the  V.C.  upon  Lieut.  W.  L.  Robinson  ot  the 
Royal  Flying  Corps,  who  had  brought  down  the  Zeppelin  near  Enfield  on 
September  2  (q.v.). 

6.  Lieut. -Colonel  J.  F.  Elklugton,  who  had  been  cashiered  in  Septem- 
ber, 1914,  was  reinstated  by  the  King  in  his  former  rank,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  gallant  conduct  while  serving  in  the  ranks  of  the  Foreign 
Legion  of  the  French  Army. 

11.  The  V.C.  was  awarded  to  twenty  officers  and  men,  eight  of  whom 
were  already  dead. 

13.  A  luncheon  was  given  by  the  West  India  Club  in  honour  of  Sir 
Edward  Morris,  Premier  of  Newfoundland. 

15.  First  use  of  tbe  heavy  armoured  cars,  nicknamed  "  tanks." 

—  The  King  of  Italy  conferred  upon  Sir  Douglas  Haig  the  insignia 
of  Knight  Grand  Gross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Lazarus. 

—  The  King  conferred  the  V.C.  upon  a  boy,  John  Cornwell,  for  con- 
spicuous gallantry  during  the  naval  action  of  Uay  31-June  L  He  also 
conferred  the  V.C.  upon  two  naval  officers. 

11).  L.  W.  Asaeling,  of  tbe  Army  Clothing  Department,  was 
sentenced  to  five  years'  penal  servitude  for  fraud  in  connexion  with 
the  delivery  of  goods  for  the  Army. 

18.  G.  J.  Montague,  a  "viewer"  in  the  Army  Clothing  Department. 
was  sentenced  to  eighteen  months'  hard  labour  on  the  charge  of  accept- 
ing a  briba 

20.  Sir  C.  Seely  (Coalition)  was  returned  for  the  Mansfield  Divi- 
sion of  Nottinghamshire  by  a  majority  of  3,141  over  Dr.  A.  Turnbull 
(Independent). 

22.  A  German  sea-plane  dropped  three  bombs  near  Dover  without 
causing  casualties  or  damage. 

23-24.  Twelve  German  airships  attacked  London  and  the  Eastern 
counties,  killing  thirty  persons,  and  injuring  110,  mostly  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan area.  Two  of  the  airships  (L  32  and  L  33)  were  brought  down  in 
Essex. 

25.  SevenQermanairships  visited  the  Eastern  counties,  killing  thirty- 
six  and  injuring  twenty-seven  persons,  mainly  in  the  North  Midlands. 

2S.  The  V.C.  was  awarded  to  twelve  officers  and  men  ;  and  tbe  D.S.O. 
to  thirty-six  officers,  including  Captain  F.  C.  Selous,  Royal  Fusiliers, 
the  African  explorer. 
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27.  The  Tima  snaounced  the  eBlsbliahment  of  a  Central  Medical 
Board,  for  the  re-eiami nation  ot  recruits.  The  Board  consisted  of 
Colonel  E.  H.  L.  Ljnden  Bell,  Colonel  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  and  Sir 
James  Mackenzie. 

29.  8ir  William  Dunn  was  appointed  Lord  Mayor  of  London  for 
the  ensniug  year, 

30.  The  total  number  of  German  casualties  reported  in  official  Ger- 
man liete  up  to  this  date  reached  3,556,016,  exclusive  of  naval  and 
colonial  casualties. 


OCTOBEE. 

1.  "  Summer  Time  "  came  to  an  end  ;  and  the  hands  of  cloclis  were 
set  back  at  3  a.m.  to  2  A.H.,  Greenwich  time  being  thus  restored. 

—  A  Zeppelin  raid  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  one  Zeppelin  at 
Potter's  Bar. 

4.  The  King  conferred  the  D.S.O.  on  Second  Lieut.  Frederick 
Sowrey  and  Second  Lieut.  Alfred  de  Bath  Brandon,  in  connexion 
with  their  successful  attacks  on  hostile  Zeppelins. 

—  The  Ounard  steamship  Franeonia  was  sunk  in  the  Mediterranean 
by  an  enemy  submarine,  with  a  toss  of  twelve  of  her  crew. 

—  The  French  auxiliary  cruiser  Gallia  was  torpedoed  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, with  a  loss  of  about  600  troops. 

6.  The  Timet  announced  the  appointment  ot  the  Bev.  Samuel 
Bickersteth,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds,  to  be  Canon  of  Canterbury,  in  suc- 
cession to  the  late  Dr.  Moore. 

7.  The  Timet  announced  the  following  appointments  :— 

Sir  Eric  Geddes  as  Director-General  of  Military  Railways  ;  Lord 
Eothermere  as  Director-General  of  the  Royal  Army  Clothing  Depart- 
ment ;  Mr.  H.  J.  Greedy,  C,  B.,  M.V.C,  as  head  of  a  new  department 
in  the  War  Office  for  the  preparation  of  statistical  information  ;  Captain 
Cassel,  K.C.,  M.P.,  as  Judge- Advocate-General,  in  succession  to  the  late 
Sir  T.  Milvain,  K.C.C.B. 

9.  It  was  reported  that  Captain  the  Hon.  Wilfred  Bailey,  Grenadier 
Guards,  had  received  the  D.S.O.  and  been  promoted  Major. 

10.  Parliament  re-assembled  after  the  Summer  Recess. 

11.  The  International  News  Service  was  debarred  from  all  facilities 
for  transmisBlon  of  news,  in  consequence  of  the  garbled  messages  which 
it  published  in  America. 

12.  The  Times  announced  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Scrutton  had 
been  appointed  a  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal  in  succession  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Walter  FhilHmore,  Bart.,  resigned  ;  and  that  Mr.  Henry  Alfred 
UcCardie  had  been  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 

—  At  a  bj-election  in  North  Ayrshire,  Uajor-General  Sir  A.  Hunter- 
Weston  (Coalition)  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  6,849  over  Mr.  H. 
Chalmers  (Ind.). 
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14.  The  Time*  annoanced  that  Sir  John  Elterman,  Cluunnan  of  the 
varions  Elierman  lines,  wae  about  to  acquire  the  whole  of  the  shuree  of 
UeBBre.  Thomoe  Wilson,  Sons  &  Co.  (Ltd.) ;  the  management  of  the 
Wilson  liae  etill  remaiainf;  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Oswald  SanderaoD. 


-  Second  Lieut.  Walstan  Joseph  Tempest  received  the  D.S.O.,  in 
with  his  socceBsfui  attack  upon  a  hostile  airship. 

—  The  Itev.  Lord  William  Gascoyne -Cecil,  Bector  of  Bishops  Hat- 
field, was  appointed  Bishop  of  Exeter, 

—  Canon  Sawyer  was  appointed  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury  School. 
16.  The  price  of  bread  reached  KM.  for  the  4  lb.  loaf. 

19.  Celebration  of  "  Our  Day  "  ;  the  proceeds  of  collections  going  to 
the  Joint  Fund  of  the  British  Red  Cross  Society  and  the  Order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem.  The  total  amount  raised  in  London  Mas  71,9661. 
3*.  7d. 

~~  The  King  conferred  a  militarj'  K.C.B.  on  General  Townshend, 
and  other  honours  on  various  members  of  the  besi^ed  garrison  at  Knt. 

—  Major  Carnegie  (Coalition)  was  returned  to  Parliament  for 
Winchester  by  a  majority  of  745  over  Mr.  H.  C.  Woode  (Ind.). 

30.  The  Timet  announced  the  sinking  of  the  Cunard  liner  Alaunia. 

—  The  Duke  of  Connaught  arrived  in  London  on  the  expiry  of  hiB 
term  of  five  years  as  Governor-General  of  Canada. 

—  Mr.  Joseph  King,  M.P.  for  North  Somerset,  was  fined  lOOf.  and 
26  guineas  coats  for  offences  under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act. 

31.  A  new  Government  Department  was  announced  for  collecting 
and  disaemiuating  commercial  intelligence.  It  was  formed  by  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  and  the  Exhibi- 
tions Branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade;  Sir  William  Clark,  K.C.S.I., 
C.M.G.,  being  Comptroller-General  of  the  combined  Department. 

—  Count  Stiirgkh,  the  Austrian  Prime  Minister,  was  shot  in  Vienna. 

22.  A  hostile  sea-plane,  after  dropping  bombs  on  Sheemess,  was  abot 
down  and  destroyed  by  naval  aircraft. 

23.  Sir  Eric  Geddes  was  appointed  Inspector-General  of  Transporta- 
tion, in  addition  to  his  post  as  Director-Genera)  of  Military  Railways.  Sir 
Guy  Granet,  General  Manager  of  the  Midland  Railway,  was  appointed 
Deputy  Director-General  of  Military  Railways  in  the  War  Office. 

—  A  hostile  aeroplane  dropped  three  bombs  over  Mai^te. 

—  A  British  naval  aeroplane  brought  down  an  enemy  sea-plane  off 
Ostend. 

—  The  minesweeper  H.H.S.  Oenitta  was  torpedoed  by  an  enemy 
submarine,  vrith  the  loss  of  all  her  officers  and  seventy-three  men ; 
twelve  men  were  saved. 

25.  Sir  Douglas  Haig  was  unanimously  nominated  for  the  Rector- 
ship of  St.  Andrews  University. 

—  At  an  explosion  in  a  munition  factory  in  Kent,  two  persons  were 
killed  and  ten  seriously  burned. 
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96.  The  V.O.  wae  awarded  to  fifieeo  offlcere  and  men,  in  two  cases 
after  death. 

50.  The  KiDK  placed  York  House,  Bt.  James's  Palace,  at  the  disposal 
of  Qeoeral  Sir  William  Robertson. 

NOVEMBER. 

1.  Lord  Rosebery,  speaking  in  Edinbui^h,  paid  a  tribute  to  the  help 
given  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Dominions,  and  protested  against  any 
idea  of  a  premature  peace. 

—  The  increase  in  the  price  of  food  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
was  estimated  to  have  reached  78  per  cent. 

a.  The  King  inspected  the  new  "Household  Battalion,"  formed 
from  the  three  reserve  regiments  of  Household  Cavalry  under  the  com- 
mand of  Col,  Wyndham  Portal. 

3.  The  best  varieties  of  wheat  were  sold  at  Maidstone  at  80s.  a 
quarter. 

—  A  collision  ofi  Greenore  between  the  Connemara,  of  the  London 
and  North  Western  Railway  Co.,  and  the  tramp  steamer  Retriever, 
resulted  in  the  sinking  of  both  ships  and  the  loss  of  ninety  lives,  only 
one  person  being  saved. 

6.  Storms  of  wind  and  rain  caused  much  damage  in  London  and 
the  South  of  England. 

6.  The  price  of  the  quartern  loaf  in  London  was  raised  from  lOd.  to 
lOitf. 

—  Announcement  that  Sir  Bryan  Mahon,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B.,  D.8.O.,  had 
been  appointed  General  Officer  Commanding-in-Cfaief  of  the  Forces  in 
Ireland,  in  succession  to  Sir  John  Maswell. 

—  The  P.  &  0.  steamer  Arabia  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

7.  Ur.  Arnold  Lupton,  formerly  U.F.  for  Sleaford,  was  fined  lOOi.  on 
charges  of  prejudicing  His  Majesty's  relations  with  foreign  powers,  and 
the  recruiting  of  His  Majesty's  forces. 

S.  Celebration  of  Lord  Mayor's  Day  in  London. 

16.  Prince  Geoi^  of  Battenberg,  elder  son  of  Prince  and  Princess 
Louis  of  Battenberg,  was  married  to  Countess  Nada  Torby,  younger 
daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  Michaeland  Countess  Torby. 

—  The  Timet  fund  on  behalf  of  the  British  Red  Cross  Society  and 
the  Order  of  St.  John  reached  the  sum  of  6,000,0001. 

—  The  estate  of  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Uarkham,  Bart.,  was  valued  at 
733,3901. 

16.  The  estate  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Dempster  was  valued  at  432,4481. 

18.  The  Hon.  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  at  Cambridge  on  the 
Bight  Hon.  W.  F.  Massey,  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand. 

19.  Monastir  was  occupied  by  the  French. 

20.  The  Timet  increased  in  price  from  Id.  to  \\d. 

51.  The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  died  at  SchOnbrunn  [v.  Obit] 
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SI.  The '  Germane  occupied  Craiova,  the  Headquarters  of  the 
Rumanian  let  Army. 

—  The  British  hospital  ship  Britannic  was  sunk  in  the  Zea  Channel, 
in  the  iEgean  Sea,  with  a  loss  of  over  100  lives. 

22.  The  Times  announced  that  the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  W. 
Turner  Perkins  Editor  ot  "Hansard,"  in  place  of  the  !ate  Sir  James 
Dods  Shaw. 

—  The  conscription  Referendum  in  Australia  resulted  in  a  majority 
of  61,000  against. 

23.  The  British  hospital  ship  Braemar  CaxtU  was  sunk  in  the  jGgean 
Sea,  without  loss  of  life. 

—  The  Timet  announced  the  appointment  of  Sir  W.  H.  Vincent  to 
be  an  ordinary  Member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Viceroy  of 
India. 

24.  The  Tsar  appointed  M.  TrepofE  Premier  of  Russia. 

—  The  London  County  Council  refused  to  renew  the  Music  and 
Dancing  Licence  of  the  New  Middlesex  Theatre. 

27.  Hostile  Zeppelins  dropped  bombs  over  the  Northern  counties, 
without  causing  any  damage.  Two  of  the  Zeppelins  were  brought 
down  in  flames  at  sea. 

28.  The  Timet  announced  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  Stanley  Leathes,  G.5.,  to  consider  schemes  for 
reforming  the  examination  for  Class  I.  of  the  Home  Civil  Service. 

29.  The  Timet  announced  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Campbell,  K.C.,  M.P.,  had 
been  appointed  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland  in  place  of  the  Right  Hon. 
R.  R.  Cherry,  resigned  ;  and  that  the  Earl  of  Ronaldshay,  U.P.,  had 
been  appointed  Qovernor  of  Bengal,  in  succession  to  Lord  Carmichael 
of  Skirling,  whose  term  of  office  was  due  to  expire  in  April,  1917. 

—  The  estate  of  the  late  Lord  Llangattock  was  valued  at  1,100,000{. 

30.  At  an  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  Renter's  Tel^ram  Com- 
pany, a  resolution  was  approved  for  the  sale  of  the  undertaking,  property, 
and  assets  of  the  Company  to  the  Hon.  Mark  Napier,  Lord  Qlenconner, 
Lord  Peel,  and  Sir  L.  Starr  Jameson. 

DECEMBER. 

1.  Krupp's  Munition  Works  declared  a  dividend  of  13  per  cent. 

4.  Major-General  Sir  Stanley  von  Donop,  E.C.B.,  vacated  the  post  of 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  and  was  succeeded  by  Major-Ceneral 
W.  T.  Furse,  C.B.,  D.S.O. 

6.  Resignation  of  Mr.  Asquith. 

—  End  of  the  trial  of  the  Amalgamated  Properties  of  Rhodesia  (1913) 
(Limited)  v.  The  Globe  and  Phoenix  Gold  Mining  Company.  The 
action  was  dismissed  with  costs  (^inst  the  plaintiiTs,  after  having 
occupied  the  Court  145  days. 

6.  Capture  of  Bukarest  by  the  Germans. 
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6.  At  an  exploaioD  in  a  National  Munition  Factory  in  the  North  of 
England,  36  women  workers  ware  killed  and  about  30  injured. 

7.  T.  A.  JackBon  was  sentenced  to  three  years'  penal  servitude,  on  a 
charge  of  demanding  money  with  menaces  from  the  Marconi  Wireless 
Telegr^h  Company  (Limited)  and  from  Mr.  Godfrey  Isaacs,  and  of 
offering  to  prevent  the  publication  of  certain  matters,  with  intent  to 
extort  money. 

8.  The  Times  announced  that  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  £. 
Bethell,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.Q.,  had  been  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  at 
Plymouth  in  succession  to  Vice-Admiral  Sir  George  J.  8,  Warrender, 
Bart.,  K.C.B.,  K.C.V.O.,  who  had  been  relieved  on  account  of  ill-health ; 
and  that  Acting  Vice-Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Somerset  A.  Gough- 
Caltborpe,  E.C.B.,  C.V.O.,  had  been  appointed  Admiral  Commanding 
Coast  Guard  and  Reserves,  in  succession  to  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir 
Alexander  E.  Bethell. 

11.  The  Times  announced  the  appointment  of  Mr.  T.  P,  O'Connor, 
M.P.,  as  President  of  the  Trade  Board  of  Film  Censors,  in  place  of  the 
late  Mr.  G.  A.  Bedford. 

12.  General  Gouraud  was  appointed  Reside  at -General  of  Morocco  in 
place  of  General  Lyautey. 

—  Captain  C.  Bathurst,  M.P.,  was  appointed  Parliamentary  Secretary 
to  the  Food  Control  Department. 

14.  The  Honse  of  Lords  dismisBed  the  appeal  of  C.  E.  E.  Slingsby, 
claiming  a  declaration  that  he  was  the  lawful  child  of  Commander 
Slingsby,  and  was  therefore  entitled  on  the  death  of  hie  father  to  the 
Slingsby  family  estates. 

18.  The  Regulation  of  Meals  Order  (1916)  came  into  force,  limiting 
meals  at  public  eating  places  to  three  courses  between  6  and  9.30  p.m., 
and  to  two  courses  at  any  other  time. 

—  The  following  peerages  were  announced:  The  Rt,  Hon.  Charles 
Stuart- Wortley,  M.P.,  and  Sir  Max  Aitken,  M.P. 

19.  The  Bev.  G.  E.  Newsom  was  appointed  Vicar  of  Newcastle.  The 
Rev.  C.  E.  Lambert  was  appointed  Vicar  of  All  Hallows,  Barking,  in 
place  of  Dr.  A.  W.  Robinson  who  had  become  a  Canon  of  Canterbury. 

—  20  per  cent,  was  paid  in  London  for  an  insurance  providing  for 
the  payment  of  a  claim  should  peace  be  declared  by  June  30,  1917. 

21.  Two  of  H.M.  torpedo-boat  destroyers  were  sunk  in  collision  in 
the  North  Sea,  with  a  loss  of  49  lives. 

—  The  "Resignation  Honours  "were  announced,  five  new  peerages 
being  created  :  viz.,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lewis  Harcourt,  M.P.,  The  Rt.  Hon, 
Joseph  A.  Pease,  M.P.,  Sir  John  A.  Dewar,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  Thomas 
Boe,  M.P.,  and  Sir  Edward  Partington.  The  new  Baronets  included 
the  Rt.  Hon.  James  H.  Campbell,  K.O.,  M.P.,  and  Sir  Jesse  Boot. 

—  The  Bt.  Hon.  James  H.  Campbell,  K.C.,  M.P.,  was  appointed 
Attorney- General  for  Ireland,  in  succession  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  R.  R.  Cherry, 
K.C.,  who  had  resigned  on  account  of  ill-health. 
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26.  The  French  GovemmeDt  conferred  npoD  Oenenl  Joffre  the  dis- 
tinction of  Harfichal  de  France. 

27.  The  French  battleship  Omthia  was  torpedoed  by  a  sabmarine  in 
the  Hediterranean,  and  4  lives  were  loet. 

—  Thick  fog  in  London, 

28.  The  constitution  of  the  new  Army  Council  was  announced  in  the 
London  Oazette  as  foUowB :  Lord  Derby,  President ;  Gen.  Sir  William 
RobertBon,  K.C.B.,  K.C.V.O.,  D.8.0. ;  Lieut,-Gen,  Sir  J.  S.  Cowans, 
K.C.B.,  M.V.O.  ;  Lieat.-Qeo.  Sir  Cecil  F.  N.  Macready,  K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G. ;  Uaj.-Oen.  (Temp.  Lieal.-Oen.)  Sir  David  Henderson,  K.O.B., 
D.S.O. ;  Maj.-Qen.  W.  T.  Furse,  O.B..  D.S.O. ;  Maj.-Gen.  R.  D.  Whigham, 
C.B.,  D.8.0. ;  J.  I.  Macpherson,  Esq. ;  and  H.  W.  Forster,  Esq. 

—  Alderman  J.  D.  Kiley  was  returned  unopposed  for  the  Parlia- 
mentary vacancy  in  the  Whitecbapel  Division  created  by  the  resignation 
of  Sir  Stuart  Samuel. 

2ft.  The  Timet  announced  that  Lord  Devonport  had  appointed  Sir 
Henry  Rew,  E.C.B.,  to  be  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Food,  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Beveridge,  C.B.,  to  be  Second  Secretary. 

—  Sir  William  Gollins  was  returned  unopposed  for  Derby,  in  place 
of  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  Peerage. 

—  Mr.  Christopher  Johnston,  E.C.,  was  returned  unopposed  for  the 
Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews  Universities,  in  place  of  Lord  Finlay. 

30.  The  Timet  announoed  the  resignation  of  Lord  Sydenham  from  the 
Air  Board. 
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SnMMABT    OF    THE    EbPORT    OF    THE    BOYAL    COHMtSSION   OS 

venebeil.   dlbbasbb,  appointed   in    novbhbeb,  1913, 
(Published  Mabch  3.) 

Among  the  general  conclusions  set  forth  are  these  ; — 

1.  In  distribution  the  incidence  of  syphilis  ia  much  higher  in  urban 

than  in  rural  areas.  The  same  is  probably  true  of  gonorrhcea, 
though  statistical  proof  is  not  available  to  the  same  extent. 

2.  The  available  statistics  afEord  ao  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  pre- 

valence of  venereal  diseases,  but  in  the  large  cities  it  is  esti- 
mated that  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  affected 
by  syphilis  and  a  much  higher  proportion  are  affected  by 
gonorrhtea. 

3.  VeDereal  diseases  can  be  controlled  and  reduced  within  narrow 

limits  by  early  and  efficient  treatment,  but  at  present  treatment 
is  in  most  cases  unduly  deferred  and  adequate  facilities  for  the 
beat  modern  treatment  do  not  exist. 

4.  To  bring  modern  methods  of  treatment  to  bear  on  every  infected 

person  Government  action  is  eesentiat. 
The  effect  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  may  be  sum- 
marised thus  :— 

1.  Arrangements  should  be  made  for  accurate  statistical  records  of 

the  prevalence  of  disease,  including  the  confidential  registra- 
tion of  causes  of  death. 

2.  Facilities  for  the  diagnosis  and  free  treatment  of  venereal  disease 

should  be  organised  by  the  larger  local  authorities  (county 
councils  and  county  borough  councils),  the  Imperial  Exchequer 
to  contribute  76  per  cent,  of  the  cost. 

3.  No  system  of  notification  of  venereal  disease  should  be  adopted 

for  the  present. 

1.  Advertisements  of  remedies  for  venereal  diseases  should  be  pro- 
hibited. 

6.  Legal  protection  should  l)e  given  to  medical  men  to  enable  them 
to  make  confidential  communications  with  the  object  of  pre- 
venting or  delaying  a  marriage  on  the  ground  of  venereal 
disease. 

6.  Infectious  venereal  disease  should  be  made  a  statutory  incapacity 

for  marriage ;  and  the  children  of  such  a  marriage  should  be 
relieved  of  the  disabilities  of  illegitimacy. 

7.  More  careful  instruction  in  regard  to  moral  conduct  in  sexnal  re- 

lations should  be  provided  tbronghout  all  types  and  grades  of 
education. 
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The  Rbfobt. 
The  report  is  sigaed  by  all  the  Commissionera  —  nunely,  Lord 
Sydenham  (Chairman),  Sir  D.  Brynmor  Jones,  Sir  Eenelm  Oigby,  Sir 
Almeric  FitzEoy,  Sir  Malcolm  Morria,  F.B..C.8.  Edin.,  Sir  John  Collie, 
M.D.,  Dr.  Arthur  Newaholmej  Canon  J.  W.  Horsley,  the  Rev,  Dr.  J, 
Scott  Lidgett,  Dr.  F.  W.  Mott,  Dr.  Mary  Scharlieb,  Mr.  James  E.  Lane, 
F.R.C.S.  Eng.,  Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  M.P.,  Mrs.  Creightoo,  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Burgwin.  The  signatures  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  and  Canon 
Horaley  are  subject  to  reservations. 

The  disadvantage  of  issuing  the  report  "  when  all  public  activities 
are  preoccupied  in  fulfilling  the  manifold  needs  of  the  war"  ie  recog- 
nised. But  it  has  been  published  because  "the  conditions  now  ex- 
isting and  those  which  must  follow  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
imperatively  require  that  action  should  be  taken  without  delay.  The 
Report  proceeds  :— 

"  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  percentage  of  infection  in 
the  naval  and  military  forces  is  now  greater  than  in  normal  times  ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  total  of  infected  perBons  has  in- 
creased. The  military  authorities  are  doing  their  utmost  to  provide 
treatment,  but  the  civil  population  requires  corresponding  measures, 
and  all  experience  shows  that  after  a  war  an  excessive  incidence  of 
disease  is  certain  to  occur,  even  in  districts  previously  free.  .  .  . 
We  are  therefore  convinced  that  it  will  not  suffice  to  establish  treatment 
centres  in  places  where  sailors  and  soldiers  are  congregated,  and  that 
these  will  be  needed  in  most  of  the  larger  and  in  some  of  the  smaller 
towns.  We  realise  the  claims  of  economy  at  the  present  moment ;  but 
for  reasons  we  have  given,  we  believe  that  all  necessary  expenditure 
will  be  recouped  by  the  results  which  can  be  obtained." 

The  Commissioners  found  that,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Navy  and 
Army,  there  are  at  present  no  means  of  arriving  at  an  accurate  estimate 
of  the  prevalence  of  venereal  diseases.  The  tendency  to  concealment, 
by  militating  alike  against  the  acquisition  of  full  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
tent of  their  incidence  and  against  the  prompt  treatment  which  is  so 
necessary,  render  them  peculiarly  dangerous  to  public  health.  Moreover, 
it  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  years  that  their  varied  effects  have 
begun  to  be  recognised,  while  more  in  this  direction  still  remains  to  be 
discovered.  Partial  attempts  to  obtain  a  local  census  of  venereal  diseases 
have  been  made  in  some  countries ;  but  the  results  are  not  such  as  to 
justify  generalisations.  A  lai^  number  of  examinations  In  institutions, 
and  among  special  sections  of  the  population,  including  pi»t-morf«m  tests, 
have  been  made  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  in  foreign  countries,  and 
generally  show  an  unexpectedly  large  prevalence.  The  recorded  death- 
rate  in  this  country  per  million  for  syphilis  and  three  consequential 
diseases,  distributed  among  eight  classified  groups  of  the  population 
shows  the  prevalence  to  be  greatest  in  the  unskilled  labour  class,  and 
least  amongst  miners  and  agricultural  labourers.  But  at  present  regis- 
(ration  is  defective,  many  deaths  due  to  this  cause  escaping  recognition. 
Sir  William  Osier  considers  that  "of  the  killing  diseases  syphilis  cornea 
third  or  fourth."    While  unable  to  arrive  at  any  positive  figures,  the 
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CommisaioQers  come  to  the  coacluBion  that  the  persona  who  have  been 
infected  with  syphiliB,  acquired  or  congenital,  cannot  fall  below  10  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population  in  the  large  cities,  and  the  percentage 
affected  with  goQorrboea  muBt  greatly  exceed  this  proportion. 

A  striking  section  of  the  report  shows  that  both  the  diaeaaea  named 
lead  to  an  enormous  annual  loss  of  child  life.  It  is  estimated  that 
from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  sterility  among  women  is  due  to  gonorrbcea, 
and  of  registered  still-births  probably  at  least  half  are  due  to  syphilis. 
Of  1,100  children  in  the  London  County  Council  schools  for  the  blind, 
at  least  66-6  per  cent,  of  the  cases  are  attributable  to  venereal  diseases 
in  the  parents.  A  large  proportion  of  juvenile  cases  of  imbecility, 
idiocy,  deafness,  and  various  forme  of  6kin,  bone,  and  other  diseases 
result  from  congenital  syphilis.  It  is  shown  that  among  adults  the 
loss  of  working  power  from  the  earlier  effects  of  the  diseases  is  im- 
portant, while  in  their  later  manifestations  they  are  responsible  for  a 
vast  amount  of  incapacity.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases 
syphilis,  at  an  average  period  of  ten  to  fifteen  years  after  infection, 
shows  itself  as  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  or  locomotor  ataxy. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  heavy  cost  of  the  public  maintenance  of 
persons  thus  afflicted,  and  the  total  economic  loss  is  justly  described  as 
"  enormous."  The  Commissioners  are  satisfied  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  total  expenditure  can  be  saved,  and  will  far  more  than  counter- 
balance the  cost  of  the  measures  they  propose. 

By  the  terms  of  reference  Lord  Sydenham  and  his  colleagues  were 
precluded  from  considering  the  policy  of  the  much  controverted  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts  of  1864  and  1866,  which  were  repealed  in  1886  ; 
but  they  place  on  record  their  view  that  no  advantage  would  accrue 
from  a  rotum  to  the  system.  8o  far  from  this  being  the  case,  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  great  improvement  as  regards  these  diseases  in  the 
fighting  services  has  taken  place  since  the  repeal  of  the  Acts.  Except 
in  the  case  of  those  services,  the  Commissioners  find  that  the  existing 
facilities  for  treatment  are  "extremely  deficient."  They  are  of  opinion 
that  no  adequate  system  of  treatment  will  be  organised  unless  re- 
sponsibility for  it  is  undertaken  by  the  State.  Measures  should  be 
taken  to  render  the  best  modern  treatment  readily  available  for  tlie 
whole  community,  b;  the  use  of  special  wards  in  the  general  hospitals, 
rather  than  by  the  establishment  of  separate  institutions.  In  reference 
to  the  objections  still  persisting  in  the  minds  of  some  subscritiers  to 
general  hospitals,  the  report  expresses  the  hope  that "  when  the  facts 
elicited  by  our  inquiry  are  made  public,  the  view  that  morality  can 
beenconraged  by  denying  medical  treatment  to  those  who,  by  violating 
its  laws,  have  become  a  public  danger  will  disappear." 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  councils 
of  counties  and  county  boroughs  should  organise  and  carry  into 
eSect  definite  schemes  for  dealing  with  the  diseases,  and  as  a 
first  step  should  approach  the  general  hospitals  in  their  areas  with  a 
view  to  making  the  necessary  arrangements.  Treatment  at  any  institu- 
tion should  not  be  restricted  to  persons  resident  in  a  particular  area  ; 
it  should  be  free  to  all,  and  there  should  be  no  refusal  to  treat  a  patient 
who  is  unwilling  to  go  to  his  own  doctor.     Special  arrangements,  such 
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as  evenio);  clinics,  should  be  made  for  the  treatment  of  out-patieots  at 
hours  convenient  to  the  working claaBes,  Subject  to  proper  aafeguarde, 
local  authorities  should  be  empowered  to  supply  salvarsan  or  its  sub- 
stitutes gratuitously  to  medical  practitioners. 

Extended  facilities  should  be  made  available  for  diagnosis  by 
laboratory  methods,  and  be  organised  by  the  larger  local  authorities, 
the  fullest  use  being  made  of  the  laboratory  facilities  at  universitieB 
and  hospitals.  The  Commissioners  recommend  that  one-fourth  of  the 
public  expenditure  for  these  purposes  should  be  met  from  local  rates, 
and  thnt  the  remaining  three-fourths  should  be  provided  by  Imperial 
grants,  distributed  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Commissioners  have  been  slow  to  advocate 
compulsion  in  any  form.  For  example,  they  report  against  any  system 
of  compulsory  personal  notification,  believing  that  it  would  fail  to 
secure  the  advantages  claimed,  and  that  better  results  may  be  obtained 
by  the  improved  facilities  for  treatment  which  they  recommend,  and 
by  a  policy  of  education  regarding  the  serious  nature  of  these  diseases. 
It  is  in  respect  to  one  limited  form  of  compulsion  that  the  only  de- 
partures are  made  from  the  unanimity  of  this  report.  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby  and  Canon  Horsley  attach  reservations  objecting  to  the  proposed 
detention  of  Poor  Law  patients  sufiering  from  these  diseases,  and  the 
former  is  not  prepared  to  support  the  thorough  medical  examination 
of  persons  committed  to  prison  recommended  by  his  colleagues.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  the  principle  of  detention  in  Poor  Law  institu- 
tions in  cases  of  diseases  dangerous  to  the  community  was  laid  down 
in  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1867.  While  holding  the  case  for  the  similar 
detention  of  prisoners  to  be  a  strong  one,  the  report  accepts  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  more  expedient  to  rely  on  the  co-operation  of  Dis- 
charged Prisoners'  Aid  Associations  and  similar  bodies  in  any  general 
system  of  free  treatment.  It  is  suggested  that  when  an  infectious  man 
is  entitled  to  claim  bis  discharge  from  the  Army  or  Navy  he  should  ba 
encouraged  in  his  own  interest  to  continue  under  treatment. 

The  unanimous  proposal  of  the  Divorce  Commission  that  statutory 
recognition  should  be  given  to  the  principle  that  infectious  venereal 
disease  constitutes  an  incapacity  for  marriage  and  should  be  a  ground 
for  divorce  is  strongly  endorsed.  If  under  the  existing  law  the  effect 
of  a  decree  of  nullity  is  to  render  the  children  illegitimate,  it  should 
be  provided  that  the  disabilities  attaching  to  such  a  condition  should 
not  follow.  Another  amendment  of  the  law  recommended  is  that  a 
communication  made  bimafide  by  a  medical  practitioner  to  a  parent, 
guardian,  or  other  person  directly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  a  woman 
or  man,  and  with  the  object  of  preventing  or  delaying  a  marriage  with 
a  person  who  is  in  an  infectious  condition,  shall  be  a  privileged  com- 
munication. 

Measures  are  proposed  to  ensure  that  every  medical  student  has 
adequate  practical  instruction  in  these  diseases.  Their  treatment  by 
unqualified  persons  is  emphatically  condemned  as  disastrous,  and  coD- 
etituting  one  of  the  principal  hindrances  to  eradication.  The  recom- 
mendation of  the  Select  Committee  on  Patent  Medicines  that  all 
advertisements  of  remedies  for  these  diseases  should  be  prohibited  ie 
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eBdoreed.  Approved  societies  which  debar  from  sick  benefits  persons 
whose  illaesB  is  due  to  misconduct,  but  freely  admit  those  who  are 
Ba&eringfromcoQsequeDtial  diseases,  which  early  treatment  would  have 
prevented,  are  urged  to  revise  their  practice. 

"There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  franker  attitude  towards  these 
diseases  would  lead  to  less  concealment,  often  involving  recourse  to 
quack  remedies,  which  may  retard  core  or  render  it  impossible,  and 
would  thus  assist  in  checking  one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  can  afflict  a 
community." 

A  section  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  the  important  question  of  public 
education  in  these  matters.  More  careful  instruction  should  be  pro- 
vided iu  regard  to  moral  conduct  as  bearing  upon  sexual  relations 
throughout  all  types  and  grades  of  education.  It  should  be  based  on 
moral  principles  and  spiritual  considerations,  and  not  merely  on  the 
physical  consequencea  of  immoral  conduct.  The  National  Council  for 
Combating  Venereal  Diseases  should  be  recognised  by  Qovernment  as 
an  authoritative  body  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  knowledge  and  giving 
advice. 

As  regards  anti-syphilitic  drugs,  it  is  pointed  out  that  mercury  and 
arsenic  have  proved  their  value  in  the  past  Salvarsan  (606)  belongs  to 
the  arsenic  group.  It  is  a  German  product  and  substitutes  have  been 
prepared,  the  most  important  of  which  are  Eharsivan  and  neo-Kharsivan 
and  arsenobenEOl-BilloQ,  English  and  French  products  respectively. 
Reports  of  the  use  of  these  drugs  are  to  hand  and  are  very  satisfactory. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  syphilis  can  be  cured  if  promptly  treated  by  a 
doctor,  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  public  should  be  informed  that 
the  disease  may  be  acquired  by  kissing  and  by  using  the  same  eating  or 
drinking  utensils  or  tobacco  pipes  as  a  syphilitic  person.  The  statistics 
of  the  social  distribution  of  the  disease  appear  to  show  that  unskilled 
labourers  head  the  list.  Next  comes  "  intermediate  labour,"  and  then 
the  upper  and  middle  classes.  At  the  bottom  of  the  list  are  miners  and 
agricaltnrai  labourers. 

Despatch  fboh  General  Sib  Ghables  Monro,  describinq 
THE  Withdrawal  of  the  Allied  Tboops  from  the 
Gallifoli  Peninsula,  and  the  Landinq  of  the  Tboops 
AT  Salonika.    (Published  April  11.) 

HflADQUAaTEBS,  IST  ABUT, 

Frascb,  March  6, 1916. 

My  Lord,— 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  herewith  a  brief  account  of  the 
operations  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  from  the  26th  October,  1916, 
on  which  date  I  assumed  command  of  the  Mediterranean  Espeditiooary 
Force,  until  the  9tb  January,  1916,  when  in  compliance  with  your 
directions,  1  handed  overchar^  at  Cairo  to  LieuL-Oeneral  Sir  Archibald 
Murray,  KC.B.,  O.V.O.,  D.S.O. 

On  the  20th  October  in  London,  I  received  your  Lordship's  instructions 
to  proceed  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  near  East  and  take  over  the  com- 
mand of  the  Mediterranean  Expeditionary  Force. 
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My  duty  oa  arrival  waa  ia  broad  outline  :— 

(a)  To  report  oa  the  military  aitualion  on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula. 

(b)  To  express  an  opinion  whether  on  purely  military  grounds  the 
Peninsula  should  bo  evacuated,  or  another  attempt  made  to  carry  it. 

(c)  The  number  of  troops  that  would  be  required 

(1)  to  carry  the  Peninsula, 

(2)  to  keep  the  Straits  open,  and 

(3)  to  take  CoQatantinople. 

Two  days  after  my  arrival  at  Imbros,  where  the  headquarters  of  the 
M.E.F.  was  established,  I  proceeded  to  the  Peninsula  to  investigate  the 
military  situation.  The  impreseioas  I  gathered  are  summarised  very 
shortly  as  follows:— 

The  positions  occupied  by  our  troops  presented  a  military  situation 
unique  in  history.  The  mere  fringe  of  the  coast-line  had  been  secured. 
The  beaches  and  piers  upon  whiflh  they  depended  for  all  requirements 
in  personnel  and  material  were  exposed  to  registered  and  observed 
Artillery  fire.  Our  eutrenchmeats  were  dominated  almost  throughout 
by  the  Turks.  The  possible  Artillery  positions  were  insufficient  and 
detective.  The  Force,  in  short,  held  a  line  possessing  every  possible 
military  defect.  The  position  waa  without  depth,  the  communications 
were  insecure  and  dependent  on  the  weather.  No  means  existed  for  the 
concealment  and  deployment  of  fresh  troops  destined  for  the  ofiensive 
—whilst  the  Turks  enjoyed  full  powers  of  observation,  abundant  Artil- 
lery positions,  and  they  had  been  given  the  time  to  supplement  the 
natural  advantages  which  the  position  presented  by  all  the  devices  at 
the  diaposal  of  the  Field  Engineer. 

Another  material  factor  came  prominently  before  me.  The  troops 
on  the  Peninsula  had  Bufiered  much  from  various  causes. 

(a)  It  wae  not  in  the  first  place  poasible  to  withdraw  them  from  the 
ahell-swept  area  as  is  done  when  necessary  in  France,  for  every  corner 
on  the  Peninsula  is  exposed  to  hostile  fire. 

(6)  They  were  much  enervated  from  the  diseases  which  are  endemic 
in  that  part  of  Europe  in  tbe  summer. 

(c)  In  consequence  of  tbe  losses  which  they  had  suffered  in  earlier 
battles  there  was  a  very  grave  dearth  of  officers  competent  lo  take  com- 
mand of  men. 

(rf)  In  order  to  maintain  the  numbers  needed  to  hold  the  front, 
the  Territorial  Divisions  had  been  augmented  by  the  attachment  of 
Yeomanry  and  Mounted  Brigades.  Makeshifts  of  this  nature  very  ob- 
viously did  not  tend  to  create  efficiency.  Other  arguments,  irrefutable 
in  their  conclusions,  convinced  me  that  a  complete  evacuation  was  the 
only  wise  course  to  pursue. 

(a)  It  was  obvious  that  the  Turks  could  hold  ns  in  front  with  a  small 
force  and  prosecute  their  designs  on  Baghdad  or  Egypt,  or  both. 

{b)  An  advance  from  the  positions  we  held  could  not  be  re^rded  as 
a  reasonable  military  operation  to  expect. 

(c)  Even  had  we  been  able  to  make  an  advance  in  the  Peninsola, 
our  position  would  not  have  been  ameliorated  to  any  marked  d^iree, 
and  an  advance  on  Constantinople  was  quite  out  of  the  question. 

(d)  Since  we  could  not  hope  to  achieve  any  purpose  by  remaining  on 
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the  Feaiaenla,  the  appalling  cost  to  the  nation  involved  in  consequence 
of  embaying  on  an  Overeeae  Expedition  with  no  base  available  for  the 
rapid  transit  of  stores,  supplies,  and  personnel,  made  it  urgent  that 
ne  should  divert  the  troope  locked  Dp  on  the  Peninsula  to  a  more 
ueefnl  theatre. 

Since,  therefore,  I  could  see  no  military  advantage  in  our  continued 
occupation  of  positions  on  the  Peninsula,  I  telegraphed  to  your  Lord- 
ship that  in  my  opinion  the  evacuation  of  the  Peninsula  should  be 
taken  in  hand. 

Subsequently  I  proceeded  to  Egypt  to  confer  with  Colonel  Sir  H. 
UcMahon,  the  High  Oommissioner,  and  Lieut. -General  Sir  J.  Maxwell, 
Oommanding  the  Forces  in  Egypt,  over  the  situation  which  might  be 
created  in  E^pt  and  in  the  Arab  world  by  the  evacuation  of  the 
Peninsula. 

Whilst  in  Egypt  I  was  ordered  by  a  telegram  from  the  War  OKce 
to  take  command  of  the  troops  at  Salonika.  The  purport  of  this 
telegram  was  subsBquently  cancelled  by  your  Lordship  on  your  arrival 
at  Mudroe,  and  I  was  then  ordered  to  assume  Command  of  the  Forces 
in  the  Mediterranean,  east  of  Malta,  and  exclusive  of  Egypt. 

Consequent  on  these  instructions,  I  received  approval  that  the  two 
Forces  in  the  Mediterranean  should  be  designated  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  original  Mediterranean  Expeditionary  Force,  which  com- 
prised the  Forces  operating  on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  and  those  em- 
ployed at  Mudroa  and  Imbros  as  the  "  Dardanelles  Army,"  under 
Lieut.-General  Sir  W.  Birdwood,  E.C.B.,  etc,  with  headquarters  at 
Imbros. 

(6)  The  troops  destined  for  Salonika  as  the  "Salonika  Army," 
under  Lieut.-Qeneral  Sir  B.  Mahon,  ELC.B.,  with  headquarters  at 
Salonika. 

The  Stafi  of  the  original  M.E.F.  was  left  in  part  to  form  the 
Dardanelles  Army,  and  the  remainder  were  taken  to  make  a  General 
Headquarters  Staff  for  the  increased  responsibilities  now  assumed. 
Uther  officers  doing  duty  in  this  theatre  with  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions were  selected,  and,  with  no  difficulty  or  demands  on  home 
resources,  a  thoroughly  efficient  and  adequate  StaS  was  created. 

Mndros  was  selected  as  being  the  most  suitable  site  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  headquarters,  as  affording  an  opportunity,  in  addition  to 
other  advantages,  of  daily  consultation  with  the  Inspector-General, 
Line  of  Communications.  The  working  of  the  services  of  the  Line  of 
Communications  presented  difficulties  of  an  unique  character,  mainly 
owing  to 

(a)  the  absence  of  pier  and  wharfage  accommodation  at  Mudros  and 
the  necessity  of  transferring  all  Ordnance  and  Engineer  Stores  from 
one  ship  to  another ; 

(b)  the  submarine  danger ; 

(c)  the  delay  caused  by  rough  weather. 

Close  association  with  General  Altham  was  therefore  most  im- 
perative, and  by  this  means  many  important  changes  were  made  which 
conduced  to  greater  efficiency  and  more  prompt  response  to  the  de- 
mands of  fighting  units. 
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A  narrative  of  the  events  which  occurred  in  each  of  the  two  Armies 
IB  now  recorded  separately  for  facility  of  peruBal  and  reference. 

Salonika  Abhy. 

Early  in  October  the  10th  Divieion,  under  Lieut. -General  Sir  6. 
MahoD,  K.C.B.,  was  transferred  from  Suvia  to  Salonika,  and  fully 
concentrated  there.  The  dislocation  of  units  caused  by  the  landing  on 
the  Peninsula  and  the  subsequent  heavy  fighting  which  occurred  pre- 
vented this  Division  being  despatched  intact.  The  organiaation  of  the 
Infantry  and  the  Boyal  Engineers  was  not  disturbed,  but  the  other 
BervicBB  had  to  be  Improvised  from  other  Divisiona  aa  found  most 
accessible. 

The  arrival  of  the  10th  Division  had  been  preceded  by  two  French 
Divisions  under  General  Sarrail,  whose  Force  was  subsequently  aug- 
mented by  another  Division,  These  three  Divisions  were  then  moved 
into  Serbia  under  the  understanding  arranged  between  the  Allied 
Governments,  which  was  to  the  aSect  that  the  French  Forces  were  to 
protect  the  railway  between  Krivolak  and  Veles,  and  to  ensure  com- 
munication with  the  Serbian  Army,  whilat  the  British  were  to  main- 
tain the  position  from  Salonika  to  Krivolak,  and  to  support  the  French 
Right.  If  communication  with  the  Serbian  Army  could  not  be  opened 
and  maintained,  the  Allied  Forces  were  to  be  withdrawn. 

With  this  object,  two  Battalions  of  the  10th  Division  were  moved 
from  Salonika  on  27th  October,  and  took  over  the  French  front  from 
Kosturino  to  Lake  Doiran.  The  remainder  of  the  Division  was  sent  to 
Serbia  on  12th  November  and  following  days,  and  took  over  the  French 
front  eastwards  from  Kosturino. 

The  task  of  moving  troops  into  Serbia  and  maintaining  them  there 
presented  many  difGculties,  No  road  exists  from  Salonika  to  Doiran, 
a  few  miles  of  road  then  obtains,  which  is  followed  within  a  few  miles 
by  a  track  only  suitable  for  pack  transport.  Sir  B.  Mahon  had  there- 
fore to  readjust  his  transport  to  a  pack  scale,  and  was  dependent  on  a 
railway  of  uncertain  carrying  power  to  convey  back  his  guna  and  all 
wheeled  traffic  in  cose  of  a  withdrawal,  and  to  supply  his  troops  whilst  in 
Serbia. 

Very  soon  afterwards  reinforcements  commenced  to  arrive.  The 
disembarkation  of  these  new  divisions  was  an  operation  which  taxed 
the  powers  of  organisation  and  resources  of  the  Staff  at  Salonika  to  the 
highest  degree  possible,  and  it  speaks  highly  for  their  capacity  that  they 
were  able  to  shelter  and  feed  the  troops  as  they  arrived. 

During  November  and  the  early  part  of  December  the  IDth  Division 
was  holding  Its  position  in  Serbia,  and  the  disembarkation  of  other 
divisions  was  proceeding  with  difficulty. 

In  order  to  gain  time  for  the  landing  of  the  troops,  and  tlieir  de- 
ployment on  the  positions  selected,  I  represented  to  General  Sarrail  and 
Sir  B.  Mahon  the  urgent  need  of  the  divisions  withdrawing  from  Serbia 
being  utilised  as  a  covering  force,  and  retaining  their  ground  as  such 
until  the  Forces  disembarking  were  thoroughly  in  a  position  to  hold 
their  front. 
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It  had  been  evident  for  lome  time  that  the  power  of  resistance  of 
the  Serbian  ArmieB  was  broken,  and  that  the  Allied  Forces  could  atlord 
them  no  material  assistance.  It  was  also  clear  from  all  informa- 
tion received  that  the  position  of  our  troops  was  becoming  daily  more 
precarious  owing  to  a  large  German -Bulgarian  concentration  in  the 
Stmmnitza  Valley.  I,  therefore,  again  pressed  General  Sarrail  to  pro- 
ceed with  bis  withdrawal  from  tbe  positions  he  was  holding.  The 
British  Division,  operating  ae  it  was  as  the  pivot  opon  which  the  with- 
drawal was  effected,  was  compelled  to  hold  its  ground  until  the  French 
Left  was  brought  back. 

Before  our  withdrawal  was  completed  the  10th  Division  was  heavily 
attacked  on  the  6th,  7tb,  and  8th  December  by  superior  Bulgarian 
Forces.  The  troops  bad  suffered  considerably  from  the  cold  in  the 
Highlands  of  Macedonia,  and  in  the  circumstances  conducted  them- 
selves very  creditably  in  being  able  to  extricate  themselves  from  a 
difficult  position  with  no  great  losses.  The  account  of  this  action  was 
reported  by  wire  to  you  by  General  Mahon  on  tbe  11th  December  ;  no 
further  reference  is  therefore  necessary  to  this  incident. 

As  soon  as  I  was  informed  that  the  10th  Division  was  being  heavily 
pressed,  I  directed  Sir  B.  Mahon  to  send  a  Brigade  up  the  railway  line 
in  support,  and  to  hold  another  Brigade  ready  to  proceed  at  short  notice. 
The  withdrawal  was,  however,  conducted  into  Greek  territory  without 
further  opposition  from  the  Bulgarians. 

Meanwhile,  the  operation  of  disembarkation  at  Salonika  was  being 
carried  out  with  all  possible  speed,  and  the  Greek  Authorities  through 
their  representative  from  Athens,  Colonel  Pallis,  were  informed  by 
me  that  we  intended  to  proceed  to  the  defensive  line  selected.  This 
intimation  was  received  in  good  part  by  tbe  Greek  Generals.  They 
commenced  to  withdraw  their  troops  further  to  the  East  where  they  did 
not  hamper  our  plans,  and  they  showed  a  disposition  to  meet  our  de- 
mands in  a  reasonable  and  friendly  spirit. 

Whilst  dealing  with  the  events  above  enumerated,  I  desire  to  give 
special  prominence  to  the  dlfflculties  to  which  General  Sir  B.  Mahon 
was  exposed  from  tbe  time  of  his  landing  at  Salonika,  and  the  ability 
which  be  displayed  in  overcoming  tbem.  The  subjoined  instances, 
selected  from  many  which  could  be  given,  will  illustrate  my  contention, 
and  the  high  standard  of  administrative  capacity  displayed  by  tbe 
G.O.C.  and  his  Staff  :— 

(a)  Prom  the  date  on  which  the  10th  Division  first  proceeded  into 
Serbia  nntil  the  date  of  its  withdrawal  across  the  Greek  frontier,  per- 
sonnel, guns,  supplies,  and  material  of  alt  kinds  had  to  be  sent  up  by 
rail  to  Doiran,  and  onwards  by  march,  motor  lorries,  limbered  waggons, 
and  pack  animals.  This  railway,  moreover,  was  merely  a  single  track, 
and  had  to  serve  the  demands  of  the  local  population  as  well  as  our 
needs.  The  evacuation  of  the  wounded  and  sick  had  to  be  arranged  on 
similar  lines,  yet  the  requirements  of  the  troops  were  fully  satisfied. 

(6)  The  majority  of  the  Divisions  were  sent  without  trains  to 
Salonika,  most  units  without  first  line  transport ;  in  spite  of  this,  part 
of  the  Force  was  converted  into  a  mobile  condition  with  very  little 
delay. 
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(c)  The  com  plications  represented  by  the  diatribution  and  checkiiig 
of  BtoroB,  Buppliee,  ammanitlon,  etc.,  discharged  from  ships  on  to  qaays, 
with  inBufRcient  accommodation  or  storehouses,  and  with  crude  means 
of  ingress  and  egress  therefrom,  and  served  by  a  single  road  which  was 
divided  between  the  French  and  oarselveB,  constituted  a  problem  which 
could  only  be  solved  by  officers  of  high  administrative  powers.  I  tmst, 
therefore,  that  full  recognition  may  be  given  to  my  recommendation 
of  the  officers  who  rendered  such  fine  service  ander  sach  arduous  con- 
ditions. 

DlBI>A.NBLLEa  AEUY. 

On  my  arrival  in  the  Ueditermnean  theatre  a  gratifying  decline  in 
the  high  rate  of  sickness  which  had  prevailed  in  the  Force  during  the 
summer  months  had  become  apparent.  The  wastage  due  to  this  cause 
still,  however,  remained  very  high. 

The  Corps  Commanders  were  urged  to  take  all  advantage  of  the  im- 
proved weather  conditions  to  strengthen  their  positions  by  all  available 
means,  and  to  reduce  to  the  last  degree  possible  all  animals  not  actnall; 
required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops,  in  order  to  relieve  the  stnun 
imposed  on  the  Naval  Transport  Service. 

During  the  month  of  November,  beyond  the  execution  of  very  clever 
and  successful  minor  enterprises  carried  out  by  Corps  Commanders 
with  aview  to  maintaining  an  offensive  spirit  in  theircommands,  there 
remains  little  to  record — except  that  an  increased  activity  of  the  Tark- 
ish  Artillery  a^nst  our  front  became  a  noticeable  factor. 

On  the  Slst  November  the  Peninsula  was  visited  by  a  storm  SMd  to 
be  nearly  unprecedented  for  the  time  of  the  year.  The  Storm  was 
accompanied  by  torrential  rain,  which  lasted  for  34  hours.  This  was 
followed  by  hard  frost  and  a  heavy  blizzard.  In  the  areas  of  the  8th 
Corps  and  the  Anzac  Corps  the  effects  were  not  felt  to  a  very  marked 
degree  owing  to  the  protection  offered  by  the  surrounding  hills.  The 
9(h  Corps  was  less  favourably  situated,  the  watercourses  in  this  area 
became  converted  into  surging  rivers,  which  carried  all  before  them. 
The  water  rose  in  many  places  to  the  height  of  the  parapets  and  all 
means  of  communications  were  prevented.  The  men,  drenched  as  they 
were  by  the  rain,  suffered  from  the  subsequent  blizzard  most  severely. 
Large  numbers  collapsed  from  exposure  and  exhaustion,  and  in  spite 
of  untiring  efforts  that  were  made  to  mitigate  the  anSering,  I  regret  to 
announce  that  there  were  300  deaths  from  exposure  and  over  10^000  rick 
evacuated  daring  the  first  few  days  of  December, 

From  reports  given  by  deserters  it  is  probable  that  the  Turks  snfieittd 
even  to  a  greater  degree. 

In  this  period  our  flimsy  piers,  breakwaters,  and  light  shipping  ba- 
caroe  damaged  by  the  storm  to  a  degree  which  might  have  involved 
most  serious  consequences,  and  was  a  very  potent  indication  of  the 
dangers  attached  to  the  maintenance  and  supply  of  an  army  opersting 
on  s  coast-line  with  no  harbour,  and  devoid  of  all  the  accessories  snch 
as  wharves,  piers,  cranes,  and  derricks  for  the  dischai^  and  distribu- 
tion of  stores,  etc. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  having  in  view  the  possibility 
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of  RD  eTsctution  of  tbe  Peninsula  b«ing  ordered,  I  directed  Lieut. - 
Ctoneral  Sir  W.  Birdwood,  ConnnAndlng  the  D&rdanelleB  Army,  to  pre- 
pare a  scheme  to  this  end,  in  order  that  all  details  should  be  ready  in 
case  o(  sanction  being  given  lo  this  operation. 

I  had  in  broad  outline  contemplated  soon  after  my  arrival  on  the 
Peninsula  that  an  evacuation  could  best  be  conducted  by  a  sub-division 
into  three  stages. 

The  first,  during  which  all  troops,  animals,  and  supplies  not  re- 
quired for  a  long  campaign  should  be  withdrawn. 

The  second  to  comprise  the  evacnatioa  of  all  men,  guns,  animals, 
and  stores  not  required  for  defence  during  a  period  when  the  conditions 
of  weather  might  retard  the  evacuation,  or  in  fact  seriously  alter  the 
programme  contemplated. 

The  third  or  final  stage,  in  which  the  troops  on  shore  should  be  em* 
barked  with  all  possible  speed,  leaving  behind  such  guns,  animals,  and 
stores  needed  for  military  reasons  at  this  period. 

This  problem  with  which  we  were  confronted  was  the  withdrawal  of 
an  army  of  a  considerable  size  from  positions  in  no  cases  more  than  300 
yards  from  the  enemy's  trenches,  and  its  embarkation  on  open  beaches, 
every  part  of  which  was  withiu  efiective  range  of  Turkish  guns,  and 
from  which  in  winds  from  the  south  or  south-west  the  withdrawal  of 
troops  was  not  possible. 

The  attitude  which  we  should  adopt  from  a  naval  and  military  point 
of  view  in  case  of  withdrawal  from  the  Peninsula  being  ordered,  had 
given  me  much  anxious  thought.  According  to  text-book  principles 
and  the  lessons  to  be  gathered  from  history  it  seemed  essential  that  this 
opention  of  evacuation  should  be  immediately  preceded  by  a  combined 
naval  and  military  feint  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Peninsula,  with  a  view 
to  distracting  the  attention  of  the  Turks  from  our  intention.  When  en- 
deavouring to  work  out  into  concrete  fact  how  such  principles  could  be 
applied  to  the  situation  of  our  Forces,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
our  chances  of  success  were  infinitely  more  probable  if  we  made  no  de- 
parture of  any  kind  from  the  normal  life  which  we  were  following  both 
on  sea  and  on  land.  A  feint  which  did  not  fully  fulfil  its  purpose 
would  have  been  worse  than  useless,  and  there  was  the  obvious  danger 
that  the  suspicion  of  the  Turks  would  be  aroused  by  our  adoption  of  a 
course  the  real  purport  of  which  could  not  have  been  long  disguised. 

On  the  8th  December,  consequent  on  your  Lordship's  orders,  1 
directed  the  General  Officer  Commanding  Dardanelles  Army  to  proceed 
with  the  evacuation  of  Suvla  and  Ansae  at  once. 

Sapidity  of  action  was  imperative,  having  in  view  the  unsettled 
weather  which  might  be  expected  in  the  Mgeui.  The  success  of  our 
operations  was  entirely  dependent  on  weather  conditions.  Even  a  mild 
wind  from  the  south  or  south-west  was  found  to  raise  such  a  ground 
swell  as  to  greatly  impede  communication  with  the  beaches,  while  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  gale  from  this  direction  could  not  fail  to  break 
up  the  piers,  wreck  the  small  craft,  and  thue  definitely  prevent  any 
st^M  being  taken  towards  withdrawal. 

We  had,  moreover,  during  the  gale  of  the  21st  November,  learnt  how 
entirely  we  were  at  the  merey  of  the  elements  with  the  slender  and 
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inadequate  means  at  our  dispoaa)  by  which  we  had  eudeavoored  to  im- 
provise harbours  and  piers.  On  that  day  the  harbour  at  Kephalos  waa 
completely  wrecked,  one  of  the  ships  which  had  been  sunk  to  form  a 
bre&kwater  waa  broken  up,  and  the  whole  of  the  small  craft  sheltered  in- 
side the  breakwater  were  washed  ashore.  Similar  dnmage  was  done  to 
our  piers,  lighters,  and  small  craft  at  Savla  and  Anzac. 

Lieut. -Qeneral  Birdwood  proceeded  on  receipt  of  his  orders  with 
the  skill  and  promptitude  which  is  characteristic  of  all  that  he  under- 
takes, and  after  consultation  with  Rear-Admiral  Wemyss,  it  was  decided, 
provided  the  weather  was  propitious,  to  complete  the  evacuation  on  the 
night  of  the  19th-20th  December. 

Throughout  the  period  lOth  to  18th  December  the  withdrawal  pro- 
ceeded under  the  most  auspicious  conditions,  and  the  morning  of  the 
18th  December  found  the  positions  both  at  Anzac  and  Suvla  reduced  to 
the  numbers  determined,  while  the  evacuation  of  guns,  antmaia,  stores, 
and  supplies  had  continued  most  satisfactory. 

The  arrangements  for  the  final  withdrawal  made  by  Corps  Com- 
manders were  as  follows : — 

It  was  imperative,  of  course,  that  the  front  line  trenchea  should  be 
held,  however  lightly,  until  the  very  last  moment,  and  that  the  with- 
drawal from  these  trenches  should  be  simultaneous  throughout  the  line. 
To  ensure  this  being  done,  Lieut. -General  Sir  W.  Birdwood  arranged 
that  the  withdrawal  of  the  inner  flanks  of  corps  should  be  conducted 
to  a  common  embarking  area  under  the  orders  of  the  O.O.C.  9th  Corps. 

In  the  rear  of  the  front  line  trenches  at  Buvia  the  General  OtBcor 
Commanding  9th  Corps  broke  up  his  area  into  two  sections  divided 
roughly  by  the  Salt  Lake.  In  the  Southern  Section  a  defensive  line 
had  been  prepared  from  the  Salt  Lake  to  the  sea,  and  Lala  Baba  had 
been  prepared  for  defence ;  on  the  left  the  second  line  ran  from  Kara 
Kol  Dagh  through  Hill  10  to  the  Salt  liake.  These  lines  were  only  to 
be  held  in  case  of  emergency— the  principle  governing  the  withdrawal 
being  that  the  troops  should  proceed  direct  from  the  trenches  to  the 
distributing  centres  near  the  beach,  and  that  no  intermediate  positions 
should  be  occupied  except  in  case  of  necessity. 

At  Anzac,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  trenches  to  the  beach,  no 
second  position  waa  prepared  except  at  Anzac  Gove,  where  a  small  keep 
was  arranged  to  cover  the  withdrawal  of  the  rearmost  parties  in  case  of 
necessity. 

The  good  fortune  which  had  attended  the  evacuation  continued  dur- 
ing the  night  of  the  19th-20th.  The  night  was  perfectly  calm  with  a 
slight  haze  over  the  moon,  an  additional  stroke  of  good  luck,  as  there 
waa  a  full  moon  on  that  night. 

Soon  after  dark  the  covering  ships  were  all  in  position,  and  the  6nal 
withdrawal  began.  At  1.30  a.m.  the  withdrawal  of  the  rear  parties  com- 
menced from  the  front  trenches  at  Suvla  and  the  left  of  Anzac.  Those 
on  the  right  of  Anzac,  who  were  nearer  the  beach,  remained  in  position 
until  2  A.M.     By  6.30  a.m.  the  last  man  had  quitted  the  trenches. 

At  Anzac  four  IS-pounder  guns,  two  5-inch  howitzers,  one  4-7  Naval 
gun,  one  anti-aircraft,  and  two  3-ponnder  Hotchkisa  guns,  were  left,  but 
they  were  destroyed  before  the  troops  finally  emt>arked.    In  addition, 
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flfty-Btx  mules,  a  certain  number  of  carte,  moatty  alripped  of  their 
wheels,  and  some  supplies  which  were  set  on  fire,  were  also  abandoned. 

At  Suvia  every  gun,  vehicle,  and  animal  was  embarked,  and  all  ttiat 
remained  was  a  small  stock  of  supplies  which  was  burnt. 

£arly  in  December  orders  had  been  issued  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Freach  troops  oo  Helles,  other  than  their  artillery,  and  a  portion  of  the 
line  held  by  French  Creoles  had  already  been  taken  over  by  the  Royal 
Naval  Division  on  the  12th  December.  On  the  2l8t  December,  having 
strengthened  the  8th  Corps  with  the  86th  Brigade,  the  number  of  the 
French  garrison  doing  duty  on  the  Peninsula  was  reduced  to  4,000  men. 
These  it  was  hoped  to  relieve  early  in  January,  but  before  doing  so 
it  was  Decessary  to  give  some  respite  from  trench  work  to  the  42nd 
Division,  which  was  badly  in  need  of  a  rest.  My  intention,  therefore, 
was  first  to  relieve  the  42nd  Division  by  the  86th  Brigade,  then  to  bring 
up  the  13th  Division  which  was  resting  at  Imbros  since  the  evacuation  of 
Suvla,  in  place  of  the  29th  Division,  and  finally  to  bring  up  the  lllh 
Division  in  relief  of  the  French.  Helles  would  then  be  held  by  the 
62nd,  lltb,  and  13th  Divisions,  with  the  Royal  Naval  Division  and  the 
42nd  Division  in  reserve  on  adjacent  islands. 

On  the  24th  December,  General  SirW.  Birdwood  was  directed  to  make 
all  preliminary  preparations  for  immediate  evacuation,  in  the  event  of 
orders  to  this  efiect  being  received. 

On  28th  December  your  Lordship's  telegram  ordering  the  evacuB* 
tion  of  Helles  was  received,  whereupon,  in  view  of  the  possibility  of 
bad  weather  intervening,  I  instructed  the  General  OEQcer  Commanding 
Dardanelles  Army  to  complete  the  operation  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
He  was  reminded  that  every  effort  .conditional  on  not  exposing  the 
perionnel  to  undue  risk  should  be  made  to  save  all  60-pounder  and 
18-pounder  guns,  6-inch  and  4-6  howitzers,  with  their  ammunition  and 
other  accessories,  such  as  mules  and  A.T.  carts,  limbered  waggons,  etc. 
In  addition,  I  expressed  my  wish  that  the  final  evacuation  should  be 
completed  in  one  night,  and  that  the  troops  should  withdraw  direct 
from  the  front  trenches  to  the  beaches,  and  not  occupy  any  inter- 
mediate position  unless  seriously  molested.  At  a  meeting  which  was 
attended  by  the  Vice-Admiral  and  the  General  Officer  Commanding 
Dardanelles  Army,  1  explained  the  course  which  I  thought  we  should 
adopt  to  again  deceive  the  Turks  as  to  our  intentions.  The  situation 
on  the  Peninsula  had  not  materially  changed  owing  to  our  withdrawal 
from  Suvla  and  Anzac,  except  that  there  was  a  marked  increased  acti- 
vity in  aerial  reconnaissance  over  our  positions,  and  the  islands  of 
Hndros  and  Imbros,  and  that  hostile  patrolling  of  our  trenches  was 
more  frequent  and  daring.  The  most  apparent  factor  was  that  the 
number  of  heavy  guns  on  the  European  and  Asiatic  shores  had  been 
considerably  augmented,  and  that  these  guns  were  more  liberally  sup- 
plied with  German  ammunition,  the  result  of  which  was  that  our 
beaches  were  continuously  shelled,  especially  from  the  Asiatic  shore. 

I  gave  it  OS  my  opinion  that  in  my  judgment  I  did  not  regard  a  feint 
as  an  operation  ofiering  any  prospect  of  success.  Time,  the  uncertainty 
of  weather  conditions  in  the  .£gean,  the  absence  of  a  suitable  locality, 
and  (he  withdrawal  of  small  craft  from  the  main  issue  for  such  an 
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operation  wereBome  of  the  reaaonB  which  influenced  me  in  the  decision 
at  which  I  arrived.  With  the  concurrence  of  the  Vice-Admiral,  there* 
fore,  it  was  decided  the  Navy  ahonid  do  theirutmost  to  paraae a  conrae 
of  retaliation  againet  the  Tnrlcish  Batteries,  but  to  refrain  from  any  an- 
uanally  a^roBaive  attitude  should  the  Turltish  guna  remain  qaiescent. 

General  Sir  W.  Birdwood  had,  in  anticipation  of  being  ordered  to 
evacuate  Helles,  made  anch  complete  and  far-seeing  arrangements  that 
he  was  able  to  proceed  without  delay  to  the  issue  of  the  comprehensire 
ordera  which  the  conaummation  of  such  a  delicate  operation  in  war 
requires. 

He  primarily  arranged  with  General  Bmlard,  who  commanded  the 
French  Forcea  on  the  Peninsnla,  that  in  order  to  escape  the  dis- 
advantages of  divided  command  in  the  final  stage,  the  French  Infantry 
afaould  be  relieved  as  early  as  possible,  but  that  their  artillery  should 
pass  under  the  orders  of  the  General  OfQcer  Commanding  8th  Corps, 
and  be  withdrawn  concurrently  with  the  British  guns  at  the  opportune 
moment. 

On  the  30th  December,  in  consequence  of  the  instructions  I  bad 
received  from  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  to  band  over  my  command 
at  Alexandria  to  Lieut. -General  Sir  A.  Murray,  who,  it  was  stated, 
waa  to  leave  England  on  the  2Sth  December,  I  broke  up  my  Head- 
quarters at  MudroB  and  proceeded  with  a  small  staS,  comprising  re- 
preaentativeB  of  the  General  StaS,  the  Quartermaater-Qeneral,  and 
Adjutant-General  branches,  on  H.M.S.  ComwailU  to  Alexandria.  The 
rest  of  the  StaS  were  sent  on  in  front  so  as  to  have  offices  in  working 
order  when  my  successor  should  arrive. 

In  the  meantime  the  evacuation,  following  the  same  system  aa 
was  practised  at  Suvla  and  Anzac,  proceeded  without  delay.  The 
French  Infantry  remaining  on  the  Peninsula  were  rolieved  on  the 
night  of  the  lBt-2nd  January,  and  wera  embarked  by  the  French  Navy 
on  the  following  nights.  Frogreas,  however,  waa  alower  than  had  boon 
hoped,  owing  to  delays  caused  by  accident  and  the  weather.  One  of 
our  largest  horse  ships  was  sunk  by  a  French  battleship,  whereby  the 
withdrawal  was  conBiderably  retarded,  and  at  the  same  time  strong 
winds  sprang  up  which  interfered  materially  with  work  on  the  beaches. 
The  character  of  the  weather  now  setting  in  oSered  ao  little  hope  of  a 
calm  period  of  any  duration  that  General  Sir  W.  Birdwood  arranged 
with  Admiral  Sir  J.  de  Robeck  for  the  assiBtance  of  some  deetroyen 
in  order  to  accelerate  the  pr<^reBS  of  re-embarkation.  They  then  de> 
termined  to  fix  the  final  stage  of  the  evacuation  for  the  8th  Jaonary,  or 
for  the  first  fine  night  after  that  date. 

Ueanwhile  the  8th  Corps  had  maintained  the  oSensive  spirit  in 
bombing  and  minor  operations  with  which  they  had  established  the 
moral  superiority  they  enjoyed  over  the  enemy.  On  the  29th  December 
the  62nd  Division  completed  the  excellent  work  which  they  had  been 
carrying  oat  for  so  long  by  capturing  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Turkish  trenches,  and  by  snccessfully  holding  these  in  the  face  of 
repeated  counter-attacks.  The  shelling  of  our  trenchea  and  beaches, 
however,  increaBed  in  frequency  and  intenaity,  and  the  average  daily 
caaualtiea  continued  to  increase. 
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The  method  of  evacuation  adopted  by  Lieat. -Qeneral  Sir  F.  J. 
Davies,  E.C.B.,  Connaanding  8th  Corps,  followed  in  general  ontline 
that  which  had  proved  succsBBful  in  the  Northern  Zone.  As  the  re- 
moval of  the  whole  of  the  heavy  gaae  capable  of  replying  to  the  enemy's 
artillery  would  have  indicated  onr  intentions  to  the  enemy,  it  was  de- 
cided to  retain,  but  eventually  destroy,  one  6-inch  British  gun  and  six 
French  heavy  guns  of  old  pattern  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
remove  on  the  last  night.  General  Brulard  himself  suggested  the 
destruction  ot  these  French  guns. 

The  first  step  taken  as  regards  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  was  the 
formation  ot  a  strong  Embarkation  Btaff  and  the  preparation  of  positions 
covering  the  landings,  in  which  small  garrisons  could  maintain  them- 
selves against  attack  tor  a  short  time  should  the  enemy  become  aware 
of  oar  intention  and  follow  up  the  movement. 

Major-Oeneral  the  Hon.  H.  A.  Lawrence,  Commanding  the  62nd 
Division,  was  selected  to  take  charge  of  all  embarkation  operations.  At 
the  same  time  the  services  of  various  Staff  officere  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  General  Officer  Commanding  8th  Corps,  and  they 
reodered  very  valuable  assistance. 

The  General  Officer  Commanding  13th  Division  selected  and  pre- 
pared a  position  covering  Oully  Beach,  Other  lines  were  selected  and 
entrenched,  covering  the  remainder  of  the  beaches  from  the  sea  north 
of  Sedd-el-Bahr  to  "  X  "  Beach  inclusive.  Garrisons  were  detailed  for 
these  defences,  those  at  Gully  Beach  being  under  the  General  Officer 
Commanding  13th  Division,  and  those  covering  the  remainder  of  the 
beaches  being  placed  under  the  command  of  a  selected  officer,  whose 
headquarters  were  established  at  an  early  date,  together  with  those  of 
the  General  Officer  Commanding  Embarkation,  at  Corps  Headquarters. 

As  the  withdrawing  troops  passed  within  the  line  of  these  defences 
they  came  under  the  orders  of  the  General  Officer  Commanding  Em- 
barkation, which  were  conveyed  to  them  by  his  Stafi  Officers  at  each 
beach. 

In  addition  to  these  beach  defences  four  lines  of  defence  were 
arranged,  three  being  already  in  existence  and  strongly  wired.  The 
fourth  was  a  line  of  posts  extending  from  Oe  Tott'a  Battery  on  the 
east  to  the  position  covering  Gnlly  Beach  on  the  west. 

The  time  fixed  for  the  last  parties  to  leave  the  front  trenches  was 
1L46  F.M.,  in  order  to  permit  the  majority  of  the  troops  being  already 
embarked  before  the  front  line  was  vacated.  It  was  calculated  that  it 
wonld  take  between  two  and  three  hours  for  them  to  reach  the  beaches, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  time  the  craft  to  embark  them  would  be 
ready. 

The  Naval  arrangements  for  embarkation  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Captain  C.  U.  Staveley,  B.N.,  asBisted  by  a  stag  of  Naval  officers  at 
each  place  of  embarkation. 

On  the  7th  January,  the  enemy  developed  heavy  artillery  fire  on 
the  trenches  held  by  the  13th  Division,  while  the  Asiatic  gunB  shelled 
those  occupied  by  the  Boyal  Naval  Division.  The  bombardment,  which 
was  reported  to  be  the  heaviest  experienced  since  we  landed  in  April, 
lasted  from  noon  until  5  p.m.,  and  was  intensive  between  3  p.m.  and 
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3.30.  Considerable  damage  was  done  to  our  parapets  and  commani- 
cation  trenches,  nnd  telephone  comrauoications  were  inlerrupied.  At 
3.30  P.M.  two  Turkish  mines  were  sprung  near  Fusilier  BlufE,  and  the 
Turkish  trenches  were  seen  to  be  full  of  men  whom  their  officers  ap- 
peared to  be  urginR  to  the  assault.  No  attack,  however,  was  developed 
except  against  Fusilier  Blufi,  where  a  half-hearted  assault  was  quickly 
repulsed.  Our  shortaRe  of  artillery  at  this  time  was  amply  compen- 
sated for  by  the  support  received  from  fire  of  the  supporting  squad- 
ron under  Captain  D.  L.  Dent,  B.N.  Our  casualties  amounted  to  2 
officers  and  66  other  ranks  killed,  and  4  officers  and  102  other  ranks 
wounded. 

The  8tb  January  was  a  bright,  calm  day,  with  a  light  breeze  from 
the  south.  There  was  every  indication  of  the  continuance  of  favour- 
able conditions,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Meteorological  Officer,  no 
important  change  was  to  be  expected  for  at  least  24  hours.  The 
Turkish  artillery  were  unusually  inactive.  All  preparations  for  the 
execution  of  the  final  stage  were  complete. 

The  embarkation  was  fixed  at  such  an  hour  that  the  troops  detailed 
for  the  first  trip  might  be  able  to  leave  tlieir  positions  after  dark. 
The  second  trip  was  timed  so  that  at  least  a  greater  portion  of  the 
troops  for  this  trip  would.  If  all  went  well,  be  embarked  before  the 
final  parties  had  left  the  front  trenches.  The  numbers  to  be  embarked 
at  the  first  trip  were  fixed  by  the  maximum  that  could  be  carried  by 
the  craft  available,  those  of  the  second  trip  being  reduced  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  possibility  of  casualties  occurring  amongst  the  craft  re- 
quired to  carry  them. 

The  numbers  for  the  third  trip  consisted  only  of  the  parties  left  to 
hold  front  trenches  to  the  last,  together  with  the  garrisons  of  the 
l>each  defences,  the  Naval  and  Military  l>each  personnel,  and  such  B.E. 
personnel  as  might  be  required  to  effect  the  necessary  repairs  to  any 
piers  or  harbour  works  that  might  be  damaged. 

About  7  P.M.  the  breeze  freshened  considerably  from  the  south-west, 
the  most  unfavourable  quarter,  but  the  first  trip,  timed  for  8  p.m.,  was 
dispatched  without  diflHeulty.  The  wind,  however,  continued  to  rise 
until,  by  11  p.m.,  the  connecting  pier  between  the  hulks  and  the  shore 
at  "  W  "  Beach  was  washed  away  by  heavy  seas,  and  further  embarka- 
tion into  destroyers  from  these  hulks  became  impracticable.  In  spite 
of  these  difficnities  the  second  trips,  which  commenced  at  11.30  p.m., 
were  carried  out  well  up  to  time,  and  the  embarkation  of  guns  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly.  Elarly  in  the  evening  reports  had  lieen  re- 
ceived from  the  right  flank  that  a  hostile  submarine  was  believed 
to  t>e  moving  down  the  Straits,  and  about  midnight  H.M.S.  Princt 
George,  which  had  embarked  2,000  men,  and  was  sailing  for  Mudros, 
reported  she  was  struck  by  a  torpedo  which  failed  to  explode.  The 
indications  of  the  presence  of  a  submarine  added  considerably  to  the 
anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  troop  carriers,  and  made  it  necessary  for 
the  Vice-Admiral  to  modify  the  arrangements  made  for  the  subsequent 
bombardment  of  the  evacuated  positions. 

At  1.50  A.M.  Oully  Beach  reported  that  the  embarkation  at  thai 
beach  was  complete,  and  that  the  lighters  were  about  to  push  ofi,  but 
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at  3.10  A.M.  a  telephone  message  was  received  thatone  of  the  lighters 
was  aground  and  could  not  be  refloated.  The  N.T.O.  at  once  took  all 
poaaible  steps  to  have  another  lighter  sent  in  to  Gutly  Beach,  and  this 
was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  done  withio  an  hour,  but  in  the  meantime,  at 
3.30  A.M.,  it  was  decided  to  move  the  160  men,  who  had  been  relanded 
from  the  grounded  lighter,  to  "  W  "  Beach  and  embark  them  there. 

From  2.40  A.u.  the  steadily  increasing  swell  caused  the  N.T.O.  the 
greatest  anxiety  as  to  the  possibility  of  embarking  the  remainder  of 
the  troops  if  their  arriTal  was  much  deferred. 

At  3.30  A.M.  the  evacuation  was  complete,  and  abandoned  heaps  of 
stores  and  supplies  were  successfully  set  on  fire  by  time  fuses  after  the 
last  man  had  embarked.  Two  magazines  of  ammunition  and  ex- 
plosives were  also  successfully  blown  up  at  4  a.m.  These  conflagration e 
were  apparently  the  first  intimation  received  by  the  Turks  that  we  had 
withdrawn.  Red  liglits  were  immediately  discharged  from  the  enemy's 
trenches,  and  heavy  artillery  fire  opened  on  our  trenches  and  beaches. 
This  shelling  was  maintained  until  about  6.30  a.m. 

Apart  from  four  unserviceable  IS-pounders,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed earlier  in  the  mouth,  10  worn-out  15-pounders,  one  6-inch  Mark 
VII.  gun,  and  six  old  heavy  French  guns,  all  of  which  were  previously 
blown  up,  were  left  on  the  Peninsula.  In  addition  to  the  above,  &06 
animals,  most  of  which  were  destroyed,  and  a  number  of  vehicles  and 
considerable  quantities  of  stores,  material,  and  supplies,  all  of  which 
were  destroyed  by  burning,  had  to  be  abandoned. 

It  would  have  been  possible,  of  course,  by  extending  the  period  dur- 
ing which  the  process  of  evacuation  proceeded  to  have  reduced  the 
quantity  of  stores  and  material  that  was  left  behind  on  the  Peninsula, 
but  not  to  the  degree  that  may  seem  apparent  at  first  sight.  Our 
chances  of  enjoying  a  continuity  of  fine  weather  in  the  £gean  were 
very  slender  in  the  month  of  January ;  it  was  indeed  a  contingency 
thai  had  lo  be  reckoned  with  that  we  might  very  probably  be  visited  by 
a  spell  of  bad  weather  which  would  cut  us  oS  completely  from  the  Pen- 
insula for  a  fortnight  or  perhaps  for  even  longer. 

Supplies,  ammunition,  and  material  to  a  certain  degree  had  there- 
fore to  be  left  to  the  last  moment  for  fear  of  the  isolation  of  the  garrison 
at  any  moment  when  the  evacuation  might  be  in  progress.  I  decided 
therefore  that  our  aim  should  be  primarily  the  withdrawal  of  the  bulk 
of  the  personnel,  artillery,  and  ammunition  in  the  intermediate  period, 
and  that  no  risks  should  be  taken  in  prolonging  the  withdrawal  of  per- 
sonnel at  the  final  stage  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  quantity  of  stores 
left. 

The  entire  evacuation  of  the  Peninsula  had  now  been  completed. 
It  demanded  for  its  successful  realisation  two  important  military  es- 
sentials— viz.,  good  luck  and  skilled  disciplined  organisation — and  they 
were  both  forthcoming  to  a  marked  degree  at  the  hour  needed.  Our 
luck  was  in  the  ascendant  by  the  marvellous  spell  of  calm  weather 
which  prevailed.  But  we  were  able  to  turn  to  the  fullest  advantage 
these  accidents  of  fortune. 

Lieut.-Ueneral  3ir  W.  Birdwood  and  his  Corps  Commanders 
elaborated  and  prepared  the  orders  in  reference  to  the  evacuation  with 
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a  skill,  competence,  and  courage  which  could  not  bftve  been  surpassed, 
and  we  hod  a,  farther  stroke  o(  good  fortune  in  being  associated  with 
Vice-Admirsi  Sir  J.  de  Bobeck,  E.O.B.,  Vlce-Admiral  Wemyss,  and 
a  body  of  Naval  ofBcers  whose  work  remained  throughout  this  anxious 
period  at  that  standard  of  accuracy  and  profesBional  ability  which  is 
beyond  the  power  of  criticism  or  cavil. 

The  Line  of  Communication  Staff,  both  Naval  and  Military,  repre- 
sented respectively  by  Lieut. -Gen  era  I  E.  A.  Altham,  C.B.,  C.M.Q., 
Oommodore  M.S.  FitzMaurice,  R.N.,  Principal  Naval  Transport  Officer, 
and  Captain  H.  Y.  Simpson,  R.N.,  Superintending  Transport  Offlcer, 
contributed  to  the  succesB  of  the  operation  by  their  untiring  zeal  and 
conspicuous  ability. 

The  members  of  the  Headquarters  Staff  showed  themselves,  without 
exception,  to  be  officers  with  whom  it  was  a  privilege  to  be  associated ; 
their  competence,  zeal,  and  devotion  to  duty  were  uniform  and  unbroken. 
Amongst  ench  a  highly  trained  body  of  officers  it  is  difficult  to  select 
and  discriminate.  I  confine  myself,  therefore,  to  placing  on  record  the 
fine  services  rendered  by — 

Colonel  (temporary  Hajor-Oeneral)  Arthur  Lyndeu  Lynden-Bell, 
C.B.,  O.M.O.,  Chief  of  General  Staff,  O.H.Q.  ; 

Colonel  (temporary  Major-General)  Walter  Campbell,  C.B.,  D.S.O., 
Depnty-Quartermaster-General,  O.H.Q.,  M.E.F. ; 

Lieutenant-Oolouel  (temporary  Brigadier-G«neral)  W.  Oillman, 
C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  Brigadier-General,  General  Staff; 

Brevet  Major  (temporary  Lieutenant-Colonel)  G.  P.  Dawnay,  D.S.O., 
M.V.O.,  General  Staff ; 

and  whilst  bringing  to  notice  the  names  of  these  officers  to  whom  I  am 
so  much  indebted,  I  trust  1  may  be  permitted  to  represent  the  loyal, 
cordial,  and  unswerving  assistance  rendered  by  General  J.  M.  J.  A, 
Brulard,  Commanding  the  French  Troops  in  the  Peninsula. 

Before  concluding  this  inadequate  account  of  the  events  which 
happened  during  my  tenure  ot  command  of  the  Forces  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean,  I  desire  to  give  a  brief  explanation  of  the  work  which  was 
carried  out  on  the  Line  of  Communications,  and  to  place  on  record  my 
appreciation  of  the  admirable  work  rendered  by  the  officers  responsible 
for  this  important  service. 

On  the  Dardanelles  Peninsula  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole  of  the 
machinery  by  which  the  text-books  contemplate  the  maintenance  and 
supply  of  an  army  was  non-existent.  The  zone  commanded  by  the 
enemy's  guns  extended  not  only  to  the  landing  places  on  the  Peninsula, 
but  even  over  the  sea  in  the  vicinity. 

The  beaches  were  the  advanced  depdts  and  refilling  points  at  which 
the  services  of  supply  had  to  be  carried  out  under  artillery  fire. 
The  landing  of  stores  as  well  as  of  troops  was  only  possible  under  cover 
of  darkness. 

The  sea,  the  ships,  lighters,  and  tugs  took,  in  fact,  the  place  of  rail- 
ways and  roads,  with  their  railway  trains,  mechanical  transport,  etc., 
but  with  this  difference,  that  the  use  of  the  latter  ia  subject  only  to  the 
intervention  of  the  enemy,  while  that  of  the  former  was  dependent  on 
the  weather. 
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Between  the  beaches  and  the  Base  at  AiezandrJa,  800  miles  to  the 
■outh,  the  Line  of  Oommunicatione  had  but  two  harbours,  Kephalos 
Bay,  on  the  Island  of  Imbros,  16  miles  roughly  from  the  beaches,  and 
Hudros  Bay  at  a  distance  of  60  mites.  In  neither  were  there  any  piers, 
breakwaters,  wharves,  or  storehouses  of  any  description  before  the  ad- 
TQDt  of  the  troops.  On  the  shores  of  these  two  bays  there  were  no  roads 
of  any  military  value,  or  buildings  fit  for  military  usage.  The  water 
supply  at  these  islands  was,  until  developed,  totally  inadequate  for  our 
needs. 

The  Peniosula  landing  places  were  open  beaches.  Kephalos  Bay  is 
without  protection  from  the  north,  and  swept  by  a  high  sea  in  northerly 
galea.  In  Mudros  Harbour  trans-shipments  and  disembarkations  were 
often  seriously  impeded  with  a  wind  from  the  north  and  south.  These 
dlfBculties  were  accentuated  by  the  advent  of  submarines  in  the  jGgean 
Sea,  on  account  of  which  the  Vice-Admiral  deemed  it  necessary  to  pro- 
hibit any  transport  or  store  ship  exceeding  1,600  tons  proceeding  north 
of  Uudros,  and  although  this  rule  was  relaxed  in  the  case  of  supply  ships 
proceeding  within  the  netted  area  of  Suvia,  it  necessitated  the  trans- 
shipment of  praclicslly  all  reinforcements,  stores,  and  supplies— other 
than  those  for  Buvla— into  small  ships  in  Mudros  Harbour. 

At  SuvIa  and  Anzac  disembarkation  could  only  be  effected  by 
lighters  and  tugs,  thus  for  all  personnel  and  material  there  was  at  least 
one  trans-shipment,  and  for  the  greater  portion  of  both  two  trans-ship- 
ments. 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  which  have  been  set  forth  above, 
the  Army  was  well  maintained  in  equipment  and  ammunition.  It  was 
well  fed,  it  received  its  full  supply  of  winter  clothing  at  the  beginning 
of  December.  The  evacuation  of  the  sick  and  wounded  was  carried  out 
with  the  minimum  of  inconvenience,  and  the  provision  of  hospital  ac- 
commodation tor  them  on  the  Dardanelles  Line  of  Communication  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Mediterranean  met  all  requirements. 

The  above  ie  a  very  brief  exposition  of  the  extreme  difficulties  with 
which  the  officers  responsible  were  confronted  in  dealing  with  a  prob- 
lem of  peculiar  complexity.  They  were  fortunate  in  being  associated 
in  their  onerous  and  anxious  task  with  a  most  competent  and  highly 
trained  Maval  Staff.  The  members  of  the  two  Staffs  worked  throughout 
inperfect  harmony  and  cordiality,  and  it  was  owingto  their  joint  efforts 
that  the  requirements  of  the  troops  were  so  well  responded  to. 

Text  of  the  Cobbebpohdbnob  between  the  Govebhubnts 
OP  THE  United  States  and  op  Q-ebmany,  as  begabds 
THE  Sinking  op  the  Spssbx  and  Gbbmas  Methods  op 
Subuabine  Wabpabb. 

I.  Pbbsident  Wilson  lo  the  Gbbhan  Gotbrnmsnt.    (Publibhed 

Apbil  36.) 
YoDB  Excellency,— 

I  have  not  failed  to  communicate  without  delay,  telegraphi- 
cally, to  my  Qovemment  your  Excellency's  Note  of  the  10th  inst,,  con- 
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cerning  certain  attacks  of  German  submarines,  and  especially  concern- 
ing the  disastrous  exploeioD  nhicb  destroyed  the  French  steamer 
iStMMx  on  March  24  in  the  English  Channel.  In  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  my  Qovemment,  I  now  have  the  honour  to  communi- 
cate to  your  Excellency  the  following  answer:— 

Through  advices  now  in  possession  of  the  United  States  Qovemment 
the  facts  in  the  Sugtex  case  are  completely  established,  and  for  the 
conclusions  which  my  Oovernment  has  deduced  from  these  advicea  it 
finds  confirmation  in  the  circumstances  set  forth  in  your  Excellency's 
Note  of  the  10th  inst.  On  March  24,  1916,  at  about  2.60  in  the  after- 
noon, the  unarmed  steamer  SutKex,  with  325  or  more  passengers  aboard, 
among  whom  were  a  number  of  American  citiEens,  was  torpedoed  dur- 
ing her  passage  from  Folkestone  to  Dieppe.  The  SvLttex  was  never  armed  ; 
she  was  a  ship  which,  as  Is  well  known,  was  regularly  employed  only 
for  the  transport  of  passengers  across  the  English  Channel.  She 
did  not  follow  the  route  pursued  by  troop  transports  or  munition 
ships.  About  eighty  passengers,  non-combatants  of  every  age  and 
both  sexes,  including  citiEens  of  the  United  States,  were  killed  or 
wounded. 

A  careful,  thorough,  scientific,  impartial  examination  by  officers  of 
the  United  States  Navy  and  Army  has  conclusively  established  the  fact 
that  the  Sussex  was  torpedoed  without  warning  or  challenge  toaurrender, 
and  that  the  torpedo  with  which  she  was  struck  was  of  German  make. 
In  the  view  of  the  United  States  Government  these  facts,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  made  the  conclusion  that  the  torpedo  was  discharged  from 
a  German  submarine  inevitable.  It  now  finds  this  conclusion  fortified 
by  the  expositions  in  your  Excellency's  Note.  A  complete  representa- 
tion of  the  facts  is  appended  on  which  the  United  States  Government 
has  based  its  conclusion.  After  careful  examination  of  the  Note  of  the 
Imperial  Government  of  April  10  the  United  States  Government  regrets 
to  have  to  say  that  it  has  derived  the  impression  from  the  representa- 
tions and  proposals  of  this  Note,  that  the  Imperial  Government  has 
failed  to  appreciate  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  which  has  arisen, 
not  only  out  of  the  attack  on  the  Suttex,  but  out  of  the  whole  method 
and  character  of  submarine  warfare  as  they  appear  in  consequence  of 
the  unrestricted  maintenance  of  the  practice  of  indiscriminate  destruc- 
tion of  merchantmen  of  every  kind,  nationality,  and  designation  during 
a  period  exceeding  twelve  months  by  commanders  of  German  sub- 
marines. 

If  the  sinking  of  the  Suttex  had  been  an  isolated  case,  that  would 
enable  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  to  hope  that  the  officer 
responsible  for  the  deed  arbitrarily  exceeded  his  instructions,  or  in 
criminal  negligence  failed  to  observe  the  prescribed  measures  of  precau- 
tion, and  that  satisfaction  might  be  done  to  justice  by  his  appropriate 
punishment,  associated  with  a  formal  disavowal  of  his  conduct  and  the 
payment  of  appropriate  compensation  by  the  Imperial  Government; 
but  although  the  attack  on  the  SiMsex  was  evidently  indefensible  and 
caused  so  tragic  a  loss  of  human  life  that  it  appears  as  one  of  the  most 
terrible  examples  of  the  inhumanity  of  the  submarine  warfare  as  waged 
by  the  commanders  of  German  vessels,  it  unhappily  stands  not  alone. 
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On  th«  contrary,  the  Govemmenl  of  the  Doited  States  is  compelled  by 
the  most  recent  events  to  conclude  that  it  is  only  one  instance, 
altboQgh  one  of  the  gravest  and  most  distarbing,  of  the  deliberate 
method  and  spirit  with  which  nterchantmen  of  every  kind,  nationality, 
and  designation  are  indiscriminately  destroyed,  and  which  has  become 
the  more  unmistakable  the  more  the  activity  of  German  submarines 
has  increased  in  intensity  and  extension  in  recent  months. 

The  Imperial  Government  will  remember  that  when  it  announced 
in  February,  1915,  its  intention  to  treat  the  waters  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  as  a  war  area  and  destroy  all  merchantmen  in  enemy  posses- 
sion found  within  this  danger  Eone,  and  when  it  warned  all  ships,  both 
of  neutrals  and  belligerents,  to  avoid  the  waters  thus  proscribed  or 
enter  them  at  their  own  peril,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  pro- 
tested earnestly.  It  assumed  the  standpoint  that  such  a  policy  could 
not  be  followed  without  permanent,  serious,  and  evident  violations  of 
recognised  international  law,  especially  if  submariues  should  be  em- 
ployed OB  ite  instruments,  because  the  rules  of  international  law,  rules 
resting  on  the  principles  of  humanity  and  established  for  the  protection 
of  the  life  of  non-combatants  at  sea,  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things 
be  observed  by  such  vessels.  It  based  its  protest  on  the  fact  that  per- 
sons of  neutral  nationality  and  ships  of  neutral  owners  would  be  ex- 
posed to  the  most  extreme  and  intolerable  dangers,  and  that,  under  the 
then  existing  circumstances,  the  Imperial  Government  could  establish 
DO  justifiable  claim  to  close  a  part  of  the  high  seas. 

The  international  law,  which  here  applies  and  upon  which  the 
United  States  Government  based  its  protest,  is  not  of  recent  origin  or 
based  on  purely  arbitrary  principles  established  by  agreement.  On  the 
contrary,  it  rests  on  obvions  principles  of  humanity  and  has  long  been 
in  force,  with  the  approval  and  the  express  assent  of  all  civilised  nations. 
The  Imperial  Oovernment  insisted,  notwithstanding,  on  prosecuting 
the  policy  announced,  while  it  expressed  the  hope  that  the  evieting 
dangers,  at  least  for  neutral  ships,  would  be  restricted  to  a  minimum 
by  instructions  given  to  the  commanders  of  its  submarinee,  and  assured 
the  United  States  Government  that  it  would  apply  every  possible  pre- 
caution to  respect  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  protect  the  lives  of  non- 
combatants. 

In  pursuit  of  this  policy  of  submarine  warfare  against  its  enemy's 
trade,  so  announced  and  begun  despite  the  solemn  protestof  the  United 
States  Government,  the  Imperial  Government's  submarine  commanders 
have  practised  a  procedure  of  such  reckless  destruction  as  made  it  more 
and  more  clear  during  recent  months  that  the  Imperial  Government 
has  found  no  way  to  impose  upon  them  such  restrictions  as  it  had  hoped 
and  promised.  The  Imperial  Government  has  repeatedly  and  solemnly 
assured  the  United  States  Government  that  passenger  ships,  at  least, 
would  not  be  thus  treated,  and  yet  it  has  repeatedly  allowed  its  submarine 
commanders  to  disregard  these  assurances  with  impunity.  Even  in 
February  of  this  year  it  announced  that  it  regarded  armed  merchantmen 
in  enemy  possession  as  part  of  the  armed  naval  forces  of  its  adversaries 
and  would  treat  them  as  warships,  while  it  bound  itself,  at  least  im- 
plicitly, to  warn  unarmed  vessels  and  guarantee  the  lives  of  their 
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puMDgerB  and  crews,  but  the  Bubmarioe  commandera  have  tiwlj  dis- 
regarded  even  thia  reetriction. 

Neutral  ehipe,  even  neutral  ehipB  en  route  from  neutral  port  to  neutral 
port,  have  been  destroyed,  just  as  hostile  ships,  in  steadily  incFeaaiog 
number.  Attacked  merchantmen  have  sometimes  been  warned  and 
challenged  to  surrender  before  being  fired  on  or  torpedoed,  sometimes 
the  most  scanty  security  has  been  granted  to  their  passengers  and  crews 
of  being  allowed  to  enter  boats  before  the  ship  was  snnk,  but  repeatedly 
no  warning  has  been  given,  and  not  even  refuge  in  boats  woe  granted  to 
passengers  on  board.  Great  ships  like  the  Luntonia  and  the  ArtAie,  and 
pure  passenger  ships  like  the  Suttex,  have  been  attacked  without  any 
warning,  often  before  they  were  aware  they  were  in  the  presence  of  an 
armed  enemy  ship,  and  the  life  of  non-combatants,  passengers,  and 
crews  was  indiscriminately  destroyed  in  a  manner  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  could  only  r^ard  as  wanton  and  lacking 
every  justification.  Indeed,  no  sort  of  limit  was  set  to  the  further  in- 
discriminate destruction  of  merchantmen  of  every  kind  and  nationality 
outside  the  waters  which  the  Imperial  Government  has  been  pleased  to 
indicate  aa  within  the  war  zone.  The  list  of  Americans  who  lost  their 
lives  on  the  vessels  thus  attacked  and  destroyed  has  increased  month 
by  month  until  the  terrible  nnmber  of  the  victims  has  risen  to  hun- 
dreds. 

The  United  States  Government  has  adopted  a  very  patient  attitude, 
and  at  every  stage  of  this  painful  experience  of  tragedy  upon  tragedy 
has  striven  to  be  guided  by  well-considered  regard  for  the  extraordin- 
ary circumstances  of  an  unexampled  war  and  to  allow  itself  to, be  directed 
by  feelings  of  sincerest  friendship  for  the  people  and  Qovemment 
of  Germany.  It  has  accepted  the  successive  explanations  and  assur- 
ances of  the  Imperial  Government  as  naturally  made  in  full  sincerity  and 
good  faith,  and  has  desired  not  to  abandon  the  hope  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  Imperial  Government  to  regulate  and  supervise  the 
actions  of  the  commanders  of  its  naval  forces  in  a  way  which  will  bring 
their  conduct  into  consonance  with  the  recognised  principles  of  human- 
ity embodied  in  International  Law.  It  has  made  every  concession  to 
the  new  circumstances  for  which  no  precedents  exist,  and  was  willing 
to  wait  till  the  facts  were  unmistakable  and  susceptible  of  only  one  ex- 
planation. It  owes  it  now  to  the  just  appreciation  of  its  own  rights  to 
declare  to  the  Imperial  Government  that  this  moment  has  arrived. 

To  its  pain,  it  has  become  clear  to  it  that  the  standpoint  which  it 
adopted  from  the  beginning  is  inevitably  right— namely,  that  the  em- 
ployment of  submarines  for  the  destruction  of  enemy  trade  is  of  neces- 
sity, owing  to  the  character  of  the  ships  employed  and  the  methods  of 
attack  which  their  use  involves,  completely  irreconcilable  with  the 
principles  of  humanity,  with  the  long  existing,  undisputed  rights  of 
neutrals,  and  with  the  sacred  privileges  of  non-combatants.  If  it  is 
still  the  intention  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  wage  further  war 
mercilessly  and  indiscriminately  with  submarines  against  merchant- 
men without  respect  for  what  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
must  regard  as  the  sacred  and  indisputable  rules  of  International  Law, 
and  the  generally  recognised  dictates  of  humanity,  the  United  States 
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GoTemment  nill  be  finally  forced  to  tbe  conclusion  that  there  ia  only 
one  course  it  can  take.  If  the  Imperial  Gtovernment  should  not  now, 
without  delay,  proclaim  and  make  eflective  renunciation  of  its  present 
methods  of  submarine  warfare  against  passenger  and  cargo  ships,  the 
United  States  Oovernment  can  have  no  other  choice  than  to  break  o9 
completely  diplomatic  relations  with  tbe  German  Oovernment. 

The  United  States  Government  views  such  a  step  with  the  greatest 
reluctance,  but  it  feels  itself  compelled  to  adopt  it  in  the  name  of 
hnmoDity  and  of  the  ri^ts  of  neutral  nations. 

I  leite  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  your  Excellency  the  assurance 
of  my  most  distinguished  esteem. 

(Signed)    Gbbabd. 

Evidenee  in  the  "  Su»»ex  "  Gate. 

Appended  to  tbe  American  Note  ia  a  long  document  signed  by  Mr, 
Lansing,  and  containing  the  evidence  with  regard  to  the  sinking  of  the 
Stuux.  To  every  statement  is  added  a  reference  showing  the  source 
of  information. 

The  document  first  sets  out  the  date  and  time  at  which  the  Swiex 
left  England ;  the  fact  that  there  were  about  twenty-five  American 
citizens  among  the  passengers,  who  included  many  women  and  children ; 
the  fact  that  tbe  Smtex  was  unarmed ;  the  fact  that  the  Sutsex  was 
never  used  as  a  transport ;  the  course  tbat  she  took ;  the  sighting  of  a 
torpedo  ;  the  circumstances  in  which  the  ship  was  struck ;  and  the  fact 
that  no  other  ship  was  in  sight  at  the  time.  The  fact  that  a  torpedo 
was  seen  before  the  ship  was  struck  is  supported  by  sworn  evidence  of 
the  captain's  order  to  port  the  helm  and  of  the  carrying  out  of  the  order. 

The  evidence  is  then  adduced  of  Captain  Smith,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  and  of  Hajor  Logan,  of  the  American  EmbaBSy,  who  examined 
the  fhttiex  and  themselves  discovered  and  retained  fifteen  pieces  of 
metal.  The  American  officers  gave  technical  reasons  for  the  belief  that 
the  Siusex  was  torpedoed,  and  expressed  "  the  firm  opinion  that  the 
pieces  of  metal  were  not  parts  of  a  mine."  Among  them  were  two 
screw-bolts  which  showed  the  effects  of  an  explosion,  one  of  them  being 
marked  "K  66"  and  the  other  "K  58."  German  torpedoes  in  the 
possession  of  tbe  naval  authorities  at  Toulon  and  at  Portsmouth  proved 
the  use  of  identical  screws  bearing  the  letter  "  E  "  and  a  number.  The 
American  officers  were  also  able  "  positively  to  identify  all  tbe  other 
thirteen  pieces  of  metal  as  parts  of  a  German  torpedo." 

The  statement  declares  that  in  view  of  these  proved  facts  there  can 
be  "  no  reasonable  doubt "  tbat  the  Svttex  was  torpedoed  by  a  German 
torpedo,  and  says  that  tbe  conclusion  is  "  imperative  "  that  the  torpedo 
was  fired  without  warning  by  a  submerged  submarine  which  remained 
under  water  after  the  explosion.  Tbe  statement  ends  with  a  description 
of  the  whole  event  as  reconstmcted  from  tbe  evidence. 

II.  Reply  of  the  Gbruan  Governmbiit  as  Issued  by  tbe  Wireless 
PrBBB.     (Fublibhbd  May  6.) 
Tbe  German  Government  baa  handed  over  to  the   proper  naval 
authorities  for  further  investigation  the  evidence  concerning  the  Suitex 
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as  commuaicated  by  the  United  Stales  GoverDoient.  Judging  by  the 
results  which  that  iuvestigation  has  hitherto  yielded,  the  German 
Government  is  alive  to  the  possibility  that  the  ship  mentioned  in  the 
Note  of  April  10  as  torpedoed  by  a  German  submarine  is  actually 
identical  with  the  Sussex. 

The  German  Qoveroment  begs  to  reserve  further  communications 
on  the  matter  uutil  certain  points  which  are  of  decisive  importance  far 
establishing  the  facts  of  the  case  have  been  ascertained.  Should  it 
turn  out  that  the  commander  of  the  submarine  was  wrong  in  assuming 
the  vessel  to  be  a  man-of-war,  the  German  Government  will  not  fail  to 
draw  (F  accept)  the  consequences  resulting  therefrom. 

In  connexion  with  the  case  of  the  Simex,  the  United  States  Oavem- 
ment  made  a  series  of  statements,  the  gist  of  which  is  the  assertion 
that  the  incident  is  to  be  considered  but  one  instance  of  a  deliberate 
method  of  indiscriminate  destruction  of  vessels  of  all  Borts,  of  all 
nationalities,  and  of  all  destinations  by  German  submarine  com- 
manders. The  German  Government  must  emphatically  repudiate  this 
assertion,  and  thinks  it  of  little  avail  to  enter  into  details  in  the  present 
stage  of  affairs,  more  particularly  as  the  Qovernment  of  the  United 
States  omitted  to  substantiate  the  assertion  by  reference  to  concrete 
facts.  The  German  Government  will  only  state  that  it  has  as  far  as 
possible  instituted  a  far-reaching  restraint  upon  the  use  of  the  sub- 
marine weapon  solely  in  consideration  of  neutrals'  interests,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  these  restrictions  were  necessarily  of  advantage  to 
Germany's  enemies.  No  such  consideration  has  ever  been  shown 
to  neutrals  by  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies. 

The  German  submarine  forces  have  had  in  fact  orders  to  conduct 
submarine  warfare  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  of  search 
and  destruction  of  merchant  vessels  recognised  by  International  Iaw, 
the  sole  eiception  being  the  conduct  of  warfare  against  enemy  trade 
carried  on  by  enemy  freight-ships  encountered  in  the  war  zone  sur- 
rounding Great  Britain.  With  regard  to  these,  no  assurances  have 
ever  been  given  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  No  such 
assurance  was  contained  in  the  declaration  of  February  8, 1916. 

[This  was  the  declaration  in  which  Germany  announced  her  in- 
tention to  treat  all  armed  merchantmen  as  belligerent  ships.  The 
American  Note  about  the  Sussex  claimed  that  in  this  declaration  Ger- 
many had  bound  herself,  "  at  least  implicitly,  to  warn  unarmed  vessels, 
and  guarantee  the  lives  of  their  passengers  and  crews.  "J 

The  German  Government  cannot  admit  any  doubt  that  these  orders 
were  given  and  executed  in  good  faith.  Errors  actually  occurred.  In 
no  kind  of  warfare  can  they  be  avoided  altogether.  Allowances  must 
be  made  in  the  conduct  of  naval  warfare  against  an  enemy  resorting  to 
all  kinds  of  ruses  whether  permissible  or  illicit.  But,  apart  from  the 
possibility  of  errors,  naval  warfare,  just  like  warfare  on  land,  implies 
unavoidable  dangers  for  neutral  persons  and  goods  entering  the  fighting 
zone.  Even  in  cases  where  naval  actions  are  confined  to  ordinary  forms 
of  cruiser  warfare,  neutral  persons  and  goods  repeatedly  come  to  grief. 
The  German  Government  has  repeatedly  and  explicitly  pointed  out  the 
dangers  from  mines  that  have  led  to  the  loss  of  numerous  ships. 
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Tbe  German  Government  mode  aeveral  proposals  to  Lbe  United  States 
Government  in  order  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  forAmerican  travellers  and 
goodsthe  inherent  dangers  of  naval  warfare.  Unfortunately  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  decided  not  to  accept  the  proposals.  Had  it 
accepted  them  the  Government  of  the  United  Statea  would  have  been 
instrumental  in  preventing  a  greater  part  of  the  accidents  that  American 
citizens  have  met  with  in  the  meantime.  The  German  Government 
still  stands  hy  its  offer  to  come  to  an  agreement  along  these  lines. 

[The  offer  was  a  proposal  that  a  reasonable  numher  of  neutral  ships 
nnder  the  American  flag,  should  be  used  for  carrying  passengers,  and 
that  these,  if  conspicuously  marked,  and  if  reasonable  notice  of  their 
departures  were  given  to  Germany,  would  be  respected.] 

As  the  German  Government  has  repeatedly  declared,  it  cannot  dis- 
pense with  the  use  of  the  submarine  weapon  in  the  conduct  of  warfare 
against  enemy  trade.  The  German  Government,  however,  has  now 
decided  to  make  a  farther  concession,  adapting  the  methods  of  sub- 
marine warfare  to  the  interests  of  neutrals.  In  reaching  this  decision 
the  German  Government  is  actuated  by  considerations  which  are  above 
the  level  of  disputed  question. 

The  German  Government  attaches  no  less  importance  to  the  sacred 
principles  of  humanity  than  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Again  it  fully  takes  into  account  the  fact  that  both  Governments  for 
many  years  co-operated  in  developing  Internationa!  Law  in  conformity 
with  these  principles,  the  ultimate  object  of  which  has  always  been  to 
confine  warfare  on  sea  and  land  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  belligerents, 
and  to  safeguard  as  far  as  possible  non-combatants  against  the  horrors 
of  war. 

But,  although  these  considerations  are  of  great  weight,  they  alone 
would  not,  in  the  present  circumstancee,  have  determined  the  attitude 
of  the  German  Government ;  for  in  answer  to  the  appeal  by  the  Qovern- 
ment  of  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  the  sacred  principles  of  human- 
ity and  International  Law,  the  German  Government  must  repeat  once 
more  with  all  emphasis  that  it  was  not  the  German  but  the  British 
Government  which,  ignoring  all  accepted  rules  of  International  Law, 
extended  this  terrible  war  to  the  lives  and  property  of  non-combatants, 
having  no  regard  whatever  for  the  interests  and  rights  of  neutrals  and 
non-combatants  that  through  this  method  of  warfare  have  been  severely 
injured.  In  self-defence  against  the  illegal  conduct  of  British  warfare, 
while  fighting  a  bitter  struggle  (or  uational  existence,  Germany  bad  to 
resort  to  the  hard  but  effective  weapon  of  submariae  warfare. 

As  matters  stand  the  German  Government  cannot  but  reiterate  its 
regret  that  sentiments  of  humanity,  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  extends  with  such  fervour  to  the  unhappy  victims  of  submarine 
warfare,  have  not  been  extended  with  the  same  feeling  to  the  many 
millions  of  women  and  children,  who,  according  to  the  avowed  intention 
of  the  British  Government,  are  to  be  starved,  and  who  by  sufferings  are 
to  force  the  victorious  armies  of  the  Central  Powers  into  an  ignominious 
capitulation.  The  German  Government  in  agreement  with  the  German 
people  fails  to  understand  this  discrimination,  all  the  more  as  it  has 
repeatedly  and  explicitly  declared  itself  ready  to  use  the  submarine 
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weapon  in  strict  conformity  witb  the  rules  of  iDternational  Law  as  re- 
cognised before  tlie  outbreak  of  war,  if  Ureat  Britain  is  liltewise  ready 
to  adapt  her  conduct  of  warfare  to  these  rules. 

The  several  attempts  which  have  been  made  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  prevail  upon  the  British  Government  to  act  ac- 
cordingly failed  because  of  the  fiat  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government.  Moreover,  Great  Britain  ever  since  has  again  and  again 
violated  International  Law  surpassing  all  bounds  and  outraging  neutral 
rights.  The  latest  measure  adopted  by  Great  Britain  of  declaring 
German  bunker  coal  contraband  and  of  establishing  conditions  under 
which  alone  English  bunker  coal  can  be  supplied  to  neutrals  is  nothing 
but  an  unheard  of  attempt  by  way  of  exaction  to  force  neutral  tonnage 
into  the  service  of  the  British  trade  war. 

The  German  people  knows  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  the  power  to  confine  war  to  the  armed  forces  of  belligerent  countries 
in  the  interests  of  humanity  and  the  maintenance  of  International  Law. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  would  have  been  certain  of  at- 
taining that  eud  had  it  been  determined  to  insist,  against  Great  Britain, 
on  incontestable  rights  to  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  But,  as  matters 
stand,  the  German  people  is  under  the  impression  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  while  demanding  that  Germany,  who  is  struggling 
for  her  eiiatence,  shall  restrain  the  use  of  her  eSective  weapon, 
and  while  making  compliance  with  these  demands  the  condition 
for  the  maintenance  of  relations  with  Germany,  confines  itself  to  pro- 
tests against  the  illegal  methods  adopted  by  Germany's  enemies. 
Moreover,  the  German  people  knows  to  what  considerable  extent  her 
enemies  are  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  war  materials  from  the  United 
Stales. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  understood  that  the  appeal  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  the  sentiment  of  humanity  and  the 
principles  of  International  Law,  cannot  nnder  the  circumstances  meet 
with  the  same  hearty  response  from  the  German  people  which  such  an 
appeal  would  otherwise  always  be  certain  to  find  here.  If  the  German 
Government  nevertheless  resolved  to  go  the  limit  of  the  concessions 
(?  demanded)  it  is  not  alone  being  guided  by  the  friendship  connecting 
two  great  nations  for  over  a  hundred  years,  but  also  by  the  thought  of 
the  great  doom  which  threatens  the  entire  civilised  world,  should  this 
cruel  and  sanguinary  war  be  extended  and  prolonged. 

The  German  Government  is  conscious  of  Germany's  strength.  Twice 
within  the  past  few  months  she  has  announced  before  the  world  her 
readiness  to  make  peace  on  a  basis  safeguarding  Germany's  vital  in- 
terests, thus  indicating  that  it  is  not  Germany's  fault  it  peace  is  still 
withheld  from  the  nations  of  Enropa  The  German  Government  feels 
all  the  more  justified  in  declaring  that  the  responsibility  could  not  be 
borne  before  the  forum  of  mankind  and  history  if  after  21  months' 
duration  of  war  the  submariQe  question  under  discussion  between  the 
German  Government  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  were  to 
take  a  turn  seriously  threatening  the  maintenance  of  peace  between 
these  two  nations. 

As  far  as  lies  with  the  Gerinaa  Government  it  wishes  to  prevent 
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thiDdB  from  takiagsDch  a  conree.  The  Qflrman  GovernmeDt,  moreover, 
Ib  prepared  to  do  ile  utmost  to  confine  the  operatiooa  ot  nsr  for  the 
rest  of  its  duration  to  the  fighting  forces  of  the  belligerents,  thereby 
also  ensuring  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  a  principle  upon  which  the 
Oerman  Government  believes  itself  to  be  now,  as  before,  in  agreement 
with  the  Qovernment  of  the  United  States. 

The  German  Government,  guarded  (?  guided)  by  this  idea,  notifies 
the  Qovemmeot  ot  the  United  States  that  the  German  naval  forces 
receive  the  following  orders  for  submarine  warfare  in  accordance  with 
the  general  principles  of  visit,  search,  and  destruction  of  merchant 
vessels  recognised  bj  International  Law.  Such  vesBelH  both  within 
and  without  the  area  declared  as  a  naval  war  zone  shall  not  be  snnk 
without  warning  and  without  saving  human  lives  unless  the  ship 
attempts  to  escape  or  offer  resistance. 

But  neutral  vessels  cannot  expect  that  Germany,  forced  to  fight  for 
her  existence,  shall  for  the  sake  of  neutral  interests  restrict  the  use  of 
her  effective  weapon  if  the  enemy  is  permitted  to  continue  to  apply 
at  will  methods  of  warfare  violating  the  rules  of  International  Law. 
Such  a  demand  would  be  incompatible  with  the  character  of  neutrality, 
and  the  German  Government  is  convinced  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  does  not  think  of  making  such  a  demand  knowing  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  repeatedly  declared  that  it  is 
determined  to  restore  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  from 
whatever  quarter  it  has  been  violated. 

Accordingly,  the  German  Government  is  confident  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  new  orders  issued  to  her  naval  forces  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  will  now  also  consider  all  impediments  removed 
which  may  have  twen  in  the  way  of  mutual  co-operation  towards  re- 
storation of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  during  the  war  as  suggested  in  the 
Note  of  July  23,  191S,  and  it  does  not  doubt  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  now  demand  and  insist  that  the  British  Government 
shall  forthwith  observe  the  rules  of  International  Law  universally  re- 
cognised before  the  war,  as  are  laid  down  in  the  Notes  presented  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  British  Government  on 
December  28,  1914,  and  Novembers,  1915. 

[The  Note  of  December  28,  1914,  was  a  friendly  remonstrance  against 
our  alleged  improper  interference  with  neutral  trade.  The  Note  of 
November  6,  1915,  was  a  protest  against  our  interference  with  com- 
merce to  Germany  and  adjacent  countries  based  upon  three  main 
grounds :  (1)  That  our  reading  of  the  law  of  contraband  was  wrong ; 
(3)  that  our  "  blockade"  instituted  by  the  Order  in  Council  of  March 
11,  1915,  was  illegal ;  and  (3)  that  our  suggestion  that  American 
shipping  might  protect  itself  through  our  Prize  Courts  was  illusory.] 

Should  the  steps  taken  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  not 
attain  the  object  it  desires,  viz.,  to  have  the  laws  of  humanity  followed 
by  all  belligerent  nations,  the  German  Government  would  then  be 
facing  a  new  situation  in  which  it  must  reserve  for  itself  a  complete 
liberty  of  decision. 
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The  Bbtce  Eepobt. 
The  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  in  December,  1916  [A.R.,  1916] 
to  coneider  and  advise  on  the  evidence  as  to  outrages  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  by  German  troops  dnring  the  present  war,  was  issued 
in  May.     The  members  of  the  Committee  were;— 

Lord  Bryce  (Chairman). 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart.,  K.C. 

Sir  Edward  Clarke,  K.C. 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  K.C,  G.C.B. 

Sir  Airred  Hopkinson,  K.C. 

Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Harold  Cox. 
The  evidence  was  collected  mainly  from  Belgian  refugees,  wounded 
Belgian  soldiers,  and  British  officers  and  soldiers.  The  witnesses  in 
many  cases  asked  that  their  names  might  not  be  disclosed  ;  and  it  was 
necessary  to  promise  that  their  identity  should  not  be  divulged.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  Beport :— 

I.  Conduct  of  Germans  in  Belgium. 
LiiQE  AND  District. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  operations  the  civilian  population  of 
the  villages  on  the  line  of  the  German  advance  on  lA6ge  were  made  to 
experience  the  extreme  horrors  of  war.  A  witness  from  Herv€  (near 
the  frontier)  said  : — 

"On  August  4,  1914,  at  Herv^  I  saw  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  near  the  station,  five  Uhlans  ;  these  were  the  first  German 
troops  I  had  seen.  They  were  followed  by  a  German  officer  and  some 
soldiers  in  a  motor-car.  The  men  in  the  car  called  out  to  a  couple  of 
young  fellows  who  were  standing  about  thirty  yards  away.  The  young 
men,  being  afraid,  ran  ofi,  and  then  the  Germans  fired  upon  them  and 
killed  one  of  them." 

Villages  were  burned  and  pillt^ed,  civilians  of  both  sexes  shot  in- 
discriminately, and  batches  of  selected  males  executed  under  an 
organised  system.  Thus  at  Herv^  fifty  men  escaping  from  burning 
houses  were  seized  and  shot  outside  the  town  ;  and  at  Melen  forty 
men  were  shot.    In  one  household 

"The  father  and  mother  were  shot,  and  a  daughter  of  22,  having 
been  outraged,  died  because  of  the  violence  she  had  received.  A  son 
was  wounded  by  several  shots." 

"  Near  Vottem  [says  a  soldier]  we  were  pursuing  some  Uhlans.  I 
saw  a  man,  woman,  and  a  girl  about  9,  who  had  been  killed.  They 
were  on  the  threshold  of  a  house,  one  on  the  top  of  the  other." 

Enraged  by  the  losses  which  they  had  sustained  through  the  resist- 
ance of  Fort  Fleron,  suspicious  of  the  temper  of  the  civilian  population, 
and  probably  thinking  that  by  exceptional  severities  at  the  outset  they 
could  cow  the  spirit  of  the  Belgian  nation,  the  German  officers  and  men 
speedily  accustomed  themselves  to  the  slaughter  of  civilians.  How 
rapidly  the  process  was  effected  is  illustrated  by  an  entry  in  the  diary 
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of  Kurt  Hoffman,  who  on  AugaBt  6  was  in  front  of  Fort  Fl^ran.  "  The 
poaition,"  he  saye, "  was  dangerous.  Aa  BUBpicious  civiliaDS  were  bang- 
ing aboat—hoasBS  1,  2,  3,  4,  6  were  cleitred,  the  owners  arrested  (and 
shot  the  following  day)."  Hoffman  does  not  say  of  what  offence  theee 
citizens  were  guilty.     They  were  "snspiciouB,"  and  that  was  enough. 

In  Soomagne  and  Uicheroux  very  many  civilianB  were  Hummarily 
shot.     A  witness  from  Soamagne  says : — 

"  I  walked  in  the  direction  of  my  house,  which  was  about  300  metres 
away.  On  the  way  I  saw  about  twenty  dead  bodies.  .  .  .  One  of  them 
was  that  of  a  little  girl  aged  13.  ...  I  know  of  nothing  having  been 
done  to  annoy  the  Germans." 

At  Henre  le  Bomain  the  burgomaster's  brother  and  the  priest  were 
bayoneted.  At  Herv^  soldiers  shot  into  doors  and  windows  of  burning 
houBes  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  inmates.  Vis^  was  completely  de- 
stroyed.   What  happened  is  described  by  a  man  of  some  means : — 

"I saw  commissioned  offlcerg  directing  and  supervising  thebnrning. 
It  was  done  systematically  with  the  uee  of  benzine  spread  on  the  floors 
and  then  lighted.  In  my  own  and  another  house,  I  saw  ofScers  before 
the  burning  come  in  with  their  revolvers  in  their  hands,  and  have  china, 
valuable  antique  furniture,  and  other  such  things  removed.  This  being 
dune,  the  houses  were  by  their  orders  set  on  Are.  On  the  morning  of 
August  IB  two  officers  inspected  my  house,  and  finding  there  were 
things  worth  taking,  they  wrote  and  signed  a  paper  directing  the  house 
to  be  spared,  and  pinned  it  on  the  door.  Then  when  the  valuables  had 
been  removed  the  place  was  burnt  down.  I  took  the  paper  off  the  door 
and  preserved  it." 

The  original  paper  was  produced  to  the  Oommittee. 

"On  August  16[Baid  another  witness]  the  Germans  took  me  prisoner 
at  my  house  (at  FlSmalle  Grande).  .  .  .  On  my  way  home  I  met  Mrs. 

,  a  neighbour.     She  told  me  that  some  German  soldiers  had  driven 

her  daughter  up  into  the  loft  to  rape  her.  She  was  8}  months  gone  in 
pregnancy.  Two  of  them  raped  her.  The  child  was  bom  the  following 
day." 

An  entry  in  a  German  diary  shows  that  on  August  19  the  soldiers 
gave  themselves  up  to  debauchery  at  Li^ge,  and  next  day  there  was  a 
massacre  in  the  streets.  General  Eoleur  said  that  the  troops  had  been 
fired  at  by  students;  the  diarist  remarks:— "In  the  night  the  inhabi- 
tants became  mutinous.  Forty  persons  were  shot,  and  fifteen  houses 
demolished  ;  ten  soldiers  shot.  The  sights  there  make  you  cry."  The 
Belgian  witnesses  deny  that  there  was  any  provocation  ;  they  say  the 
affair  was  planned  beforehand  ;  one  citizen  was  warned  by  a  friendly 
German  soldier  not  to  go  out  that  night.  However  this  may  be,  houses 
were  burned  systematically  with  benzine,  and  the  inmates  were  pre- 
-  vented  by  rifle-fire  from  escaping.  The  fire  brigade  was  not  allowed  to 
extinguish  the  fires,  and  nest  day  (Augnst  21)  there  were  numerous 
mnrders  and  outrages.  A  soldier  describes  the  rape  in  open  day  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  women  in  the  Place  de  rUniversitfi. 

"While  this  was  going  on  about  seventy  Germans  were  standing 
round  the  women,  including  five  officers  (young).  The  officers  started 
it.  .  .  .  Blany  of  the  women  fainted  and  showed  no  signs  of  life." 
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Similar  crimeB  were  general  throughout  the  district  from  the  ver; 
beginning.    The  writer  of  one  of  the  Qennan  diaries  Bays  : — 

"  We  crOBBed  the  Belgian  frontier  on  August  16, 1911,  at  11.60  in  the 
forenoon,  and  then  we  went  steadily  along  the  main  road  till  we  got  into 
Belgium.  Hardly  were  we  there  when  we  had  a  horrible  sight.  Houses 
were  burnt  down,  the  inhabitants  chased  away,  and  some  of  them  shot. 
Not  one  of  the  bundreda  of  houses  were  spared.  Everything  was 
plundered  and  burnt.  Hardly  had  we  passed  through  this  large  village 
before  the  next  vitlt^  was  burnt,  and  so  it  went  on  continuouely." 

The  town  of  Huy  was  seized  on  August  12  ;  Namur  was  attacked  on 
the  20th.  On  the  same  day  there  was  a  massacre  at  Andenne  (a  small 
town  on  the  Meuse,  opposite  Seilles),  which  had  been  entered  without 
opposition  on  the  preceding  day.  The  slaughter  continued  for  overtwo 
hours  and  intermittently  throughout  the  night.  Machine-guns  were  used 
and  the  soldiers  murdered  and  ravf^ed  unchecked.  Summarising  the 
evidence  of  responsible  witnesses,  the  Report  aays : — 

"  When  the  Are  slackened  about  7  o'clock,  many  of  the  townspeople 
fled  in  the  direction  of  the  quarries  ;  others  remained  in  their  houaes. 
At  this  moment  the  whole  of  the  district  round  the  station  was  on  Are 
and  houses  were  flaming  over  a  distance  of  two  kilometree  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  hamlet  of  Tramaka.  The  little  farms  which  rise  one  above 
the  other  on  the  high  ground  of  the  right  bank  were  also  burning.  At 
6  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  the  21st,  the  Qermans  began  to  drag 
the  inhabitants  from  their  houses.  .  .  .  About  400  people  loBt  their 
lives  in  this  massacre.  .  .  .  Eight  men  belouglDg  to  one  family  were 
murdered.  Another  man  was  placed  close  to  a  machine-gun,  which  was 
fired  through  him.  His  wife  brought  his  body  home  on  a  wheelbarrow. 
The  Germans  broke  into  her  house  and  ransacked  it,  and  piled  op  all 
theeatables  in  aheap  on  the  floor  and  relieved  themselves  upon  ft.  .  .  . 
A  few  days  later  the  Qermans  celebrated  &fite  noettirae  in  the  Bqunre. 
Hot  wine,  looted  in  the  town,  was  drunk,  and  the  women  were  compelled 
to  give  three  cheers  for  the  Kaiser  and  to  sing  '  Deutscbland  uber 
alles.' " 

There  were  frequent  outrages  in  the  country  round  Namur.  A 
soldier  at  Marchoveletta  saw  Germans  enter  a  farm  in  which  there  was  a 
wounded  man.    They  pushed  him  into  a  shed  and  put  straw  insid& 

"  The  Qermans  set  fire  to  the  straw  and  the  farm  was  Boon  on  fire — 
the  granary  immediately.  When  the  smoke  began  all  the  Germans  came 
out.  One  of  them  was  riding  one  of  the  farm-horses  with  one  of  the 
farmer's  daughters  in  front  of  him.  He  had  his  left  arm  ronnd  her. 
She  was  crying  and  her  hair  was  all  down.  I  do  not  know  what  became 
of  her.  .  .  .  The  farmer  and  his  family  and  the  wounded  men  must 
have  all  been  burnt." 

A  profeBBioual  man  says  that  Namur  was  systematically  set  on  fire 
in  six  different  places.  About  140  houses  were  burned  altogether. 
Some  days  before  the  German  entry  the  Belgian  authoritiee  had  put  up 
notices  warning  the  population  against  giving  any  provocation  to  the 
Germans,  and  none  of  any  kind  was  given.  On  the  26th  the  hospital 
at  Namur  was  set  on  fire  with  inflammable  pastiles. 

At  Tamines,  on  the  Meuse,  and  in    neighbouring  places,  many 
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aged  people,  womeii  and  children  were  deliberately  murdered  by  the 
soldiera.  A  woman  at  Xamines  saw  a  boy  of  fifteen  shot  on  the  village 
green,  and  a  day  or  two  later  a  little  girl  and  her  two  brothere,  who 
were  looking  at  the  soldiers,  were  killed  before  her  eyes  for  no  apparent 
raasoD.  On  August  23  a  witnesB  saw  the  public  square  at  Tamines 
littered  with  corpes,  and  found  those  of  his  wife  and  child. 

"  The  OermanB  [he  eays]  compelled  men  of  the  town  to  help  in  dig- 
ging a  grave  in  the  public  square  for  the  killed.  The  Christian  Brothers 
and  the  curS  of  the  Church  of  St.  Martin  had  to  help  to  dig.  .  .  .  My 
wife's  body  had  a  stab  in  the  head  aud  also  one  in  the  breast  at  the 
left  side.  My  little  girl  had  a  stab  in  the  neck.  I  also  saw  the  body 
of  the  cnr6  of  the  Ohurch  of  Les  Alloux.  His  ears  and  one  arm  were 
cnt  aod  nearly  severed  from  the  body." 

At  Morlanweli  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  and  sixty-two  houses  were  burned. 
At  Monceau-sur-Sambre  312  houses  were  destroyed,  and  inhabitants 
were  brutally  ill-used.  At  Montigny-sur-Sambre  incendiaries  with  a 
distinctive  badge  on  their  arms  went  down  the  main  street  with  bags 
from  which  they  threw  handfuls  of  explosive  pastiles  into  the  houses. 
In  the  main  street  190  houses  were  burned. 

At  Jumet  a  wonnded  girl  who  had  hidden  in  an  oven  was  fired  at  by 
a  German  soldier ;  she  died  nest  day.  A  witness  at  Charleroi  "  saw 
the  Germans  putting  straw  into  the  cellars  of  houses  which  had  been 
bunted  the  day  Iwfore,  but  in  the  cellars  of  which  there  were  still  living 
people,  and  setting  the  straw  on  fire." 
A  woman  tells  how 

"  At  Harchiennes  au  Font  on  August  22  a  young  girl  of  17  was  killed 
by  the  OermauB  In  a  field  behind  the  house  in  which  she  lived.  I  saw 
the  body  two  days  afterwards.  .  .  .  The  body  was  quite  naked,  and 
the  breast  cut  and  covered  with  btood.  ...  I  was  told  that  the  girl, 
mistaking  Germans  for  English,  cried  '  Vive  I'Angleterre  ! '  She  was 
dragged  from  the  house  into  this  field,  outraged  and  killed." 

The  shocking  manner  in  which  civilians  at  Dinant  were  treated  is 
described  by  several  of  the  townspeople.  Dinant  was  systematically  set 
OD  fire  by  hand  grenades. 

"We  have  no  reason  [aay  the  Committee]  to  believe  that  the  civil 
population  of  Dinant  gave  any  provocation,  or  that  any  other  defence 
can  be  put  forward  to  justify  the  treatment  inflicted  upon  its  citizens." 
The  diary  of  a  Saxon  ofHcer  throws  considerable  lighten  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  German  Army  in  the  country  between  Dinant  and  Rethel. 
Here  are  some  extracts  :— 

Aug.  17.—"  In  the  afternoon  1  had  a  look  at  the  little  chateau  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  King's  secretaries  (not  at  home).  Our  men  had  be- 
haved like  regular  vandals.  They  had  looted  the  cellar  first,  and  then 
they  had  turned  their  attention  to  the  bedrooms  and  thrown  things 
about  all  over  the  place." 

Aug.  23.—"  Two  6-in.  howitzers  succeeded  in  getting  into  position, 
and  in  twenty  shots  reduced  the  village  of  Bouvines  to  ruins.  .  .  .  The 
men  had  already  shown  their  brutal  instincts ;  everything  was  upside 
down.  The  sight  of  the  bodies  of  all  the  inhabitants  who  had  been 
shot  waa  indescribable.    £very  house  in  the  whole  village  was  destroyed. 
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We  dragged  the  villagers  one  after  another  ont  of  the  inoet  unlikely 
comers.  The  men  were  shot  as  well  as  the  women  and  children  who 
were  in  the  convent,  since  shots  had  heen  fired  from  the  convent 
windows ;  and  we  burnt  it  afterwards.  The  inhabitants  might  have 
escaped  the  penalty  by  handing  over  the  guilty  and  paying  16,000f." 

Avg.  26. — "  We  marched  to  Nismes.  .  .  .  The  division  took  drastic 
steps  to  stop  the  villages  being  burnt  and  the  inhabitants  being  shot. 
The  pretty  little  village  of  Oue  d'Ossus,  however,  was  apparently  set  on 
fire  without  cause.  ...  I  hope  there  will  be  no  more  such  horrors. 
At  Leppe  apparently  200  men  were  shot.  There  must  have  been 
some  innocent  men  among  them.  In  future  we  shall  have  to  hold 
an  inquiry  as  to  their  guilt  instead  of  shooting  them.  .  .  ." 

Sept.  3.~"  Still  at  Bethel.  .  .  .  The  vandals  themselves  could  not 
have  done  more  damage.  This  place  is  a  disgrace  to  our  army. 
.  .  .  The  column  commanders  are  responsible  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  damage,  as  they  could  have  prevented  the  looting  and  destruc- 
tion. ...  I  could  not  resist  taking  a  little  memento  myself  here 
and  there." 

The  Aerschot,  Malines,  Vilvorde,  and  Louvain  Quadrangle  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  on  August  19,  and  "  became  from  that  date 
a  scene  of  chronic  outrage,"  with  respect  to  which  the  Committee  re- 
ceived a  great  mass  of  evidence.  The  arrival  of  the  Germans  was 
marked  by  systematic  massacres  and  other  outrages  at  Aerschot,  Gel- 
rode,  and  other  villages.    To  quote  the  Report  ;— 

"On  August  26  the  Belgians,  sallying  out  of  the  defences  of  Antwerp, 
attacked  the  German  positions  at  Malines,  drove  the  enemy  from  the 
town  and  re-occupied  many  of  the  villages,  such  as  Sempst,  Hofstade, 
and  Eppeghem  in  the  neighbourhood.  And  just  as  numerous  out^^^ 
against  the  civilian  population  had  been  the  immediate  consequence  of 
the  temporary  repnlse  of  the  German  vanguard  from  Fort  Fl^ron,  so  a 
large  body  of  depositions  testify  to  the  fact  that  a  sudden  outburst  of 
cruelty  was  the  response  of  the  German  Army  to  the  Belgian  victory  at 
Halines." 

The  story  of  Aerschot  is  fairly  well  known,  but  the  Committee's 
conclusions  are  of  interest  :— 

"  The  German  Army  entered  Aerschot  [on  August  19]  quite  early  in 
the  morning.  Workmen  going  to  their  work  were  seized  and  taken  as 
hostages.  The  Germans,  apparently  already  irritated,  proceeded  to 
make  a  search  for  the  priests  and  threatened  to  bnrn  the  convent  if 
the  priests  should  happen  to  be  found  there.  .  .  .  The  Germans  from 
the  moment  of  their  arrival  in  Aerschot  were  seeking  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  the  inhabitants.  .  .  .  Throughout  the  day  the  town  was  looted 
by  the  soldiers.  ...  A  shot  was  fired  about  T  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
by  which  time  many  of  the  soldiers  were  drunk.  The  Germans  were 
not  of  one  mind  as  to  the  direction  from  which  the  shot  proceeded. 
...  No  one  was  hit  by  this  shot,  but  thereafter  German  soldiers  began 
to  fire  in  various  directions  at  people  in  the  streets. 

"It  is  said  that  a  German  general  or  colonel  was  killed  at  the 
Burgomaster's  house.  As  far  as  the  Committee  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,    the  identity  of  the  officer  has  never  been  revealed.     The 
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Qennan  verBJon  of  the  story  is  that  he  was  killed  by  the  l&-year-old 
Bon  of  the  Burgomaster;  the  Committee,  however,  is  satisfied  .  .  . 
that  neither  the  Bnrgomaster  nor  his  son  were  in  the  least  degree 
raBpoQBible  for  the  occurrence  which  served  as  the  pretext  for  their 
subaequent  execution,  and  for  the  firing  and  sack  of  the  town. 

"The  houses  were  set  on  fire  with  special  apparatus,  while  people 
were  dragged  from  their  houses  already  bumieg,  and  some  were  shot 
in  the  streets.  .  .  .  On  the  following  day  a  number  of  the  civilians  were 
shot  under  the  orders  of  an  officer,  leather  with  the  Burgomaster,  hJB 
brother,  and  his  son." 

Some  gross  oulragee  were  committed  at  Tremeloo  and  Westpelaer. 
A  business  man  told  the  following  story  :— 

"  My  wife's  motherand  my  sister-in-law,  who  lived  also  in  Werchler, 
went  to  my  house  to  look  after  the  cattle.  .  .  .  My  house  was  buroed 
and  my  sister  and  mother-in-law  said  that  they  went  ioto  a  little 
place  near  the  stable  and  while  they  were  getting  ready  for  a  little 
meal  four  German  soldiers  arrived.  ...  At  midnight  the  four  soldiers 
returned,  and  after  two  of  them  had  Bearched  the  stable  to  see  if 
any  men  were  there,  the  four  soldiers  violated  my  mother-in. law  and 
my  sister-in-law.  They  held  a  revolver  at  the  two  women  before 
violating  them." 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Malines  a  long  aeries  of  murders 
were  committed  either  just  before  or  during  the  retreat  of  the  army. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  unarmed,  including  women  and 
young  children,  were  killed,  and  theevidence  goes  to  show  that  the  death 
of  these  villagers  was  due  to  deliberate  purpose.  The  wounds  were 
generally  stabs  or  cuts,  and  for  the  most  part  appear  to  have  been  in- 
flicted with  the  bayonet.  The  witness  in  Malines  saw  a  German  soldier 
cut  a  woman's  breasts  oS  after  he  had  murdered  her,  and  saw  many 
other  dead  bodies  of  women  in  the  streets.  A  married  woman  saw  a 
drunken  soldier  drive  bis  bayonet  into  the  stomach  of  a  child  two 
years  old,  and  carry  it  away  oo  his  bayonet,  "  he  and  his  comrades 
still  singing." 

In  Hefstade  many  corpses  were  seen,  in  houses  and  in  the  streets. 
A  young  man  bad  had  his  wrists  cut.  A  boy  of  five  or  six  had  had  his 
hands  nearly  severed.  Women  and  children  had  been  bayoneted.  A 
young  woman  had  had  her  breasts  cut  off.  Some  were  holding  their 
hands  together  as  if  in  the  attitude  of  supplication.  A  girl  complained 
that  she  had  been  violated  by  several  soldiers  for  two  hours,  in  full 
daylight  and  in  view  of  villagers. 

Other  horrible  tales  were  told  of  Weerde,  Eppeghem,  Elewyt,  Vil- 
vorde,  Herent,  Haecht,  and  Werchter.  Here  is  one  incident,  described 
by  a  workman  :— 

"At  Bueken  (Brabant)  I  saw  a  priest  ill-treated;  he  was  an  old 
man  of  76  or  BO  years  of  age.  He  was  brought  up  with  the  other 
prisoners  ;  he  could  not  walk  fast  enough  ;  he  was  driven  on  with 
blows  from  butt-ends  of  rifles  and  knocked  down.  ...  A  soldier 
thrust  his  bayonet  into  his  neck  at  the  back.  The  old  man  begged  to 
be  shot,  but  the  offlcer  said, '  That's  too  good  for  you  '. '  He  was  taken 
oS  behind  a  house  and  we  heard  shots.    He  did  not  return." 
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When  the  Belgian  troops  reached  Werchter  six  persons  were  found 
dead  in  a  house.  The  people  there  said  that  the  family  were  shot 
because  one  of  the  girls  would  not  give  herself  up  to  the  Germans,  and 
the  family  helped  her.  After  reference  to  other  outrages,  the  Com- 
mittee say  :— 

"  The  catalogue  of  crimes  does  not  by  any  means  represent  the  sum 
total  of  the  depositions  relating  to  this  district  laid  before  the  Com- 
mittee. The  above  are  given  merely  as  examples  of  acts  which  the 
evidence  shows  to  have  taken  place  in  numbers  that  might  have  seemed 
scarcely  credible." 

The  Belgian  soldiers  who  recaptured  Aerschot  in  September  found 
the  bodies  of  many  murdered  civilians  ;  some  were  in  wells,  some  had 
been  burnt  alive  in  their  houses.  At  Haecht  the  Belgians  found  a  child 
of  two  or  three  nailed  to  the  door  of  a  farm  by  its  hands  and  feet,  and 
in  the  garden  the  body  of  a  girl  of  five  or  six  who  had  been  shot  in  the 
forehead.  This  is  a  crime,  say  the  Committee,  "  which  seems  almost 
incredible,  but  the  evidence  for  which  we  feel  bound  to  accept."  At 
Capelle-au-Bois  two  children  were  murdered  in  a  cart,  and  their 
corpses  were  seen  by  many  witnesses.  At  Eppeghem  the  body  of  a 
child  of  two  was  seen  pinned  to  the  ground  with  a  Qerman  lance,  and 
a  mutilated  woman,  mad  with  pain,  was  met  on  the  road  near  Weerde. 

The  Sack  of  Loutain. 

The  Committee  had  before  them  a  very  valuable  mass  of  evidence 
from  witnesses  of  repute  of  what  occurred  in  Louvain  between  August 
19  and  26,  and  the  Report  gives  the  story  in  full.  We  here  reproduce 
only  a  few  incidents. 

For  six  days  the  Germans  were  in  peaceful  occupation  of  the  city. 
Except  for  some  looting,  discipline  was  efiectively  maintained. 

On  the  evening  of  August  26  a  sudden  change  takes  place.  The 
Germans,  on  that  day  repulsed  by  the  Belgians,  had  retreated  to  and 
reoccupied  Louvain.  Immediately  the  devastation  of  that  city  com- 
menced. 

"  The  inference  is  irresistible  that  the  army  as  a  whole  wreaked  its 
vengeance  on  the  civil  population  and  the  buildings  of  the  city  in  re- 
venge for  the  set-back  which  the  Belgian  arms  had  inflicted  on  them. 
A  subsidiary  cause  alleged  was  the  assertion,  often  made  before,  that 
civilians  had  lired  upon  the  German  Army.  The  depositions  which  re- 
late to  Louvain  are  numerous,  and  are  believed  by  the  Committee  to 
present  a  true  and  fairly  complete  picture  of  the  events  of  August  26 
and  26  and  subsequent  days.  We  find  no  grounds  for  thinking  that  the 
inhabitants  fired  upon  the  German  Army  on  the  evening  of  August  26. 
Eye-witnesses  worthy  of  credence  detail  exactly  when,  where  and  how 
the  firing  commenced.  Such  firing  was  by  Germans  on  Germans.  No 
impartial  tribunal  could,  in  our  opinion,  come  to  any  other  conclusion." 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th  firing  couid  be  heard  in  the  direction  of 
Herent,  some  three  kilometres  from  Louvain.  Ad  alarm  was  sounded 
in  the  city.  Then  the  corps  of  incendiaries  got  to  work.  They  had 
broad  belts  with  the  words  "  Gott  rait  uns,"  and  their  equipraent  con- 
sisted of  a  hatchet,  a  syringe,  a  small  shovel,  and  a  revolver. 
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On  the  26tb,  ia  the  city  of  Louvain,  moaeacre,  tire,  and  deetruction 
wont  on.  The  University,  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  many  houses 
were  burnt  to  the  ground.  Citizens  were  shot  and  others  taken 
prieoners.  A  workman  " saw  one  woman  lying  in  the  street  who  had 
been  cut  in  two  with  a  bayonet.  ...  I  saw  another  soldier  dragging  a 
woman  along  the  street  by  the  hair.  1  also  saw  a  soldier  carrying  a 
man's  head  on  the  end  of  his  bayonet."  An  educated  woman  describes 
the  mutilation  of  a  little  girl  six  years  old.  Many  of  the  people  hid  in 
cellars,  but  the  soldiers  shot  down  through  the  gratings. 

On  the  27th  orders  were  given  that  every  one  should  leave  the  city, 
which  was  to  be  razed  to  the  ground.  Next  day,  the  28th,  prisoners 
were  placed  in  a  large  building  on  the  cavalry  exercising  ground. 
"One  woman  went  mad,  some  children  died,  others  were  born."  On 
the  39th  the  prisoners  were  marched  along  the  Matines  Road.  Of  the 
corpses  seen  on  the  rosd  some  had  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs, 
others  were  burnt,  some  had  been  killed  by  blows,  and  some  corpses 
were  those  of  children  who  had  been  shot.  A  witness,  of  good  means, 
was  arrested  at  noon  by  soldiers  of  the  lOSth  Regiment,  grossly  ill- 
treated,  and  robbed  by  an  officer  of  bis  purse  and  keys.  He  was  then 
taken  to  the  church  in  Botselaer,  where  there  were  about  1,600  prisoners, 
including  some  infants.  No  food  was  giveo,  only  water.  A  witness  of 
high  standing  says  that  the  priests  were  treated  more  brutally  than  the 
rest. 

The  greatest  number  of  prisoners  from  Louvain  were  taken  by  train 
.  to  Cologne.  Some  were  afterwards  marched  through  Cologne  for  the 
people  to  see,  with  ropes  round  their  necks,  and  they  were  told  (hat 
they  would  be  hanged  or  shot.  After  being  there  a  week,  some  were 
taken  back  to  Belgium  and  allowed  to  go  free.  The  trucks  used  were 
abominably  dirty,  and  the  prisoners  were  not  allowed  to  leave  them  for 
any  object.     The  report  continues  :^- 

"  The  ill-treatment  of  the  prisoners  was  under  the  eyes  and  often  by 
the  direction  or  with  the  sanction  of  officers,  and  officers  themselves 
took  part  in  it.  .  .  . 

"  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  when  the  burning  b^an  on  the 
evening  of  the  25th,  it  appears  clear  that  the  subsequent  destruction  and 
outrages  were  done  with  aset  purpose.  Itwas  not  until  the  26tb  that  the 
Library,  and  other  University  buildings,  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and 
many  houses  were  set  on  fire.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  cases  occur  in 
the  depositions  in  which  humane  acts  by  individual  officers  and  soldiers 
are  mentioned,  or  in  which  officers  are  said  to  have  expressed  r^ret  at 
being  obliged  to  carry  out  orders  for  cruel  action  against  the  civilians. 
...  It  was  to  the  discipline  rather  than  the  want  of  discipline  in  the 
army  that  these  outrages,  which  we  are  obliged  to  describe  as  systematic, 
were  due.  .  .  . 

"  We  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  harrying  of  the  villages  in 
the  district,  the  burning  of  a  large  part  of  Louvain,  the  massacres  there, 
the  marching  out  of  the  prisoners,  and  Che  transport  to  Cologne  (all  done 
without  enquiry  as  to  whether  the  particular  persons  seized  or  killed 
had  committed  any  wrongful  act},  were  due  to  a  calculated  policy 
carried  out  scientifically  and  deliberately,  not  merely  with  the  sanction 
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but  under  the  direction  of  higher  military  authorities,  aad  were  not 
due  to  any  provocation  or  resistance  by  the  civilian  populatioo." 

The  Germans  were  in  Termonde  from  Beptember  4  to  6,  and  again 
about  the  16th.  The  partial  destruction  of  the  town  on  the  6th  was 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  Burgomaster  to  return  by  the  time 
ordered  by  the  soldiers.  There  were  many  outrages.  Prisoners  were 
taken  to  Lebbeke,  where  300  were  locked  np  in  the  church  for  three  days. 
On  only  one  of  the  three  days  were  they  given  any  food,  apiece  of  bread 
and  a  little  water.  The  soldiers  spat  in  the  faces  of  the  prisoners  and 
called  them  "swine."  In  the  fighting  in  the  town,  siys  a  witness, 
"  the  Oermans  placed  their  rifles  on  the  shoulders  of  the  civilians  aud 
Sred  at  the  Belgian  soldiers  who  returned  the  fire.  Forty  of  the 
civilians  were  killed  by  their  own  countrymen." 

The  disregard  for  the  lives  of  civilians  is  strikingly  shown  in  ex- 
tracts from  German  soldiers'  diaries,  of  which  the  following  are 
representative  examples.  Bombardier  Wetzel  of  the  2nd  Mounted 
Battery,  1st  Kurheseian  Field  Artillery  Regiment,  No.  11,  records  an 
incident  which  happened  near  Lille  on  October  II :  "We  had  uo  fight, 
but  we  caught  about  twenty  men  and  shot  them."  By  this  time  killing 
not  in  a  fight  would  seem  to  have  passed  into  a  habit.  A  soldier,  evi- 
dently in  the  Firat  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  was  at  Ermeton  on 
August  24:  "We  took  about  1,000  prisoners.  At  least  fW)  were  shot. 
The  village  was  burnt  because  (he  inhabitants  had  also  shot." 

COMCLtlBlONS  OP  THB  COMMITTBE. 

If  a  line  is  drawn  on  a  map  from  the  Belgian  frontier  to  Li^ge  and 
continued  to  Cbarleroi,  and  a  second  line  drawn  from  Li^ge  to  Malines, 
a  figure  resembling  an  irregular  Y  will  tie  formed.  It  is  along  this  Y 
that  most  of  the  systematic  (as  opposed  to  isolated)  outrages  were  com- 
mitted. If  the  period  from  August  4  to  August  30  is  taken  it  will  be 
found  to  cover  most  of  these  organised  outrages.  Termonde  and  Alost 
extend,  it  is  true,  beyond  the  Y  lines,  and  they  belong  to  the  month  of 
September. 

Here  a  distinction  may  be  drawn  betweea  two  classes  of  outrages. 
Individual  acts  of  brutality  were  very  widely  committed.  In  all  wars 
many  shocking  and  outrageous  acts  must  be  expected.  Drunkenness  is 
the  cause  of  much  crime,  and  in  the  German  Army  little  seems  to  have 
been  done  to  repress  ttiis  source  of  danger. 

"In  the  present  war  [say  ttie  Committee],  and  this  is  the  gravest 
charge  against  the  Gerraau  Army— the  evidence  shows  that  the  killing 
of  non-combatants  was  carried  out  to  an  extent  for  which  uo  previous 
war  between  nations  claiming  to  be  civilised  furnishes  any  precedent. 
That  this  killiag  was  done  as  part  of  a  deliberate  plan  is  clear  from  the 
facts  hereinbefore  set  forth  regarding  Louvain,  Aerschot,  Dinant  and 
other  towns.  The  killing  was  done  under  orders  in  each  place.  It  be- 
gan at  a  certain  fixed  date,  and  stopped  (with  some  few  exceptions)  at 
another  fixed  date.  Some  of  the  officers  who  carried  out  the  work  did 
it  reluctantly,  and  said  they  were  otieying  directions  from  tbeir  chiefs. 
The    same  remarks  apply  to  the  destruction  of  property.     House- 
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barnJQg  was  part  of  lite  programme  ;  and  villages,  even  large  parts  of  a 
city,  were  givea  to  Che  flames  as  part  of  the  Cerrorisiug  policy.  .  .  . 

"The  Oermaa  Qovemment  have  sought  to  justify  their  seveiities  on 
the  grounds  of  military  necessity,  and  have  excused  them  as  retaliation 
for  cases  in  which  civilians  liied  on  German  troops.  There  may  have 
been  cases  in  which  such  firing  occurred,  but  no  proof  has  ever  been 
given,  or,  to  our  knowledge,  attempted  to  be  given,  of  such  cases,  nor  of 
the  stories  of  shocking  outrages  perpetrated  by  Belgian  men  and  womeo 
on  Oerman  soldiers.  .  .  . 

"  The  invaders  appear  to  have  proceeded  upon  the  theory  that  any 
chanceshotcomingfroman  unexpected  placewasSred  by  civilians.  .  .  . 
Troops  belonging  to  the  same  army  often  tire  by  mistake  upon  each 
other.  That  the  Oerman  Army  was  no  exception  to  this  rule  is  proved 
not  only  by  many  Belgian  witnesses,  but  by  the  admission  of  German 
soldiers  themselves  recorded  in  their  war  diaries.  ...  In  such  cases 
the  obvious  interest  of  the  soldier  is  to  conceal  his  mistake,  and  a  con- 
venient method  of  doing  so  is  to  raise  the  cry  of '  francs-tirenrs.'  Doubt- 
less the  German  soldiers  often  believed  that  the  civilian  population, 
natnralty  hostile,  had  in  fact  attacked  them.  This  attitude  of  mind 
may  have  been  fostered  by  the  German  authorities  themselves  before 
the  troops  passed  the  frontier,  and  thereafter  stories  of  allied  atrocities 
.  .  .  were  circulated  amongst  the  troops  and  roused  their  anger.  .  .  . 
If  there  is  any  truth  in  such  stories,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
establish  it. 

"An  invading  army  may  be  entitled  to  shoot  at  sight  a  civilian 
caught  red-handed,  or  anyone  who  though  not  caught  red-handed  is 
proved  guilty  on  inquiry.  But  this  was  the  practice  followed  by  the 
German  troops :  they  seized  the  civilians  of  the  village  indiscrimin- 
ately and  killed  them,  or  such  as  they  selected  from  among  them, 
without  the  least  regard  te  guilt  or  innocence.  .  .  . 

"  'I  am  merely  executing  orders,  and  I  should  be  shot  if  I  did  not 
execute  them,'  said  an  officer  to  a  witness  at  Louvain.  At  Brussels 
another  officer  says  ;  '  I  have  not  done  one-hundredth  part  o(  what 
we  have  been  ordered  to  do  by  the  High  German  Military  authorities.' 

"As  we  have  already  observed,  it  would  be  unjust  to  charge  upon 
the  Oerman  Army  generally  acts  of  cruelty  which,  whether  due  to 
drunkenness  or  not,  were  done  by  men  of  brutal  instincts  and  un- 
bridled passions.  Such  crimes  were  sometimes  punished  by  the  officers. 
They  were  in  some  cases  offset  by  acts  of  humanity  and  kindliness. 
But  .  .  .  had  less  licence  been  allowed  to  the  soldiers,  and  had  they 
not  been  set  to  work  to  slaughter  civilians,  there  would  have  been  fewer 
of  those  cases  in  which  a  depraved  and  morbid  i:ruelty  appears. 

"Two  painful  classes  of  murders  in  particular  require  special  mention, 
because  one  of  them  is  almost  new,  and  the  other  altogether  unprece- 
dented. The  former  is  the  seizure  of  peaceful  citizens  as  so-called  host- 
ages to  be  kept  as  a  pledge  for  the  conduct  of  the  civil  population,  or  as  a 
means  to  secure  some  military  advantage,  or  to  compel  the  payment  of  a 
contribution,  the  hostages  being  shot  if  the  condition  imposed  by  Che  ar- 
bitrary will  of  the  invader  is  not  fulfilled.  Such  hostage  taking  ...  is 
Opposed  both  to  the  rules  of  war  and  to>  every  principle  of  justice  and 
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hunianity.  The  latter  kiad  of  murder  is  the  killing  of  the  ionocent 
inhabitnnte  of  a  village  because  shots  have  been  fired,  or  are  alleged  to 
have  been  tired,  on  the  troops  by  someooe  ia  the  village.  For  this 
practice  no  previous  example  and  no  justification  has  been  or  can  be 
pleaded.  .  .  .  Such  acts  are  no  part  of  war,  for  innocence  is  entitled 
to  respect  even  in  war.  They  are  mere  murders,  just  as  the  drowning 
of  the  innocent  passengers  and  crews  on  a  merchant  ship  is  murder  and 
not  an  act  of  war.  .  .  . 

"  It  was  with  amazement  and  almost  with  incredulity  that  the  Com- 
mittee first  read  the  depositions  relating  to  such  acta.  But  when  the 
evidence  regarding  Li6ge  was  followed  by  that  regarding  Aerschot, 
Louvain,  Andenne,  Dinant,  and  the  other  towns  and  villages,  the  cnmn- 
lative  effect  of  such  a  mass  of  concurrent  testimony  became  irresistible, 
and  we  were  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  things  described  had 
really  happened.  The  question  then  arose  how  they  could  have 
happened.  .  .  .  The  excesses  recently  committed  in  Belgium  were, 
moreover,  too  widespread  and  too  uniform  in  their  character  to  be 
mere  sporadic  outbursts  of  passion  or  rapacity.  The  explanation  Beema 
to  be  that  these  excesses  were  committed— in  some  cases  ordered,  in 
others  allowed — on  a  system  and  in  pursuance  of  a  set  purpose.  Thai 
purpose  was  to  strike  terror  into  the  civil  population  and  dishearten 
the  Belgian  troops,  so  as  to  crush  down  resistance  and  extinguish  the 
very  spirit  of  self-defence." 

Tkbatment  of  Civilian  Population. 

Enough  has  been  said  as  to  the  killing  of  civilians  in  Belgium. 
Similar  entries  continued  as  the  Qerman  armiee  passed  into  France, 
but  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  was  less,  because  there  is  no 
Ixtdy  of  French  refugees  in  England,  and  French  witneseea  have  laid 
their  evidence  before  their  own  Government.  But  many  shocking  out- 
rages are  recorded.  Take,  for  example,  this  story  by  an  English  non- 
commissioned officer: — 

"  During  the  retirement  of  the  Germans  after  the  Uarne  aboul 
September  16  or  17,  I  was  on  patrol  duty  in  charge  of  five  privates. 
We  were  searching  a  village  for  a  patrol  of  Uhlans  at  3.30  p.m.;  we 
found  them  in  a  bouse ;  about  ten  got  outside,  but  we  did  not  let  them 
get  to  their  horses  and  we  killed  them  all.  I  searched  the  house 
everything  was  in  disorder.  On  the  floor  in  the  corner  near  the  fire- 
place I  saw  two  women  and  two  children,  the  ages  of  the  former  appar- 
ently about  30  and  25.  One  was  dead,  the  one  I  judged  to  be  the  elder. 
Her  left  arm  had  been  cnt  ofi  just  below  the  elbow.  The  floor  was 
covered  with  blood  ;  I  think  she  had  bled  to  death  ;  I  felt  her  other 
pulse  at  once.  .  .  .  Theyounger  woman  was  just  alive  but  quite  uncon- 
scious. Her  right  1^  had  been  cut  off  above  the  knee.  .  .  .  There  were 
two  little  children,  a  boy  about  four  or  five,  and  a  girl  of  about  six  or 
seven.  The  boy's  left  hand  was  cut  off  at  the  wrist  and  the  girl's  right 
hand  at  the  same  place.    They  were  both  quite  dead.  .  .  ." 

Though  the  German  authorities,  in  carrying  out  their  policy  of  sys- 
tematic terrorism  in  selected  districts,  usually  drew  some  distinction 
between  men  on  the  one  hand  and  women  and  children  on  the  other. 
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yet,  as  we  hare  seen,  there  were  many  instances  of  appalling  outrages 
on  women  and  children.  The  troops  were  not  kept  from  drunkenness, 
and  the  natural  results  followed. 

"From  the  very  first  wonaen  were  not  safe.  At  Li^ge  women  and 
children  were  chased  about  the  streets  by  soldiers.  A  witness  gives  & 
story,  very  circumstantial  in  its  details,  of  how  women  were  publicly 
raped  in  the  market  place  of  the  city,  five  young  German  officers  assist- 
ing. At  Aerachot  men  and  women  were  deliberately  shot  when  coming 
out  of  burning  houses.  At  Li^e,  Louvaio,  Sempst,  and  Malines, 
women  were  burned  to  death,  either  because  they  were  surprised  and 
stupefied  by  the  fumes  of  the  conflagration,  or  because  they  were  pre- 
vented from  escaping  by  German  soldiers.  A  humane  German  officer, 
witnesBing  the  ruin  of  Aerachot,  exclaims  in  disgust :  '  I  am  a  father 
myeeif,  and  I  cannot  bear  this,  tt  is  not  war,  but  butchery.'  Officers 
as  well  as  men  succumbed  to  the  temptatiou  of  drink." 

It  is  right  to  say  that  there  is  evidence  tending  to  show  that  a^ra- 
vated  crimes  against  women  were  sometimes  severely  punished ;  but 
often  discipline  was  loose,  and  during  the  German  retreat  on  the  Aisne, 
many  women  and  girls  were  violated  and  killed.  There  is  frequent 
mention  of  certain  hideous  forms  of  mutilation,  such  as  the  cutting  ofE 
of  hands ;  other  cases  suggest  a  perverted  form  of  sexual  instinct. 

"  We  find  many  well-established  cases  of  the  slaughter  (often  accom- 
panied by  mutilation)  of  whole  families,  including  not  infrequently 
that  of  quite  small  children.  In  two  cases  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  pre- 
parations were  made  to  burn  a  family  alive.  .  .  .  The  authorities  must 
have  known  or  ought  to  have  known  that  cmelties  of  this  character  were 
being  perpetrated,  nor  can  anyone  doubt  that  they  could  have  been 
stopped  by  swift  and  decisive  action  on  the  part  of  the  beads  of  the 
German  army." 

Offences  against  infants  and  yonng  children  were  very  numerous. 
They  were,  no  doubt,  for  the  most  part  the  acts  of  drunken  soldiers, 
but  an  incident  has  been  recorded  which  discloses  the  fact  that  even 
sober  and  highly-placed  officers  were  not  always  disposed  to  place  a  high 
value  on  child-life.  Thus  a  General,  wishing  to  be  conducted  to  the 
Town  Hall  at  Lebbeke,  remarked  in  French  to  his  guide,  who  was  ac- 
companied by  a  small  boy,  "  If  you  do  not  show  me  the  right  way  I  will 
shoot  yon  and  your  hoy." 

There  is  a  considerable  body  of  evidence  with  reference  to  the 
practice  of  the  Germans  of  using  civilians  and  sometimes  military 
prisoners  as  screens  from  behind  which  they  could  fire  upon  the  Belgian 
troops  in  the  hope  that  the  Belgians  would  not  return  the  fire  for  tear 
of  killing  or  wounding  their  own  fellow-countrymen.  "  Setting  aside 
doubtful  cases,"  says  the  Report,  "  there  remains  evidence  which  satis- 
fies us  that  on  bo  many  occasions  as  to  justify  its  being  described  as  a 
practice,  the  German  soldiers,  under  the  eyes  and  by  the  direction  of 
their  officers,  were  guilty  of  this  act." 

Old  and  young,  men  and  women,  were  constantly  used  in  this  way. 
To  take  one  or  two  cases,  seven  or  eight  women  and  five  or  six  very 
young  children  were  thus  atilised  by  some  Uhlans  between  Landr^ciee 
and  Ouise.    Near  Malines,  early  in   September,  about  ten  children 
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roped  together  were  driven  in  front  of  a  German  force.  Near  Wille' 
broeck  some  civilians,  including  a  number  of  children,  a  woman  and 
one  old  man,  were  driven  in  front  of  the  German  troope.  German 
officers  were  present,  and  one  woman  who  refused  to  advance  was 
stabbed  twice  with  a  bayonet,  and  a  little  child  who  ran  up  to  her  had 
half  its  head  blown  away  by  a  rifle. 

The  German  troops  were  provided  with  various  appliances  for  rapidly 
setting  fire  to  hoasee,  and  these  were  constantly  used. 

Offences  agaimsi  Co  ub  at  ants. 


Such  acts  may  not  in  all  cases  be  deliberate  and  cold-blooded  viola- 
tions of  the  usages  of  war.  There  may  sometimes  be  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  the  Committee  say  that — 

"After  making  all  allowances,  there  remain  certain  instances  in 
which  it  is  clear  that  quarter  was  refused  to  persons  desiring  to  sur- 
render when  it  ought  to  have  been  given,  or  that  persons  already  so 
wounded  as  to  be  incapable  of  fighting  further  were  wantonly  shot  or 
bayoneted.  The  cases  ...  all  present  features  generally  similar,  and 
in  several  of  them  men  who  had  been  left  wonnded  in  the  trenches 
when  a  trench  was  carried  by  the  enemy,  were  found,  when  their  com- 
rades subsequently  re-took  the  trench,  to  have  been  slaughtered, 
although  evidently  helpless,  or  else  they  would  have  escaped  with  the 
rest  of  the  retreating  force." 

In  cases  of  firing  on  hospitals.  Red  Gross  ambulances,  or  stretcher- 
bearers,  there  is  obvious  difficulty  in  proving  intention,  especially  in 
these  days  of  long-range  artillery  fire ;  but  in  various  cases  military 
observers  believe  that  the  firing  was  wilful,  and  as  regards  ambulances 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  explicit  evidence.  On  the  whole,  the  Com- 
mittee do  not  find  proof  of  a  systematic  firing  on  hospitals  or  ambul- 
ances ;  "  but  it  is  not  possible  to  believe  that  much  care  was  taken  to 
avoid  this."  There  is  abundant  testimony  as  to  firing  on  stretcher- 
bearers. 

Cases  of  the  Red  Cross  being  abused  are  much  more  definite. 
There  are  several  accounts  of  fire  being  opened,  sometimes  at  very 
short  range,  by  machine-guns  which  had  been  disguised  in  a  Oerman 
Red  Cross  ambulance  or  car ;  this  was  a^^^ravated  in  one  case  near 
Tirlemont  by  the  German  soldiers  wearing  Belgian  uniform.  There 
is  also  a  well-attested  case  of  a  Red  Cross  motor-car  being  used  to  carry 
ammunition  under  command  of  officers. 

"  Unless  all  these  statements  are  wilfully  false,  which  the  Com- 
mittee sees  no  reason  to  believe,  these  acts  must  have  been  deliberate, 
and  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  a  Red  Cross  car  could  be  equipped 
with  a  machine-gun  by  soldiers  acting  without  orders.  There  is  also 
one  case  of  firing  from  a  cottage  where  the  Bed  Cross  flag  was  flying, 
and  this  could  not  be  accidental." 

Cases  of  the  abuse  of  the  white  Bag  arc  numerous.  Sometimes  a 
whole  unit  advanced  as  if  to  surrender,  or  let  the  other  side  advance  to 
receive  the  pretended  surrender,  and  then  opened  Are.  Under  this 
head  we  find  many  depositions  by  British  soldiers  and  several  by 
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officers.  In  Bome  caaes  the  firing  wu  from  a  roachine^n  brought  op 
under  cover  of  the  white  flag. 

The  depositions  taken  by  Professor  Morgan  in  France  strongly  cor- 
roborate  the  evidence  collected  in  this  country. 

"There  is,  in  our  opinion,  sufficient  evidence  that  these  oRencea 
have  been  frequent,  deliberate,  and  in  many  cases  committed  by  whole 
unite  under  orders.  All  the  acts  mentioned  in  this  part  of  the  Keport 
are  in  contravention  of  The  Hague  Convention." 

Genbral  Ookclubionb. 

The  Committee  say  that  they  have  come  to  a  definite  conclusion 
upon  each  of  the  heads  under  which  the  evidence  has  been  classified. 
"  It  is  proved  :— 

"(1)  That  there  were  in  many  parts  of  Belgium  deliberate  and 
systematically  organised  massacres  of  the  civil   population, 
accompanied  by  many  isolated  murders  and  other  outrages. 
"(2)  That  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  generally,  inuocent  civilians, 
both  men  and    women,  were  murdered   in    targe   Dumbers, 
women  violated,  and  children  murdered. 
"(3)  That  looting,  house-burning,  and    the  wanton  destruction  of 
property  were  ordered  and  countenanced  by  the  offlcers  of  the 
German  Army,  that  elaborate  provision  had  been  made  for 
systematic  incendiarism  at  the  very  outbrealc  of  the  war,  and 
that   the  burnings  and  destruction  were  frequent  where   no 
military  necessity  could  be  alleged,  being  indeed  part  of  a 
system  of  general  terrorisation. 
"(4)  That  the  rnles  and  usages  of  war  were  frequently  broken, 
particularly   by  the  using  of  civiliaos,  including  women  and 
children,  as  a  shield  for  advancing  forces  exposed  to  fire,  to  a 
less  degree  by  killing  the  wounded  and  prisoners,  and  in  the 
frequent  abuse  of  the  Bed  Cross  and  the  White  Flag. 
"Sensible  as  they  are  of  the  gravity  of  these  conclusions,  the  Com- 
mittee conceive  that  they  would  be  doing  less  than  their  duty  if  they 
fail  to  record  them  as  fully  established  by  the  evidence.     Murder,  lust, 
and  pillage  prevailed  over  many   parts  of  Belgium  on  a  scale  un- 
paralleled in  any  war  between  civilised  nations  during  the  last  three 
centuries. 

"Onr  function  is  ended  when  we  have  stated  what  the  evidence 
establishes,  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  express  our  belief  that  these 
disclosures  will  not  have  been  made  in  vain  if  they  touch  and  rouse  the 
conscience  of  mankind,  and  we  venture  to  hope  that  as  soon  as  the 
present  war  is  over,  the  nations  of  the  world  in  council  will  consider 
what  means  can  bo  provided  and  sanctions  devised  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  such  horrors  as  our  generation  is  now  witnessing." 

The  Appendix. 

The  Appendix  to  the  above  Report  is  also  issued  [Cd.  7895].  In 
Appendix  A  are  given  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses.  These  de- 
positions are  given  ae  nearly  as  possible  in  the  esact  words  of  the 
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witneee,  and  wherever  a  Etatement  has  been  made  tending  to  exculpate 
the  German  troops  it  has  been  given  in  full.  The  originate  remain  in 
the  custody  of  the  Home  Department,  where  they  will  be  available  in 
case  of  need  for  reference  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

Appendix  B  gives  extracts  from  diaries  and  papers,  the  gist  of  many 
of  which  appear  at  length  in  the  body  of  the  Report.  In  some  cases 
they  were  taken  from  German  corpses  ;  in  others  from  German 
prisoners  of  war.  Other  Appendices  give  German  Proclamations,  an 
extract  from  the  Hague  Convention  on  the  laws  of  war,  and  the  de- 
positions taken  by  Professor  Morgan,  and  the  document  concludes  with 
facsimiles  of  certain  of  the  diaries. 

Summary  of  a  Dispatch  fbom  Major-General  Sib  Charles 

DOBELL,     DesgRIBIMG     THE      CONQUEST      OF     CaMEBOON. 

(Published  June  1.) 

Cameroon  was  defended  by  a  well-led  and  well-trained  force,  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  machine-guns.  In  theearly  stc^sof  the  war,  when 
oar  forces  were  insufScient  to  hold  the  posts  we  had  captured  and  also 
to  advance  into  the  heart  of  the  colony,  there  were  several  regrettable 
incidents.  The  bush  country  lent  itself  to  ambush,  and  sickness  among 
the  native  troops  added  to  our  difficulties.  The  first  half  of  the  cam- 
paign was  occupied  in  clearing  the  coast  and  boundaries  of  the  enemy  ; 
the  second  in  driving  them  by  converging  columns  towards  Yaunde, 
their  improvised  capita)  on  the  central  plateau.  From  Yaunde  many  of 
the  enemy  escaped  south  over  the  Spanish  border ;  isolated  districts  in 
the  north  were  cleared,  and  fighting  came  to  an  end  in  the  middle  of 
February  this  year. 

The  capital  of  the  colony,  Duala,  was  occupied  on  September  37, 
1914,  and  it  was  made  the  base  of  operations.  From  Duala  two  railways 
run,  one  to  the  north  and  one  to  the  east.  Along  these  much  of  the 
earlier  fighting  took  place. 

"I  may  remark  incidentally  [says  Sir  Charles  Dobellj,  that  neither 
the  climatenor  the  character  of  the  country  favoured  the  offensive,  officorB 
and  men  were  exposed  to  the  most  trying  conditions— incessant  tropical 
rains,  absence  of  roads,  or  oven  paths,  a  country  covered  with  the  dens- 
est African  forest — all  contributed  to  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
troops  were  faced.  Had  it  not  been  for. the  existing  railways,  which 
formed  a  line  of  advance  as  well  as  supply,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  pro- 
gress could  have  been  mode.  The  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Duala  is  perhaps  typical  of  the  greater  portion  of  Cameroon  in  which 
my  troope  have  operated,  excepting  beyond  Northern  railhead,  whera 
the  conntry  becomes  open,  and,  on  account  of  its  greater  altitude, 
healthier ;  but  all  the  coast  line,  and  for  some  160  miles  inland,  one 
meets  the  same  monotonous  impenetrable  African  forest  fringed,  on 
the  coast  line,  by  an  area  of  mangrove  swamp  in  varying  depth.  The 
xone  is  well  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  of  which  the  Wuri,  Sanaga, 
and  Njong  present  serious  military  obstacles.  Once  outside  this  belt 
conditions  change  at  once,  supplies  and  live  stock  are  obtainable,  and 
open  grass  Imnde  are  reached." 
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To  the  north  after  a  repulBe,  when  native  troops  encountered  in- 
fantry for  the  firet  time,  Jabaaai  vas  taken  on  October  14,  and  a 
force  was  pushed  on  to  Njaratan.  The  next  objective  was  Edea,  on 
which  an  advance  was  made  in  three  directions,  by  the  Sanaga  and 
Njong  rivers  and  across  country.  It  was  occupied  on  October  26.  Then 
Buea,  Victoria,  and  Soppo  were  taken,  and  a  push  was  made  up  the 
northern  railway  by  a  force  under  Colonel  Qorges.  Thisfou);ht  its  way 
to  Nkongsamba  [railhead)  by  December  10.  Two  aeroplanes  were  taken 
there,  the  first  that  had  ever  arrived  in  West  Africa. 

Early  in  1916  the  situation  was  aa  follows  ; — 

British  troops  holding  Duala,  the  Northern  Railway  with  Bare, 
Victoria  and  Dibombe  (a  defended  post  south-west  of  Jabassi).  French 
troops  on  the  line  of  the  Midland  Railway  up  to  and  including  Edea, 
where  they  were  heavily  but  unsuccessfully  attacked  on  January  6, 
Towards  the  end  of  1914  the  French  under  General  Aymerich,  and 
Belgian  troops  baaed  on  French  Equatorial  Africa,  commenced  to  make 
their  presence  felt  in  the  South  and  South-East.  In  the  North  an  Allied 
force  was  fuily  occupied  in  observing  Mora  and  Garua.  At  and  near 
Ossidingeasm&ll  British  force  from  Nigeria  and  German  forces  were 
in  contact. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  troops,  British,  French,  and  Belgian, 
in  the  country  it  was  impossible  at  this  period  to  co-ordinate  their 
movements,  owing  to  the  vastness  of  the  area  over  which  they  were 
scattered  and  the  impossibility  of  establishing  any  means  of  intercom- 
manication  between  the  various  Commanders. 

In  March  an  Allied  Conference  was  held  at  Duala  to  consider  a 
joint  advance  on  Yaunde,  now  the  seat  of  administration.  All  avail- 
able British  forces  were  concentrated  at  Ngwe-So  Dii)anga,  on  the  Kele 
River.  A  force  was  dispatched  to  Sakbsjeme,  on  the  Sanaga,  to  hold 
the  crossing.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  enemy  was  withdrawing 
troops  from  other  parts  of  the  colony  to  resist  our  further  advance.  On 
May  1  French  and  British  columns  moved  forward  to  Eseka  and  Wum 
Biagas,  and  the  French  joined  our  troops  at  Wum  Biagas.  The  French 
advance  from  Equatorial  Africa  had  not  been  as  rapid  as  expected,  and 
on  May  11  neither  Dume  nor  Lomie  had  been  captured.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  push  on  from  Wum  Biagas  towards  Yaunde  in  spite  of  diffl- 
culties  of  climate  and  sickness. 

This  attempt  on  Yaunde  failed.  "Handicapped  by  the  almost  im- 
penetrable bush  and  a  terrain  which  afforded  many  defensive  positions, 
the  advance  became  exceedingly  slow.  At  every  turn  of  the  road  the 
advance  was  met  by  machine-gun  fire."  The  line  of  communications 
was  attacked.  At  last  sickness  and  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  enemy 
prevented  any  further  progress,  and  a  retirement  was  decided  on  to  the 
line  of  the  Kele  River. 

There  was  now  an  unavoidable  lull  in  the  operations  owing  to  the 
rains.  In  August  a  plan  was  drawn  up  between  the  Allies  by  which 
Cameroon  was  conquered.  Yaunde  was  the  point  aimed  at.  French 
troops  at  Bertua  and  Dume  were  to  co-operate  ;  a  force  was  to  move 
parallel  to  the  eastern  frontier  of  Muni,  cross  the  Campo  River  towards 
Elbolowa;  the  troops  at  the  northern  railhead  were  to  help  the  British 
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force  at  Ossidinge  in  its  attempt  to  link  up  with  other  colmnna,  aud  a 
force  was  to  land  at  Campo  and  move  parallel  to  the  frontier  of  Spanieh 
Ouioea. 

To  take  the  main  operationB.  On  October  9  Wum  Biagas  was  r&- 
captured,  Sende  was  occupied  on  October  26,  and  Eseka  on  October  30. 
By  November  23  both  British  and  French  forces  were  ready  for  the  final 
advance. 

The  advance  was  generally  carried  out  by  a  main  body  with  two 
winga  on  as  wide  a  front  as  the  nature  of  the  country  permitted.  This 
disconcerted  the  enemy,  and  it  became  apparent  that  bis  strength  was 
becoming  exhausted.  By  November  26  the  French  had  fought  their 
way  through  to  Mangeles,  and  on  December  17  our  troops  reached  open 
country.  In  the  meantime  the  country  roand  the  northern  railhead 
had  been  cleared,  and  touch  had  been  established  with  General  CunliSe's 
columns  near  Nachtigal  rapids. 

On  January  1  Colonel  Gorges  entered  Yaunde.  The  enemy  appeared 
to  have  completely  broken  under  pressure  from  all  sides.  "Allied 
troops  from  the  noitb,  troops  from  French  Equatorial  Africa  and  the 
Belgian  Congo  commenced  to  arrive  in  Yaunde  during  the  first  week  in 
January.  It  is,  I  think,"  says  General  Dobell,  "  a  remarkable  fact  that 
troops  that  had  fought  and  marched  for  a  period  of  seventeen  months 
should  have  converged  on  their  objective  within  a  few  days  of  one 
another." 

Debpatches   from  Lobd  Fbbnch  and  Gbmeral  Sib    John 
Maxwell,  DEaoBiBiNo  the  Suppression  of  the  Re- 
bellion IN  Ireland.    (Published  July  22.) 
Lobd  French's  Repobt. 

ObNERAL  HBADgOABTKBS, 

Bona  FoBCBs,  Hobsb  Qnuws, 
LoMDON,  S.W.,  May  09,  1916. 
My  Lobd,— 

I  have  the  honour  to  forward  herewith  a  Report  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  General  Officer  Commanding-in-Chief,  Irish  Command, 
relating  to  the  recent  outbreak  in  Dublin  and  the  measures  taken  for 
its  suppression. 

2.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Dublin  at  12.16 
P.M.  on  April  24th,  and  that  by  6.20  p.u.  on  the  same  afternoon  a  consi- 
derable force  from  the  Curragh  had  arrived  in  Dublin  to  reinforce  the 
garrison,  and  other  troops  were  on  their  way  from  Athlone,  Belfast  and 
Teraplemore.  The  celerity  with  which  these  reinforcements  became 
-available  says  much  for  the  arrangements  which  bad  been  made  to  meet 

such  a  contingency. 

3.  I  was  informed  of  the  outbreak  by  wire  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
24th  ult.,  and  the  S9tb  Division  at  St.  Albans  was  at  once  put  under 
orders  to  proceed  to  Ireland,  and  arrangements  were  put  in  train  for 
their  transport.  After  seeing  General  Friend  I  gave  orders  for  the 
movement  of  two  brigades  to  commence  as  soon  as  their  transport 
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could  be  arranged.  I  sm  aware  that  in  doing  so  1  was  acting  t^yond 
the  powers  which  were  delegated  to  me,  bnl  I  considered  the  situation 
to  be  BO  critical  that  it  was  necessary  to  act  at  once  without  reference  to 
the  Army  Council. 

4.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th  April  General  Sir  John  Maxwell, 
E.G.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.V.O.,  D.S.O.,  arrived  in  Ireland  to  assume  com- 

5.  I  beg  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  assistance  afforded  to  me  by  the 
Lords  CommiBBioaers  of  the  Admiralty,  who  met  every  request  made  to 
them,  for  men,  gunB,  and  transport  with  the  greatest  promptitude,  and 
whose  action  enabled  me  to  reinforce  and  maintain  the  garrisons  in  the 
South  and  West  of  Ireland  without  unduly  drawing  upon  the  troops 
which  it  was  desirable  to  retain  in  England. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  Servant, 
Frbsch,  Field-Marshal, 
CommaadtTig-in-Ckief,  Home  B'orcei. 

Gbhbhal  Maxwell's  Eepoet, 


HBAD4DABTBBS,   IBISH   COUHiND, 

Ddblih,  May  25,  191G. 

My  Loed,— 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  the  operations  of  the  Forces  now 
under  my  command  from  Monday,  April  24,  when  the  rising  in  Dublin 
began. 

1.  On  Easter  Monday,  24th  April,  at  12.16  f.h.  a  telephone  message 
was  received  from  Dublin  Metropolitau  Police  saying  that  Dublin  Castle 
was  being  attacked  by  armed  Sinn  Feiners.  This  was  immediately 
confirmed  by  the  Dublin  Garrison  Adjutant,  who  reported  that,  in  the 
absence  of  Colonel  Kennard,  the  Garrison  Commander,  who  had  left 
his  office  shortly  before,  and  waB  prevented  by  the  rebels  from  return- 
ing, he  had  ordered  all  available  troops  from  Portobello,  Richmond,  and 
Soyal  Barracks  to  proceed  to  the  Castle,  and  the  6th  Reserve  Cavalry 
B^ment  towards  Sockville  Street. 

Tbefightingstrength  of  the  troops  available  in  Dublin  at  this  moment 
were: — 

Otb« 
Officer*.       Bulk*. 

eth  Bewrve  Oavalrj  Ragt. 36  8JI1 

Srd  Rojal  Irish  Regt. 18  385 

lOth  Boyal  Dublin  FuBiliera 37  430 

3id  Royal  Irish  Rifles 21  G50 

Of  these  troops,  an  inlying  picquet  of  400  men,  which  for  some  days 
past  had  been  held  in  readiness,  proceeded  at  once,  and  the  remainder 
followed  shortly  afterwards.  At  12.30  p.u.  a  telephone  message  was 
sent  to  General  Officer  Commanding,  Curragh,  to  mobilise  the  mobile 
colnmn,  which  had  been  arranged  for  to  meet  any  emergency,  and  to 
despatch  it  dismounted  to  Dublin  by  trains  which  were  being  sent  from 
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KiDgsbridge.  This  column,  und«r  the  commaud  of  Colonel  Portal, 
coDsiBted  ot  1,600  officers  and  other  ranks  trom  the  3rd  Reserve  Cavalry 
Brigade. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  despatch  of  this  message  telephonic 
communication  in  Dublin  became  very  interrupted,  and  from  various 
sources  it  was  reported  that  the  8inn  Peiners  had  seized  the  Oeneral 
Post  OfHce  in  Sackville  Street,  the  Magazine  in  Fhcenix  Park,  the  Four 
Conrts,  Jacob's  Biscuit  Factory,  and  had  occupied  many  buildings  in 
various  parts  of  the  City.  As  the  occupation  of  the  General  Post 
Office  by  the  Sinn  Feiners  denied  tbe  use  of  the  tel^raph,  a  message 
reporting  the  situation  in  Dublin  was  sent  at  1.10  p.u.  to  the  Naval 
Centre  at  Kingstown,  asking  that  the  information  of  the  rising  might  be 
transmitted  by  wireless  through  the  Admiralty  to  you.    This  was  done. 

2.  The  first  objectives  undertaken  by  the  troops  were  to  recover 
possession  of  the  Magazine  in  Phcenix  Park,  where  the  rebels  had  set 
fire  to  a  quantity  of  ammunition,  to  relieve  the  Castle,  and  to  strengthen 
the  guards  on  Vice-Begal  Lodge  and  other  points  of  importance.  The 
Magazine  was  quickly  reoccupied,  but  the  troops  moving  on  the  Castle 
were  held  up  by  the  rebels  who  had  occupied  surrounding  houses,  and 
had  barricaded  the  streets  with  carts  and  other  material.  Between  1.40 
P.M.  and  2.0  P.M.  60  men  of  the  3rd  Royal  Irish  Rifles  and  130  men  of  the 
10th  Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers  reached  the  Castle  by  the  Ship  Btreet 
entrance.  At  4.46  p.m.  the  first  train  from  the  Curragh  arrived  at 
Kingsbridge  Station,  and  by  6.20  p.m.  the  whole  Cavalry  Column,  1,600 
strong,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Portal,  had  arrived,  one  train 
being  sent  on  from  Kingsbridge  to  North  Wall  by  the  loop  line  to  rein- 
force the  guard  over  the  docks. 

3.  During  the  day  tbe  following  troops  were  ordered  to  Dublin  : — 

(a)  A  battery  of  four  18-paundera  R.F.A.,  from  the  Reserve  Artillery 
Brigade  at  Athlone. 

(b)  The  4th  Dublin  Fusiliers  from  Templemore. 

(c)  A  composite  battalion  from  Belfast. 

(d)  An  additional  1,000  men  from  the  Curragh. 

This  message  being  sent  by  one  of  the  troop  trains  returning  to  the 
Curragh. 

During  the  afternoon  and  evening  small  parties  of  troops  were 
eng^ed  with  the  rebels. 

The  3rd  Boyal  Irish  Regiment  on  their  way  to  the  Castle  were  held 
up  by  tbe  rebels  in  the  South  Dublin  Union,  which  tbey  attacked  and 
partially  occupied ;  a  detachment  of  2  ofBcers  and  60  men  from  the  6th 
Resene  Cavalry  Regiment  which  was  convoying  some  ammunition 
from  North  Wall  was  surrounded  in  Charles  Street,  but  succeeded  in 
parking  their  convoy  and  defended  this  with  great  gallantry  for  3} 
d&ys,  when  they  were  relieved  ;  during  this  defence  the  officer  in  com- 
mand was  killed  and  the  remaining  ofQcer  wounded. 

The  rebels  in  St.  Stephen's  Ureen  were  attacked,  and  picquets  with 
machine-guns  were  established  in  the  United  Service  Olub  and  the 
Shelboume  Hotel  with  a  view  to  dominating  the  square  and  its  exits. 

At  0.36  p.u.  Colonel  Kennard,  Officer  Commanding  Troops,  Dublin, 
reached  the  Castle  with  another  party  of  86  men  of  the  3rd  Boyal  Irish 
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Regiment.  The  defence  of  the  Docks  at  North  Wall  was  undertaken  by 
Major  H.  F.  Somerville,  commanding  a  detachment  from  the  School  of 
Musketry,  Dollymount,  reinforced  by  330  offlcere  and  men  of  the  9th 
Reserve  Cavalry  Regiment.  The  occupation  of  the  Cuetoms  House, 
which  dominated  Liberty  Hall,  was  carried  out  at  night,  and  was  of 
great  aasiatance  in  later  operations  against  Liberty  Hall. 

4.  The  situation  at  midnight  was  that  we  held  the  Magazine,  Phceniz 
Park,  the  Castle  and  the  Ship  Street  entrance  to  it,  the  Royal  Hospital, 
all  Barracks,  the  KingHbridge,  Amiens  Street,  and  North  Wall  railway 
stations,  the  Dublin  Telephone  Exchange  in  Crown  Alley,  the  Electric 
Power  Station  at  Pigeon  House  Fort,  Trinity  College,  Mountjoy  Prison, 
and  Kingstown  Harbour.  The  Sinn  Feiners  held  Sackville  Street  and 
blocks  of  buildings  on  each  side  of  this,  including  Liberty  Hall,  with 
their  headquarters  at  the  General  Post  Office,  the  Four  Courts,  Jacob's 
Biscuit  Factory,  South  Dublin  Union,  St.  Stephen's  Green,  alt  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  Castle  except  the  Ship  Street  entrance,  and  many  houses 
all  over  the  city,  especially  about  Balls  Bridge  ahd  Beggar's  Bush. 

6.  The  facility  with  which  the  Sinn  Feiners  were  able  to  seize  so 
many  important  points  throughout  the  city  was,  in  my  opinion,  due  to 
the  fact  that  armed  bodies  of  civilians  have  been  continually  allowed  to 
parade  in  and  march  through  the  streets  of  Dublin  and  throughout  the 
country  without  interference. 

The  result  was  that  the  movement  of  large  forces  of  armed  civilians, 
particularly  on  a  holiday  such  as  Easter  Monday,  passed,  if  not  un- 
noticed, unchecked,  and  no  opposition  could  be  offered  to  them  at  the 
moment  when  they  decided  to  act. 

Further,  the  Dublin  police,  being  unarmed,  and  powerless  to  deal 
with  these  armed  rebels,  were  withdrawn  from  the  areas  occupied  by 

6.  At  the  time  of  the  rising  Major-General  Friend,  then  com- 
manding the  troops  in  Ireland,  was  on  short  leave  in  England,  and 
when  visiting  your  headquarters  at  the  Horse  Guards  on  that  day 
heard  the  serious  news  from  Dublin.  He  returned  that  night,  and 
arrived  in  Dublin  early  on  the  morning  of  April  26.  He  has  informed 
me  that  at  a  conference  with  you  it  was  decided  to  despatch  at  once  two 
infantry  brigades  of  the  59th  Division  from  England  to  Ireland,  and 
that  the  remaining  infantry  brigade  and  artillery  of  this  Division  were 
to  be  held  in  readiness  to  follow  if  required. 

7.  On  April  26  Brigadier -General  W.  H.  M.  Lowe,  Commanding  the 
Reserve  Cavalry  Brigade  at  the.Curragh,  arrived  at  Kingsbridge  Station 
at  3.45  A.M.  with  the  leading  troops  from  the  25th  (Irish)  Reserve 
Infantry  Brigade,  and  assumed  command  of  the  forces  in  the  Dublin 
area,  which  were  roughly  2,300  men  of  the  Dublin  garrison,  the  Curragh 
Mobile  Column  of  1,500  dismounted  cavalrymen,  and  840  men  of  the 
25th  Irish  Reserve  Infantry  Brigade. 

8.  In  order  to  relieve  and  get  communication  with  the  Castle,  Colonel 
Portal,  Commanding  the  Curragh  Mobile  Column,  was  ordered  to  estab- 
lish a  line  of  posts  from  Kingsbridge  Station  to  Trinity  College  via 
the  Castle.  This  was  completed  by  12  noon,  April  26,  and  with  very 
little  loss.     It  divided  the  rebel  forces  into  two,  gave  a  safe  line  of 
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advaace  for  troops  extending  operatioas  to  the  north  or  south,  and 
permitted  commuaication  by  despatch  rider  with  some  of  the  Cummaads. 
The  only  meana  of  commuaicatioD  previous  to  this  had  been  by  tele- 
phone, which  was  unquestionably  being  tapped. 

The  Dublin  University  O.T.C.,  under  Captain  E.  H.  Alton,  and 
subsequently  Major  Q.  A.  Harris,  held  the  College  buildings  until  the 
troops  arrived.  The  holding  of  these  buildings  separated  the  rebel 
centre  round  the  General  Poet  Office  from  that  round  St.  Stephen's 
Green;  it  established  a  valuable  base  for  the  collection  of  reinforce- 
ments as  the;  arrived,  and  prevented  the  rebels  from  entering  the  Bank 
of  Ireland,  which  is  directly  opposite  to  and  commanded  by  the  College 
buildings. 

9.  During  the  day  the  4th  Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers  from  Templemore, 
a  composite  Ulster  battalion  from  Belfast,  and  a  battery  of  four  1&- 
pounder  guns  from  the  Reserve  Artillery  Brigade  at  Athlone  arrived, 
and  this  allowed  a  cordon  to  be  established  round  the  northern  part  of 
the  city  from  Parkgate,  along  the  North  Circular  Road  to  North  Wall. 
Broadstone  Railway  Station  was  cleared  of  rebels,  and  a  barricade  near 
Phibsborough  was  destroyed  by  artillery  fire. 

As  a  heavy  fire  was  being  kept  up  on  the  Castle  from  the  rebels 
located  in  the  Corporation  buildings,  Daily  Express  ofilcee,  and  several 
houses  opposite  the  City  Hall,  it  was  decided  to  attack  these  buildings. 
The  assault  on  the  Daily  ExpretM  office  was  successfully  carried  out  under 
very  heavy  fire  by  a  detachment  of  the  6th  Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers  under 
2nd  Lieut.  F.  O'Neill,  The  main  forces  of  the  rebels  now  having  been 
located  in  and  around  Sackville  Street,  the  Four  Courts,  and  adjoining 
buildings,  it  was  decided  to  try  to  enclose  that  area  north  of  the  Lifley 
by  a  cordon  of  troops  so  as  to  localise  as  far  as  possible  the  efforts  of  the 
rebels. 

10.  Towards  evening  the  176tb  Infantry  Brigade  began  to  arrive 
at  Kingstown,  and  in  accordance  with  orders  received  the  brigade 
left  Kingstown  by  road  in  two  columns.  The  left  column,  consist- 
ing of  the  5th  and  6th  Battalions,  Sherwood  Foresters,  by  the  Stillorgan- 
Donnybrook  Road  and  South  Circular  Bead  to  the  Royal  Hospital,  where 
it  arrived  without  opposition.  The  right  column,  consisting  of  the  7tb 
and  8th  Battalions,  Sherwood  Foresters,  by  the  main  tram  route  through 
Balls  Bridge,  and  directed  on  Uerrion  Square  and  Trinity  College.  This 
column,  with  7th  Battalion  leading,  was  held  up  at  the  northern  comer 
of  Haddington  Road  and  Northumberland  Avenue,  which  was  strongly 
held  by  rebels,  but  with  the  assistance  of  bombing  parties  organised  and 
led  by  Captain  Jeffares  of  the  Bombing  School  at  Elm  Park,  the  rebels 
were  driven  back. 

At  3.26  P.M.  the  7th  Battalion,  Sherwood  Foresters,  met  great  op- 
position from  the  rebels  holding  the  schools  and  other  houses  on  the 
north  side  of  the  road  close  to  the  bridge  at  Lower  Mount  Street,  and  two 
officers,  one  of  whom  was  the  Adjutant,  Captain  Dietrichsen,  were  killed 
and  seven  wounded,  including  Lieutenant -Co  Ion  el  Fane,  who,  though 
wounded,  remained  in  action. 

At  about  5.30  p.m.  orders  were  received  that  the  advance  to  Trinity 
College  was  to  be  pushed  forward  at  all  costs,  and  therefore  at  abont  8 
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p.H.,  after  careful  ftrrangementB,  the  whole  column,  accompanied  by 
bombing  parties,  attacked  the  Bchoola  and  houses  where  the  chief  opposi- 
tion lay,  the  battalions  charging  in  successive  waves,  carried  all  before 
them,  but,  I  regret  to  say,  suffered  severe  casualties  in  doing  so.  Four 
officers  were  killed,  fourteen  wounded,  and  of  other  ranks  216  were  killed 
and  wounded.  The  eteadiness  shown  by  tliese  two  battalions  is  deserving 
of  special  mention,  as  I  understand  the  majority  of  the  men  have  less 
than  three  months'  service. 

In  view  of  the  opposition  met  with,  it  was  Dot  considered  advisable 
to  push  on  to  Trinity  College  that  night,  so  at  11  f.m.  the  6th  South 
Staffordshire  Regiment,  from  tbe  176th  Infantry  Brigade,  reinforced 
this  column,  and  by  occupying  tbe  positions  gained  allowed  tbe  two 
battalions  Sherwood  Foresters  to  be  concentrated  at  Balls  Bridge. 

In  connexion  with  this  fighting  at  Mount  Street  Bridge,  where  our 
heaviest  casualties  occurred,  I  should  like  to  mention  the  gallant  assist- 
ance given  by  a  number  of  medical  men,  ladies,  nurses,  and  women 
servants,  who  at  great  risk  brought  in  and  tended  to  the  wounded,  con- 
tinuing their  efforts  even  when  deliberately  fired  at  by  the  rebels. 

11.  Meanwhile  severe  lighting  had  taken  place  in  tbe  Sackville  Street 
quarter.  At  8  a.k.  Liberty  Hall,  the  former  Headquarters  of  the  Sinn 
Feiners,  was  attacked  by  field-guns  from  the  south  bank  of  tbe  River 
LiSey,  and  by  a  gun  from  tbe  patrol  ship  Belga,  with  tbe  result  that 
considerable  progress  was  made. 

During  the  night  of  26th/27th  April  several  fires  broke  out  in 
this  quarter  and  threatened  to  become  dangerous,  as  the  fire-brigade 
could  not  get  to  work  owing  to  their  being  fired  upon  by  the  rebels. 
Throughout  the  day  further  troops  of  the  176th  Brigade  arrived  in  the 
Dublin  area. 

12.  On  27th  April  the  6tb  Leinsters,  2/Oth  Sherwood  Foresters,  3rd 
Royal  Irish  Regiment,  the  Ulster  composite  battalion,  under  the  com- 
mand of  CSolonel  Portal,  began  and  completed  by  6  p.m.  tbe  forming  of  a 
cordon  round  the  rebels  in  the  Sackville  Street  area,  which  operation 
was  carried  out  with  small  loss.  About  12.4S  P.m.  Linen  Hall  Barracks, 
which  were  occupied  by  the  Army  Pay  Office,  were  reported  to  have 
been  set  on  fire  by  the  rebels  and  were  destroyed.  By  nightfall  the 
177th  Infantry  Brigade  had  arrived  at  Kingstown,  where  it  remained 
for  the  night. 

13.  At  2  A.U.  on  the  28tb  April,  I  arrived  at  North  Wall  and  found 
many  buildings  in  Sackville  Street  burning  fiercely,  illuminating  the 
whole  city,  and  a  fusillade  of  rifle  fire  going  on  in  several  quarters  of  the 
city.  Accompanied  by  several  StafI  Officers  who  had  come  with  me,  I 
proceeded  to  the  Royal  Hospital.  After  a  conference  with  Major-General 
Friend  and  Brigadier-Qeneral  Lowe,  I  instructed  the  latter  to  close  in  on 
Sackville  Street  from  east  and  west,  and  to  carry  out  a  ho uee-to -house 
search  in  areas  gained.  I  was  able  to  place  the  2/1  Lincolns  at  bis  dis- 
posal for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  cordon  along  the  Grand  Canal,  so 
enclosing  the  southern  part  of  the  city  and  forming  a  complete  cordon 
round  Dublin. 

During  the  afternoon  the  2/5th  and  2/6th  South  Staffords  arrived  at 
Trinity  College,  and  this  additional  force  allowed  me  to  begin  tbe  task 
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of  placing  a  cordon  round  the  Four  Courts  area  in  the  eame  way  as  the 
Sackville  Street  area,  which  had  already  been  bo  successfully  isolated. 
During  the  evening  the  detachment  of  the  6th  Reserve  Cavalry  Regiment, 
which  had  been  escorting  ammunition  and  rifles  from  North  Wall  and 
had  been  held  up  in  Charles  Street,  was  relieved  by  armoured  motor 
lorries,  which  had  been  roughly  armoured  with  boiler  plates  by  the 
Inchicore  Railway  works  and  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Messrs.  Guinness. 
Throughout  the  night  the  process  of  driving  out  the  rebels  in  and 
round  Sackville  Street  continued,  though  these  operations  were  greatly 
hampered  by  the  fires  in  this  area  and  by  the  tact  that  eome  of  the 
burning  houees  contained  rebel  stores  of  explosives  which  every  now  and 
again  blew  up.  In  other  quarters  of  the  city  the  troops  had  a  trying 
time  dealing  with  the  numerous  snipers,  who  became  very  troublesome 
during  the  hours  of  darkness. 

14.  Owing  to  the  considerable  opposition  at  barricades,  especially 
in  North  King  Street,  it  was  not  until  9  a.m.  on  the  29th  April  that  the 
Four  Courts  area  was  completely  surrounded. 

Throughout  the  morning  tbe  squeezing  out  of  the  surrounded  areas 
waB  vigorously  proceeded  with,  the  infantry  being  greatly  assisted  by  a 
battery  of  Field  Artillery  commanded  by  Major  Hill,  who  used  his  guns 
against  the  buildings  held  by  the  rebels  with  such  good  efiect  that  a 
Bed  Cross  nurse  brought  in  a  message  from  the  Rebel  leader,  P.  H. 
Pearse,  asking  for  terms.  A  reply  was  sent  that  only  unconditional 
surrender  would  be  accepted.  At  2  p.u.  Pearse  surrendered  himself  un- 
conditionally, and  was  brought  before  me,  when  he  wrote  and  signed 
notices  ordering  the  various  "Commandos"  to  surrender  uncondi- 
tionally. During  the  evening  the  greater  part  of  the  rebels  in  the  Sack- 
ville Street  and  Four  Courts  area  surrendered. 

15.  Early  on  the  30th  April  two  Franciscan  monies  informed  me 
that  the  Rebel  leader  Macdonagh,  declining  to  accept  Pearse's  orders, 
wished  to  negotiate.  He  was  informed  that  only  unconditional  sur- 
render would  be  accepted,  and  at  3  p.m.  when  all  preparation  tor  an 
attack  on  Jacob's  Biscuit  Factory,  which  he  held,  had  been  made, 
Macdonagh  and  his  band  of  rebels  surrendered  unconditioaally.  In  the 
St.  Stephen's  Green  area.  Countess  Markievicz  and  her  band  surrendered 
and  were  taken  to  the  Castle.  These  surrenders  practically  ended  the 
rebellion  in  the  city  of  Dublin. 

16.  Throughout  the  night  of  the  30th  April/lst  May  isolated  rebels 
continued  to  snipe  the  troops,  but  during  the  1st  May  these  were 
gradually  cleared  out,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  police  a  systematic 
house-to-house  search  for  rebels  and  arms  was  continued. 

17.  During  the  severe  fighting  which  took  place  in  Dublin  the 
greatest  anxiety  was  caused  by  the  disquieting  reports  received  from 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  and  chiefly  from — (a)  Co.  Uubliu,  (6)  Co.  Meath, 
(c)  Co.  Louth,  (d) Co.  Galway,  (e)  Co.  Wexford,  (/)  Co.  Clare,  {g)  Co.  Kerry. 

18.  On  the  2Tth  April,  as  soon  as  troops  became  available,  a  detach- 
ment was  sent  by  sea  from  Kingstown  to  Arklow  to  reinforce  the  garrison 
at  Kynocb's  Explosive  Works,  and  a  small  party  was  sent  to  assist  the 
R.I.O.  post  over  the  wireless  station  at  Skerries.  On  the  28th  April  a 
battalion  of  tbe  Sherwood  Foresters  was  despatched  by  rail  to  Athlone  to 
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protect  the  artillery  and  military  etoree  there  and  to  hold  the  communi- 
catioD  over  the  River  Shannon. 

19.  Brigadier-General  Stafford,  the  GarriBon  Commander  at  Queene- 
town,  was  directed  to  use  his  discretion  in  the  employment  of  troops 
under  his  command,  and  on  30th  April  he  was  reinforced  from  England  by 
one  battalion  of  the  179th  Brigade,  60th  Division,  a  battalion  of  the  Boyal 
Marines,  and  later  by  the  remainder  of  the  179th  Brigade. 

20.  Brigadier-General  Hackett-Pain,  who  asBumed  command  of  the 
troops  in  Ulster,  made  effective  use  of  the  troops  under  his  command, 
and  it  was  largely  due  to  the  dispoeitions  made  by  these  two  Oommanders 
that  the  Sinn  Feinera  in  the  South  and  North  of  Ireland  were  restrained 
from  taking  a  more  active  part  in  the  rebellion. 

21.  I  received  the  greatest  assistance  from  the  Inspector-General,  Boyal 
Irish  Constabulary,  and  from  all  hie  inspectors  and  men,  and  through- 
out the  rebellion  I  worked  in  the  closest  co-operation  with  them.  In 
many  districts  small  posts  of  these  gallant  men  were  isolated  and  had  to 
defend  themselves  against  overwhelming  numbers,  which  they  success- 
fully did  except  in  very  few  cases. 

It  was  with  great  r^p^t  I  received  the  report  on  28tb  April  that  a  body 
of  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  under  Inspector  Gray,  had  been  ambushed 
by  the  rebels  at  Ashbourne,  which  resulted  in  Inspectors  Gray  and  Smith 
and  eight  constables  being  killed  and  fourteen  wounded.  It  was  not 
until  30th  April  that  I  was  able  to  spare  a  mobile  column  to  deal  with  this 
body  of  rebels,  the  leaders  of  which  were  secured. 

In  other  parts  of  Ireland  similar  attacks  on  police  posts  had  been 
made  by  armed  bands  of  Sinn  Feiners.  In  order  to  deal  with  these,  as 
soon  as  the  Dublin  rebels  had  been  crushed,  I  organised  various  mobile 
columns,  each  consisting  of  from  one  to  two  companies  of  infantry,  a 
squadron  of  cavalry,  one  18-pounder  gun,  and  an  armoured  car. 

Each  column  was  allotted  a  definite  area,  which,  in  close  co.operation 
with  the  local  police,  was  gone  through,  and  dangerous  Sinn  Feiners  and 
men  who  were  known  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  rising  were 
arrested ;  in  addition  many  arms  belonging  to  Sinn  Feiners  were  sur- 
rendered or  seized.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  presence  of 
these  columns  had  the  best  possible  effect  on  the  people  in  country 
districts,  in  many  of  which  troops  had  not  been  seen  for  years. 

22.  That  splendid  body  of  men,  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police, 
could  give  me  little  or  no  assistance,  because  they  were  unarmed.  Had 
they  t>eeD  armed  I  doubt  if  the  rising  in  Dublin  would  have  had  the 
success  it  did. 

23.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  conduct  of  the  troops  was  admirable ; 
their  cheerfulness,  courage,  and  good  discipline,  under  the  moat  trying 
conditions,  was  excellent.  Although  doors  and  windows  of  shops  and 
houses  had  to  be  broken  open,  no  genuine  case  of  looting  has  been  re- 
ported to  me,  which  I  consider  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  all  ranks. 

24.  1  wish  to  acknowledge  the  great  assistance  I  received  from  the 
Provost  of  Trinity  College ;  the  clergy  of  all  denominations ;  civilian 
medical  men ;  Bed  Gross  nurses,  who  were  untiring  in  their  attention 
to  the  wounded,  often  rendered  under  heavy  fire  ;  ambulances  provided 
by  Boyal  Ambulance  Corps;  the  Irish  Volunteer  Training  Corps  and 
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the  members  of  St.  John  Ambalance  Corps ;  the  Civiliftn  and  OfBcers 
Training  Corps  motor  cycliets,  who  fearlessly  carried  despatches  through 
streets  infested  with  snipers ;  telegraph  operators  and  engineers ;  and 
from  the  lady  operators  of  the  Telephone  Exchange,  to  whose  efforts  the 
only  means  of  rapid  communication  remained  available.  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  record  my  opinion  that  the  feelings  of  the  bulk  of  the  citiEene 
of  Dublin  being  against  the  Sinn  Feinera  materially  influenced  the 
collapse  of  the  rebellion. 

26.  I  deplore  the  serious  losses  which  the  troops  and  the  civilian 
volunteers  have  suffered  during  these  very  disagreeable  operations. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  O.  H&xwBLL,  Cftnerai. 


Befobt  of  the  Botal  Commission  on  the  Ibish 
Bebellion.    (Issued  Jult  3.) 

The  Commission  consisted  of  Lord  Hardinge  of  Penshurst  (Chair- 
man), Mt.  Justice  Shearman,  and  Sir  Mackenzie  Chalmers.  It  was 
appointed  "  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  recent  outbreak  of  rebel- 
lion in  Ireland,  and  into  the  conduct  and  degree  of  reaponiibility  of 
the  civil  and  military  executive  in  Ireland  in  connexion  therewith." 

CoBCLUBione  of  the  Rbport. 

It  is  outside  the  scope  of  yonr  Majesty's  instructions  to  us  to  inquire 
how  far  the  policy  of  the  Irish  Executive  wse  adopted  by  the  Cabinet  as 
a  whole,  or  to  attach  responsibility  to  any  bat  (he  Civil  and  Military 
Executive  in  Ireland;  hut  the  general  conclusion  (hat  we  draw  from 
the  evidence  before  us  is  that  the  main  cause  of  the  rebellion  appears  to 
be  (hat  lawlessness  was  allowed  to  grow  up  unchecked,  and  that  Ireland 
for  several  years  past  has  been  administered  on  the  principle  that  it  was 
safer  and  more  expedient  to  leave  law  in  abeyance  if  collision  with  any 
faction  of  the  Irish  people  could  thereby  l>e  avoided. 

Such  a  policy  is  the  negation  of  that  cardinal  rule  of  government 
which  demands  that  the  enforcement  of  law  and  the  preservation  of 
order  should  always  be  independent  of  political  expediency. 

We  consider  that  the  importation  of  large  quantities  of  arms  into 
Ireland  after  the  lapse  of  the  Arms  Act,  and  the  toleration  of  drilling 
by  large  bodies  of  men  first  in  Ulster,  and  then  in  other  districts  of 
Ireland,  created  conditions  which  rendered  possible  the  recent  troubles 
in  Dublin  and  elsewhere. 

It  appears  to  us  that  reluctance  woe  shown  by  the  Irish  Government 
to  repress  by  prosecution  written  and  spoken  seditious  utterances,  and 
to  suppress  the  drilling  and  manoeuvring  of  armed  forces  known  to  be 
under  the  control  of  men  who  were  openly  declaring  their  hostility  to 
your  Majesty's  Government  and  their  readiness  to  welcome  and  assist 
your  Majesty's  enemies. 

This  reluctance  was  largely  prompted  by  the  pressure  brought  to 
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bear  by  the  Parliamentary  repraBentatives  of  the  Irish  people,  and  in 
Ireland  iteelf  there  developed  a  widespread  belief  that  no  repressive 
meaenres  would  be  undertaken  by  the  Government  against  sedition. 
This  led  to  a  rapid  increase  of  preparations  for  insurrection  and  was  the 
imraediate  cause  of  the  recent  outbreak. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  from  the  commencement  of  the  present  war 
all  seditious  utterances  and  publications  should  have  been  firmly  sup- 
pressed at  the  outset,  and  if  juries  or  magistrates  were  found  unwilling 
to  enforce  this  policy  further  powers  should  have  been  invoked  under 
the  existing  Acts  for  the  Defence  of  the  Realm. 

We  are  also  of  opinion  that  on  the  oatbreak  of  war  all  drilling  and 
manoeuvring  by  unrecognised  bodies  of  men,  whether  armed  or  unarmed, 
should  have  been  strictly  prohibited,  and  that  as  soon  as  it  became 
known  to  the  Irish  Government  that  the  Irish  Volunteers  and  the 
Citizen  Army  were  under  the  control  of  men  prepared  to  assist  your 
Majesty's  enemies  if  the  opportunity  should  be  offered  to  them,  alt 
drilling  and  open  carrying  of  arms  by  these  bodies  of  men  should  have 
been  forcibly  suppressed. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  disputed  that  the  authorities  in  the  spring 
of  1916,  while  believing  that  the  seditious  bodies  would  not  venture  un- 
fuded  to  break  into  Inanrrectlon,  were  convinced  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  assist  a  German  landing. 

We  are  further  of  opinion  that  at  the  risk  of  a  collision  early  steps 
should  have  been  taken  to  arrest  and  prosecute  leaders  and  organisers 
of  sedition. 

For  the  reasons  before  given,  we  do  not  think  that  any  responsibility 
rests  upon  the  Lord -Lieutenant.  He  was  appointed  in  February,  1916, 
and  was  in  no  way  answerable  for  the  policy  of  the  Government. 

We  are,  however,  of  the  opinion  that  the  Chief  Secretary  as  the  ad- 
ministrative head  of  your  Majesty's  Qovernment  in  Ireland  is  primarily 
responsible  for  the  situation  that  was  allowed  to  arise  and  the  outbreak 
that  occurred. 

Sir  Matthew  Nathan  assumed  office  as  Under-Secretary  to  the  Irish 
Government  in  September,  1914,  only.  In  our  view  he  carried  out  with 
the  utmost  loyalty  the  policy  of  the  Qovernment,  and  of  his  immediate 
superior  the  Chief  Secretary,  but  we  consider  that  he  did  not  sufficiently 
impress  upon  the  Chief  Secretary  during  the  latter's  prolonged  absences 
from  Dublin  the  necessity  for  more  active  measures  to  remedy  the 
situation  in  Ireland  which  on  December  18  last  in  a  letter  to  the  Chief 
Secretary  he  described  as  "  most  serious  and  menacing." 

We  are  satisfied  that  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain,  the  Inspector-Qeneral 
of  the  Boyal  Irish  Constabulary,  and  Colonel  Bdgeworth-Johnstone,  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police,  required  their 
subordinates  to  furnish,  and  did  receive  from  their  subordinates,  full 
and  exact  reports  as  to  the  nature,  progress,  and  aims  of  the  various 
armed  associations  in  Ireland.  From  these  sources  the  Government 
had  abundant  material  on  which  they  could  have  acted  many  months 
before  the  leaders  themselves  contemplated  any  actual  rising. 

For  the  conduct,  zeal,  and  loyalty  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Constabulary 
and  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police  we  have  nothing  but  praise.  , 
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We  do  not  attach  any  reeponsibility  (o  the  military  authorities  in 
Ireland  for  the  rebellion  or  its  results.  Ab  long  as  Ireland  was  under 
civil  government  those  authorities  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  suppres- 
sion of  eedition.  Their  duties  were  conRned  to  securing  efficiency  in 
their  own  ranks  and  to  the  promotion  of  recruiting,  and  they  could  only 
aid  in  the  suppression  of  disorder  wbeo  duly  called  on  by  the  civil  power. 
By  the  middle  of  1916  it  was  obvious  to  the  military  authorities  that 
their  efforts  in  favour  of  recruiting  were  being  frustrated  by  the  hostile 
activities  of  the  Sinn  Fein  supporters,  and  they  made  representations  to 
the  Government  to  that  efiect.  The  general  danger  of  the  situation  was 
clearly  pointed  out  to  the  Irish  Glovernment  by  the  military  authorities, 
on  their  own  initiative,  in  February  last,  but  the  warning  fell  on  un- 
heeding ears. 

Summary  or  the  Bbport. 

The  terms  of  reference  to  the  Commission  were  :— 
To  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  recent  outbrealc  of  rebellion  in 
Ireland,  and  into  the  conduct  and  degree  of  responsibility  of  the  civil 
and  military  executive  in  Ireland  in  connexion  therewith. 
The  report  deals  with  the  following  matters  ; — 

(a)  The  constitution  of  the  Irish  Executive,  in  so  far  aeit  is  con- 
cerned with  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order ; 

(b)  The  legal  power  vested  in  that  Executive ;  and 

(e)  The  history  of  events  leading  up  to  the  outbreak  of  April  24,  with 
observations  thereon. 

Discussing  the  system  of  executive  government  in  Ireland,  the  re- 
port says  that  by  the  terms  of  his  patent  the  Lord -Lieu  ten  ant,  who 
lives  in  Ireland,  is  responsible  for  the  civil  government  of  the  country, 
and  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland  are  under 
his  orders.  But,  when  the  Chief  Secretary  is  in  the  Cabinet  and  the 
Lord -Lieutenant  is  not,  all  powers  and  responsibility  are  in  practice 
vested  in  the  Chief  Secretary.  His  policy  is  the  policy  of  the  British 
Government  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  obviously  impossible  that|there  should 
be  any  other  independent  authority  or  responsibility  in  Ireland.  For 
many  years  past  the  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant  has  been  a  ceremonial 
office  ;  apart  from  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy  he  has  no 
executive  functions.  Proclamations,  appointments,  and  other  State 
documents  are  issued  in  his  name,  but  they  are  put  before  him  for 
signature  without  previous  consultation.  He  is  only  furnished  with 
information  as  to  the  state  of  the  country  which  he  nominally  govema 
when  he  asks  for  it,  and  then  as  a  matter  of  courtesy.  The  military 
and  naval  forces  in  Ireland  take  their  orders  from  the  War  Office  and 
Admiralty  respectively. 

As  to  the  Chief  Secretary,  it  is  painted  out  that  this  is  a  political 
office,  changing  with  the  Qovernment.  The  Executive  Government  of 
Ireland  is  entirely  in  his  hands,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Cabinet. 
When  the  Chief  Secretary  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  he  is,  of 
necessity,  to  a  great  extent  an  sl>sentee  from  Ireland.  He  has  to 
attend  Cabinet  meetings,  and  he  alone  can  with  authority  answer 
questions  and  defend  the  Government  policy  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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Although  in  the  posUioQ  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  he  baa  no  Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary,  and  the  Irish  law  ofScere  are  frequently  not 
members  of  the  House  of  CommouB.  During  the  last  two  and  a  half 
years  of  Mr.  Birrell's  nine  years'  tenure  of  olflce  Parliament  has  been  in 
almost  continuous  session.  He  had,  therefore,  during  this  critical 
period  but  little  opportunity  of  making  himself  personally  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  affaire  in  Ireland.  He  was  dependent  for  information 
on  the  reports  of  his  Under-Secretary  and  the  advice  given  by  those 
Irish  members  of  Parliament  whom  be  chose  to  consult.  The  Under- 
Secretary  for  practical  purposes  can  only  take  action  under  authority 
del^ated  to  him  by  the  Chief  Secretary.  His  duty  is  to  report  fully 
and  fairly  to  his  Chief  all  information  that  he  can  obtain,  to  give  bis 
advice  freely  as  to  what  should  be  done,  and  then  loyally  to  carry  out 
the  instructions  of  his  Chief  without  regard  to  any  personal  opinion  of 
his  own. 

Dealing  with  the  police  organisation,  the  Commissioners  point  out 
that  while  the  Boyal  Irish  Constabulary,  which  polices  all  Ireland 
except  the  Dublin  district,  is  a  quasi-military  force,  armed  with  car- 
bines and  taught  to  shoot,  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police  are  unarmed. 
Consequently,  when  an  armed  rebellion  broke  out  in  Dublin  the 
police  had  to  be  withdrawn  from  duty.  If  Dublin,  like  Cork  and  Bel- 
fast, had  been  policed  by  the  R.I.C.,  a  thousand  armed  and  disciplined 
policemen,  knowing  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  city,  would  have  been 
a  formidable  addition  to  the  thousand  soldiers  who  were  available  when 
the  rebellion  first  broke  out,  and  the  rebels  might  have  hesitated  to  face 
them.  Both  forces  were  slightly  under  strength  at  the  time  owing  to  en- 
listment in  the  Army.  The  two  police  forces  work'cordially  together, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  two  separate  forces,  under  separate  commands, 
cannot  be  in  a  time  of  emergency  as  efficient  as  a  single  force  under 
one  command.  For  ordinary  police  purposes  the  crimes  branch  does 
its  work  well,  but  it  is  not  specially  qualified  to  deal  with  political 
crime,  which  in  the  case  of  Ireland  assumes  an  international  com- 
plexion. If  the  Irish  system  of  Oovernment  be  regarded  as  a  whole, 
adds  the  report,  it  is  anomalous  in  quiet  times,  and  almost  unworkable 
in  times  of  crisis. 

The  legal  powera  of  the  Irish  Executive  are  reviewed,  and  the  Com- 
missioners say  that  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act  passed  on  the  out- 
break of  war  in  August,  1914,  appeared  to  give  the  authorities  ample 
powers  for  dealing  with  any  manifestations  of  sedition  or  rebellion. 
As  regards  Ireland,  however,  "  the  teeth  of  the  enactment  were  drawn  " 
in  March,  1916,  by  the  passing  of  the  Defence  of  the  Kealm  Amendment 
Act,  which  gave  persons  charged  under  the  principal  Acts  the  choice  of 
trial  by  jury  rather  than  by  court-martial.  The  report  adds  that  power 
was  given  to  his  Majesty  to  suspend  the  operation  of  this  provision  "  in 
the  event  of  invasion  or  other  special  military  emergency."  But  it 
certainly  would  have  been  difQcult  to  have  justified  the  exercise  of  this 
suspensory  power  in  Ireland  before  any  actual  outbreak  io  arms  had 
occurred.  It  was  impossible  to  get  a  conviction  in  any  case  tried  by  a 
jury  for  an  offence  against  law  and  order,  however  strong  the  Crown 
evidence  might  be.    The  power  of  internment  extended  to  British  sub- 
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jects  ODiy  wben  "  hostile  aasociation  "  could  be  eslablished.  Therefore, 
however  serious  &ii  offence  might  be,  the  only  remedy  was  a  prosecution 
before  a  Court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  where  six  months'  imprisonment 
was  the  maximum  punishment  that  could  be  imposed,  and  when  a  case 
was  tried  before  justices  there  was  no  certainty  that  the  decision  would 
be  in  accordance  with  the  evidence. 

The  CommisBioners  summarise  at  some  length  the  incidents  which 
led  up  to  the  rising  at  Easter,  emphasising  the  point  on  which  Mr. 
Birrell  insisted  in  hie  evidence  that  "  there  is  always  a  section  of  opinion 
in  Ireland  bitterly  opposed  to  the  British  connexion,  and  that  in  times 
of  excitement  this  section  can  impose  its  sentiments  on  largely  increased 
numbers  of  the  people."  Qoing  back  to  the  winter  of  1913,  when  the 
"  Citizen  Army,"  partly  armed,  was  formed  during  the  industrial  strikes 
in  Dublin,  the  Commissioners  say  that  this  lawless  display  of  force 
should  have  been  a  warning  against  the  recent  policy  of  permitting  the 
indiscriminate  arming  of  cirilianB  in  Ireland  in  times  of  turbulence 
and  faction.  In  periods  of  peace  it  may  be  desirable  in  an  orderly  com- 
munity to  disregard  some  seditious  ntterances  as  mere  vapouring,  but 
when  a  country  is  engaged  in  a  serious  struggle  sedition  alters  its  aspect 
and  tiecomes  treason,  dangerous  to  the  community,  and  should  promptly 
be  suppressed.  The  Irish  people,  to  quote  Sir  David  Harrei's  evidence, 
"  are  easily  led,  and  it  is  therefore  the  more  incuralMnt  on  Government 
to  nip  lawlessness  and  disorder  in  the  bud." 

The  report  deals  with  the  surreptitious  landing  of  arms  in  Ulster  in 
April,  1914,  followed  by  the  open  landing  of  arms  and  ammunition  at 
Hontb  for  the  Irish  National  Volunteers  three  months  later,  when  Mr. 
W.  V.  Harrel,  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Dublin  Police,  called  in 
soldiers  to  help  in  disarming  the  Volunteers.  Mr.  Harrel's  subsequent 
resignation,  say  the  Commissiouers,  was  looked  upon  by  the  public 
in  Dublin  as  tantamount  to  dismissal,  and  it  tended  to  discourage 
the  Dublin  Police  from  initiative  in  enforcing  the  law.  Further,  his 
dismissal  tended  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  police,  as  it  gave  rise 
to  the  opinion  amongst  the  more  ignorant  classes  that  in  any  case  of 
disorder  the  Government  might  not  support  their  action.  No  action  was 
taken  to  prosecute  those  who  landed  arms  either  at  Larne  or  at  Uowth, 
and  the  restriction  on  the  importation  of  arms  into  Ireland  was  removed 
on  the  very  day  after  war  broke  out. 

The  Commissioners  say  it  is  clear  that  the  insurrection  was  caused 
by  two  bodies  of  men  allied  together  for  this  purpose  and  known  as  the 
Irish  Volunteers  and  the  Citizen  Army.  It  is  now  a  matter  of  common 
notoriety  that  the  Irish  Volunteers  have  been  in  communication  with 
the  authorities  in  Germany  and  were  for  a  long  time  known  to  be 
supplied  with  money  through  Irish-American  societies.  This  was  so 
stated  in  public  by  Hr.  John  McNeill  on  Novemtier  8,  1914.  It  was 
suspected  long  before  the  outbreak  that  some  of  the  money  came  from 
German  sources. 

The  origin  and  prc^ess  of  the  Irish  Voluuteera  are  next  described, 
and  the  Commissioners  remark :  "Itisof  paramount  importance  that 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  no  opportunity  should  have  been 
given  for  the  drilling  and  arming  of  any  body  of  men  known  to  lie  of 
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eeditioua  tendency,  and  no  other  coaBideration  should  have  interfered 
with  the  enforcing  of  this  duty.  After  the  war  broke  out  there  was 
a  conaiderahle  wave  of  feeling  in  Ireland  in  favoar  of  the  Allies. 
BaserristB  joining  the  colours  were  greeted  with  enthusiasm,  and 
recruiting  was  Buccessfnl.  It  was  owing  to  the  activities  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Sinn  Fein  movement  that  the  forces  of  disloyalty  gradually  and 
steadily  increased,  and  nndermined  the  initial  sentiment  of  patriotism." 
Arms  and  explosiveH  continued  during  1915  to  be  smuggled  into  Ireland. 
A  flood  of  seditious  literatare  was  disseminated  by  the  leaders  of  tlie 
Irish  Volunteer  Party  early  in  the  war,  and  certain  newspapers  were 
suppressed,  but,  according  to  the  Under-Secretary,  action  against  the 
seditious  Press  was  not  very  consistently  taken,  and  prominent  Nation- 
alists were  strongly  against  newspaper  suppression.  Insufilcient  atten- 
tion appears  to  have  been  paid  to  Ireland  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
From  March,  1916,  to  the  end  of  the  year,  paid  organisers  were  sent 
throughout  the  country  to  enrol  and  drill  Volunteer  recruits,  and  the 
leaders  themselves  were  active  in  attending  anti-recruiting  meetings, 
at  which  disloyal  speeches  were  openly  made.  A  considerable  number 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  priesthood  in  certain  districts  joined  in 
the  movement,  and  schoolmasters  who  were  followers  of  the  Sinn  Fein 
movement  disseminated  treason  in  the  Irish  language.  Action  was 
taken  against  seditious  newspapers,  and  against  certain  paid  organisers 
of  the  Irish  Volunteer  Party,  but  this  course  was  strongly  opposed  by 
members  of  tbe  Irish  Parliamentary  Parly  and  the  Nationalist  Press. 
Major  Price  in  his  evidence  said : — 

"One  unfortunate  thing  which  hindered  us  a  good  deal  was  the  atti- 
tude of  the  OfBcial  Nationalist  Party  and  their  Press.  Whenever  General 
Friend  did  anything  strong  in  the  way  of  suppressing  or  deporting  these 
men  (tbe  organisers)  from  Ireland,  they  at  once  deprecated  it,  and  said  it 
was  a  monstrous  thing  to  turn  a  man  out  of  Ireland." 

The  following  letter  intercepted  by  the  Censor  in  the  post  on  March 
24, 1916,  and  believed  to  have  been  written  by  one  of  the  teaching  staff 
of  St.  Mary's  College,  Rathmines,  to  a  friend  in  America,  is  quoted  as 
an  indication  of  the  spirit  that  was  abroad  in  disloyal  sections  of  the 
community:— 

"On  St.  Patrick's  Day  there  were  a  lot  of  people  put  into  prison 
under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act.  There  was  a  rumour  that  they 
intended  to  seize  the  arms  of  the  Volunteers.  The  police  raided  a  lot 
of  places,  but  only  got  one  firearm  in  a  house  and  gave  up  the  job.  The 
Castle  is  watching  them  closely,  but  is  afraid  to  do  anything  against 
them.  There  was  a  march  in  the  streets  of  Dublin  right  through  the 
city  in  front  of  the  Foreign  College  of  Trinity  and  before  the  Parliament 
House.  Tbe  Volunteers  were  all  armed  with  rifles.  Eoin  McNeill  was 
present  and  they  sainted  him  as  they  marched  by,  and  all  this  under 
the  nose  of  the  Castle.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  do,  but  the  Volun- 
teers do  not  care.  They  are  getting  stronger  every  day.  Many  efforts 
are  being  made,  for  it  is  known  now  that  they  are  our  only  hope  since 
tbey  put  conscription  down  some  time  ago.  Redmond  is  done  for. 
Whoever  wins  the  war  this  country  will  be  wronged  and  plundered, 
but  tbe  people  of  Ireland  are  not  disposed  of  yet.    Their  spirit  is  always 
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improving  and  growing  more  Irish.     An  end  is  being  put  to  the  rule 

and  insolence  of  the  '  Peeler. '  They  are  not  nearly  so  arrogant  as  they 
used  to  be.     We  want  the  like  of  you  to  atrike  a  blow  at  John  Bull." 

The  Com  miea loners  quote  freely  from  contidential  reports  of  the 
heads  of  the  two  police  forces  to  show  that  even  before  the  war  the 
Under-Secretary,  and,  through  him,  Mr.  Birrell,  bad  full  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  affaire.  In  June,  1914,  the  Inspector-General  of  the  R.I. C 
reported  :  "  Each  county  will  soon  have  a  trained  army  far  outnumber- 
ing the  police,  and  those  who  control  the  Volunteers  will  be  in  a  position 
to  dictate  to  what  extent  the  law  of  the  land  may  be  carried  into  effect." 
In  September,  1914,  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police  warned  the  Govern- 
ment as  follows : — 

"So  far  as  Dublin  is  concerned  the  majority  of  the  Irish  National 
Volunteers  would  follow  the  lead  of  the  extreme  section,  and  bints  hav« 
been  given  that  they  are  not  without  hope  of  being  able  to  assume  and 
establish  control  of  the  government  of  Ireland  before  the  present  difH- 
culties  are  over,  and  that  they  may  attempt  some  escapade  before  long." 

In  October,  1914,  the  Irish  Volunteers  held  their  first  Annual  Con- 
vention. Speeches  of  the  most  inflammatory  and  revolutionary  char- 
acter were  delivered.  The  leaders  predicted  rebellion  and  the  shedding 
of  blood  "  in  the  great  tight  of  Ireland  against  the  British  Empire,"  and 
many  of  those  present  were  armed.  Reports  of  the  speeches  were  seen 
by  the  Chief  Secretary,  but  he  wrote  no  comment  on  their  contents,  and 
no  proceedings  were  taken.  At  the  end  of  1914  the  Inspector-General 
wrote:  " The  Irish  Volunteer  organisation  has  shown  itself  to  be  dis- 
loyal, seditious,  and  revolutionary,  if  the  means  and  opportunity  were  at 

At  certain  places  in  Co.  Wesford  after  the  promulgation  of  military 
orders  for  the  action  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  event  of  an  invasion, 
counter-notices  were  placarded  calling  on  the  people  to  disobey  the 
orders  issued  and  to  welcome  the  Uerman  troops  as  friends.  In  a  re- 
port submitted  in  July,  1915,  it  was  stated  that  information  had  been 
received  from  a  reliable  source  that  a  sum  of  13,000  had  been  recently 
sent  from  America  to  the  Council  of  the  Irish  Volunteers.  Among  other 
police  reports  quoted  is  one  dated  December  14,  1915,  which  says: 
"The Irish  Volunteers  were  very  active  during  the  month  and  gained 
1,300  new  members.  Lieutenant  O'Leary,  V.C.,  was  hooted  and  insulted 
by  a  party  of  Volunteers  route  marching."  In  November,  1915,  a 
special  report  was  delivered  which  contained  the  following  statement : — 

"  This  body  of  Irish  Volunteers  numbering  10,000  strong  in  the  pro- 
vinces, with  control  of  1,500  rifles  and  possibly  more,  thoroughly  disloyal 
and  hostile  to  British  government,  is  apparently  now  on  the  increase, 
and  I  desire  to  point  out  that  it  might  rapidly  assume  dimensions  suf- 
ficient to  cause  anxiety  to  the  military  authorities.  As  it  is,  in  the 
event  of  an  invasion  or  of  any  important  reverse  to  our  troops  in  the 
field  the  Irish  Volunteer  Force  would  seriously  embarrass  arrangements 
for  home  defence, 

Id  addition  Lord  Midleton  in  November,  1916,  had  an  interview  with 
the  Chief  Secretary  in  which  he  strongly  urged  that  the  Irish  Volunteers 
should  he  disarmed  and  not  permitted  to  parade,  and  be  pressed  for  the 
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prosecution  of  those  responeible  for  Beditioue' speech bb.  His  warninge 
were  entirely  neglected. 

On  December  18,  1916,  the  Uader-Secretsry  wrote  to  the  Chief 
Secretary ; — 

"The  present  situation  in  Ireland  is  most  serious  and  menacing. 
The  enrolled  strength  of  the  Sinn  Fein  Volunteers  has  increased  by  a 
couple  of  thousand  active  members,  in  the  last  two  months  to  a  total  of 
some  13,600,  and  each  gronp  of  these  is  a  centre  of  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda. Mr.  Redmond  knows,  or  should  know,  that  efforts  are  being 
made  to  get  amis  for  the  support  of  this  propaganda— that  the  Irish 
Volunteers  have  already  some  2,600  rifles,  that  they  have  their  eyes  on 
the  10,000  in  the  hands  of  the  supine  National  Volunteers,  and  that  they 
are  endeavouring  to  supplement  their  rifles  with  shot  guns,  revolvers,  and 
pistols.  New  measures  possibly  requiring  additional  police  at  the  ports 
will  be  required  to  counter  these  attempts,  and  unless  in  other  matters 
we  keep  these  revolutionaries  under  observation  we  shall  not  be  in  a 
position  to  deal  with  the  outbreak,  which  we  hope  will  not  occur,  but 
which  undoubtedly  will  follow  any  attempt  to  enforce  conscription,  or, 
even  if  there  is  no  such  attempt,  might  take  place  as  a  result  of  con- 
tinual unsuccess  of  the  British  Arms." 

Lord  Hidleton'a  warnings  are  also  reviewed,  and  the  Commissioners 
quote  from  his  evidence  the  statement  that  on  March  6  he  saw  Lord 
Wimbome ; — 

"I  found  Lord  Wimborne  took  rather  a  more  favourable  view  of 
the  position  in  Ireland  than  Sir  Matthew  Nathan  .  .  .  but  the  general 
trend  of  the  conversation  showed  that  he  was  most  anxious  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  ringleaders,  and  I  gathered,  although  he  did  not 
say  so  in  words,  he  was  unable  to  move  further  owing  to  the  general 
attitude  of  the  Goverament  towards  Ireland  which  it  was  impossible  to 
disturb." 

The  report  adds  that  from  January,  1916,  the  Irish  Volunteers  grew 
steadily  stronger ;  they  were  known  to  be  supplying  themselves  with 
quantities  of  arms  and  high  explosives ;  and  the  state  of  various  parts 
of  the  country  was  known  to  be  lawless.  In  January  the  heads  of  the 
R.I.G.  submitted  to  the  Under-Secretary  suggestions  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Defence  of  the  Bealm  Act  and  Regulations.  A  conference 
was  held  at  the  Castle  to  consider  these  recommendations  early  in 
February.  Amendments  of  the  law  and  prohibition  of  the  carrying  of 
arms  by  the  Irish  Volunteers  were  suggested  as  remedial  measures.  The 
conference  was  attended  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  Deputy  Inspector-General 
of  the  R.I,C.,  the  Under-Secretary,  General  Friend,  and  the  Solicitor- 
Geoeral.  The  only  suggestion  discussed  was  that  dealing  with  exploBives 
— the  more  serious  matters  were  not  even  brought  forward.  Upon  this 
point  Hr.  O'Connell  remarked:  "It  was  my  impression,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  they  had  been  discussed  by  higher  authorities." 

The  publication  of  newspapers  containing  seditions  articles  con- 
tinued, and  a  number  of  seditious  books,  called  "  Tracts  for  the  Times," 
were  circnlated.  Major  Price,  of  the  Army  Intelligence  Department, 
stated  that  he  had  consultations  with  regard  to  this  matter,  but  added : 
"I  liken  myself  to  John  the  Bi^itist  preaching  in  the  wilderness  as  to 
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taking  steps  on  the  Bubject.  The  civil  authorities  did  not  think  it  de- 
Binible  to  take  Btepe." 

Oq  St.  Patrick's  Day,  March  17,  there  was  a  parade  of  about  4,500 
Irish  VoluDteers  (1,817  of  them  armed)  throughout  the  provinces.  The 
Inspector-General  of  the  R.I.C.  reported  :— 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Irish  Volunteer  leaders  are  n  pack 
of  rebels  who  would  proclaim  their  independence  in  the  event  of  any 
favourable  opportunity,  but  with  their  present  reBources  and  without 
Bubetantial  reinforcements  it  ia  difficult  to  imagine  that  they  will  make 
even  a  brief  stand  against  a  small  body  of  troops.  These  observations, 
however,  are  made  with  reference  to  the  provinces  and  not  to  the  Dublin 
metropolitan  area,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  movement." 

At  the  end  of  last  March  the  Council  of  the  Irish  Volunteers  issued 
a  manifesto  warning  the  public  that  the  Volunteers  "cannot  submit  to 
be  disarmed,  and  that  the  raiding  for  arms  and  the  attempted  disarm- 
ing of  men,  therefore,  in  the  natural  course  of  things  can  only  be  met  by 
resistance  and  bloodshed."  On  April  7  very  violent  Bpeeches  were  made 
at  meetings  of  the  Irish  Volunteers,  threats  being  used  that  persons  at- 
tempting to  disarm  them  would  be  "  shot  dead."  The  Chief  Oommis- 
Bioner  reported  to  the  Under-Secretary,  and  Colonel  Edge  worth - 
JohuBtone  wrote: — 

"  These  recruiting  meetings  are  a  very  undesirable  development,  and 
are,  I  think,  cauaing  both  annoyance  and  uneasiness  amongst  loyal 
citizens.  .  .  .  TheSinn  Fein  parly  aregainingin  numbers,  in  equipment, 
in  discipline,  and  in  confidence,  and  I  think  drastic  action  should  be 
taken  to  limit  their  activities.  The  longer  this  is  postponed  the  mor« 
difitcult  it  will  be  to  carry  out." 

This  report  reached  the  Under-Secretary  on  April  10.  He  wrote  on 
it  "  Chief  Secretary  and  the  Lord- Lieu  tenant  to  see  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner's minute."  On  the  12th  the  Chief  Secretary  wrote  upon  it: 
"  Requires  careful  consideration.  Is  it  thought  practicable  to  undertake 
a  policy  of  disarmament,  and,  if  so,  within  what  limits,  if  aQy,  can  soch 
a  policy  be  circumscribed?"  Upon  the  same  day  the  Lord- Lieu  tenant 
wrote  upon  it :  "  This  ia  a  difficult  point ;  could  the  disarming  be  satis- 
factorily effected  ?  "  No  answer  to  the  minute  was  returned  to  the  R.I.C., 
and  the  file  did  not  find  its  way  back  to  the  Inspector-Oeneral  until 
May  24. 

For  some  months  before  the  rising  a  newspaper  campaign  wos 
carried  on  Buggesticg  that  if  an  attempt  were  made  by  the  Government 
to  diearm  the  Irish  Volunteers  it  could  only  arise  from  the  deliberate 
intention  of  Englishmen  to  provoke  disorder  and  bloodshed.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  these  articles  were  intended  to  intimidate  the  Irish 
Government  and  to  prevent  them  from  taking  active  repressive  measures. 

On  April  18  newB  reaubed  Dublin  Castle  that  a  ship  bad  left  Gercoany 
for  Ireland  on  April  12,  accompanied  by  two  German  Bubmarines,  but 
there  was  a  caution  as  to  its  accuracy.  The  statement  added  that  the 
ship  was  due  to  arrive  on  the  21st,  and  that  a  rising  was  timed  tor  East«r 
Eve.  On  April  19  a  special  meeting  of  the  Dublin  Corporation  was  held 
at  the  Mansion  House  to  discuss  the  police  rate.  Alderman  Thomas 
Kelly  Btated  that  he  had  received  that  moraing  from  the  editor  of  Nets 
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Ireland  the  following  circular  from  &  man  named  Little,  New  Ireland 
Office,  13  Fleet  Street,  Dublin,  April  16, 1916  :— 

"Sir,— The  gravity  of  the  present  situation  in  Ireland  compels  me 
to  invite  your  serious  attention  to  the  enclosed.  It  is  a  copy  of  portion 
of  a  document  recently  addressed  to,  and  on  the  files  in,  Dublin  Castle. 
In  view  of  the  deliberate  intention  here  revealed  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  c&uae  bloodshed  in  Ireland  by  an  attack  on  the  Irish 
Volunteers— a  body  formed  openly  in  pre-war  times— in  a  manner 
certain  to  provoke  armed  resistance,  I  appeal  to  you  to  use  your  in- 
fluence, public  and  private,  in  whatever  manner  you  may  consider 
would  best  benefit  this  country.  The  cipher  from  which  this  document 
is  copied  does  not  indicate  punctuation  or  capitals. 

"  The  following  precautionary  measures  have  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Irish  Office  on  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Officer  Commanding 
the  Forces  in  Ireland.  All  preparations  will  be  made  to  put  these 
measures  in  force  immediately  on  receipt  of  an  order  issued  from  the 
Chief  Secretary's  Office,  Dublin  Oaetle,  and  signed  by  the  Under-Secre- 
tary and  the  General  Officer  Commanding  the  Forces  in  Ireland.  First, 
(he  following  persons  to  be  placed  under  arrest :  All  members  of  the 
Sinn  Fein  National  Council,  the  Central  Executive  Irish  Sinn  Fein 
Volunteers,  Genera!  Council  Irish  Sinn  Fein  Volunteers,  County  Board 
Irish  Sinn  Fein  Volunteers,  Executive  Committee  National  Volunteers, 
Caisde  Quota  Committee  Gaelic  League.  See  list  A  3  and  4  and  sup- 
plementary list  A  2.  .  .  .  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police  and  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  forces  in  Dublin  City  will  be  confined  to  iMrracks  under  the 
direction  of  the  Competent  Military  Authority.  An  order  will  be  issued 
to  inhabitants  of  city  to  remain  in  their  houses  until  such  time  as  the 
Competent  Military  Authority  may  otherwise  direct  or  permit.  Pickets 
chosen  from  units  of  Territorial  Forces  will  be  placed  at  all  points 
marked  on  maps  3  and  4.  Accompanying  mounted  patrols  will  con- 
tinuously visit  allpointsandreport  every  hour.  The  following  premises 
will  be  occupied  by  adequate  forces,  and  all  necessary  measures  used 
without  need  of  reference  to  headquarters.  First,  premises  known  as 
Liberty  Hall,  Beresford  Place  ;  No.  6  Harcourt  Street,  Sinn  Fein  Build- 
ing ;  No.  2  DawBOD  Street,  Headquarters,  Volunteers  ;  No.  12  d'Olier 
Street,  Nationality  Office ;  No.  26  Rutland  Square,  Gaelic  League 
Office  ;  41  Rutland  Square,  Foresters'  Hall  ;  Sinn  Fein  Volunteer 
premises  in  city  ;  all  National  Volunteer  premiBes  in  the  city  ;  Trades 
Council  premises,  Canal  Street ;  Surrey  House,  Leinster  Road,  Rath- 
mines.  The  following  premises  will  be  isolated,  and  all  communica- 
tions to  or  from  prevented :  Premises  known  as  Archbishop's  House, 
Drumconda,  Mansion  House,  Dawson  Street ;  No.  40  Herl>ert  Park ; 
Larkfield,  Kimmage  Road,  Woodtown  Park,  Ballyboden  ;  Saint  Enda's 
College,  Hermitage,  Rathfaruham  ;  and  in  addition  premises  in  list  5  D, 
see  maps  3  and  4." 

Alderman  Kelly,  in  continuing,  said  that  the  document  was  evidently 
genuine,  and  that  he  had  done  a  public  service  in  drawing  attention  to 
it,  in  order  to  prevent  these  military  operations  from  beinx  carried  on 
in  ft  city  which  he  declared  was  under  God  the  most  peaceable  in 
Europe.     This  docnment,  say  the  Commissioners,  was  an  entire  fabrica- 
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tion.  CopieB  of  it  found  since  the  outbreak  are  shown  by  identification 
of  type  to  have  been  printed  at  Liberty  Hall,  tbe  headquarters  of  the 
Citizen  Army.  It  was  not  known  who  was  the  author,  or  whether  Mr. 
Little  was  in  any  way  reBponeible.  Many  copies  of  thie  forged  document 
were  printed  and  distributed,  and  it  was  widely  considered  by  the  people 
to  be  genuine,  and  no  doubt  led  to  the  belief  by  tbe  members  of  the  Irieh 
Volunteers  and  Citizen  Army  that  they  would  shortly  be  disarmed. 
This  undoubtedly  became  one  of  the  prosimate  causes  of  the  outbreak. 

On  Saturday,  April  22,  the  news  of  tbe  captnre  of  the  German  ship 
and  of  the  arrest  of  a  man  believed  to  be  Sir  Roger  Casement  was  pub- 
lished.    The  Iriih  Volunteer  newspaper  announced  that  day  :— 

"  Arrangements  are  now  neariag  completion  in  all  the  more  impor- 
tant brigade  areas  for  the  holding  of  a  very  interesting  series  of  man- 
CBUvres  at  Easter.  In  some  instances  tbe  arrangements  coutemplate 
a  one  or  two  day  bivouac.  As  for  Easter,  the  Dublin  programme  may 
well  stand  as  a  model  for  other  areas." 

It  is  clear  that  the  leaders  of  the  movement  expected  the  arrival  of 
the  ship,  since 'emissaries  of  the  Irish  Volunteers  were  eent  to  meet  it. 
The  vessel,  however,  and  Casement  appear  to  have  arrived  sooner  than 
was  expected.  On  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the  ship  orders  were  given 
cancelling  throughout  all  Ireland  the  Volunteer  arrangements  for  the 
Sunday.  On  that  day  conferencee  were  held  at  Dublin  Castle,  and  it 
was  eventually  decided  that  the  proper  course  was  to  arrest  all  the 
leaders  of  the  movement,  there  being  now  clear  evidence  of  their  "  hos- 
tile aBSOciation,"  bat  it  was  agreed  that  first  military  preparations 
sufiicient  to  overawe  armed  opposition  should  be  secured.  Early  the 
next  morning  Mr.  Birrell's  agreement  to  the  proposed  arrest  and  intern- 
ment in  England  of  tbe  hostile  leaders  was  asked  for  and  obtained,  but 
before  any  further  effective  steps  could  be  taken  the  insurrection  bad 
broken  out.  The  outbreak  had  been  carefully  planned  beforehand.  A 
pocket-book  discovered  upon  one  of  the  rebels  who  took  part  in  the  rising 
in  Wexford  contained  a  list  of  the  places  actually  seized  in  Dublin  when 
the  outbreak  occurred. 

The  Commissioners  conclude  their  report  with  a  tribute  to  the  able 
and  energetic  services  of  their  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Orimwood  Meara. 
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LITERATURE,  SCIENCE  AND  ART  IN  1916. 

LITERATURE. 

The  pablication  of  new  books  during  the  year  1916  showed  a.  uoneider- 
ftble  decline  on  the  preTious  year,  although  in  no  way  approaching  to 
the  general  collapse  which  was  propbeeied  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
by  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  and  others.  It  waa  indeed  a  matter  of  perpetual 
aetoniehment  to  notice  how  little  the  war  appeared  to  aSect  the  output 
of  literature.  The  shock  which  had  been  given  to  publishing  by  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  August,  1914,  had  already  begun  to  pass  away  before 
the  end  of  that  year,  and  throughout  1916  and  1916  no  further  set-back 
occurred  in  the  issue  of  books  in  a  normal  if  somewhat  diminished 
stream.  Throughout  these  years  of  war  the  public  appeared  at  all 
times  ready  to  spend  money  on  the  purchase  of  books.  A  steady  de- 
mand continued,  not  only  for  fiction,  bat  for  all  kinds  of  serious  litera- 
ture ;  and  philosophic  periodicals  such  as  the  Hibbert  Journal  and 
Science  Progrtii  tended  rather  to  an  increase  than  to  a  diminution  of 
circulation.  The  difficulties  of  publishers  arose,  not  from  any  slack- 
ness in  the  public  demand  for  books,  but  from  the  disorganJBation  of 
the  machinery  ot  production  and  distribution  consequent  upon  the 
withdrawal  of  men  from  the  trade  into  military  service  and  other  work 
of  national  importance.  Host  of  the  large  publishing  houses  were 
running  on  a  staS  which  waa  barely  snfBcient  for  carrying  out  their 
ordinary  business,  and  the  problem  which  they  had  to  face  was  less  that 
of  inducing  the  public  to  buy  books  than  of  getting  books  on  the  market 
and  into  the  bands  of  those  who  wanted  them. 

It  was  mainly  in  consequence  of  these  difficulties  that  in  almost 
every  department  of  publishing  the  number  of  books  issued  in  1916  fell 
short  of  that  issued  in  1915.  The  decline  was  least  marked  in  the 
region  of  fiction.  1636  novels  were  published  in  1916  as  against  1646 
in  191S.  History,  which  in  1916  had  shown  an  actual  increase  in  the 
nnmber  of  books  published  over  that  for  1914,  continued  to  maintain 
a  prominent  position.  Biographies  and  memoirs  fell  off  somewhat. 
Poetry  continued  to  be  produced  in  considerable  quantity.  The  slight 
effect  of  the  war  upon  the  output  of  literature  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
upwards  of  10,000  books  were  published  during  the  year,  the  figure  lieing 
very  nearly  what  it  was  for  1911.     If  the  quantity  thus  continued  to 
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maintain  a  satiafactoiy  level  the  same  perhape  can  scarcely  be  said  of 
the  quality.  The  average  novel  of  1916  seemed  to  be  distinctly  inferior 
to  that  of  preceding  years,  although  naturatty  there  were  a  few  norks 
of  remarkably  high  order.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  especially 
"  The  Brook  Eerith,"  by  Mr.  George  Moore  (T.  Werner  Laurie,  Ltd.), 
and  "  Fondie,"  by  Mr.  Edward  Booth  (Duckworth  &  Co.,  Ltd.).  Bat  in 
serious  as  well  as  in  light  literature  there  seemed  to  be  fewer  books  pub- 
lished of  permanent  importance  than  might  have  been  hoped  for.  The 
effect  of  the  war  upon  literature  did  not  appear  to  be  of  a  favourable  char- 
acter. 

The  new  proposals  announced  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  the  institu- 
tion of  Universal  National  Service  introduced  a  considerable  element  of 
doubt  as  to  the  position  likely  to  be  occupied  by  publishing  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war.  The  resources  and  machinery  of  the  trade  had 
already  been  strained  to  the  uttermost  by  the  withdrawal  of  men,  and 
it  was  felt  that  if  further  labour  was  to  be  taken  from  this  important 
industry  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  output  would  have  to  be  faced. 
The  question  thus  arose  as  to  the  d^ree  in  which  the  publication  of 
books  might  be  regarded  as  an  essential  industry,  and  one  therefore  to 
receive  special  consideration  when  the  transference  of  men  to  works  of 
national  importance  was  actually  taken  in  hand.  Amoog  all  the  intel- 
lectual classes  of  the  country  there  was  only  one  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject. We  have  referred  at  various  places  in  the  present  Annual  Rbois- 
TER  to  the  demand  so  constantly  urged  in  the  course  of  the  year  for  the 
introduction  of  more  scientific  methods  into  the  conduct  of  the  war 
and  into  our  industrial  system  at  the  end  of  the  war.  On  all  hands  it 
was  recognised  that  the  eflUciency  of  the  nation  depended  upon  its 
capacity  for  learning,  that  is  to  say,  for  acquiring  and  understanding 
the  knowledge  that  was  made  available  by  new  discoveries.  New  learn- 
ing on  a  large  scale  can  only  be  achieved  through  the  medium  of  books. 
From  the  strictly  utilitarian  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  was  argued 
that  the  efficiency  and  continued  vitality  of  the  nation  was  at  least  as 
much  dependent  upon  the  quality  and  volume  of  its  literary  output  as 
upon  any  other  single  industry.  "Knowledge  is  power,"  and  if  this 
country  was  to  secure  victory  over  its  enemies  and  to  maintain  economic 
and  industrial  supremacy  over  its  rivals  in  the  future,  the  first  and 
most  important  condition  was  that  of  bringing  the  means  of  knowledge 
within  the  reach  of  all  those  who  were  in  a  position  to  profit  by  it. 

There  were  many,  however,  who  defended  the  essential  position  of 
publishing  on  still  higher  principles.  They  pointed  out  that  the  litera- 
ture of  any  age  or  country  constituted  an  exact  index  of  the  degree  of 
civilisation  in  that  age  or  country.  Books  are  not  only  the  agency 
through  which  knowledge  is  obtained  ;  they  are  also  the  means  to  a 
still  wider  type  of  education.  They  broaden  the  mind  and  cultivate 
the  spirit  of  humanity  and  toleration  which  war  is  so  apt  to  suppress. 
They  inducC'a  solidity  and  seriousness  of  outlook  which  makes  for  mora 
strength  of  character  and  efficiency  in  all  departments  of  practical  life. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  civilisation  as  well  as  from  the  national  point 
of  view,  it  was  argued  that  any  enlightened  Qovernment,  and  more  es- 
pecially any  Government  which  was  fighting  for  the  principles  of  hu- 
manity and  freedom,  must  rank  the  publication  of  books  as  a  cardinal 
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Teature  in  the  healthy  life  of  the  nation.  "The  pen  is  mightier  than  the 
eword,"  and  it  was  held  that  in  any  far-eighted  view  of  the  situation  the 
welfare  of  the  people  depended  at  least  as  mneh  upon  the  progress  of 
knowledge  through  the  medium  of  books  accessible  to  all,  as  upon  the 
isBue  of  particular  battles  or  even  of  wars. 

Nor  was  this  view  sustained  only  among  the  academic  Bectionsof 
the  population.  Sir  Douglas  Haig  himself  eeut  a  message  from  France 
towards  the  end  of  November  on  the  inauguration  of  the  publishers' 
"Book -Fortnight,"  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that  "any  movement 
to  increase  the  circulation  of  books  has  my  whole-hearted  support." 
He  commented  on  the  estraordinary  value  of  books  to  the  men  in  the 
trenches  and  billets  and  in  hospitals,  and  he  expressed  the  hope  that 
those  at  home  would  buy  books  very  freely  and  in  increasing  numbers, 
and  having  read  them  pass  them  on  as  freely  for  circulation  among  the 
troops.  In  this  matter  therefore  military  opinion  may  be  regarded  as  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  opinion  of  those  who  were  concerned  more 
with  the  ultimate  welfare  and  efficiency  of  the  country.  Books  con- 
stituted one  of  the  few  remaining  forms  of  recreation  not  only  to  the 
soldiers  in  the  Army  but  to  the  bulk  of  the  civilian  population,  at  a  time 
when  so  many  of  their  other  normal  recreations  had  l)een  suppressed. 
In  view  of  these  considerations  the  hope  was  confidently  entertained 
that  the  unique  position  of  publishing  in  the  life  of  a  nation  could  not 
foil  to  obtain  its  proper  recognition  from  anyGovernment  which  claimed 
to  be  fighting  for  civilisation  and  enlightenment. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  some  of  the  leading  books  published 
during  the  year  :— 

I.  GeKBBAL  LtTBKATtlBK. 

British  Birds,  written  and  illustrated  by  A.  Thorburn,  F.Z.B. 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.).  The  completion  of  this  monumental  work 
on  British  Birds  is  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  publishing  dur- 
ing the  year.  In  the  Annual  Beoisteb  of  1916  we  reviewed  the  two  first 
volumes.  The  third  volume  appeared  in  the  Spring,  and  the  fourth  and 
final  volume  in  the  Autumn  of  1916.  The  coloured  plates,  which  con- 
stitute the  fundamental  interest  of  the  book,  come  entirely  up  to  the 
remarkable  level  of  achievement  attained  in  the  two  first  volumes. 
Volume  iii.  includes  the  herons  and  storks,  the  geese,  swans  and  ducks, 
the  game  birds,  and  the  rails  and  crakes,  while  the  frontispiece  is  given 
up  to  the  Great  Bustard.  The  fourth  volume  includes  the  whole  of  the 
waders,  terns,  gulls,  and  sea-birds,  the  frontispiece  containing  singularly 
beautiful  delineations  of  the  commoner  terns  of  this  country.  The 
system  pursued  in  these  two  later  volumes  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
earlier ;  that  is  to  say,  birds  that  are  closely  related  are  placed  in  con- 
junction on  one  plate,  so  that  their  differences  are  easily  discernible.  The 
great  majority  of  the  birds  are  obviously  drawn  from  life  ;  a  few  only 
have,  of  necessity,  tieen  taken  at  second-hand.  Conspicuous  among 
these  is  the  great  auk  which,  unfortunately,  no  artist  wilt  ever  again  t>e 
able  to  sketch  from  life. 

This  great  work  has  steadily  advanced  in  public  popularity  since  the 
issue  of  the  first  two  volumes  in  1916.    Its  sale,  we  believe,  has  not  been 
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leas  than  would  bare  been  expected  even  in  a  oormat  year  of  peace,  and 
the  earlier  volumes  had  to  be  reprioted  before  the  later  volamea  were 
published.  Considerable  comment  was  raised  by  the  fact  that,  notwith- 
standing the  severe  losses  inflicted  by  the  war  upon  many  classes  of  the 
community,  a  work  such  as  this  priced  at  six  guineas  should  continue  to 
sell  in  Ifti^  numbers.  It  has  to  be  observed,  however,  that  this  figure, 
though  lai^  in  itself  for  a  book,  is  singularly  small  in  view  of  the  ex- 
ceedingly high  expenses  of  production. 

Thorburn's  "  British  Birds  "  is  now,  and  is  likely  to  remain  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  the  standard  work  from  the  point  of  view  of  coloured  illus- 
trations. The  letterpress  which  accompanies  the  plates  does  not  aspire 
to  contain  anything  fresh  or  indeed  to  be  more  than  merely  explanatory 
and  subsidiary  to'the  plates,  Buch  criticism  as  has  been  directed  against 
this  work  (and  there  has  been  scarcely  any)  has  been  levelled  mainly  at 
the  exiguousnesB  of  the  letterpress,  which  certainly  is  inadequate  to  con- 
vey any  detailed  account  of  the  appearance  or  habits  of  the  birds.  From 
many  points  of  view,  however,  this  is  an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise, 
for  it  reduces  the  bulk  of  the  work  ;  and  moreover,  detailed  notes  of  the 
natural  history  of  each  bird  would  be  somewhat  out  of  place  in  a  work 
that  is  concerned  only  with  pictorial  representation.  One  point,  however, 
might  perhaps  have  been  considered  more  than  it  has.  The  ordinary  pur- 
chaser of  this  book  is  probably  more  interested  in  the  identification  of  the 
birds  he  comes  across  than  in  any  erudite  record  of  their  classification  or 
geographical  distribution.  To  such  a  reader  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
be  informed  of  the  distinctive  signs  by  which  in  practice  closely  related 
birds  can  be  recognised  from  one  another.  These  signs  often  have  no  sort 
of  biological  or  scientific  interest.  We  can  always  tell  the  cole- tit  from  the 
great-tit  by  the  white  mark  at  the  back  of  his  neck ;  we  can  tell  the  ring- 
dove from  the  rock-dove  by  the  white  band  across  his  wings.  Thus  tor 
the  average  reader  small  and  unimportant  marks  of  identification  are 
perhaps  of  greater  interest  than  the  details  which  would  be  demanded 
by  a  professional  ornithologist.  Thus,  in  the  present  volumes  a  note 
might  have  been  inserted  in  the  letterpress  to  indicate  the  methods  of 
distinguishing  the  stock-dove  from  the  rock-dove,  and  the  herring-gull 
from  the  common  gull,— details  which  would  greatly  add  to  the  utility 
of  the  book  for  the  average  uninformed  observer.  This,  however,  is  but  a 
small  point.  The  outstanding  fact  of  this  book  is,  as  we  said  last  year, 
that  it  is  a  work  less  of  the  year  than  of  the  century.  During  recent 
years  many  excellent  and  expensive  works  of  illustration  of  British  birds 
have  come  into  fashion.  AJI  these  are  now  definitely  superseded  by 
Thorburn.  It  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  any  further  competition  in 
this  sphere  for  many  years  to  come,  and  it  is  still  more  unlikely  that 
such  competition  would  have  any  chance  of  success. 

A  new  history  of  modem  Germany  is  being  written  by  Sir  Adolphus 
William  Ward  under  the  title  Oermany:  iSiS'iSpo  (Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press) ;  and  duringthe  year  the  firet  volume  of  this  work,  dealing 
with  the  period  1815-1852,  was  published.  The  book  is  one  of  the  "  Cam- 
bridge Historical  Series  ".  The  great  majority  of  the  books  on  Germany 
which  have  been  published  in  England  during  the  last  three  years  have 
been  written  with  the  object  of  proving  a  special  thesis— a  thesis  not  pre- 
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cisely  comptimeotary  to  the  Uerraaa  uatiou  ;  but  the  preseat  work  is  to 
be  plat-cdina  totally  diSerent  category.  This  is  real  history,  for  Sir  A.  W. 
Ward  is  of  course  a  real  historian.  This  first  volume  covers  the  greater 
part  of  the  life  of  that  extraordinary  cootrivauce,  the  old  German  Con- 
federation, which,  it  will  be  remembered,  existed  (with  a  revolutionary 
interval)  from  the  fall  of  Napoleon  to  the  definite  split  between  Austria 
and  Prussia  in  1866.  The  period  reviewed  is  a  less  dramatic  one  thao 
that  which  immediately  followed,  but  nevertheless  it  is  interesting  from 
several  points  of  view.  Even  an  impartial  record  such  as  this  leaves 
an  impression,  not  of  course  of  any  Satanic  wickedness  inherent  in  Ger- 
man human  nature,  but  of  certain  curious  failings  in  Qerman  mentality. 
The  old  Confederation  was  one  of  the  most  irrational  and  indefensible 
political  organisms  ever  devised  in  Europe.  The  remarkable  point  is 
that  it  should  have  been  tolerated  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers  by  one 
of  the  greatest  nations  in  the  world.  It  is  strange  that  the  Germans, 
whose  high  mental  abilities  in  some  directions  nobody  denies,  who  lead 
the  world  in  technology  and  excel  in  some  of  the  higher  branches  of 
science  (which  is  not  the  same  thing  as  technology)  and  in  some  branches 
of  philosophy,  should  nevertheless  be  a  backward  people,  nay,  a  positively 
stupid  people,  in  politics.  The  old  Confederation  was  a  federation  which 
certain  states  were  partly  within  and  partly  without.  This  was  true  of 
Austria  and  of  Prussia,  and  a  portion  of  Holland  was  also  within  the 
Confederation.  This  was  as  though  half  Canada  were  included  in  the 
British  Empire  and  the  other  half  exctaded.  The  Constitution,  if 
such  it  could  be  called,  was  full  of  anomalies  of  an  equally  extraordinary 
character.  Thus  in  the  Federal  Diet  there  was  no  attempt  to  give  the 
states  representation  in  proportion  to  their  respective  populations. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Germans  were  at  this  time,  and  still  are, 
generations  behiad  the  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  in  political  matters. 
The  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  book  is  that  dealing  with  the  great 
revolutionary  attempt  of  1848  to  realise  the  ideal  of  a  united  Liberal 
Democratic  Germany — an  attempt  whii;h  came  very  near  to  success. 
The  history  of  that  movement  always  makes  somewhat  pathetic  reading. 
Treltschke'B  History  of  Oemuny  In  the  Nineteenth  Century,  with 
appendixes,  translated  by  Eden  and  Cedar  Paul,  with  an  introduction  by 
Harbntt  Dawson.  Vol.  II.  (London  :  Jarrold  &  Sons,  Ltd.  G.  Allen  & 
Unwin,  Ltd.).  Treitschke'ssecond  volume  of  the  History  of  Germany  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  treats  chiefly  of  the  German  Federation,  the  Bel- 
gian Campaign,  the  reconstruction  of  Prussia  and  the  South  German  Con- 
stitutional Stru^le.  The  German  Federation  was  not  exactly  the  work 
of  the  reigning  Princes,  it  was,  aays  Mr.  Dawson  in  his  preface,  "the 
idea  of  Helternich  .  .  .  who  presided  over  the  Congress  and  bent  it  to 
his  will,  concerned  only  to  divide  the  States,  so  that  Austria  might  rule 
them."  The  Congress  of  Vienna  bad  introduced  many  changes  in  the 
map  of  Germany  ;  Prussia's  boundaries  had  Iwen  readjusted,  but  she 
had  not  gained  much  territory.  She  desired  to  absorb  the  whole  of 
Saxony,  but  owing  to  the  strong  opposition  of  Austria,  France,  and 
England  her  project  was  defeated.  Amidst  these  stru^les,  says 
Treitschke,  "the  re-establishment  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy  was 
effected";   bat  "the  outcome  of  the  Viennese  negotiations  was  a 
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partial  defeat  for  Prussian  policy,  for  aeither  upon  tlie  Bhioe,  our  in 
Saxony,  nor  yet  upon  the  Polish  frontier,  had  Pmsaia  completely  gained 
her  ends."  Treitschtte's  account  of  Ibe  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Belle 
Alliance— he  will  not  name  the  historic  spot  Waterloo — is  given  in 
intereeting  detail  so  far  as  the  Qerman  army  is  concerned.  Treitscbke 
blames  Wellington  bitterly  for  not  keeping  his  word  to  reinforce 
Bliicher  with  2,000  men  at  Qualre  Brae ;  and  he  subsequently  regrets 
bis  lenity  to  the  French  after  their  great  defeat;  yet  be  pays  a  fine 
tribute  to  his  military  capacity.  "  Wellington,"  he  says,  "  is  numbered 
among  those  rare  men  who,  without  creative  genius,  almost  without 
talent,  simply  by  force  of  character,  by  the  power  of  will  and  of  self- 
command,  climb  to  the  heigbts  of  historic  fame." 

After  the  collapse  of  the  "Crowned  Flebeiau,"  everywhere,  says 
Treitschke,  "there  was  an  awakening  of  Spirit  .  .  .  the  fertility  of  the 
new  generation  of  men  of  learning  seemed  inexhaustible."  Literature, 
art,  and  science  advaaced  with  giant  strides,  propelled  by  the  genius  of 
sucb  men  aa  Goethe,  Schinkel,  and  von  Humbolt.  f  n  addition  to  their 
more  erudite  works,  the  brothers  Grimm  delighted  the  world  with  their 
fairy  tales ;  as  did  the  musicians  OInck,  Haydn,  and  Mozart  by  their 
works  of  melody.  The  religious  spirit  was  also  awakened  ;  "  the  Ger- 
mans at  length  recognised  how  intimately  their  entire  civilisation  was 
linked  with  Christianity.  .  .  .  Schleirmacher  educated  a  new  school  of 
theologians  ...  to  keep  pace  with  the  young  scientific  life  of  the 
nation."  The  Catholic  Church,  like  the  Protestant,  was  afflicted  with 
the  extravagance  of  "crude  superstition."  Nevertheless,  at  this 
juncture  she  gained  sucb  converts  as  Schlosser,  Stolberg,  and  Schegal, 
The  Bundestag  began  stormily,  says  Treitschke,  "it  almost  seemed  as 
if  the  history  of  the  Germanic  Federation  was  to  t>egin  with  a  civil 
war,"  and  during  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence  it  "  succeeded  in 
bringing  to  fruition  only  one  moderately  useful  law."  In  his  chapter 
on  the  reconstruction  of  the  Prussian  States,  Treitscbke  points  out  that 
"no  other  country  of  those  days  numbered  among  its  oSlcials  such  a 
crowd  of  exceptional  men."  In  spite  of  friction  within  the  govern- 
ment "the  work  of  reorganising  the  administration  made  steady 
and  secure  progress."  The  reorganising  of  what  had  formerly  been 
Saxon  territory  was  by  far  the  greatest  difficulty.  This  chapter  goes  on 
to  deal  at  length  with  legal  and  fiscal  reforms.  With  regard  to  Free 
Trade,  Treitscbke  remarks,  that  "  the  great  free  trade  movement  of  our 
century  was  initiated  not  in  England,  but  in  Prussia."  The  forming 
of  the  South  German  Constitutions,  Wurterabei^,  Bavaria,  Nassau,  and 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  conclude  the  second  volume. 

Qermany's  Economic  Position,  and  England's  Commercial  and 
Industrial  Policy  after  the  War,  by  G.  B.  Dibblee  (published  for  the 
Central  Committee  for  National  Patriotic  Organisations,  by  William 
Heinemann).  This  admirable  volume  is  full  of  information,  essential 
to  anyone  who  wishes  to  understand  the  relative  economic  positions  of 
England  and  Germany  before  and  after  the  war.  The  author  deals 
firstly  with  the  main  factors  at  work  in  Qerman  industrial  expansion, 
and  then  with  their  methods  of  financing  industry.  The  German 
Government,  and  the  Gennan  character  which  produced  it,  are  discussed 
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io  a  luminoua  and  iDtereatiag  maaoer.  Mr.  Dibblee  then  goes  oo  to 
consider  the  question  of  free  trade  or  tariffs ;  and  expresses  the  opinion 
that  atterthewame  shall  have  a  tariff,  though  probably  not  a  Protection- 
ist cue.  As  regards  the  Paris  Economic  Conference,  Mr.  Dibbloe  per- 
ceives no  great  results  flowing  from  it ;  and  he  does  not  think  that  any 
of  the  Resolutions  passed  on  the  measures  to  be  taken  after  the  war  are 
likely  to  prove  of  much  value.  From  external  measures  of  defence,  he 
passes  to  internal  measuree  of  defence,  and  suggests  a  system  of  licenses 
for  carrying  on  trade  in  various  branches.  Finally  he  deals  with  the 
subject  of  Labour  Unrest.  On  all  these  topics  Mr.  Dibblee  writes  with 
singular  lucidity  and  freedom  from  prepossessions.  Whether  the 
reader  agrees  or  disagrees  with  the  practical  conclusions  put  forward, 
he  will  at  any  rate  feel  that  he  has  learned  much  by  the  perusal  of  this 
volume. 

Nationalltj'  as  a  Factor  In  Modern  History,  by  J.  Holland  Rose, 
Litt.D.  (Bivingtons).  In  a  aeries  of  ten  admirable  lectures,  Hr.  J. 
Holland  Rose  discusses  "the  varied  manifestations  of  Nationality 
among  the  chief  European  peoples.  It  was  reserved  for  Rousseau,"  he 
says,  "  to  set  forth  the  national  idea  with  a  force  and  cogency  which 
opened  up  a  new  era  both  in  thought  and  deed.  The  Swiss  thinker  not 
only  gave  birth  to  the  idea  of  the  Nation,  but  he  endowed  it  with  the 
strength  of  an  infant  Hercules."  In  France,  Hr.  Rose  points  out, 
Jeanne  d'Arc  is  the  first  exponent  of  the  national  idea,  which  was 
realised  in  1790.  Germany  was  greatly  stirred  by  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ;  in  that  country  the  idea  of  a  nation  was  set  forth  by  Schiller  in 
his  "  Wilhelm  Tell,"  which  work  appears  later  to  have  considerably 
influenced  Fichte's  "  Addresses  to  the  German  Nation."  When,  after 
the  popular  outbreaks  in  1848-40,  Frederick  William  IV.  promised  that 
henceforth  Prussia  would  mei^  herself  in  Germany,  "the  triumph 
over  the  Prussian  State  seemed  assured,"  but  when  the  Union  of 
Germany  was  achieved  in  1870-71 "  it  was  through  the  House  of  Hohen- 
zollem  and  the  Prussian  State."  Hr.  Rose  says  that  the  first  sign  of 
the  new  spirit  was  an  essay  on  "  Bealpolitik  "  by  Rocbau,  setting  forth 
tbenewpoliCical  materialism,  "The State  is  Power."  Treitscbke's  eager 
nationalism  led  him  to  advise  the  absorption  of  the  lesser  German  States 
by  Prussia,  including  his  own  native  Saxony  ;  they  would,  he  said,  soon 
be  greatly  benefited  by  her  rule:  an  "EinheiCsstaat "  was  required. 
Bismarck  cordially  agreed  with  his  theory  ;  Prussia  was  to  take  the  lead 
in  the  United  States,  and  what  Prussia  required  for  military  reasons, 
she  was  to  have  co&U  que  c&HU. 

In  the  "  Spanish  National  Rising"  Hr.  Rose  draws  attention  to  the 
diSeronces  between  the  German  and  Spanish  national  movements. 
Especially  interesting  is  his  chapter  on  the  *'  Awakening  of  the  Slavs," 
and  its  sequel,  "Nationalism  since  1886."  In  regard  to  the  Italian 
national  struggle,  "  Uauini,"  Hr.  Rose  writes,  "appealed  in  burning 
words  to  the  youth  of  Italy  to  raise  the  red,  white,  and  green  flog  .  .  . 
for  national  unity."  tn  mapping  out  the  boundaries  of  the  future 
Italian  State,  Ur.  Rose  points  out  "  that  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mazzini 
did  not  claim  for  Italy  the  Dalmatian  coast-line  which  he  knew  to  be 
Slavonic,  not  Italian."    Though  UazElni's  schemes  failed,  it  is  mainly 
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the  "  fAJth  aod  enthusiasm  "  which  he  kindled  Ihal  enabled  Cavour  and 
Victor  Emmanuel  to  form  the  Italy  of  to-day. 

The  ProUem  ol  the  Commonweslth,  by  L.  Curtia  (Macmillan  &  Co., 
Ltd.),  deala  with  a  queetion  which  is  of  only  less  importance  to  English- 
men than  the  European  settlement  itself.  TheCommonwealtbof  the  title 
is  that  strange  congeries  of  states  wiiich  we  call  the  British  Empire,  and 
the  problem  is  the  political  relationship  of  the  different  parts  to  one 
another.  The  glaring  anomaly  which  the  author  condemns,  and  which 
no  political  thinker  fails  to  appreciate,  is  the  difference  of  status  between 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  one  hand  and  the  four  "  Dominions  "  on 
the  other.  The  Parliament  and  Qovernment  of  the  United  Kingdom 
are  also  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  Imperial  Government  in  as  much 
as  they  alone  control  and  direct  foreign  policy,  whereas  the  Canadian 
and  Australian  Parliaments  have  no  voice  in  the  control  of  foreign 
affairs.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  being  styled  "  What 
the  Problem  la  "and  the  second"  The  Conditions  of  ita  Solution."  Mr. 
Curtia  examines  various  schemes  for  getting  rid  of  thia  anomaly,  which 
by  common  consent  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue  after  the  war,  and  he 
condemns  aa  impracticable  the  idea  of  "  an  in  and  out  "  arrangement  by 
which  Dominion  representatives  were  sent  either  to  the  British  Parlia- 
ment or  to  the  British  executive,  to  join  in  delil^erations  which  concerned 
the  Empire  as  a  whole,  but  taking  no  part  in  matters  which  concerned 
the  United  Kingdom  only.  The  author  advocates  a  fully  developed 
scheme  of  imperial  federation  ;  he  would  reduce  the  functions  of  the 
British  Parliament  to  those  of  a  Dominion  legislature,  and  would  at  the 
same  time  institute  a  truly  Imperial  Parliament,  with  an  Imperial 
Government  responsible  to  it,  thia  Imperial  Parliament  being  repre- 
sentative of  the  electorates  of  the  British  Isles  uid  of  the  four  great 
self^overning  Dominions.  The  Imperial  Parliament  would  control 
foreign  policy.  Imperial  defence,  federal  finance,  and  aleo,^this  is  a 
point  to  be  noted, — the  government  of  the  great  dependencies,  India 
and  the  Crown  Colonies.  Ur.  Curtis  considers  the  alternative  policy 
of  leaving  the  control  of  the  dependencies  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  dismisses  that  idea  aa  unworkable. 
Thua,  under  this  scheme,  the  Foreign  Ofttce,  the  Admiralty,  the  War 
Office,  (be  India  Office,  the  Colonial  Office,  and  an  Imperial  Treasury, 
would  be  responsible  to  the  new  Imperial  Parliament.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  book  is  one  that  ehould  be  studied  by  all  thoughtful  citizens  of 
all  theBritaine. 

Abraham  LIncola,  by  Lord  Charnwood  (Constable  •& Co.,  Ltd.).  Lord 
Chamwood'sbook,  with  achronological  table  and  map,  is  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  excellent  series  "  Makers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century."  Lord 
Charnwood  gives  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  Lincoln's  youth,  hie  poverty 
and  hia  stru^les  to  educate  himself  when  he  was  "  a  young  labouring 
man  with  hardly  any  schooling,  naturally  and  incurably  unconth." 
He  points  oat  that  at  first  Lincoln  "  had  remained  coldly  aloof  from 
the  Abolitionist  propaganda  when  Hernden  and  other  friends  tried  to 
interest  him  in  it,  feeling,  it  seems,  that  agitation  in  the  Free  States 
against  laws  which  existed  constitutionally  in  the  Slave  States  was  not 
only  futile  but  improper."    But  there  is  no  doubt  that  from  an  early 
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period  of  hie  political  career,  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  had  become 
an  idie  fix«.  "  The  battle  of  freedom,"  he  said,  is  to  be  fought  out  on 
principle.  Slavery  is  a  violatioD  of  eternal  right.  And  when  eventually 
the  (orcing  of  thia  principle  caused  the  Southern  States  to  rebel,  he  was 
determined  at  all  costs  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  States.  The  story 
of  Lincoln's  life,  therefore,  is  practically  a  history  of  the  great  civil  war 
which  occupied  nearly  the  whole  period  of  his  Freaidency,  the  events  of 
which  Lord  Cbamwood  relates  with  great  facility  and  interest. 

At  the  War,  by  Lord  NorthcliRe  (Hodder  A  Btonghton).  This  book 
is  published  for  the  Joint  War  Committee  of  the  British  Red  Cross 
Society,  and  the  Orderof  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  England  ;  the  profits 
arising  from  it  passing  to  the  joint  committee  of  those  Societies.  Lord 
NorthcliSe  gives  vivid  impressionist  accounteof  the  scenes  which  he  wit- 
nessed during  bis  visits  to  the  various  theatres  of  war.  Among  these 
notably  are  records  of  his  impressions  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Joffre,  and 
Cadoma.  A  singularly  interesting  account  is  given  of  some  of  the  work 
of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  by  which  Lord  Northcliffe  was 
specially  struck.  He  was  able  to  watch  parts  of  the  battle  of  Verdun  ; 
and  gives  a  gruesome  illustration  of  the  horrors  of  modem  warfare.  He 
refers  to  "the  sufferings  of  the  wounded  lying  out  through  the  long 
nightsof  icy  wind  in  the  No-Uan'sLand  between  the  lines."  .  .  .  "  It  is 
one  of  the  most  gruesome  facts  in  the  history  ol  the  War  that  the  French, 
peering  through  the  moonlight  at  what  they  thooghl  to  be  stealthily 
crawling  Qermans,  found  them  to  be  wounded  men  frozen  to  death." 
Lord  Northclifie  gives  a  particularly  full  account  of  the  Italian  fighting 
and  the  capture  of  Gorizia.  Finally  he  records  bis  impressions  while 
travelling  through  neutral  countries— Switzerland  and  Spain.  He  draws 
attention  to  the  immense  army  of  German  agents  in  Spain  ;  but  was 
favourably  impressed  by  the  attitude  of  the  Swiss,  even  in  German 
Switzerland,  towards  the  Allies.  In  these  neutral  countries  he  was 
struck  by  "  the  great  space  which  youth  occupies  in  the  social  land- 
scape ".  .  ,  "  but  it  is  a  singular  fact  that,  despite  the  presence  of  young 
men,  the  atmosphere  of  nentrality  is  depressing.  When  passports  have 
been  examined  at  the  French  Frontier  stations,  and  the  familiar  light 
blue  uniforms  once  more  preponderate,  one  will  breathe  again.  In  these 
great  days  the  breath  of  war  is  the  breath  of  life,  and  the  spirit  of 
sacrifice  is  the  spirit  of  regeneration." 

Italy  In  ttie  War,  by  Sidney  Low,  with  thirty-two  illustrations  and 
three  maps  (Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.).  One  of  the  most  interesting 
war  books  which  has  appeared  is  undoubtedly  Mr.  Sidney  Low's 
"Italy  in  the  War."  Mr.  Low  points  out  the  enormous  geographi- 
cal difBcalties  by  which  the  Italians  were  beset,  and  which  they  con- 
quered at  the  outset ;  they  were  not  daunted  by  the  "  immense  natural 
rampart  of  the  Rhaetian  and  Tyrolese  Alps,  the  Dolomites,  the  Oamia, 
the  Julian,  and  Dinaric  ranges,"  which  places  their  country  "  at  the 
mercy  of  the  invader  so  long  as  it  is  in  the  hands  of  an  armed  and  alien 
Power";  but  in  spite  of  these  strategic  disadvantages,  "the  Italian  chief 
of  the  Staff  had  no  intention  of  confining  himself  to  the  defensive,"  and 
his  prompt  action,  together  with  the  magnificent  work  of  his  Alpine 
and  other  mountain  troops,  saved  the  country  from  the  possible  fate 
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of  Belgium.  "  Cadoma,"  eayB  Mr.  Low,  "  never  lost  sight  of  hia  main 
objective,  which  was  the  road  to  Trieste;"  and  Mr.  Low  reminds  us 
that  "  Italy,  alone  among  the  Entente  Powers,  instead  of  having  to  give 
ground  to  the  invader,  began  the  war  by  seizing  certain  valuable  slices 
of  the  hostile  soil  "  which  up  to  date  she  has  been  able  to  keep.  The 
taking  of  the  Gorizia  place  d'armes  is  graphically  told.  It  was  "  one  of 
the  most  important  and  violent  onslaughts  on  fortified  positions  that 
the  European  War  has  yet  seen,"  but  the  battle  opened  the  road  to 
Trieste.  The  change  of  climate  which  the  Italian  troops  had  to  endure 
was  severe  ;  "down  on  the  Carso,"  says  Mr.  Low,  "  the  fighting  is  done 
under  a  sun  like  that  of  Africa,"  a  vast  change  from  the  Alpine  snows. 
The  chapter  on  the  Trentino  battles,  and  the  gradual  retreat  of  the 
Italians  from  their  advanced  positions,  before  their  counter-attack,  is 
intensely  interesting,  Mr.  Low'a  vivid  descriptiona  of  the  Italian  war 
area  are  delightful,  for  he  has  trodden  those  precipitous  paths  and 
glaciers  and  writes  as  one  who  knows.  Not  the  least  interesting  chapter 
in  the  book  is  the  political  one,  entitled  "  Why  Italy  is  Fighting." 

Tales  of  the  Great  War,  by  Henry  Newlxilt  (Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.).  Sir  Henry  Newbolt's  "  Tales  of  the  Great  War  "  may  have  been 
written  for  boys,  but  it  will  be  read  by  adulta  with  equal  interest  and 
pleasure.  It  begina  with  the  adventarea  of  a  subaltern,  a  boy  "  straight 
from  school  and  Oxford,"  who  is  attached  to  the  2nd  Duke  of  Cornwall's 
Light  Infantry  just  after  the  retreat  from  Mons,  and  tells  of  his  experi- 
ences at  the  now  famous  Hill  60,  and  at  the  destruction  of  Ypres.  The 
next  two  chapters  treat  of  naval  matters  including  the  battlea  of  Coronel 
and  the  Falklande.  Sir  Henry  Newbolt  relates  the  romantic  career  of 
the  Etnden  and  her  final  defeat  by  the  Australians,  with  vivid  interest. 
In  the  "  Story  of  a  General  "  he  points  out  the  wonderful  generalship  of 
Sir  Horace  Smith-Dorrien  and  the  confidence  with  which  he  inspired 
his  men  ;  and  he  relates  with  many  exciting  incidents,  how  he  saved  an 
Army,  and  the  part  he  played  in  the  battles  of  the  Maroe,  and  Aisne, 
and  in  the  struggle  for  Calais.  Sir  Henry  Newbolt  says  of  Sir  Horace 
that  be  is  a  man  who  "even  if  be  is  called  upon  to  face  some  awful 
moment  on  which  great  issues  hang,  he  will  aee  clearly,  decide  unhesitat- 
ingly, and  play  to  win."  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapter  in  the 
book  is  the  one  on  "  War  in  the  Air,"  which,  besides  t>eing  very  instruc- 
tive, gives  a  moat  interesting  account  of  the  work  done  by  our  air-men, 
anti-aircraft  guns,  etc.,  and  includes  stories  of  the  Zeppelin  raids  in 
England.  The  volume  ends  with  a  thrilling  account  of  the  battle  of 
Jutland.  The  book  is  admirably  illustrated  with  seven  coloured  plates 
and  thirty-two  illustrations  in  black-and-white  by  Norman  Wilkinson 
and  Christopher  Clark. 

The  European  Anarchy,  by  G.  Lowes  Dickinson  (Geo.  Allen  &  Unwin, 
Ltd.).  This  book  is  selected  aa  representative  of  a  small  school  of  thought 
which  found  extremely  little  following  in  the  country,  although  it  was 
understood  to  prevail  in  small  circles  at  some  of  the  Universities.  The 
general  purport  of  Mr.  Lowes  Dickinson's  argument  is  that  the  present 
calamitous  state  of  affairs  is  due  to  the  general  traditions  of  European 
Policy  rather  than  to  the  moral  obliquity  of  any  single  nation.  He  ad- 
mits indeed  that  the  Central  Powers  are  to  blame  for  the  immediate  out- 
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break  of  the  war,  but  he  holde  that  all  the  European  nations  together 
were  responsible  for  the  state  of  affairs  which  rendered  such  an  outbreak 
possible.  He  does  not  attempt  to  patliatfl  the  crime  of  Austria  in  de- 
claring war  upon  Serbia  in  July,  1914,  and  he  passes  a  very  proper  censure 
npon  Germany  for  their  backing  of  Austria  at  that  time.  Nevertheless 
he  endeavours  to  show  that  there  is  no  foundation  tor  the  belief  that 
Germany  for  a  long  period  of  years  had  been  awaiting  a  favourable  op- 
portunity for  precipitating  a  war  of  conqnest  and  aggression.  He  tries 
to  show  that  what  he  calls  the  "  European  Anarchy  "  is  characterised 
by  universal  distrust  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  he  cites  dipio- 
matic  documents  to  prove  that  Germany  was  genuinely  nervous  of  an 
attack  by  neighbouring  countries,  and  in  fact  that  the  war  was  animated 
only  by  what  she  (relieved  to  be  necessary  for  her  future  security  and 
defence. 

Mr.  Lowes  Dickinson  is  too  distinguished  a  scholar  to  be  bracketed 
with  the  class  of  propaganda  of  the  Union  of  Democratic  Control.  How- 
ever much  we  may  disagree  with  his  views,  we  are  bound  to  confess  that 
they  are  put  forward  in  a  philosophical  spirit  and  are  entitled  at  least 
to  our  respect.  We  may  indeed  almost  make  the  criticism  that  they  are 
too  philosophical.  The  origin  of  all  crime,  if  traced  back  far  enough, 
may  be  reduced  to  psychological  factors  which  arise  in  great  part  from 
social  conditions  and  environment.  In  dealing  with  human  nature, 
psychological  explanations  are  always  deeper  than  the  merely  logical ; 
and  if  we  push  our  analysis  sufficiently  far,  we  arrive  in  time  at  the 
French  proverb  "Savoir  tout  c'est  pardonner  tout."  But  it  must  be 
observed  that  this  line  of  reasoning  would  justify  all  crime  and  wrong- 
doing among  men,  and  in  fact  that  in  practical  life  we  have  to  approach 
the  subject  not  from  the  standpoint  of  pure  philosophy  but  from  that  of 
ethics. 

Mr.  Lowes  Dickinson  deals  with  the  whole  subject  from  an  altogether 
different  plane  than  that  which  forms  the  basis  of  practical  life  ;  and 
before  we  can  accept  the  views  which  he  puts  forward,  a  complete  re- 
volution would  be  required  in  all  our  existing  modes  of  thought.  We 
may  indeed  go  so  far  as  to  doubt  whether  Mr.  Lowes  Dickinson's  con- 
clusions flow  logically  from  his  philosophical  premises.  He  proposes  to 
cure  the  European  Anarchy  by  setting  up  a  National  Tribunal  which 
should  enforce  justice  between  nations  aa  it  is  already  enforced  amongst 
individuals  in  any  one  nation.  If  such  a  scheme  were  possible,  few 
people  could  doubt  its  desirability ;  but  if,  as  seems  to  be  the  case, 
wars  originate  in  the  passions  rather  than  in  the  reason  of  mankind,  it 
would  seem  doubtful  whether  a  Tribunal  which  appealed  only  to  logic 
and  reason  would  be  competent  to  restrain  the  outburst  of  those  human 
instincts  which  are  far  more  powerful  and  deeper  than  the  merely  in- 
tellectual. What  would  seem  to  be  needed,  would  be  an  altogether 
different  orientation  of  popular  feeling,  and  that  if  it  can  be  achieved 
at  all  can  certainly  not  be  achieved  by  simple  insistence  on  the  eco- 
nomic futility  of  war.  Probably  it  cannot  be  achieved  at  all,  otherwise 
than  by  the  slow  growth  of  sentiments  harmonious  to  civilisation. 
While,  therefore,  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Lowes  Dickinson's  doc- 
trines, yet  we  ore  bound  to  recognise  they  are  put  forward  with  great 
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eincerity,  and  do  even  aBsiet  towards  a  deeper  comprehension  of  the 
causes  which  underlie  the  present  recrudescence  of  barbarism. 

Essays  In  War^Tlme,  by  Havelock  Ellis  (Constable  &  Co.,  Ltd.). 
These  essays  deal  mainly  with  questions  of  declining  birth-rate,  eugenics, 
war,  and  other  fundamental  problems  of  social  life.  The  earlier  essays 
are  largely  concerned  with  philosophic  questions  about  warfare  in  general ; 
but  as  the  book  proceeds  the  subject  of  war  dies  out,  and  we  are  intro- 
duced toother  questions  of  more  omnipresent  importance.  Hr.  Have- 
lock Ellis  writes  in  a  truly  philoeophical  spirit ;  a  circumstance  that 
must  be  admitted,  although  we  may  not  infrequently  disagree  with  his 
conclusions.  Thus  when  he  regards  democracy  as  immediately  opposed 
to  militarism,  be  omits  to  point  out  that  the  period  of  greatest  militarism 
in  modem  Europe  is  precisely  coincident  with  the  period  of  most  ad- 
vanced democracy  ;  nor  does  he  oSer  any  explanation  as  to  why  the  most 
terrible  war  in  history  should  be  that  which  is  fought  by  democracies, 
rather  than  by  kings.  Perhaps  the  doctrine  most  persistently  ui^ed  in 
this  book  is  that  of  the  advantage  of  a  tow  birth-rate ;  nor  has  Mr.  Ellis 
any  difRcnity  in  showing  a  connexion  between  high  states  of  civilisation 
and  a  low  birth-rate.  His  natural  instincts  are  opposed  to  war,  and 
one  interesting  essay  is  devoted  to  the  thesis  that  wars  are  declining  in 
frequency,  though  not  in  ferocity.  He  continually  urges  the  necessity 
for  some  action  in  the  direction  of  Eugenics  ;  and  he  makes  an  excel- 
lent attempt  to  answer  some  of  the  arguments  of  the  opponents  of  Eu- 
genics^Bspecially  the  argument  that  genius  is  commonly  allied  to  some 
form  of  nervous  degeneracy,  which  might  be  stamped  out  by  eugenic 
efforts.  This  ailment  is  met  by  going  over  large  numbers  of  instances 
of  genius,  and  showing  that  in  fact  they  are  rarely  or  never  associated 
with  the  kind  of  degeneracy  which  Eugenics  aims  at  rooting-up.  On  all 
such  questions  as  this,  and  the  control  of  births  generally,  the  effects  of 
action  may  be  so  vast  and  abiding,  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
know,  before  taking  action,  exactly  what  the  result  of  the  action  will  be. 
Action  of  such  great  importance  can  only  be  based  upon  knowledge  of  a 
high  order  of  certainty.  Whether  or  not  Mr.  Ellis  is  premature  in  call- 
ing for  action,  there  is  no  doubt  that  bis  writings  are  of  real  value  in 
promoting  the  knowledge  which  seems  required. 

Enselgrnements  Psychol oglques  de  la  Querre  Europeeane,  by  Dr. 
Guetave  le  Bon  (Paris:  Flammarion).  In  this  work  M.  le  Bon  deals 
with  the  deeper  causes  of  the  war.  He  denies  that  the  present  state  of 
affairs  is  due  in  any  way  to  logic  or  to  reason,  and  he  seeks  the  true 
origins  of  the  war  in  psychological  factors.  He  is  thus  led  to  set  aside 
many  of  the  views  commonly  hold  as  to  the  motiveswhich  led  Germany 
to  break  up  the  peace  of  Europe.  Especially,  he  denies  that  the  inva- 
sion of  neighbouring  territories  waa  in  any  way  due  to  the  pressure  of  a 
rapidly  increasing  population.  He  points  out,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
extraordinary  increase  of  Qerman  industry  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  has  been  far  more  than  snfQcient  to  absorb  the  surplus  of  the 
increasing  population.  It  is  true  that  the  ultimate  causes  of  the  war 
are  certainly  psychological  rather  than  logical  or  rational ;  and  the 
emphasis  which  M.  le  Bon  lays  upon  this  truth  is  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  feature  of  his  iMok.    Among  the  other  subjects  with  which  he 
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deals  are  the  evolutioo  of  modern  Germany,  the  immediate  aa  well  as 
the  remote  cauaea  of  the  war,  the  pByehological  torcea  at  work  duriag 
battlea,  and  alao  the  psychological  foundaliona  of  the  Oerman  methods 
of  war.  He  confidently  anticipates  a  complete  victory  for  the  Allies, 
though  he  believes  that  the  end  of  the  war  will  come  not  through  the 
military  operations  but  by  the  economic  failure  of  the  Central  Powers. 
Finally,  he  urges  upon  his  countrymen  the  necessity  of  contiDuiog  (he 
fight  to  the  bitter  end  :  "  To  win  or  die,  but  never  to  yield.  Nothing 
can  reaiat  a  strong  and  continuous  will,  neither  nature  nor  man  nor  fate 
itself.  I  have  said  this  already  over  and  over  again,  and  I  now  repeat  it 
once  more. " 

The  Main  IIIubIoos  of  Pacificism,  by  G.  G.  Coultoa  (Cambridge: 
Bowes  &  Bowes),  is  described  by  the  author  as  a  criticism  ot  Mr.  Nor- 
man Angell  and  of  the  Union  of  Democratic  Control.  The  style  and 
character  of  the  book  are  joumalietic  rather  than  literary,  and  the 
author  makes  a  special  attack  upon  Mr.  Norman  Angell.  The  second 
and  smaller  part  of  the  book,  which  ia  directed  against  the  Union  of  De- 
mocratic Control,  is  written  in  a  somewhat  milder  tone.  The  author's 
own  position  on  the  queationa  of  Peace  and  War  is,  he  tells  us,  inter- 
mediate between  those  of  Pacificism  and  what  he  calls  Bernhardism  re- 
spectively, and  he  would  avoid  either  of  these  extremes,  by  instituting 
compulsory  service  in  a  democratic  citizen  army,  after  the  model  of  tbe 
Swiss  Army.  The  book  is,  however,  not  so  much  a  connected  develop- 
ment of  a  definite  thesis,  as  a  series  of  miscellaneous  criticisms  of 
theories  put  forward  by  other  writers. 

Aiistodemocracy.  From  the  Great  War  back  to  Moses,  Christ, 
and  Plato.  An  Essay,  with  Appendixes,  by  Sir  Charles  Waldstein,  M.A., 
Litt.D.  ;M.A.,L.H.D.,  Col.  Univ.,  New  York;  Ph.D.,  Heidelberg;  Hon. 
Litt.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin  (John  Murray).  Sir  Charles  Waldstein's 
essay,  "  Aristodemocracy,"  is  a  book  which  should  be  read  by  every- 
body. It  ia  a  protest  against  war  aa  the  arch-enemy  of  humanity ; 
but  Sir  Charles  wishes  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  while  hating 
war  and  loving  peace,  he  considers  it  "  not  only  right  but  our 
aacred  duty  to  fight  German  militarism  with  all  tbe  means  of  fair 
warfare  which  human  ingenuity  can  devise  and  human  courage  can 
bring  into  fight."  He  considers  that  the  United  States  have  lost 
"perhaps  the  greatest  opportunity  in  history  to  efiect  the  cause  of 
highest  good  .  .  .  and  has  confirmed  the  divorce  between  right  and 
might  for  years  to  come."  The  object  of  this  essay  is,  he  says,  to  show 
that  in  the  "absence  of  ideals  and  of  religious  faith,  truly  expressive 
of  our  best  thoughts  and  of  the  civilised  conditions  of  modern  life,  is  to 
be  found  the  real  cause  of  this  one  sudden  and  universal  crisis  in 
European  history."  Sir  Charles  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  the 
older  Qerman  Eultur  as  it  was  up  to  (he  death  of  the  late  Emperor 
Frederick.  Treitschke,  he  says,  was  "one  of  the  many  who,  since  1870, 
have  consciously  endeavoured  to  undermine  the  highest  Germanic 
spirit  of  philosophy  and  (horoughneea  in  acience,  of  purity  in  ideal 
strivings— (he  real  Eultur,  which  with  its  army  of  scholars  and  atudents, 
Germany  gave  to  the  world."  The  writings  of  such  men  as  TreKschke, 
Nietzsche  and  Bemhardi  have  done  much  to  influence  (he  morals  of 
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modern  German)',  and  Sir  Charles  maiDtains  "  tbat  of  all  the  great 
capitals  in  the  world  .  .  .  Berlin  is  the  most  patently  and  crassly  de- 
praved, and  this  depravity  is  admittedly  organised  and  recogniBable,*' 
Sir  Charles  Waldstein  suggests  that  a  cure  for  war  would  be  an  In- 
ternational Court  to  whose  judicial  enactments  the  world  should  con- 
form, and  he  adds  that  it  would  be  "  more  effective,  as  well  as  more 
economical,"  that  there  should  be  also  international  armies  and  arma- 
ments towards  which  each  State,  jjto  rata,  should  contribute  its  share, 
and  thus  enforce  the  ruling  of  the  National  Court,  and  he  points  out 
that  history  has  proved  the  truth  of  the  aphorism  "  no  right  without 
might."  Sir  Charles  insists  that  the  State  sMuld  undertake  the  moral 
education  of  the  young  and  also  of  the  adult  population.  "  The  most 
crying  need  before  us,"  he  says,  "is  the  clear  recognition  of  such  an 
expression  of  the  moral  conaciousnesB  of  the  age,  and,  without  any 
interference  with  the  established  religious  creeds  and  their  practices  as 
the  expression  of  religious  life,  to  provide  for  first,  such  an  expression 
of  our  moral  requirements,  and  secondly,  for  the  effective  dissemination 
ofcontemporary  ethics  throughout  all  layers  of  human  society."  Part  IV. 
of  the  l>ook  gives  an  "Outline  of  the  Principles  of  Contemporary  Ethics," 
and  even  hy  itself  would  form  an  excellent  work  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  seekers  after  pure  ideals. 

Christianity  and  Politics,  hy  W.  Cunningham,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of 
Ely  (John  Murray),  is  a  book  on  a  subject  which  is  of  topical  interest 
owing  to  the  striking  failure  of  Christian  Europe  to  arrive  at  a  condition 
of  brotherhood.  The  book  is  a  revised  reprint  of  the  Lowell  Lectures, 
delivered  in  the  autumn  of  iyi4,  and  these  lectures  as  originally  de- 
livered were  intended  to  deal  mainly  with  questions  of  domestic 
politics  ;  but  probably  most  readers  will  turn  first  to  an  appendix  which 
has  been  added  on  the  "  Attitude  of  the  Church  towards  War."  This 
appendix  is  largely  an  historical  thesis,  and  is  mainly  concerned  with 
controverting  what  is  called  the  Quaker  view  of  the  relations  between 
Christianity  and  War.  The  author  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  position 
of  "Conscientious  Objectors."  He  adduces  evidence  to  show  that  the 
refusal  of  many  of  the  Early  Christians  to  serve  in  the  Imperial  Army 
was  not  due  to  any  general  and  doctrinal  disapproval  of  all  war  as  such, 
but  to  objections  to  taking  the  Pagan  oaths  which  soldiers  were  re- 
quired to  swear,  and  to  the  Pagan  rites  by  which  a  military  life  was 
then  surrounded.  Moreover,  the  author  affirms  that  some  Early 
Christians  actually  did  serve  in  the  Boman  armies.  The  body  of  the 
book  expounds  the  different  opinions  held  hy  different  denominations 
of  Christians— Roman  Catholics,  Anglicans,  Presbyterians,  Indepen- 
dents, and  others — on  the  political  duties  of  a  Christian  man.  In  re- 
ference to  the  work  of  the  greatest  Christian  Church,  the  author  shows 
that  when  all  Western  Europe  possessed  a  certain  religious  unity, 
centred  in  the  Roman  Pontiff,  national  animosities  were  in  some  respects 
less  acrimonious  and  less  chaotic  than  they  have  become  since  the 
Beformation,  which  coincided  with  the  rise  of  the  cult  of  national  in- 
dependence. In  reference  to  the  political  aspects  of  the  English  Re- 
formation, Dr.  Cunningham  states  that  it  was  due  in  part  to  com- 
mercial ambitions,  the  English  deeply  resenting  the  sanction  given  by 
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the  Papacy  to  the  scheme  by  which  Spain  and  Portugal,  then  the  lead- 
ing maritime  Powers,  poBBSBBBd  colonising  and  trading  monopolies  over 
huge  regions  of  the  newly  discovered  continents. 

Epidemics  Resulting  from  Wars,  by  Dr.  Friedrich  Prinzing.  Edited 
by  Harald  Weatergaard,  Professor  of  Political  Science  in  the  University 
of  Copenhagen  (Clarendon  Press).  In  a  prefatory  note,  Mr.  John  Clark 
explains  that  the  Division  of  Economics  and  History  of  the  Oamegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace  is  organised  to  "promote  a  thorough 
and  scientific  investigation  of  thecausesandresultsof  war."  Hence  this 
volume  "  Epidemics  Besulting  from  Wars  "  has  been  produced  and  very 
ably  edited  by  Professor  Harald  Westergaard.  It  contains  most  valuable 
and  interesting  statistics  of  the  epidemics  which  have  ravished  both 
armies  and  civil  populations  from  the  Thirty  Years  War  to  the  Siege  of 
Port  Arthur  in  1904.  Dr.  Prinzing  gives  the  name  of  war  pestilences 
"only  to  those  infectious  diseases  which  in  the  course  of  centuries 
have  usually  followed  at  the  heels  of  belligerent  armies,  such  as 
typhus  fever,  bubonic  plague,  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  dysentery  and 
small-pox."  Scurvy,  he  says,  may  also  be  included  in  the  category 
of  epidemics.  Very  great  difficulties  present  themselves  in  war  times 
to  efforts  calculated  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  infectious  disease. 
"It  will  facilitate  matters  greatly,"  saya  Dr.  Prinzing,  "if  in  future 
campaigns  tlie  Red  Groaa  devotes  its  attention  not  only  to  the  care  of 
the  wounded,  but  also,  on  a  larger  scale  than  it  has  heretofore,  to  the 
prevention  of  the  outbreak  and  dissemination  of  war  pestilences." 
Apart  from  the  mortality  among  troops  caused  by  infectious  diseases. 
Dr.  Prinzing  calls  attention  "to  the  danger  to  which  the  civil  in- 
habitants of  a  country  are  exposed,  when  soldiers  return  home  after 
the  termination  of  a  campaign  in  an  infected  region."  But  the 
enormous  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  sanitation  and  hygiene  will 
doubtless  have  done  much  to  arrest  the  spread  of  epidemics  during 
this  greatest  of  all  wars  ;  for  up  to  the  present  the  only  serious  epidemic 
which  has  been  reported  is  typhus  fever  in  Serbia.  When  the  medical 
history  of  this  war  has  been  written  it  will  be  most  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  statistics  of  deaths  from  infectious  deseases  with  those  of 
this  book. 

Acrlculturv  After  the  War,  hy  A.  D.  Hall,  F.R.S.  (John  Murray). 
Mr.  Hall's  admirable  little  volume  "  Agriculture  After  the  War "  is 
written  to  emphasise  a  truth  which  has  been  brought  home  to  us 
during  the  present  war,  "  that  in  the  interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  it 
is  necessary  to  grow  at  home  a  larger  proportion  of  the  food  we  consume." 
Hr.  Hall  points  out  "that  the  land  of  the  British  Isles  is  capable  of 
much  greater  production  than  is  at  present  obtained,"  and  he  is  in- 
sistent that  more  land  should  be  put  nnder  the  plough.  For,  he  says, 
"  land  under  arable  cultivation  produces  nearly  three  times  as  much 
food  as  when  nnder  grass,  and  employs  ten  times  as  many  men."  He 
outlines  five  methods  for  obtaining  a  more  intensive  cultivation  of  the 
soil  and  providing  employment  upon  the  land.  Mr.  Hall  fully  ap- 
preciates the  difficulties  which  beset  the  land-owner  and  farmer  and 
make  him  shy  of  breaking  up  his  pasture.  "  The  commercial  success," 
he  says,  "of  any  scheme  for  the  extension  of  the  arable  area  must 
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□Itimately  depend  upon  tlie  prices  that  rnle  for  agricultural  produce 
...  if  the  State  decidee  tbat  aucb  an  increase  is  neceeeary  in  the 
interests  of  tbe  national  security,  it  may  be  driven  to  adopt  some 
system  of  bounties  or  protective  duties  in  order  to  keep  tbe  returns  of 
tbe  farmer  up  to  such  a  level  as  will  allow  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment." M.T.  Hall  bas  written  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  reclama- 
tion of  land  ;  and  has  given  many  valuable  tables  of  statistics. 

Political  and  Literary  Essays,  by  Lord  Cromer.  Third  Series. 
(Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.)  Lord  Cromer's  third  volume  of  Politi- 
cal and  Literary  EBsaya  ia  composed  of  thirty-four  reviews,  which 
have  all  appeared  before  in  various  magazines,  but  the  oppor- 
tunity of  re-reading  them  in  book  form  is  immensely  welcome. 
Two  of  them  are  on  literary  subjects  —  the  "War  Poems  of  Lord 
Curzon,"  who,  says  Lord  Cromer,  "  in  the  domain  of  literature  dis- 
plays a  courage  equal  to  that  which  full  many  a  time  he  has  shown 
in  the  field  of  politics  and  administration";  and  "A  life  of  Shakes- 
peare," by  Sir  Sidney  Lee.  Lord  Cromer  considers  that  "  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  Sir  Sidney  Lee's  work  is  that  In 
which  he  deals  with  the  sonnets."  In  his  essay  on  W.  R.  Thayer's 
book.  Lord  Cromer  points  out  how  clearly  John  Hay  saw  through  the 
German  intrigues  in  America ;  ''  I  would  rather,"  he  aaid,  "  I  think, 
be  the  dupe  of  China  than  the  chum  of  the  Kaiser."  The  essays  on 
"South  America,"  "The  Chinese  Kevolution,"  and  "Japan"  are  of 
great  interest ;  aa  is  also  an  appreciation  of  Delane  of  The  Times,  whose 
history,  says  Lord  Cromer,  "  may  in  some  respects  be  described  as  the 
history  of  backstairs  politics."  The  other  essays  are  political,  and 
most  of  them  deal  with  subjects  relating  to  the  great  war.  Lord 
Cromer  discusses  tbe  diplomacy  of  the  war,  and  the  part  played  in  it 
by  various  countries.  He  insists  that  the  teaching  of  such  writers  as 
Treitschke  and  Nietzsche  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  downfall  of 
Oermac  morals  ;  "  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  now  at  war,"  he  says, 
"  is  to  prevent  the  philosophy  of  Nietzsche  from  becoming  one  of  tbe 
main  principles  which  will  serve  to  guide  the  future  course  of  progress 
and  civilisation." 

Essays  and  Literary  Studies,  by  Stephen  Leacock  (John  Lane). 
In  this  delightful  little  volume  of  nine  essays  Mr.  Leacock  is  at  his 
best.  Three  of  the  essays,  "  The  Apology  of  a  Professor,"  "  The  Lot  of 
the  Schoolmaster,"  and  "Literature  and  Education  in  America,"  deal 
with  things  academical.  Mr.  Leacock  points  out  with  humorous  satire 
how  both  history  and  a  mercenary  age  have  abused  tbe  honourable  title 
of  professor.  "  It  is  a  notable  fact  in  the  past,"  he  saye,  "  that  ail 
persons  of  eminence  who  might  have  shed  a  lustre  upon  the  academic 
class,  are  absolved  from  the  title  of  professor,  and  the  world  at  large  is 
ignorant  that  they  ever  wore  it.  We  never  hear  of  the  author  of  'The 
Wealth  of  Nations'  as  Professor  Smith,  nor  do  we  know  the  poet  of 
'  Evangeline'  as  Professor  Longfellow.  The  word  professor  has  become 
a  generic  term,  indicating  the  assumption  of  any  form  of  dexterity,  from 
hair-cutting  to  running  the  steam  shovel  in  a  crematorium."  Mr.  Lea- 
cock tells  us  that  his  ideal  school  should  be  situated  in  some  beautiful 
spot  in  the  mountains  and  fifty  miles  from  a  moving  picture.    Asre- 
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gards  literature,  Mr.  Leacock  finds  that  tbe  cootribution  by  America  to 
tbe  world's  greateat  literature  has  been  disappointingly  small,  though  be 
conBidera  that  American  bnmonr  m^y  claim  pre-eminence.  He  devotes 
a  whole  essay  to  0.  Henry  and  his  works,  which  he  deplores  are  not 
more  widely  read  this  side  of  the  water.  There  is  an  essay  on  the 
Woman  Question,  and  one  entitled  "  Fiction  and  Reality  "  which  one 
wishes  was  longer.  The  volume  concludes  with  "A  Rehabilitation  of 
Charles  II."  Mr.  Leacock  gives  us  a  most  pleasing  plctare  of  the 
Uecrie  Monarch,  who  was  always  charming  in  spite  of  his  many  failings, 
and  who,  Mr.  Leacock  states,  ie  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  true  founder 
of  the  present  monarchy. 

On  the  Art  of  Wrltlnc  Lectures  delivered  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, 1913-14,  by  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch,  M.A. ,  Fellow  of  Jesus  Col- 
lie, King  Edward  VII.  FrofesBorof  English  Literature  (Cambridge:  at 
the  University  Press),  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch's  excellent  volume  con- 
sisting of  twelvelectures"On  the  Art  of  Writing"  will  be  invaluable  not 
only  to  students  of  the  art,  but  to  all  those  who  are  really  interested  in 
literature.  Sir  Arthur  insists  that  the  art  of  writing  should  he  practised 
with  the  purpose  of  making  it  "  appropriate,  perspicuous,  accurate,  and 
persuasive,"  and  because  "the  highest  form  of  persuasion,"  he  says, 
"  cannot  be  achieved  without  a  sense  of  beauty."  He  recommends 
students  to  practise  verse  assiduously,  and  he  points  out  that  "when 
a  nation  of  men  starts  making  literature  it  invariably  starts  on  the 
difficult  emprise  of  verse,  and  goes  on  to  prose  as  by  an  afterthought." 
There  are  two  particularly  interesting  lectures  on  the  "Capital  Difficulty 
of  Verse  "  and  the  "  Capital  DifRcnlty  of  Prose  "  ;  and  tbe  "  Interlude  : 
on  Jargon  "  is  most  instructive  ;  its  two  main  vices,  says  Sir  Arthur,  are 
"  that  it  uses  circumlocution  rather  than  short  straight  speech  .  .  . 
and  that  it  habitually  chooses  vague  woolly  abstract  nouns  rather  than 
concrete  ones."  Then  he  recommends  his  audience  to  study  next 
what  he  considers  "  stands  the  first,  or  almost  first,  secret  of  beautiful 
writing  in  English,  whether  in  prose  or  verse;  .  .  .  inter-play  of 
vowel-sounds  in  which  no  language  can  match  ours."  In  the  lecture 
"On  the  Lineage  of  English  Literature,"  Sir  Arthur  points  out  that 
except  linguistically,  our  living  Prose  and  Poetry  have  no  derivation 
from  Anglo-Saxon  Prose  or  Poetry,  but  that  Chaucer  deserves  bis  title  of 
"  Father  of  English  Poetry  "  "  because  through  Dante,  through  Boccaccio, 
through  the  lays  and  songs  of  Provence,  he  explored  back  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  opened  for  Englishmen  a  commerce  with  the  true 
intellectual  mart  of  Europe."  Sir  Arthur  recommends  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin  authors ;  but  were  he  limited  to  three  texts  on  which  to 
preach  English  Literature  he  would  "  choose  the  Bible  in  our  Authorised 
Version,  Shakespeare,  and  Homer  (though  it  were  but  a  prose  transla- 
tion)." 

Tbe  Spirit  of  Maa,  an  Anthology  in  English  and  French  from  tbe 
Philosophers  and  Poets,  made  by  the  Poet  Laureate  in  1916  (Longmans, 
Oreen  &  Co.).  This  is  a  wonderful  Anthology,  and  the  Poet  Laureate  has 
more  than  succeeded  in  taking  our  thoughts  from  the  present  gloom 
and  fixing  them  on  things  of  beauty  and  gladness.  He  bos  chosen  and 
arranged  its  passages  of  poetry  »nd  prose  according  to  his  individual 
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taete  and  on  unusual  lines,  and  has  thus  shown  us  what  a  great 
artist  in  literature  most  admires.  The  French  selections  are  o(  great 
charm  and  delicacy,  and  as  Dr.  Bridges  says  himself,  "  this  book  gains 
great  beauty  from  the  grace  and  excellence  of  the  French  items."  The 
arrangement  by  which  no  author's  name  appears  underneath  his  selection! 
but  which  with  the  aid  of  an  admirable  index  it  is  easily  found,  should 
provide,  to  those  who  wish  it,  an  exhilarating  and  delightful  exercise  in 
the  testing  of  their  literary  judgment. 

Twlllgbt  la  lUly,  by  D.  H.  Lawrence  (Duckworth  &  Co.,  Ltd.). 
This  book  is  a  book  of  travel  impressions  of  scenes  and  life  in  Northern 
Italy.  Mr.  Lawrence  knows  Italy,  and  it  is  with  a  loving  and  sympa- 
thetic pen  that  he  speaks  of  it  and  its  people.  The  book  is  written  in 
clear,  pure  language,  and  the  chapter  "  Italians  in  Exile  "  is  remarkable 
for  its  insight  and  knowledge,  and  for  its  tenderly  drawn  studies  of  the 

Highways  and  Byways  in  Qalloway  and  Canick,  by  tlie  Rev.  C.  H. 
Dick,  with  illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.). 
This  work  constitutes  an  important  addition  lo  a  series  which  has  be- 
come famous.  The  style  in  which  it  is  written  is  that  with  which 
all  lovers  of  the  country  have  become  familiar  in  the  other  volumes  of 
the  series.  The  illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson  scarcely  need  to  be 
praised.  They  would  give  the  book  a  value  and  importance  even  if 
there  were  no  letterpress  to  accompany  them.  The  written  matter  by 
Dr.  Dick  is  well  up  to  the  average  of  the  series.  The  opinion  may  in- 
deed be  held  that  it  ought  to  have  been  considerably  alxive  the  average, 
for  the  country  dealt  with  is  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  inspiring  parts 
of  Scotland,  and  an  interesting  book  upon  it  could  be  written  even  by 
a  dullard  if  he  had  the  industry  and  opportunity  to  explore  it 
thoroughly.  Hitherto  the  Highlands  of  Galloway  have  chiefly  been 
known  to  the  public  through  the  novels  of  S.  B.  Crockett,  which, 
however,  are  soon  found  to  be  geographically  inaccurate  by  anyone  who 
is  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  country.  Dr. 
Dick  is  generally  accurate.  He  has  exerted  much  industry  in  exploring 
the  least-known  comers  of  this  fascinating  country,  dealing  with  bis 
subject  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  history  and  folk-lore.  He 
has  perhaps  been  too  ready  to  accept  uncritically  the  statements  and 
legends  imparted  to  him  by  local  residents.  He  reproduces,  for  instance, 
as  though  it  were  true,  the  popular  local  belief  that  the  trout  of  Locli 
Enoch  have  no  ventral  fins.  This  circumstance  is  attributed  to  the 
hardness  of  the  granite  sand  which  forms  the  bed  of  the  Loch.  It  is 
supposed  that  trout  lying  on  the  bottom  gradually  have  their  fins  worn 
away  by  rubbing  against  the  sand,  and  it  is  even  stated  that  this  charac- 
teristic has  become  congenital,  and  that  the  young  trout  are  now  born 
without  ventral  fins.  The  whole  of  this  story  is  entirely  devoid  of 
foundation.  The  latter  part  of  it,  indeed,  constitutes  a  rank  biological 
heresy  ;  the  former  part  is  simply  not  the  case.  Dr.  Dick  afHrms  that 
the  fish  have  now  l>ecome  extinct,  but  he  knows  that  they  were  present 
in  1900.  It  would  be  interesting  if  he  had  furnished  some  evidence  for 
the  remarkable  biological  statement  which  he  reproduces.  Notwith- 
standing such  minor  errors  as  the  above,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this 
work  will  greatly  increase  the  interest  of  the  country  to  any  tourist  who 
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may  be  induced  to  vieit  tt.  It  U  to  be  expected,  indeed,  that  the  book 
in  itself  is  likely  to  attract  tourists  to  a  country  wbich  has  hitherto  1>een 
practically  free  of  thetn.  It  iB  scarcely  likely,  however,  that  more  than 
a  very  few  will  succeed  in  penetrating  into  this  region  which  is  one  of 
the  wildest  parte  of  Scotland  ;  for  there  are  no  Inns  or  Hotels  within  a 
radius  of  fifteen  miles  or  so,  from  which  even  the  outskirts  of  the 
country  can  be  approached. 

Writings  by  U  P.  Jacks.  Vol.  I.  Mad  Shepherds.  V^l.  II.  Prom 
the  Human  End.  Vol.  III.  Philosophers  In  l>ouMe  (Williams  & 
Korgate).  These  tliree  volumes  comprise  a  collection  of  essays,  many  > 
of  them  satirical  in  character,  exemplifying  by  means  of  imaginative 
stories  various  aspects  of  human  mentality.  Vol.  I.,  "  Had  Shepherds," 
approaches  most  nearly  to  the  domain  of  fiction.  It  is  largely  taken  up 
with  the  thoughts  and  doings  of  an  interesting  sliepberd-philosopher, 
named  Snarl ey  Bob  ;  two  of  the  eseays  being  entitled  "  Snarleychology," 
Theoretical  and  Practical.  The  author  is  remarkably  successful  in  his 
efforts  to  portray  character.  Vol.  II.,  "  From  the  Human  End,"  is  the 
most  serious  of  the  three  volumes.  In  the  opening  es^ay,  providing  the 
title  to  the  book,  Professor  Jacks  draws  an  antithesis  between  Science 
and  Humanity;  associating  the  former  particularly  with  Government 
and  the  latter  with  Anarchy  ;  and  reaching  the  conclusion  that  a  com- 
promise must  be  drawn.  Here,  however,  he  has  perhaps  been  somewhat 
hasty  in  his  premises.  It  is  as  incorrect  to  associate  Uorale  and 
Uovemment  with  Science  as  it  ia  to  dissociate  them  from  Humanity. 
It  is  not  true  to  say  that  "To  Science  Oovernment  is  an  idol,  nay,  a  very 
god."  No  agreement  can  be  reached  on  such  a  proposition ;  but  it  ia 
certainly  true  that  many  scientific  investigations  seem  to  militate 
strongly  against  excessive  government  of  any  kind.  Science,  pro- 
perly regarded,  is  not  a  handmaid  to  industry,  but  a  fine  art ;  and  to 
all  forms  of  fine  art,  as  such,  Oovernment  is  odious  and  morals  ir- 
relevant. Another  curious  article  in  the  same  volume  ia  that  which 
expresses  the  view  that  peacefulnessof  mind  to  the  people  at  lar^e  is  an 
accompaniment  and  consequence  of  the  war.  Vol.  III.,  "  Philosophers 
in  Trouble,"  ia  primarily  satirical.  Proceeding  again  by  the  method  of 
story -telling,  the  author  contrives  to  present  acute  criticisms  of  philo- 
sophical method.  In  such  an  undertaking,  Professor  Jacks,  as  editor  of 
the  Hibbert  Jottmal,  has  unrivalled  qualifications.  We  find  In  these 
three  voiumea  moat  of  the  high  attributes  which  we  expect  to  find  in  a 
professional  philosopher.  But  we  find  also  a  great  many  that  we  do 
not  expect :  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  an  extensive  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  a  racy  and  vigorous  literary  style.  The  work  as  a  whole 
furnishes  the  most  admirable  entertainment  for  the  leisure  hours  of 
cultivated  people.  Though  here  and  there  we  may  detect  important 
differences  of  opinion  with  the  author,  the  work  is  in  a  high  and  admir- 
able tone  from  whatever  point  of  view  it  may  be  regarded  ;  and  though 
light  in  method,  constitutes  a  real  addition  to  the  literature  of  the 
year, 

Sdentific  Papers,  by  Sir  George  Howard  Darwin,  K.C.B.,  F.R.8. 
Volume  V.  Supplementary  Volume  (Cambridge:  at  tbe  University  Presa). 
This  volume  completes  the  publication  of  Sir  Geoi^  Darwin's  Scientific 
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Papers.  It  is  edited  by  F.  J.  M.  Stratton  acd  J,  Jackson,  and  contaioa 
perhaps  more  of  general  interest  than  the  preceding  volumes.  A  frontis- 
piece conaistB  of  an  excellent  and  typical  portrait  of  Sir  Geoi^e  Darwin 
himself;  and  a  memoir  is  contributed  by  his  brother.  Sir  Francis 
Darwin.  A  very  intereeting  account  of  the  scientific  work  of  Sir  George 
is  contribnted  by  Professor  E.  W.  Brown.  The  main  part  of  the  book 
is  introduced  by  the  Inaugural  Lectnre  delivered  by  Uarwin  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1SS3  on  his  election  to  the  Plumian  Frofeesorship.  In  the 
main  he  devoted  his  remarks  to  the  question  of  matbemalical  education 
in  general,  and  to  the  position  of  mathematics  in  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity. In  the  course  of  an  argument  insisting  upon  the  necessity  for 
tidiness  in  mathematical  work,  he  threw  some  interesting  sidelights  on 
the  methods  of  distinguished  mathematicians.  Lord  Kelvin  "  works  in 
a  copy-book,  which  is  produced  at  railway  stations,  and  other  conveni- 
ently quiet  places  for  studious  pursaits.  Maxwell  worked  in  part  on  the 
backs  of  envelopes  and  loose  sheets  of  paper  crumpled  up  in  his  pocket ; 
AdEuns'  manuscript  is  as  much  a  model  of  neatness  in  mathematical 
writing  as  Poraon's  of  Greek  writing."  The  bulk  of  the  work  is  taken  up, 
however,  by  Darwin's  lectures  on  Hill's  Lunar  Theory.  The  "  Introduc- 
tion to  Dynamical  Astronomy,"  the  paper  "  On  Librating  Planets  and  on 
a  New  Family  of  Periodic  Orbits,"  and  the  address  to  the  International 
Congress  of  Mathematicians  at  Cambridge  in  1912,  make  up  the  remainder 
of  the  volume.  The  editing  and  general  get-up  of  the  work  are  fully 
worthy  of  the  great  man  of  science  whose  publications  it  enshrines. 

Patholoslcal  Lylnx,  Accusation,  and  Swindling :  a  Study  in  Forensic 
Psychology,  by  William  Healy  and  Mary  Tenney  Healy  (W.  Heinemann). 
This  volume  is  one  of  a  aeries  of  Monograph  Supplements  to  the  Jottmal 
of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology ;  its  publication  being  authorised  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology.  The  subject  of 
which  it  treats  is  that  of  Lying,  that  is  totally  disproportionate  to  any 
rational  estimate  of  the  gains  to  be  expected  from  such  a  course ;  in 
other  words,  lying  for  the  sake  of  lying,  and  consequent  upon  evil  habits 
derived  by  heredity  or  acquired  by  upbringing.  Cases  of  actual  insanity, 
however,  are  excluded.  After  a  general  introduction  to  the  subject,  and 
a  discussion  of  the  work  of  previous  writers,  the  authors  record  a  long 
series  of  actual  cases  which  were  brought  within  their  experience.  They 
then  set  forth  the  conclusions  at  which  they  have  arrived.  It  appears 
that  the  mental  characteristics  of  pathological  liars  are  above  the 
average.  According  to  Kisch,  "  tbeir  range  of  ideas  is  wide.  Their 
range  of  interests  is  wider  than  would  be  expected  from  their  grade  of 
education.  Their  perceptions  are  better  than  the  average.  They  are 
nimble  witted.  Their  oral  and  written  style  is  above  normal  in  fluency. 
They  exhibit  faultinesa  in  the  development  of  conceptions  and  judg- 
ments. Their  judgment  is  sharp  and  clear  only  as  far  as  their  own 
person  does  not  come  into  consideration."  The  authors  of  the  present 
work  find  in  common  with  previous  writers  that  "an  unusual  number 
of  the  pathological  liar  group  show  great  aptitude  for  language."  The 
work  is  to  be  warmly  welcomed  as  being  almost  the  first  study  of  the 
subject  published  in  the  English  language,  it  not  only  embodies  a 
considerable   amount  of   valuable  material,  but  is  characterised   by 
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scientific  care  in  the  framing  of  conclusions.  We  may  regret  ttie  neces- 
sity by  wbicb  the  cases  recorded  are  of  entirely  fictitious  persons ;  but 
that  circumstance  probably  does  not  seriously  detract  from  (he  scien- 
tific value  of  the  work. 

The  Individual  Delinquent ;  a  Textbook  of  DiagnoBis  and  Prognosis  for 
all  Concerned  in  UnderstandingOSenders,  by  William  Healy(W.  Heine- 
mann).  This  bulky  volume  deals  with  the  whole  problem  of  crime  from 
a  practical  point  of  view.  Like  the  volume  reviewed  above,  a  great 
part  of  it  is  devoted  to  accounts  of  actual  cases  ;  and  this  we  may 
perhaps  regard  as  the  moat  valuable  part  of  the  work.  They  deal  for 
the  most  part  with  youthful  recidivists,  in  the  study  of  whom  Dr.  Healy 
considers  the  crux  of  the  problem  to  consist.  The  special  purpose  of 
the  book  is  to  discover  suitable  methods  of  dealing  with  criminals  iu 
practice.  Yet  his  conclusions  on  this  subject  are  scarcely  of  a  very 
definite  character.  He  does  not  exclude  retribution  from  among  the 
proper  objects  of  punishment ;  but  insists  as  a  main  factor  that  the 
same  treatment  cannot  be  applied  to  all.  Individuals  vary  indefinitely  ; 
and  the  treatment  accorded  to  them  should  be  similarly  variable.  He 
discards,  of  course,  the  old  doctrine  that  crime  indicates  congenital 
abnormality;  he  emphasises  the  causative  importance  of  alcohol; 
and  he  lays  down  the  general  principle  that  the  treatment  of  oSeudere 
should  be  such  as  to  improve,  and  not  to  degrade  them.  He  names 
physical  condition  as  an  interesting  and  important  factor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  crime  ;  and  insists  therefore  that  the  bodily  state  of  all 
offenders  should  be  examined,  and  that  all  forms  of  disease  or  mal- 
formation should  as  far  as  possible  be  removed.  More  important  still 
he  considers  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  institntions  in  which  de- 
linquents are  detained.  Such  problems  are  of  course  among  the  most 
difficult  that  humanity  has  to  solve,  being  dependent  on  deep  insight 
and  knowledge  among  those  in  responsible  authority.  The  book  at  all 
events  is  a  very  important  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  an  all  but 
insoluble  problem. 

In  Far  North-Eut  Siberia,  by  I.  W.  Shklovsky  ("  Dioneo  "),  trans- 
lated by  L.  Edwards  and  Z.  Shklovsky  (Macmillan  A  Co.,  Ltd.).  This  is 
one  of  the  best  books  of  (ravel  published  in  the  course  of  the  year.  It 
is  noticeable  that  works  of  (his  character  were  fewer  than  usual  in  a 
normal  year,  and  that  less  interest  appeared  to  be  taken  in  them  by 
the  public.  Doubtless  the  demand  for  excitement  and  adventure  was 
adequately  met  by  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  various  battles  of  the 
war.  The  present  book  is  largely  devoted  to  the  peoples  dwelling  in 
the  region  dealt  with.  The  author  gives  an  account  of  their  habits 
and  mode  of  life,  which  indeed  appear  to  be  on  as  low  a  grade  as  exists 
on  any  part  of  (he  earth's  surface.  He  b^ins  with  an  account  of  the 
Kolyma  district,  then  describes  a  Yakutian  wedding,  goes  down  the 
Kolyma  and  arrives  at  Nijue  Kolymsk.  He  then  visited  the  Chooktchi, 
and  subsequently  devotes  a  chapter  to  Yakutsk.  A.  considerable  part  of 
the  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  the  illustrations;  among  which  may  be 
specially  singled  out  the  reproductions  of  drawings  made  by  Chooktchi. 
The  book  is  well  translated ;  and  furnishes  a  very  readable  account  in 
popular  form  of  little-known  but  interesting  peoples. 
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Raymond  or  Life  and  Death,  by  Sir  Oliver  J.  Lodge  (Methuen  &  Co , 
Ltd.).  This  book  is  one  of  the  most  surprising  inatauceB  of  epirituai  cre- 
dulity published  during  the  couree  of  the  year.  The  subject  of  the  book 
is  the  Bon  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  who  was  killed  io  the  war;  and  with  whom 
Sir  Oliver  believes  he  has  had  subsequent  com  muni  cat  ion  through  the 
agency  of  mediums.  A  large  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  records 
of  the  various  sittings  at  which  communications  were  supposed  to  be 
held  with  Raymond  in  the  other  world.  Although  the  information  re- 
tailed by  the  various  mediums  seems  not  infrequently  to  have  been 
erroneous,  there  are  instances  in  which  its  accuracy  is  difficult  to  account 
for,  except  on  one  or  other  of  various  hypotheses,  such  as  unusual 
coincidence,  fraud,  happy  guesswork,  etc.  When  all  these  possibilities 
have  been  ruled  out,  then  the  incidents  io  question  might  perhaps  rank 
as  some  sort  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  reality  of  communications 
between  living  and  dead.  But  Sir  Oliver  makes  no  attempt  to  rule  out 
these  other  hypotheses,  any  one  of  which  is  far  more  probable  than  the 
conclusion  which  he  prefers  to  draw  himself.  In  addition  to  the  re- 
ports of  lianceB,  Sir  Oliver  attacks  the  modern  theories  of  scientific 
materialism  ;  and  exhibits  his  well-known  bias  towards  a  spiritualistic 
system  of  philosophy.  The  book  apparently  has  already  had  a  wide 
influence  among  persons  who  are  ignorant  of  the  methods  of  science 
and  the  rules  of  evidence.  The  main  cause  for  this  is  that  the  great 
majority  of  men  desire  to  believe  doctrines  such  as  those  upheld  by 
Sir  Oliver.  They  are  restrained  only  by  the  knowledge  that  science 
will  not  permit  of  such  belief.  When  therefore  a  man  of  science  comes 
forward  and  himself  advocates  the  l>elief,  men  no  longer  fee!  that  the 
barrier  of  scientific  authority  is  against  them  ;  they  become  free  once 
more  to  believe  whatever  gratifies  their  inborn  sentiments.  Hence 
arises  the  popularity  of  works  such  as  the  present ;  hence  also  arises 
the  unpopularity  of  nearly  every  philosophic  step  forward  taken  by 
science.  It  is  fortunate  for  Sir  Oliver's  fame  that  his  doctrines  are  those 
most  harmonious  to  the  primitive  human  emotions;  for  were  he  to 
present  doctrines  unpleasant  to  humanity  on  evidence  so  frail  as  this, 
we  fear  that  his  writings  would  be  condemned  to  a  permanent  obscurity. 

More  MlDor  Horrora,  by  A.  E.  Shipley,  F.R.8.  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.). 
This  work  is  a  sequel  to  *'  The  Minor  Horrors  of  War  "  published  by  Dr. 
Shipley  the  preceding  year  [v.  Ahndal  Reoisteb,  1916].  It  deals  with 
a  few  of  the  minor  pests  of  the  battleships  and  trenches,  not  mentioned 
in  the  earlier  volume.  Among  these  is  the  cockroach,  l>etter  known  in 
the  Navy  than  the  Army.  The  first  well-known  cockroach  to  arrive  in 
England  was  the  comnaon  one,  Periplaneta  orientalit,  which  is  ftrst 
mentioned  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  living  in  England;  hut  two' 
other  species  have  now  become  established:  Periplaneta  americana, 
and  Periplaneta  germaniea.  Nevertheless  the  earlier  arrival  remains 
predominant.  In  all,  ten  species  of  Blattodea  are  said  to  be  resident  in 
Britain.  Dr.  Shipley  describes  the  anatomy  and  natural  history  of  these 
insects,  in  the  manner  adopted  in  his  former  volume.  The  longest  ac- 
count of  any  one  animal,  however,  is  that  of  the  mosquito,  and  its  instru- 
mentality in  producing  malaria  and  yellow-fever.  The  Bot-fly,  the 
Biscuit- weevil,  the  Fig-moth,  and  the  Stable-fly,   are  also  described. 
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Dr.  Shipley  finally  devotes  two  useful  chspterB  to  rate  and  the  field, 
mouse.  The  oTemheltning  majority  of  rats  fall  under  the  tvro  species 
Mui  ratlut,  the  black  rat,  and  Mtu  decvmanus,  the  brown  rat.  Tbe 
original  home  of  both  is  said  to  be  Mongolia;  the  black  rat  was  the 
earliest  to  arrive  in  England,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  be  referred 
to  in  literature  before  the  sixteenth  century.  The  brown  rat  ie  sup- 
posed to  have  arrived  about  1730,  and  now  tends  to  drive  out  its  pre- 
decessor. The  main  importance  of  rats,  from  the  human  point  of  view, 
is  of  course  their  instrumentality  in  the  spread  of  bubonic  plague. 
As  before  Dr.  Shipley  has  written  an  interesting  and  in  forming  volume, 
relieved  by  frequent  humour  and  a  good  style. 

II,    Fiction. 

Aadrocles  and  the  Lion,  Overruled,  Pycmallon,  by  Bernard  Shaw  (On- 
stable  &  Co.,  Ltd.).  Tbe  bulk  of  this  volume  is  taken  up,  not  by  the  plays 
whose  names  it  bears,  but  by  the  Prefaces  to  them,  which  are  now  pub- 
lished for  tbe  first  time.  By  far  the  longest  of  these  Is  the  Preface  to 
"  Androcles  and  the  Lion,"  occupying  108  pages.  In  the  course  of  this 
brilliant  piece  of  writing,  Mr,  Shaw  runs  over  the  main  incidents  of  the 
four  Qospela,  looking  at  them  and  at  the  life  of  Christ  from  a  wholly 
secular  point  of  view.  He  endeavours  to  show  firstly  that  the  actual 
conduct  of  mankind  is  totally  incompatible  with  the  teaching  of  Christ, 
and  with  the  religion  which  they  profess.  He  then  represents  his  own 
socialistic  views  as  being  mainly  in  harmony  with  that  teaching.  Mr. 
Shaw  writes  with  a  freedom  which  might  well  give  offence  to  many  of 
those  whose  opinions  differ  from  his  own.  It  is  impossible  to  mistake, 
however,  under  the  bitter  satire  in  which  he  clothes  his  ailment,  an 
intense  seriausneBs  and  conviction  which,  when  backed  by  great  know- 
ledge and  great  ability,  must  always  command  the  respect  of  opponents. 
Fortunately  Mr.  Shaw  refrains  from  any  reference  to  the  national  events 
of  the  present  time ;  and  it  is  permissible,  while  disagreeing  with  bis 
conclusions,  to  admire  bis  courage  and  openness  in  stating  them.  The 
Preface  to  "  Overruled  "  deals  once  again  with  the  problem  of  marriage. 
We  cannot  think  that  Mr.  Shaw  haa  succeeded  in  realising  all  the  diffi- 
culties and  obstacles  in  the  way  ofachange  in  our  marriage  institutions. 
Nevertheless  his  free  discussion  of  the  subject  may  lead  to  a  result 
scarcely  less  important  than  the  knowledge  of  what  is  truth  :  namely,  the 
knowledge  of  what  is  error. 

niot  and  Other  Stories,  by  Harry  Plunket  Greene.  Illustrated  by 
H.  J.  Ford  (Macmillan  &,  Co.,  Ltd.).  This  is  a  volume  of  stories  nominally 
intended  for  older  children,  written  by  Mr.  Plunket  Qreene,  whose 
name  is  already  universally  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  the  smallest 
interest  in  music  Hr.  Qreene  here  departs  from  the  sphere  in  which 
he  has  become  known  to  the  public,  and  enters  upon  a  new  sphere  with 
a  success  that  is  unqualified  and  remarkable.  Although  intended  for 
boys,  the  book  is  at  least  equally  auitable  and  equally  charming  to  the 
adult  mind.  There  runs  through  it  a  strong  vein  of  British  health  and 
vigour,  which  is  bound  to  appeal  to  every  one  who  has  succeeded  in 
retaining  in  an  artificial  age  the  virtues  of  natural  simplicity  and  whole- 
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someneBs.  The  first  story  ie  that  ot  a  dog  named  Pilot,  and  of  liiB 
various  exploits  in  poaching  and  other  oSeaceB  which  on  many  occaeions 
nearly  cost  him  his  life.  The  second  story  entitled  "  Bluebells  "  relates 
the  dreams  of  a  little  girl  who  is  stranded  in  Eew  Gardens  for  a  night. 
This  very  charming  story  is  perhaps  from  the  literary  point  of  view  the 
most  meritorious  of  the  collection.  It  belongs  to  theclassof  writing  that 
can  be  produced  only  by  a  genuine  artist.  The  next  story  named  "  The 
Pariah  "  records  the  mischievous  doings  and  propensities  of  a  little  boy, 
his  various  conflicts  with  the  servants,  keepers,  and  other  members  of 
the  household,  and  the  ruses  which  he  adopted  to  get  the  upper  hand  of 
all  those  whom  he  amiably  regarded  as  his  natural  euemiBS.  Notwith- 
standing the  tricks  which  he  played  npon  them,  we  can  well  understand 
that  when  he  was  sent  to  school  some  of  bis  victims  "cried  all  day 
long,"  while  others  "  were  bo  cross  that  nobody  could  speak  to  them  for 
weeks."  The  other  stories  in  the  book  are  of  the  same  nature.  Mr. 
Plunket  Greene  has  succeeded  with  this  work  in  establishing  for  himself 
a  literary  reputation  which  many  professional  literary  people  may  envy. 
He  proves  incidentally  the  truth  of  the  saying  that  there  is  but  one  form 
of  art,  and  that  any  bom  artist  cannot  produce  inferior  work  even 
when  he  travels  into  a  new  sphere.  The  charm  of  the  book  is  sub- 
stantially enhanced  by  the  fine  illustrations  of  Mr.  Henry  Ford.  They 
are  indeed  ot  somewhat  difierent  character  from  those  by  which  he 
is  chiefly  known  in  the  Fairy  books  of  Andrew  Lang ;  for  Mr.  Ford 
has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Oreene's  conceptions  in  a  way  that 
few  artists  could.  The  book  constitutes  one  of  the  most  successful 
publications  of  the  Christmas  season,  nor  could  there  be  any  more 
suitable  present,  not  only  for  boys  and  girls  but  also  for  grown-up 
people. 

A  areat  Success,  by  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  (Smith,  Elder  A.  Co.). 
This  new  novel  of  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward's  is  a  story  ot  the  great  social 
success  which  a  literary  man  of  distinction  can  achieve  in  a  short  time 
when  a  certain  section  of  the  public  is  interested.  Arthur  Meadows,  a 
lecturer,  has  suddenly  become  famous,  and  his  lectures  on  eminent  men 
had  begun  to  draw  immense  crowds.  His  third  lecture  had  been 
listened  to  by  Cabinet  Ministers  and  many  people  ot  distinction,  and 
applications  for  the  coming  lectnres  were  arriving  by  every  post ;  also 
invitations  to  dinner  and  to  week-end  parties  were  becoming  numerous. 
Arthur  Meadows  and  his  wife  Doris  were  young  married  people,  who  up 
to  this  time  had  lived  quietly  and  happily,  if  rather  frugally  in  their 
small  house  at  Kensington.  An  invitation  had  just  arrived  from  Lady 
Dunstable  asking  them  to  spend  a  week-end  at  Crosby  Ledgers,  which 
caused  Doris  great  uneasiness  for  several  reasons.  However,  they  de- 
cided to  go.  Lady  Dunstable  had  a  reputation  for  knowing  something 
about  everything,  and  for  cultivating  all  celebrities :  and  as  Arthur 
Meadows  had  attained  to  that  distinction  he  was  welcomed  with  great 
effusion.  Lord  Dunstable  was  a  kindly  man  who  had  allowed  his  wife 
to  absorb  him  ;  but  be  still  was  the  authoritative  spirit  in  his  own  house. 
Tbeir  only  eon  was  an  unsatisfactory  youth  of  twenty-two,  quite  in- 
curably empty  and  idle,  and  who  was  seldom  to  be  seen  under  hie 
parents' roof.    Lady  Dunstable  was  bitterly  and  sadly  disappointed  in  her 
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son,  but  the  son  confessed  that  biB  mother  terrified  him.  Ttie  house- 
party  on  thia  occasion  consisted  mostly  of  politiciana  and  literary  people. 
Lady  Dnnetable  was  the  centre  of  everything;  her  political  Icnowledge 
was  astonishing ;  conversation  turned  on  Arthur's  lectures  and  Lady  Dun- 
stable attacked  him  on  several  points,  but  he  was  able  to  defend  himself 
efiectually  ;  he  was  evidently  on  his  trial,  and  the  great  lady  was  testing 
him  to  see  if  he  was  "  worthy  of  ber  inner  circle."  Arthur  was  in  great 
spirits  and  admired  Lady  Dunstable  immensely.  Doris  was  clearly  not  to 
be  one  of  the  favoured  of  Lady  Dunstable's  guests,  but  Arthur  evidently 
proved  himself  worthy,  and  they  were  invited  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with 
the  Dunstables  in  Scotland  in  August.  When  August  arrived  Arthur 
goes  alone  and  Doris  stays  at  home,  excusing  herself  on  the  plea  that  her 
dravring  engagements  keep  her  in  town.  She  worked  at  her  uncle's 
studio  in  Campden  Hill,  and  whilst  there  one  day  a  model  arrived  for  her 
uncle's  work.  She  was  a  most  vuigarand  coarse  woman,  but  she  was  ac- 
companied by  a  young  man  whom  Doris  found  out  to  be  young  Dunstable. 
The  model  boasted  that  young  Dunstable  was  shortly  going  to  marry  her 
before  his  parentscouid  know  anything  about  it.  At  tbe  studio  there  was 
also  a  young  girl  whose  late  father,  a  clergyman,  had  held  a  living  on 
Lord  Dunstable's  eetata  She  called  to  see  Doris  and  begged  her  to  tell 
Dunstable's  parents  of  his  dilemma.  Dons  does  not  in  tbe  least  wish 
to  interfere;  but  a  disgraceful  incident  occurs  in  the  studio  which 
induces  her  to  speak  to  the  young  man.  Young  Dunstable  feels  it  is  his 
duty  to  keep  his  promise  to  the  woman,  but  be  said  be  would  separate 
from  her  immediately  he  married.  On  reaching  home  Doris  makes  a 
discovery  which  changed  her  outlook,  and  she  decides  to  go  at  once  to 
Scotland  to  warn  Lord  and  Lady  Dunstable  of  their  son's  danger. 
Meanwhile  Arthur  had  begun  to  tire  of  hia  hostess's  dictatorial  ways 
and  she  had  begun  to  be  disappointed  in  him,  and  so  when  Doris  ar- 
rives suddenly  nt  the  great  house  it  is  with  mixed  feelings  of  pleasure 
and  alarm  that  Arthur  welcomes  her.  Lady  Dunstable  receives  Doris 
with  great  coolness,  but  her  attitude  soon  changes  when  Doris  makes 
clear  to  her  the  necessity  of  acting  at  once  on  her  son's  behalf.  For- 
tunately the  affair  is  arranged  quite  satisfactorily  for  all  parties,  and 
when  Arthur  questions  Doris  as  to  her  motive  for  her  generous  action  he 
is  told  of  her  secret  and  understands  at  once. 

This  ia  the  type  of  story  which  no  one  but  Hre.  Humphrey  Ward 
could  treat  with  such  perfection. 

David  BUdze,  by  E.  F.  Benson  (Hodder  &  Stoughton),  is  a  school  story, 
and  tbe  opening  chapter  finds  David  Blaize,  the  hero,  a  good-looking, 
cheerful,  bright  boy,  at  tbe  Helmsworth  Preparatory  School,  with  his 
pets,  the  stag-beetles,  bis  games,  and  "  Bags,"  his  faithful  friend  and  ad- 
mirer. David  is  at  last  put  into  the  cricket  eleven  and  at  tbe  great  event 
of  tbe  year— the  match  against  Eagles  School — his  father,  an  Archdeacon, 
decides  to  come  down  to  watch  tbe  match.  Poor  David  has  memories 
of  his  father's  last  visit  and  is  much  alarmed.  The  Archdeacon  knows 
nothing  about  cricket  and  cares  less,  and  his  remark,  "  Well  hit,  David  " — 
" Christian  names  at  Helmsworth  were  hidden  secrets"— was  almost 
disastrous  to  David's  playing,  but  the  faithful  "  Bags  "  interferes  and  tbe 
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day  ends  happily  for  David,  David  passes  on  to  the  public  school  at 
Marchester  where  his  preconceived  notions  of  the  correct  thing  are  all 
dispelled  by  Hughes.  David  soon  falls  into  the  school  routine,  and  his 
hero-worship  of  Maddox,  and  in  turn  Jevona'  worship  of  David,  with 
the  friendship  of  "  Bags  "  always  at  hand,  gives  a  picture  of  public  school 
life  which  is  almost  perfection.  David  has  his  love  aSair  too,  but  it 
is  of  short  duration  and  does  not  hurt  very  much.  At  the  end,  as  is 
inevitable,  David  performs  a  heroic  act,  but  happily  he  puUa  through. 
This  is  a  very  fine  story ;  nothing  in  the  life  of  a  schoolboy  is  omitted. 
The  incident  with  David  and  Maddoic  is  delicately  handled  and  plainly 
told.  The  atmosphere  of  both  private  and  public  schools  is  strikingly 
indicated. 

Mrs.  Balfamet  by  Gertrude  Atherton  (John  Murray).  Mrs.  Atherton's 
new  story  is  laid  in  New  England  at  the  provincial  town  of  Elsinore, 
which  is  within  easy  reach  of  New  York.  When  the  story  opens  Mrs. 
Balfame,  the  leader  of  Elsinore  Society  and  President  of  the  Friday 
Club,  has  decided  that  she  can  no  longer  live  with  her  unrefined,  un- 
cultivated husband,  and  eo  has  decided  to  murder  him.  She  would  have 
divorced  him  but  that  this  would  absolutely  prevent  her  from  being  the 
leader  of  puritanical  Elsinore  Society.  Mrs.  Balfame  resolved  to  com- 
mit the  murder  by  inoculating  him  with  the  germs  of  a  deadly  disease. 
Her  devoted  friend  and  admirer  Dr.  Anna  Steuer  had  talked  one  day  to 
heron  the  subject,  and  one  evening  whilst  at  tea  with  Dr.  Anna  she  was 
able  to  steal  that  "  vial  of  furtive  poison "  from  a  cupboard  in  Dr. 
Anna's  room.  On  her  way  home  from  her  friend's  house  she  met  her 
husband's  lawyer— Dwight  Rush — who  had  long  admired  her,  for  she 
was  a  very  beautiful  and  fascinating  woman,  and  who  said  to  her  on 
this  occasion,  "  I  want  you  to  divorce  Dave  Balfame  and  marry  me." 
She  was  shocked  at  the  suggBstion  and  gave  him  no  encouragement. 
Some  time  afterwards  when  Mrs.  Balfame  was  at  a  card  party  at  the 
County  Club  her  husband  suddenly  appeared  and  created  a  disturbance 
and  disgraced  himself  before  all  the  company.  The  sympathies  of  the 
whole  assembly  were  with  Mrs.  Balfame,  and  every  one  wondered  how 
such  a  gifted  woman  could  put  up  with  such  a  brute.  This  last  insult  de- 
cided her  to  act  at  once,  and  she  made  all  her  preparations  carefully  and 
waited;  just  before  it  was  time  for  her  husband  to  arrive,  on  looking  out 
of  the  window  she  saw  a  figure  moving  in  her  garden  ;  she  hastily  put 
on  her  coat,  transferred  her  pistol  from  the  table  drawer  to  a  pocket  and 
arrived  in  the  garden.  Suddenly  she  heard  her  husband's  voice  and 
then  she  saw  the  shadow  of  the  unknown  person  dodge  behind  a  tree. 
The  next  thing  she  heard  was  a  sharp  report  and  then  a  groan  from  David 
Balfame  ;  she  did  not  stop  to  think,  but  the  next  thing  she  remembered 
was  that  she  was  in  the  kitchen  closing  the  door  behind  her.  David 
Balfame  had  been  fatally  shot.  The  whole  of  Elsinore  Society  was  in  a 
state  of  intense  excitement,  and  the  question  of  who  shot  David  Balfame 
bad  to  be  answered.  Mrs.  Balfame  was  above  suspicion  and  every  kind 
of  person  was  accused  before  her,  but  certain  events  had  to  be  explained 
which  looked  black  against  her,  and  during  her  "  trial  by  newspaper  " 
she  came  out  very  badly.  Dwigbt  Rush  helped  her  bravely,  but  her 
cold-blooded  nature  seemed  to  quench  the  love  he  had  felt  formerly  for 
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her.  The  trial  progressed  slowly  with  all  the  usual  Ameiican  legal  for- 
malities. Society  thought  of  nothing  else,  opiuions  were  divided,  some 
saying  it  was  she  and  some  not ;  the  day  of  the  trial  came  and  the  ver- 
dict was  awaited  with  feverish  aoMiety  by  every  one,  when  a  moBt  unex- 
pected event  happened  and  a  coafesBioD  from  the  real  murderer  was 
read  out  in  court  by  Mr.  Kusb.  It  was  an  intensely  dramatic  moment ; 
and  thus  was  ended  abruptly  one  of  the  most  exciting  cases  that  EUinore 
was  ever  likely  to  know.  The  devotion  of  that  one  faithful  soul  altered 
Mrs.  Balfame's  outlook  on  life  entirely,  and  made  of  her  less  of  a  statue 
and  a  possessor  of  S  heart.  She  gave  up  Bush,  and  thus  Alys  Crumley 
and  he,  we  hope,  were  able  to  have  their  heart's  desire.  This  is  a  moat 
exciting  story,  and  the  incidents  of  the  murder  are  told  with  such  a 
clever  air  of  mystery  that  one  is  absolutely  unable  to  guess  who  the  real 
murderer  is.  No  less  interesting  than  the  excitement  is  the  state  of 
society  which  one  finds  at  this  provincial  town  so  near  New  York  which 
Mrs.  AthertoQ  has  shown  with  such  skill. 

The  Utile  Lady  of  the  Bis  House,  by  Jack  London  (Uills  &  Boon). 
Dick  Forrest  owns  a  vast  estate  in  California,  and  ae  he  stands  for 
efficiency,  every  acre  of  that  land  produces  its  utmost.  When  the  story 
opens  Dick  is  living  in  the  Big  House  on  the  estate  with  his  wife  Paula, 
who  is  the  Little  Lady.  The  house  and  all  its  arrangements  are  on  a 
grand  scale,  with  its  music  rooms  and  swimming  tanks  ;  everything  is 
worked  by  rule,  the  house  like  the  estate  gives  the  greatest  amount  of 
comfort  and  pleasure  that  is  possible.  Dick's  father  died  when  the  boy 
was  quite  young  and  left  him  the  possessor  of  enormous  wealth.  The  boy 
at  once  threw  off  the  yoke  of  his  guardians  and  travelled  quite  alone,  and 
afterwards  arranged  his  education  on  original  Hues.  Dick  brought  Paula 
home  as  his  wife  from  his  travels,  and  the  two  lived  together  in  perfect 
happiness.  There  is  always  plenty  of  company  in  the  house,  young  girls 
and  young  men  with  their  never-ending  fun  ;  and  on  the  estate  philo- 
sophers live  whose  discussions  on  highly  philosophic  subjects  and  whose 
lively  wit  make  pleasant  meetings.  Paula  is  very  beautiful  and  gifted, 
and  Dick  is  always  anxious  to  show  off  her  accomplishments  to  all  his 
guests.  Happy  bright  young  girls  are  always  with  them,  but  Paula  out* 
shines  them  all,  and  every  one  is  in  love  with  her  and  Dick  is  happy  in 
the  thought.  One  day  a  new  visitor  arrives,  handsome  and  strong,  a 
friend  of  Dick's — Evan  Graham.  Paula  is  attracted  by  him  as  she  has 
never  been  to  anyone  else,  and  a  story  in  which  he  swam  forty-five 
miles  in  forty-five  hours  with  a  Polynesian  Queen  whom  he  afterwards 
married,  moved  her  romantic  spirit  enormously.  Dick  seems  to  get 
more  and  more  engrossed  with  his  work,  and  these  two  people  are  thrown 
together  a  great  deal ;  the  inevitable  thing  happens,  and  they  are  in  love 
with  each  other.  When  Dick  mokes  the  discovery  he  is  heartbroken, 
but  is  resolved  to  treat  the  matter  philosophically.  He  questions  Paula 
and  then  makes  her  decide  between  them.  She  loves  them  both  and  it 
is  hard  to  choose  ;  but  she  makes  her  decision  in  her  own  original  way 
and  the  problem  is  salved.  This  is  a  beautiful  story  set  in  beautiful 
and  unusual  surroundings.  The  characters  are  drawn  with  great  insight 
and  power,  and  Dick  Forrest,  with  bis  many  and  robust  characteristics, 
is  a  most  lovable  hero. 
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These  Twain,  bv  Arnold  Bennett  (Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd.),  is  the  third 
nnd  last  of  the  trilogy  of  which  CInyhanger  tind  Hilda  Leseways  are  tho 
other  two.  In  thia  book  Hilda  and  Edwin  Clayhanger  are  m&rried,  and 
are  living  at  Bleakridge,  in  the  house  where  Edwin  had  lived  with  his 
father  and  his  dieter  Maggie.  Hilda's  son  George  ie  living  with  them  ; 
Edwin  and  Hilda  have  been  married  a  tew  months  and  the  story  opens 
on  the  occasion  of  the  first  "  At  Home."  The  usnal  relatives  are  there 
and  most  of  the  old  friends,  including  Janet  Orgreave.  Terliua  Ingpen, 
a  new  friend,  arrives,  and  makea  himself  agreeable  with  his  muaic,  and 
the  evening  ends  by  Hilda  deciding  to  have  a  musical  evening  every 
fortnight.  Hilda  had  been  a  great  aucceaa  as  a  hostess,  and  Edwin 
liked  himself  in  his  new  r6le  as  host.  Edwin  was  very  happy  this 
night,  and  his  thoughts  of  Hilda  were  very  sweet ;  the  old  Hilda  with 
her  sternness  and  anxious  air  of  responsibility  seemed  to  be  hidden  in 
the  new  Hilda,  so  he  thought.  He  went  upstairs  full  of  joy  and  con- 
tentment when  suddenly  a  small  incident  occurred  which  changed  the 
whole  outlook.  "  Marriage  was  a  startling  affair,"  he  thought.  "  Who 
could  have  foretold  this  finish  to  the  evening?  Nothing  had  occurred 
.  .  .  nothing  .  .  .  and  yet  everything."  It  was  almost  a  week  before 
they  were  at  peace,  but  in  reading  Walt  Whitman  and  listening  to 
the  l>eauties  of  Dvorak's  mosic  together  they  became  friends  again; 
they  both  realised  "the  wondrous  fact  that  they  both  took  intense 
pleasure  in  the  same  varied  forms  of  beauty."  Qeorge,  Hilda's  eon, 
was  growing  up,  and  Edwin  and  he  were  great  friends,  and  it  was  de- 
cided between  them  that  Qeorge  should  become  an  architect,  and  in 
that  decision  the  occoeion  occurred  for  Hilda  to  yield  to  Edwin's  great 
scheme  for  building  new  printing  works.  Edwin  had  been  conscious 
for  about  twelve  months  that  Hilda  had  been  intermittently  carrying 
on  correspondence  as  to  which  she  had  said  nothing  to  him;  and 
suddenly  Hilda  arranges  to  take  Janet  Orgreave  to  his  sister  who  lives 
at  Dartmoor,  and  before  she  went  she  took  the  mysterious  letters  with 
her.  They  were  from  the  real  Mrs.  Cannon  telling  her  that  George 
Cannon  had  been  removed  to  Dartmoor,  and  that  she  was  working  hard 
to  secure  his  release.  Hilda  had  no  other  reason  for  hiding  these 
letters  from  her  husband  than  that  she  had  deep  compassion  for  the 
old  lady  and  did  not  want  her  secrets  known  to  anyone.  Janet  and 
Hilda  arrive  at  Tavy  Mansion,  and  Hilda  felt  that  even  to  be  on  the 
edge  of  Dartmoor  was  bracing.  Edwin  joins  (hem,  and  an  invitation 
comes  from  the  Governor  of  Dartmoor  prison  for  a  lawn-tennis  party, 
and  also  to  look  over  the  prison.  Edwin  was  horrified  at  the  thought 
of  Hilda  going,  butshe  was  determined  ;  she  could  not  resist  the  desire 
of  seeing  this  man  again.  They  went  to  the  prison  and  saw  the 
prisoners,  and  there  in  a  group  Hilda  recognised  George  Cannon,  the 
bigamist,  and  father  of  her  boy.  He  looked  so  different  from  the 
others  ;  it  was  a  painful  ordeal,  but  Hilda  went  through  it  without  re- 
vealing herself.  A  month  later  Hilda  had  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Cannon 
saying  that  her  husband  was  at  last  discharged  and  was  living  with  her 
and  was  being  looked  after  by  her.  Almost  at  once  Qeorge  Cannon 
turned  up  in  Edwin's  ofQce  to  ask  for  money  to  take  him  to  America  ; 
the  thought  of  living  in  his  old  way  was  abhorrent  to  him  and  he 
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had  to  run  awsy.  Edwio  helped  bim  as  be  saw  the  mtm  was  genuine, 
and  hewoB  moat  anxious  tbat  George  Cannon  ehould  never  hear  that 
he  bad  had  a  son.  George  Cannon  behaved  well  and  returned  the 
money  which  Edwin  had  tent.  Later  Hilda  became  ambitioue  and 
wanted  to  leave  the  old  house  and  take  one  in  the  country.  She  had 
difficulty  in  getting  her  way  but  she  always  managed  it  at  last.  "  It  is 
marvelloue,"  she  said,  '>  I  can  do  what  I  like  with  him  ; "  and  bo  it  was, 
and  she  got  her  house  in  the  country  and  there  we  leave  them.  Edwin 
bad  many  surprises  and  shocks  in  his  married  life,  but  in  a  "  magic 
vision  saw  that  success  in  marriage  woe  an  aSair  of  good-will  and  the 
right  tone."  This  is  not  the  greatest  of  the  three  books ;  but  it  is  a 
very  powerful  story.  The  minor  characters — Auntie  Hamps,  Tertius 
Ingpen,  and  Albert  fienbow,  each  in  his  individual  way— help  to  make 
the  story  alive  and  real. 

The  Lion's  Share,  by  Arnold  Bennett  (Cassell  &  Co.,  Ltd.),  is  the  story 
of  how  a  young  girl  of  adventurous  spirit  suddenly  finds  herself  her  own 
mistress  and  the  possessor  of  a  large  fortune.  She  decides  to  travel,  and 
thesceneaaltBrnatebetweenberhomeiaEesex,  London,  and  Paris.  She 
has  many  exciting  adventures,  and  the  problem  of  woman's  suffrage  oc- 
cupies part  of  her  thoughts  and  time.  Audrey  Moze  bad  certainly  an 
"appetite  for  life,"  and  she  saw  to  it  tbat  she  got  the  lion's  share.  This 
is  a  bright,  gay,  clever  story  told  in  Mr.  Bennett's  lighter  vein. 

Tales  of  Wonder,  by  Lord  Duneany  (Elkin  Matthews).  This  is  a 
series  of  short  tales  told  in  Lord  Duosany's  inimitable  manner;  some 
in  the  form  of  fables  and  some  of  cities  where  all  is  brightness,  happi- 
ness, and  laughter.  "  The  Bird  of  the  Difficult  Eye,"  with  its  mixture 
of  fable  and  reality,  is  particularly  fascinating,  and  so  too  is  the  elusive 
"Why  the  Milkman  Shudders  when  ha  Perceives  the  Dawn."  The 
City  00  Matlington  Moor  is  a  description  of  one  of  the  cities  of  beauty 
and  song.  The  illustrations  by  S.  H.  Sime  are  extremely  fine  and  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  book. 

Far-Away  Stories,  by  William  J.  Locke  (John  Lane).  This  is  a  col- 
lection of  short  stories  which  the  author  tells  us  were  written  "  in  calm 
days  far  away  from  the  present  convulsion  of  the  world,"  and  so  he  has 
given  them  this  title.  The  stories  treat  of  all  kinds  of  subjects,  but 
"An  Old-World  Episode"— one  of  the  stories  under  the  heading  of 
"Studies  in  Blindness  "^and  "Ladies  in  Lavender"  must  be  singled 
oat  for  their  singular  delicacy  and  charm.  "The  Scourge  "  is  in  another 
vein ;  it  is  a  tale  of  bow  an  arrogant,  uncharitable  man  reforms  him- 
self, and  in  the  process  many  touching  details  are  recounted.  For  its 
pathos  and  greatness  of  heart  "The  Song  of  Life"  is  a  perfect  story. 
Mr.  Locke  has  done  well  in  refusing  to  allow  these  beautiful  tales  "to 
remain  buried  in  dead  magazine  numbers." 

Held  to  Answer,  by  Peter  Clark  Mocfarlane  (Eveleigh  Nash).  This 
is  a  story  of  how  a  huge,  awkward,  ungainly  youth,  with  no  self-  confi- 
dence, a  typist  in  a  Californian  Railway  Agent's  Office,  became  by  per- 
severance and  force  of  will  one  of  the  greatest  powers  for  good  in  the 
small  town  of  Encina.  John  Hampatead  started  bis  career  with  this 
motto,  "  Eternal  Hammering  is  the  Price  of  Success,"  and  he  did  not 
lose  sight  of  it  during  bis  career.     Through  hani  work  at  his  office  ho 
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nearly  lost  his  ugbt,  and  he  then  resolved  to  give  up  offlce-work.  He 
then  went  as  an  actor,  suffered  many  privations,  hnmiliations,  and  hard- 
ships;  but  finally,  through  an  unlooked-for  incident,  he  is  chosen  un- 
animously -  Minister  of  All  People's  Church  at  Encina.  It  was  whilst 
he  was  Minister  that  he  is  accused  of  stealing  a  diamond  necklet.  The 
man's  noble  character  is  put  violently  to  the  test ;  but  in  the  end 
through  much  tribulation,  he  proves  worthy  of  the  trust  that  most  of  his 
people  reposed  in  him.  This  is  a  novel  in  the  dramatic  style  aud  is 
worked  up  to  a  most  telling  climax. 

The  Tflumph  of  Time,  by  H.  A.  Vachell  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.).  In 
the  opening  of  the  story  Tim  the  hoy  is  in  trouble  again  and  is  being 
censured  in  the  vicar's  study.  Tim  lives  in  Little  Pennington — a  model 
vill^e — with  the  vicar ;  his  mother  died  shortly  after  Tim  was  bom. 
The  vicar  had  made  a  romantic  marriage,  running  away  with  the  only 
daughter  of  an  Irish  peer.  Tim  went  to  the  village  school  because  Sir 
Gilbert  Pennington,  the  Squire,  had  chosen  the  schoolmaster.  DaSy 
Garmichael  lived  at  Little  Pennington  too,  and  one  day  Tim  kissed  Daffy 
and  so  because  of  this  event  they  t^reed  to  marry  one  day.  Tim  went 
to  Eton  as  a  Tug ;  and  he  uabosoms  hie  thoughts  to  DaSy  of  his  absolute 
dislike  of  everything  at  Eton  :  but  to  the  vicar  and  Sir  Gilbert  be  says 
nothing.  Tim  is  expelled  from  Eton  on  account  of  an  escapade  in  which 
"  he  escaped  from  the  college  at  night  and  was  caught  slightly  intoxicated 
in  a  not  too  reputable  tavern."  The  truth  of  this >  story  he  tells  to  DafCy 
in  a  letter  which  she  never  gets.  He  returned  to  Little  Pennington  and 
it  was  agreed  that  he  should  read  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  Agtun 
he  gets  into  difficulties  and  this  time  it  is  very  serious  ;  it  is  with  Ivy 
Jellicoe,  a  girl  in  the  vicar's  service,  whom  he  has  got  into  trouble.  The 
vicar  Ib  almost  heartbroken,  and  then  telle  him  about  the  facts  of  his 
marriage  with  Tim's  mother,  and  for  the  first  time  Tim  bears  that  the 
vicar  is  not  his  father.  He  leaves  the  house  and  works  his  way  on  a  boat 
to  San  Francisco.  He  has  many  adventures  and  extraordinary  escapes 
from  death.  The  years  pass  on  and  the  vicar  writes  to  him  regularly. 
Tim  marries  the  pretty  daughter  of  a  Spaniard  for  whom  he  worked,  but 
he  does  not  tell  the  vicar.  One  day  DaSy  turns  up  in  California ;  she  is 
married  too,  and  gives  him  news  of  all  his  old  friends.  Tim's  wife  dies, 
and  then  after  more  adventures  he  resolves  to  return  to  England.  He 
arrived  in  England  but  at  once  went  over  to  France  where  he  worked  at 
painting  and  writing.  He  was  successful  in  both,  had  a  picture  hung 
in  the  Salon  and  a  book  published.  Daffy  again  met  him  in  France,  and 
she  at  last  persuaded  him  to  return  to  Little  Pennington.  The  vicar 
was  overjoyed  at  seeing  his  "  son  "  after  sixteen  years.  There  was  a  boy 
in  the  house  to  whom  Tim  at  once  took  a  liking,  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  knew  why  it  was  that  Dafly  was  so  anxious  for  him  to  return 
home.  He  sought  out  Ivy  Jellicoe  and  made  her  happy,  and  then  re- 
turned to  make  his  home  ^^in  in  Little  Pennington.  The  vicar  was 
satisfied,  and  so  Tim  bad  triumphed.  This  is  a  cleverly  told  tale  and 
the  description  of  lite  on  the  sea  and  in  California  are  very  vivid  and 
striking. 

Tbe  Winged  Victory,  by  Sarah  Grand  (W.  Heinemann),  is  the  story  of 
the  efforts  which  a  young  and  beautiful  girl — the  Winged  Victory — makes 
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to  improve  the  condition  of  the  lace-makerB ;  of  the  difficultieB  and  eur- 
prises  which  she  encounters,  and  bow  by  inherent  greatness  of  character 
and  heart  ehe  is  able  to  overcome  them.  A  great  tragedy  occurs  in  her 
life,  but  we  leave  her  here  making  a  brave  fight.  The  book  is  packed  full 
of  incident,  and  there  are  many  admirable  characters  in  it.  The  old 
Duke  is  very  lovable,  and  one  feels  sorry  tor  bis  misfortunes.  The  good 
and  bad  sides  of  society  are  represented,  and  tbe  men  and  women  in  it 
are  portrayed  with  extraordinary  skill  and  frankness. 

Fondie,  by  Edward  C.  Booth  (Duckworth  &  Co.,  Ltd.),  is  the  story  of 
Fondle  Bassiemoor  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  Yorkshire  village 
of  Wbiwie.  Fondie's  real  name  was  Enos,  but  Whiwle  called  him 
"  Fondie,"  which  means  "  Foolish  One  "  ;  and  he  accepted  the  name  with 
unquestioning  humility.  But  he  was  by  no  means  foolish,  there  were 
great  creative  powers  within  him,  and  when  the  occasion  occurred  he 
showed  that  lurking  under  that  passive  exterior  were  great  depths  of 
passion.  Blanche  was  tbe  vicar's  daughter  and  Fondie's  heroine ;  be 
loved  her  with  deep  and  undying  devotion,  and  perhaps  if  Fondie  had 
taken  that  one  kiss  which  he  always  longed  for,  but  never  bad  theconrage 
to  take,  poor  Blanche's  destiny  would  have  been  different.  The  fine- 
limbed,  tree-awinging  Blanche  "  didn't  care  "  ;  she  didn't  care  for  any- 
thing as  long  as  she  could  deck  herself  in  cheap  jewellery,  read  trashy 
hooka,  wear  open-worked  stockings,  and  find  new  beaux  whenever  she 
wanted  them.  The  poorvicar  was  distraught  with  her  behaviour,  but  he 
was  helpless  and  made  no  impression  on  his  motherless  and  wayward 
daughter.  At  times  Whiwle  and  its  inhabitants  were  "sickening"  to 
Blanche,  and  then  she  would  go  off  on  the  bicycle  which  Fondie  bad 
given  her  and  find  attractions  elsewhere.  Blanche  was  pretty,  perverse, 
and  enormously  attractive,  and  in  her  narrow  surroundings  her  lively 
spirits  conld  find  no  outlet.  It  was  a  great  day  for  her  when  at  tbe 
garden-party  at  bfersham  the  young  Squire  noticed  her  ;  and  afterwards 
his  "equestrian  figure"  was  often  to  be  seen  at  Whivvie  ;  but  after  a 
few  weeks  he  bad  to  return  to  his  studies  at  Oxford,  and  again  Blanche 
found  life  in  Whiwle  "sickening."  A  month  or  two  after  the  garden- 
party  the  Blanche  of  old  suddenly  changed,  tbe  Blanche  of  "  Don't 
cares"  and  "Aren't  frigbteneds"  bad  disappeared,  and  then  the  village 
heard  why,  and  they  "  hammered  her  name  and  character  "  from  morn- 
ing to  night.  To  poor  Blanche  all  the  world  had  changed  since  this  great 
discovery  of  hers,  and  her  only  part  in  it  now  was  to  suffer  and  submit. 
Fondie  "  with  bis  heart  on  fire  and  his  soul  Buffering"  kept  silent,  until 
suddenly  "Silence  conld  not  keep  silence  longer,"  and  his  one  act  of 
violence  was  then  recorded.  "  Let  them  say  but  another  word  against 
her  .  .  ."  and  the  other  word  was  said  and  Fondie  acted.  Blanche  is 
never  seen  in  the  village  again,  and  Fondie  is  the  only  person  wboro  she 
cares  to  talk  to.  She  is  sad  and  lonely,  the  old  Blanche  bad  never  been 
able  to  think  and  the  new  Blanche's  thoughts  were  all  of  the  dread  she 
felt  of  meeting  her  fellow-creatures  "whose  sins  taught  them  no 
charity  "  ;  but  at  last  Destiny  takes  her  by  tbe  hand  and  shows  her  a 
way  out.  It  is  then  that  Fondie  Bassiemoor  came  to  himself  and  took 
upon  himself  the  things  that  necessity,  no  less  than  love,  demanded,  and 
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in  a  chapter  of  inteoBe  beauty  and  pathos  one  finde  in  the  wheelwright's 
son  a  character  than  which  none  finer  is  to  be  found  in  fiction.  This  iB  a 
moving  story,  exquisitely  told,  worthy  to  rank  with  George  Eliot's  best. 
The  note  of  comedy,  too,  running  throngh  the  book  is  of  the  highest  kind. 
The  Yorkshire  dialect  is  reproduced,  but  it  is  rendered  bo  naturally  that 
no  difficulty  is  found  in  reading  it. 

A  Raw  Youth,  by  Fyodor  Dostoevsky :  from  the  Russian,  by 
Oonstance  Gamett  (William  Heinemann).  "A  Raw  Youth"  is  the 
autobiography  of  a  very  highly'Strung  Russian  youth,  who  is  the 
illegitimate  son  of  a  gentleman  named  Verailov,  by  the  wife  of  one  of  his 
serfs.  His  mother,  when  very  young,  was  married  to  an  old  man  of  her 
own  class  named  Dolgoruky,  who  was  also  a  serf  of  Versilov's,  and  who 
is  devoted  to  him  in  spite  of  the  wrong  he  has  done  him.  The  old  man 
spends  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  kind  of  hermit,  going  00  long  pilgrimages, 
but  always  returning  twice  a  year  to  visit  his  wife,  who,  with  her  family, 
not  excluding  Versilov,  receives  him  with  the  warmest  welcome. 
The  account  of  young  Dolgoruky's  school  and  student  days  is  very 
graphically  told  ;  he  was  a  man  obeessed  by  an  "  idea,"  that  of  acquiring 
the  riches  of  a  Rothschild  ;  and  the  way  he  set  about  attaining  this  end 
is  very  remarkable.  In  the  course  of  his  career  he  makes  various  and 
strange  acquaintances,  and  gets  involved  in  many  intrigues  of  a  doubtful 
nature,  often  through  no  fault  of  his  own.  He  falls  in  love  with  a  widow, 
a  good  deal  older  than  himself,  who  encourages  him  for  a  time  in  order 
to  make  use  of  him.  He  ia  strongly  attracted  to  his  father  Versilov,  of 
whom  at  first  he  knows  little,  and  later  fiercely  hates  and  loves  by 
turns.  The  character  of  this  strange  man  who  fascinates  all  who  come 
into  the  sphere  of  hie  influence,  forms  the  chief  interest  of  the  book, 
which  Fyodor  Dostoevsky  has  written  in  three  parts,  and  which  in  spite 
of  a  certain  grossness  of  style,  is  exceedingly  exciting  and  interesting  to 
the  end. 

The  Brook  Kerlth,  by  George  Moore  (T.  Werner  Laurie,  Ltd.).  The 
book  opens  with  the  childhood  of  Joseph  of  Ariinathea  in  his  father's 
house  in  the  village  of  Magdala.  Joseph  had  a  good  education,  and  his 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  admitted  him  into  the  confidence  of 
Jews  and  Gentiles  alike.  He  went  to  Jerusalem  to  attend  the  Feast  of 
the  Passover  in  his  father's  place,  and  whilst  there  he  heard  of  the 
"  Essenes,"  a  third  sect  of  the  Jews,  but  not  viewed  in  high  favour  in  Jeru- 
salem. He  had  been  much  troubled  with  the  many  religious  doctrines 
which  surrounded  him,  and  he  resolved  to  go  to  the  Censby  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Jordan  to  see  the  brethren  himself.  He  found  them  and 
puts  his  difSculties  to  the  president,  whose  words,  "  it  matters  not  how 
we  worship,  if  our  worship  comes  from  the  heart,"  gave  Joseph  great 
comfort.  He  stayed  with  the  Essene  brotherhood  a  short  time,  but  on 
hearing  that  John  the  Baptist  was  preaching,  "  He  whom  the  world  is 
waiting  for  has  come,"  he  hastened  to  the  Jordan  only  to  hear  that  John 
had  just  left  with  Jesus  the  Essene.  Joseph  then  went  in  quest  of  Jesus  in 
Egypt,  in  the  hills  of  Judea,  and  at  last  found  Him  at  Capernaum  where 
He  lodged  in  the  house  of  Simon  Peter.  Joseph  followed  Jesus  whilst  He 
taught,  and  was  wholly  absorbed  in  his  love  of  Jesus,  and  felt  that  at  last 
the  promised   Messiah  was  amongst  them.     Jesus  with  His  dieciples 
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Peter,  Jamee,  and  John  went  ^)ont  preaching  &nd  working  miracles 
which  were  received  with  delight ;  bat  the  priesta  stirred  up  the  people 
against  JesuB,  giving  it  forth  againet  Him  that  He  had  come  to  Jerueatem 
to  bum  down  the  Temple  and  would  Bet  up  another  built  without  the 
help  of  bandB.  Joseph  next  heard  that  the  people  hod  crucified  Jesus 
and  he  went  lo  Pilate  to  ask  for  the  body  to  bury  in  his  sepulchre. 
I^late  heard  that  Jesus  was  put  on  the  cross  at  noon  and  wae  dead  before 
the  ninth  hour  and  bo  granted  Joseph's  reqneBt.  Jesus  wae  laid  in 
Joseph's  tomb.  Joseph  went  into  the  tomb  for  one  last  look  at  Him,  but 
found  the  sheet  which  Martha  and  Mary  placed  over  the  face  had  fallen 
away.  "  He  is  not  dead,  He  is  not  dead,  he  cried,"  and  then  hope  came 
to  Joseph,  and  he  took  Jesus  to  his  house  secretly  where  he  nursed  Him 
back  to  health.  And  then  there  were  stories  of  a  great  miracle.  Martha 
and  Mary  had  been  to  the  tomb  and  found  the  stone  rolled  away,  and 
there  they  found  a  young  man  in  white  raiment  seated  where  Jesus  was 
overnight,  and  from  him  they  learnt  "that  He  whom  they  sought  was 
risen  from  the  dead."  When  Jesus  was  better.  He  one  day  said  to 
Joseph,  "  I  was  carried  here  by  an  angel,  for  I  felt  the  feathers  oS  his 
wings  brush  across  My  face  "  ;  but  Joseph  answered,  "  No,  Jesus,  it  was 
1  that  carried  Thee  out  of  the  sepulchre,"  and  when  he  had  contradicted 
Jesus  he  was  sorry,  for  he  saw  that  Jesus  looked  pained  and  so  ill 
that  He  was  about  to  swoon  again.  Jesus  never  spoke  about  the  angels 
again.  Soon  after  this  Jesus  suddenly  resolved  to  return  to  the  Essence, 
and  He  joined  those  brethren  who  had  gone  to  the  Brook  Kerith  and  had 
taken  possession  of  a  cave  in  the  rocks  above  it.  Jesus  was  welcomed 
by  the  president  Hazael  and  the  brethren,  and  He  agreed  to  take  charge 
again  of  their  flocks.  Joseph  had  accompanied  Him  to  the  Brook  Kerith, 
and  on  his  journey  back  tbey  heard  that  he  bad  been  killed  in  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem  by  order  of  the  Zealots.  Jesus'  grief  was  unbounded. 
He  went  l>ack  to  His  sheep,  and  He  felt  great  joy  to  be  able  again  to 
return  to  thought  whilst  wandering  over  the  hills,  "  and  He  had  learnt 
to  prize  the  earth  and  live  content  among  His  sheep."  After  twenty 
years  Jesus  returned  to  the  Censby  and  gave  up  His  charge  of  the  sheep. 
On  that  night  Paul  arrived  at  the  Brook  Kerith  to  escape  the  assaults  of 
the  Jews.  He  spoke  to  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  whom 
Qod  had  chosen  to  redeem  men  by  His  death  and  resurrection  from  the 
dead.  Paul  toid  of  his  conversion,  his  visions,  and  of  his  subsequent 
journeys  and  teaching  and  of  his  sufferings.  Jesus  was  not  present 
during  Paul's  narrative,  but  when  He  heard  of  it  from  the  brethren  He 
was  overcome  with  a  great  pity  for  Paul,  and  resolved  to  tell  the  atory  of 
the  two  years  of  His  life  of  which  nothing  wae  known  to  the  brethren. 
After  it  was  told  He  bid  farewell  to  the  brethren  ;  for  the  rule  of  the  order. 
He  said,  "  forbids  Me  to  stay,"  "  those  who  commit  crimes  like  mine  are 
cast  out  and  left  to  starve  in  the  desert."  I  will  go  to  Jerusalem,  Jesus 
said,  and  "  tell  the  people  that  1  was  not  raised  from  the  dead  by  God." 
On  His  way  He  came  upon  Paul  "  who  was  lying  in  a  swoon  with  foam 
on  his  lips,"  and  after  Jesus  had  helped  him  they  journeyed  along  together. 
Jesus  asked  Paul,  "What  value  would  thy  teachingbeif  Jesus  did  not  die 
on  the  Cross,"  and  Paul  answered,  "  My  teachings  would  be  as  naught  if 
our  Lord  Jesus  had  not  died,"  and  Jesus  felt  a  great  pity  for  Paul  and 
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decided  that  if  he  was  persuaded  there  wu  no  miracle  "  hie  mind  wpuld 
enap."  He  talked  further  with  Faal  and  told  him  of  the  thoughts  and 
beliefs  which  had  come  to  Him  whilst  wandering  over  the  hills.  "  Ood 
did  not  design  us  to  know  Him  but  through  onr  coneciousness  of  good 
and  evil,  only  thus  far  may  we  know  Him."  Paul  did  not  under- 
stand, but  when  Jesue  left  him  He  felt  he  would  not  go  to  Jerusalem  to 
provoke  the  Jews  against  Him.  And  Paul  went  on  his  journey  and 
arrived  at  Rome  where  he  continued  to  teach  his  doctrine.  This  is  a 
unique  story,  marvellously  couceivedj  and  written  in  the  purest  English. 


SCIENCE  OF  THE  YEAR. 

As  regarde  pure  science  the  year  was  singularly  unproductive  of  any 
discoveries  of  importance.  The  factors  referred  to  in  the  Annoal 
Reoibtbr  for  1915,  which  led  to  a  temporary  cesBation  of  scientific  pro- 
gress, remained  iu  operation  throughout  1916.  First  among  these 
factors  was  the  cessation  of  co-operation  between  men  of  science  of 
different  countries.  It  is  true  that  throughout  1915  and  the  earlier 
months  of  1916,  German  scientific  periodicals  found  their  way  in 
diminishing  numbers  to  this  country,  but  towards  the  end  of  1916  the 
restrictions  even  npon  this  minor  source  of  interchange  of  ideas  became 
almost  prohibitive,  and  English  men  of  science  were  able  to  obtain  little 
information  as  to  the  doings  of  their  canEr6res  in  Germany. 

The  second  factor  which  was  named  in  the  AvsukL  RKQigTER  for 
1916  as  tending  to  an  arrest  of  scientific  progress,  namely,  the  decline  of 
interest  in  science  and  the  diversion  of  that  interest  into  more  material 
channels,  also  held  good  for  1916,  although  in  a  somewhat  qualified 
manner.  It  cannot  be  said  indeed  that  there  was  any  revival  of  inter- 
est in  pure  science  for  its  own  sake.  Such  an  event  was  rendered  in- 
creasingly impossible  by  the  demands  of  the  State  upon  the  time  and 
energy  of  individuals.  An  age  of  turmoil  and  disorder  in  which  political 
history  is  being  made  is  unsuitable  tor  the  development  of  the  refined 
discrimination  and  concentrated  interest  required  for  the  progress  of 
science  and  the  other  fine  arts.  For  these  the  most  favourable  atmos- 
phere is  one  of  social  calm  in  wbich  politics  and  bistory  make  small 
demands  upon  the  thought  and  attention  of  the  people. 

Nevertheless,  there  has  to  be  recorded  a  gradual  rise  of  interest  in 
science  at  large,  mainly  due  to  the  propaganda  of  various  bodies  which 
had  been  formed  for  the  promotion  of  this  end.  These  bodies  did  not  as 
a  rule  advocate  science  in  the  pure  spirit  of  the  philosopher ;  they  advo- 
cated it  almost  entirely  on  utilitarian  grounds  ;  and  the  arguments  which 
they  used,  it  must  be  admitted  with  great  effect,  were  directed  to  show  the 
dangers  to  the  State  which  followed  npon  scientific  ignorance  in  time  of 
war,  the  advant^^s  wiiicb  Germany  had  derived  from  her  more  intense 
and  methodical  applications  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  finally  the  im- 
perative necessity  for  a  greater  attention  to  science  in  the  re-organisa- 
tion of  industry  after  the  war,  in  view  of  national  industrial  competition 
with  Germany  and  other  nations.  Accordingly  the  efforts  of  many  men 
of  science  were  turned  during  191fi  largely  to  what  may  be  called  the 
politics  of  science  rather  than  to  the  making  of  new  knowledge,  which 
constitutes  science  proper.  They  set  before  themselves  the  task  of 
ISB 
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remedying  the  popular  apathy  towards  acience  which  was  alluded  to  in 
the  Anhcal  Register  for  1915. 

The  first  and  most  important  body  oi^anieed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting public  interest  in  science  and  of  elevating  its  status  was  a  body 
which  called  itself  at  first  the  Science  Reoi^nisation  Committee  and 
subsequently  the  Committee  on  the  Neglect  of  Science.  This  body 
issued  to  The  Times  and  other  newspapers,  on  February  2,  a  memor- 
andum signed  by  a  lai^e  number  of  distinguished  men  of  science, 
ui^ng  the  national  necessity  for  a  far  larger  iaclusioa  of  science  in 
public  education.  The  memorandum  pointed  out  that  not  only  were 
our  highest  Ministers  of  State  ignorant  of  science,  but  that  the  same 
defect  ran  through  almost  ail  the  public  departments  and  the  Civil 
Service.  Such  ignorance  was  nearly  universal  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  was  shared  by  the  general  public,  an  important  exception 
which  was  named  l>eing  furnished  by  the  Navy  and  by  the  Medical  ser- 
vice of  the  Army.  The  definite  suggestions  of  the  Committee  were  that 
a  Bill  should  be  passed  directing  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  and 
Army  Examination  Board  to  give  a  preponderating  or  at  least  an  equal 
share  of  marks  in  their  competitive  examinations  to  natural  science  sub- 
jects; and  the  ultimate  replacement  of  the  Board  of  Trade  by  a  Ministry 
of  Science,  Commerce,  and  Industry.  If  such  a  course  were  pursued,  it 
was  hoped  that  a  popular  appreciation  and  understanding  of  science 
would  begin  to  develop  and  that  our  officials  of  all  kinds,  no  less  than 
Members  of  Parliament,  would  come  to  be  as  much  ashamed  of  ignor- 
ance of  the  commonplaceB  of  science  as  they  would  now  be  if  found 
guilty  of  bad  spelling  and  arithmetic 

The  issue  of  this  memorandum  was  followed  by  a  conference  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Linnean  Society  on  May  3,  which  was  attended  by  &  far 
greater  number  of  people  than  accommodation  could  t>e  found  for.  Lord 
Bayleigh  was  in  the  chair,  although  it  was  well  known  that  the  moving 
spirit  in  the  organisation  of  the  proceedings  was  Sir  Kay  Lankester. 
Resolutions  were  passed  demanding  that  for  the  promotion  of  national 
efficiency  natural  science  should  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the  edu- 
cational course  in  alt  the  great  schools  of  this  country  and  should  form 
part  of  the  entrance  examinations  of  the  Universities  of  the  country  ; 
that  the  Government  should  assign  capital  importance  to  natural  scienc« 
in  the  competitive  examinations  for  the  Home  and  Indian  Civil  Services  ; 
that  some  knowledge  of  natural  science  should  be  required  from  all 
candidates  for  admission  to  Sandhurst ;  that  only  by  these  steps  could 
be  attained  the  desired  alteration  in  the  attitude  of  schools  and  colleges 
throughout  the  country  towards  natural  science;  and  finally,  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  urgency  that  steps  should  at  once  be  taken  by  H.H. 
Government  in  the  direction  indicated. 

For  a  time  it  seemed  aa  though  these  propaganda  had  fallen  upon 
barren  ground.  The  intention  of  the  Government  was  announced 
shortly  afterwards  of  closing  the  public  museums  during  the  period  of 
the  war,  and  a  deputation  to  the  Prime  Minister  succeeded  in  obtaining 
scarcely  any  modification  of  this  order.  Nevertheless,  as  time  went  on 
and  the  national  necessities  became  constantly  more  urgent,  it  was  ap- 
parent that  the  movement  had  obtained  more  influence  than  had  at  first 
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appeared  to  be  the  case.  TowardB  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  announced 
that  in  future  some  knowledge  of  science  would  be  necessary  for  the 
B.A.  degree  at  Oxford  ;  Latin  also  was  struck  out  from  among  the  com- 
pulsory subjects  of  the  Preliminary  Medical  Eitamination  for  medical 
students;  and  on  Deceniber  1,  Lord  Crewe,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  for  Scientific  and  Induetrial  Research, 
received  a  deputation  from  the  Board  of  Scientific  Societies,  intro~ 
duced  by  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson,  President  of  the  Royal  Society.  It  was 
then  announced  that  the  Government  had  decided  to  establish  a 
separate  department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  under  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  with  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education  as  Vice-President.  They  had  also 
decided,  subject  to  the  consent  of  Parliament,  to  place  a  large  sum  of 
money  at  the  disposal  of  the  new  department,  to  be  used  as  a  fund  for 
the  conduct  of  Research  for  the  benefit  of  the  national  industries  on  a 
co-operative  basis.  The  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  had  decided,  more- 
over, with  the  approval  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  offer  no 
objection  to  the  allowance  as  a  working  expense  for  income  tai  purposes 
of  contributions  by  traders  to  Industrial  Associations,  which  might  be 
formed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  Scientific  Research  for  the  benefit  of 
various  trades.  A  Royal  Charter  had  been  granted  to  the  official 
Members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Frivy  Council  for  Scientific  and  In- 
dustrial Research  under  the  title  of  "  Imperial  Trust  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research."  The  permanent  Secretary 
of  the  new  department  was  to  be  Ur.  H.  Frank  Heath,  G.B.,  and  from 
the  end  of  the  year  the  department  was  to  be  housed  In  Great  George 
Street,  Westminster. 

The  propaganda  for  the  promotion  of  scientific  knowledge  were  met 
by  counter- propaganda,  although  of  a  leas  vigorous  character,  in  favour 
of  the  retention  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Universities,  Emphasis  was 
laid  upon  the  admirable  qualitiea  which  the  war  had  shown  to  be 
possessed  by  the  young  men  of  the  country  who  had  been  brought  up 
on  an  education  which  was  largely  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Moreover,  even 
among  men  of  science  themselves,  some  resentment  was  occasionally 
expressed  at  the  commercialisation  of  science  and  the  advocacy  of  it 
from  the  special  point  of  view  of  subeerviance  to  industrial  progress. 
These  men  of  science  held  the  view  that  science  should  be  pursued 
primarily  for  its  own  sake  and  not  with  any  utilitarian  object.  They 
objected  to  its  being  based  npon  an  attitude  of  ethical  materialism,  and 
they  believed  that  all  the  idealistic  qualities  and  training  of  character 
alleged  to  flow  from  an  education  in  the  humanities  would  flow  with 
an  even  greater  force  from  an  education  in  pure  science  alone,  divorced 
from  any  association  with  purposes  of  immediate  material  welfare.  To 
these  arguments  it  was  replied  that  the  public  interest  in  science  at 
the  present  time  was  of  ao  low  an  order  that  such  a  reform  as  was 
needed  would  be  impracticable  unless  emphasis  were  laid  on  the 
material  prosperity  which  was  likely  to  result  from  a  wider  general 
knowledge  of  science.  However  this  might  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
statne  of  science  rose  somewhat  in  the  course  of  the  year.  It  remained, 
of  course,  greatly  inferior  to  the  status  of  indnatry  and  still  more  of 
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politics  and  Qovernment.  But  some  start  nas  made  in  the  initiation 
of  a  movement  which  it  was  hoped  miglit  lead  in  the  future  to  a  higher 
and  more  idealistic  state  of  public  opioioa. 

The  Royal  Society  held  its  Annual  Meeting  on  November  30  when 
Sir  J.  J.  Thomson  was  re-elected  President,  Sir  A.  B.  Kempe, 
Treasurer,  Professors  A.  Schuster  and  W.  B.  Hardy,  Secretaries,  and 
Professor  W.  A.  Herdman,  Foreign  Secretary,  The  awards  ot  medals 
by  the  President  and  Council  for  the  year  were  as  follows :  A  Royal 
Medal  to  Dr.  J.  S,  Haldane,  F.R.S.,  for  his  services  to  chemical  physio- 
logy, more  especially  in  reference  to  the  chemical  changes  of  respira- 
tion ;  a  Royal  Medal  to  Professor  H.  M.  Macdonald,  F.R.S.,  for  his 
contributions  to  mathematical  physics ;  the  Copley  Medal  to  Sir  James 
Dewar,  F.R.S.,  for  bis  investigations  in  physical  chemistry,  more  especi- 
ally his  researches  on  the  liquefication  of  gases ;  the  Rumford  Medal  to 
Professor  W.  H.  Bragg,  F.B.S.,  for  his  researches  in  X-Ray  radiation  ; 
the  i>avy  Medal  to  Professor  Henri  Louis  le  Chatelier  for  his  researches 
in  chemistry  ;  the  Darwin  Medal  to  Professor  Yves  Delage  for  his  re- 
searches in  zoology  and  botany  ;  the  Sylvester  Medal  to  M.  Jean  Gaston 
Darboux  for  hie  contributions  to  mathematical  science  ;  and  the  Hughes 
Medal  to  Professor  Blihu  Thomson  for  his  researches  in  experimental 
electricity. 

The  British  Association  held  its  eighty-sixth  Annual  Meeting  at 
New  cast  le-oD-Tyne.  This  meeting,  which  opened  on  September  6, 
was,  as  in  the  case  of  the  previous  year  at  Manchester,  almost  exclus- 
ivety  of  a  business  character,  and  lasted  only  three  days.  The  Council 
of  the  Association  elected  Sir  Charles  Parsons  to  the  office  of  President 
for  the  meeting  which  was  to  taice  place  at  Bournemouth  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  For  the  present  year  Sir  Arthur  J.  Evans  was  President,  and 
devoted  his  address  to  the  subject  of  "  New  Archeological  Light  on  the 
Origin  of  Civilisation  in  Europe;  its  Magdalenian  Forerunners  in  the 
South-West  and  Mgena  Cradle."  He  pointed  out  that  the  evolution  of 
human  art  and  appliances  in  the  last  quaternary  period  was  on  a  far 
higher  level  than  had  ever  been  previously  suspected.  Evidence  had 
been  flowing  in  of  a  more  or  less  continuous  civilised  development  which 
had  reached  its  apogee  about  the  dose  of  the  Magdalenian  period.  It 
was  now  clear  that  our  later  civilisation  stood  immediately  on  a  neo- 
lithic foundation  ;  and  it  might  be  coinfidently  stated  that  the  earliest 
extraneous  sources  on  which  it  drew  were  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  on 
the  one  side  and  in  that  of  the  Euphrates  on  the  other.  The  rise  of 
Hellenic  civilisation  could  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  sudden  prodigy 
but  was  part  of  a  wider  economy,  and  bad  been  affiliated  to  the  civilisa- 
tion of  pre-historic  Crete  to  which  the  first  quickening  impulse  came 
from  the  Egyptian  and  not  from  the  Oriental  side.  Nor  could  ancient 
Egypt  any  longer  be  regarded  as  something  apart  from  general  human 
history,  and  its  influences  were  seen  to  lie  about  the  very  cradle  of  our 
own  civilisation. 

Sir  Arthur  Evans  then  went  on  to  consider  the  culture  which  had 
begun  to  rise  in  Crete  in  the  fourth  Millennium  before  our  era  and  had 
flourished  for  some  2,000  years.  He  commented  on  the  modernueas  of 
much  of  the  life  which  had  been  revealed  in  that  ancient  period,  such, 
for  instance,  as  in  the  elaboration  of  the  domestic  arrangements  aod  tbe 
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staircases  storey  upon  storey.  Id  this  civilisation,  retigioo  had  entered 
at  every  tura  ;  and  it  was  perhaps  owing  to  the  religious  control  of  art 
that  DO  siDgle  example  of  indecency  had  come  to  light.  Id  spite  of  the 
overthrow  which  about  the  twelfth  ceatury  before  our  em  fell  on  the 
old  Minoan  dominion,  much  of  the  old  tradition  survived  to  form  the 
basis  of  the  later  civiliaation  of  Qreece.  Thus  had  the  lighted  torch 
been  carried  on,  the  first  glimmering  flame  of  which  hsd  been  painfully 
kindled  by  the  old  cave-dwellers  in  the  paleolithic  world. 

It  was  typical  of  the  trend  of  scientific  thought  during  the  year 
that  the  presidential  addresses  to  the  various  sections  and  the  discuaaions 
which  followed  them  were  largely  devoted  to  what  we  have  called  the 
politics  of  science,  rather  than  to  any  purely  acientific  or  philosophic 
questions.  As  The  Timet  put  it,  moat  of  the  papers  and  diacusaiona 
were  notable  for  their  "practical  "  character.  Special  importance  was 
attached  to  the  address  of  Profeaaor  A.  W.  Kirkaldy  to  the  Economic 
Science  and  Statistical  Section  od  the  subject  of  reconstruction  after 
the  war.  Professor  Kirkaldy  took  the  view  that  although  there  was 
nothing  tangible  to  show  for  the  expenditure  on  the  war,  the  people 
would  emerge  from  it  better  disciplined  and  mote  capable  mentally  and 
physically  to  cope  with  new  conditions.  Passing  to  a  forecast  of  the  in- 
dustrial futureof  the  country,  he  prophesied  that  when  the  war  was  over 
England  and  Germany  would  for  some  time  be  the  only  two  European 
nations  prepared  to  take  any  considerable  part  in  international  trade. 
He  insisted  on  the  need  tor  national  organisation  and  a  better  system 
of  industrial  and  commercial  intelligence.  Employers  should  be  organ- 
ised into  national  and  local  associations  of  one  trade,  and  into  national 
and  local  federations,  while  work-people  should  have  unions  and  federa- 
tions corresponding  to  those  of  the  employers.  From  these  two  repre- 
sentative bodies  there  could  be  elected  an  Industrial  Council  as  a  Court 
of  Appeal  enjoying  far-reaching  powers. 

In  many  of  the  sections  the  need  for  introducing  more  science  into 
industry  was  emphasised.  Professor  Q.  G.  Henderson,  in  his  address  to 
the  Chemical  Section,  referred  to  the  general  ignorance  and  indiSerence 
to  the  methods  and  results  of  scientific  work  which  characterised  the 
people  of  ttiis  country.  Professor  W.  S.  Boulton,  in  his  address  to  the 
Qeology  Section,  also  deplored  the  public  indifference  to  science  in 
general  which  be  said  was  responsible  for  our  comparative  failure  to 
apply  effectively  the  resources  of  geology  to  practical  affairs.  Efforts 
should  be  made  for  the  discovery  and  development  of  concealed  coal- 
fields, and  attention  should  also  be  devoted  to  the  origin  and  occurrence 
of  petroleum. 

The  Educational  Section  was  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Eev.  W. 
Temple.  He  depreciated  any  exaggerated  admiration  for  the  German 
system  of  education,  pointing  out  that,  although  in  the  organisation  of 
material  resources  it  had  brought  a  well-deserved  success,  yet  in  regard 
to  moral  conduct  and  to  the  art  of  dealing  with  other  men  and  other 
nations,  it  tiad  led  to  action  which  called  forth  the  horror  of  the  civilised 
world.  Dr.  Temple  considered  therefore  that  with  all  its  faults,  English 
education  was  a  thing  generically  superior  to  the  German.  After  in- 
sisting upon  the  need  for  manual  and  physical  training  as  the  basis  of 
education,  be  affirmed  that  the  ultimate  aim  was  primarily  spiritual 
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and  that  there  were  three  primary  aims  only  of  the  spiritual  life,  these 
being  goodness,  truth,  and  beauty. 

In  the  Anthropology  Section,  Professor  Keith  read  a  paper  of  more 
purely  scientific  interest.  He  said  that  a  minute  comparison  of  ekulls 
showed  that  the  English  face  was  becoming  narrower  and  longer  owing 
to  the  general  reduction  which  was  afiecting  all  the  parte  concerned  in 
the  act  of  chewing.  The  most  definite  changes  in  the  modem  skoll 
were  in  the  jaws,  palate,  and  teeth  ;  and  over  10  percent,  of  the  popula- 
tion showed  a  deficiency  in  these  respects  which  had  only  become 
common  in  quite  recent  centuries. 

In  the  Geographical  Section  Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Holdich  opened  a 
discussion  on  political  boundaries  which  excited  considerable  interest. 
He  took  the  view  that  the  tiest  way  to  preserve  peace  among  nations  was 
to  part  them  by  as  strong  and  as  definite  a  physical  boundary  as  could 
be  found.  The  annexation  of  territory  against  the  will  of  the  people  had 
always  been  regarded  as  a  political  blunder.  As  a  means  of  ascertaining 
the  will  of  the  people  he  condemned  taking  a  plebiscite  as  the  surest 
possible  way  of  starting  an  armed  conflict.  In  the  reorganisation  of 
boundaries  which  was  destined  to  follow  the  war,  he  thought  that  it 
would  not  be  ditflcult  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  concerned.  The  best  boundaries  were  mountain  ranges,  but 
faihng  this  the  ordinary  divide  between  the  heads  of  minor  affluents  of 
a  river  basin  were  quite  a  useful  alternative.  Sir  Thomas  added  that 
rivers  were  also  important  in  the  filing  of  political  frontiers,  thoagh  it 
depended  on  conditions  of  environment  whether  a  river  made  a  good 
boundary  or  not.  The  Western  frontiers  of  Germany  were  not  protected 
by  the  Rhine  so  much  as  by  the  Rhineland  Portresses.  In  the  discus- 
sion which  followed  Professor  Lyde  disputed  the  conclusiooB  of  Sir 
Thomas  Holdich,  holding  that  a  river  boundary  was  preferable  to  a 
mountain  one,  and  that  the  best  boundary  was  one  which  enabled  the 
maximum  of  peaceful  association  with  a  minimum  of  warlike  associa- 
tion. Sir  Arthur  Evans  subsequently  expressed  his  view  that  Italy  in 
securing  herself  on  the  Adriatic  must  do  so  by  wise  means.  While  wo 
had  sympathised  with  Italy  in  freeing  Venice  and  Lombardy,  we  could 
also  sympathise  uow  with  Serbia  in  seeking  development. 

A  discussion  took  place  also  in  the  Economic  Section  on  the  outlets 
for  latiour  after  the  war.  The  basis  for  this  discussion  was  the  report 
of  a  Committee  formed  to  investigate  the  replacement  of  male  by  female 
labour  in  consequence  of  the  war.  The  Committee  said  that  up  to  two 
months  previously,  over  half  a  million  women  had  replaced  men  who 
had  left  their  occupations  for  more  urgent  national  service.  They  were 
chiefly  women  who  had  had  no  previous  industrial  experience,  and  the 
replacement  had  taken  place  throughout  the  whole  of  industry  eicept 
where  the  work  was  highly  skilled.  Sven  in  these  cases,  new  machinery 
of  a  more  automatic  kind  had  sometimes  been  introduced  even  to  such  an 
extent  as  almost  to  transform  an  industry.  The  report  stated  that  the 
success  of  women  had  been  marked.  They  learnt  quickly,  they  were 
good  time-keepers,  they  stood  the  strain  of  long  hours  extremely  well,  and 
possessed  great  manual  dexterity.  Their  success,  however,  had  been  less 
on  work  demanding  greater  Judgment  and  adaptability.  It  was  likely 
that  the  problem  of  a  tai^  surplus  of  women  after  the  war  might  not  be 
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BO  serious  as  had  been  feared.  The  married  women  were  for  the  most 
part  only  engaged  for  the  period  of  the  war,  and  inquiry  among  women 
workers  generally  showed  that  many  of  them  had  no  desire  to  remain  in 
competition  with  men.  Nevertheless,  if  the  subdivision  of  processes  of 
the  highly  skilled  automatic  machinery  which  had  been  introduced  owing 
to  the  war  had  come  to  stay,  there  might  be  a  change  in  the  relative  de- 
mand for  skilled  and  unskilled  labour  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former. 

Mr.  Christopher  Tumor  urged  the  neceseity  of  setting  up  Wages 
Boards  for  labourers  and  a  complete  land  settlement  scheme  for  the  man 
who  wished  to  work  for  himself.  Afforestation  and  the  reclamation  of 
waste  land  mast,  he  said,  be  undertaken.  Sir  John  Stirling-MaxweH  said 
that  daring  the  war  we  bad  learned  that  dependence  for  timber  on  foreign 
countries  was  a  heavy  handicap.  Every  year  the  demand  increased  and 
prices  rose,  while  the  quality  went  down.  Although  we  could  not  be- 
come a  self-supporting  country,  he  thought  we  should  aim  at  making  the 
Empire  self-supporting,  and  then  content  oureelves  in  the  United  King- 
dom with  providing  sufficient  wood  for  a  period  of  five  years,  in  which 
war  or  some  other  crisis  might  interfere  with  our  imports. 

Another  important  report  was  published  by  a  Committee  which  had 
been  appointed  fordealing  with  the  subject  of  fuel  economy,  the  utilisa- 
tion of  coal,  and  smoke  prevention.  According  to  this  report  the 
supplies  of  easily  obtainable  coal  in  this  country  during  the  past  cen- 
tury had  given  us  an  advantage  over  all  other  countries;  but  that 
advantage  could  not  any  longer  be  claimed  over  our  two  closest  com- 
petitors. There  could  he  little  doubt  that  up  to  the  present  we  had 
been  wastefnl  and  improvident  in  regard  to  getting  and  utilising  coal, 
and  the  general  adoption  of  more  scientific  methods  was  a  matter  of 
vital  importance.  Two>outs landing  features  of  the  history  of  the  British 
Coal  Trade  were  the  steady  increase  of  the  total  output  of  our  mines 
and  the  phenomenal  growth  of  our  export  trade  which  during  the  last 
siity  years  had  increased  something  like  twenty-fold.  The  Committee 
had  not  concluded  its  work  and  was  reappointed  as  before  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Professor  W.  A.  Bone. 

Another  discussion  in  which  considerable  interest  was  excited  was 
one  dealing  with  the  effect  of  the  war  on  credit  currency  and  finance. 
Here  again  a  report  was  presented,  prepared  by  a  Conference  which  had 
been  appointed  the  previous  year,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  pointed 
out  that  credit  hod  now  adapted  itself  to  a  state  of  war.  The  need  for 
emergency  currency  had  become  lees  and  it  was  now  desirable  to  con- 
centrate the  country's  stock  of  gold.  There  had  been  no  increase  in 
the  gold  reserve  since  the  previous  year  while  the  note  issue  had  been 
trebled.  Great  exports  had  been  made,  but  the  British  Empire  still 
controlled  two-thirda  of  the  world's  output  of  gold,  and  there  was  there- 
fore no  good  reason  for  any  moral  or  patriotic  impediment  to  the  most 
perfect  freedom  of  gold  export.  The  report  further  discussed  the  rela- 
tive advantages  of  financing  the  war  by  loans  and  by  taxation,  and  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  whether  much  additional  revenue  contd  be  obtained  from 
farther  taxation  of  commodities.  If  fnrther  revenue  was  required  it 
must  be  obtained  by  a  more  scientific  and  equitable  income  tax  under 
which  contributions  levied  from  the  working  class  would  be  taken  by 
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income  tax  on  wages  collected  throagh  the  employer.  In  the  conree  of 
the  discuBsion  on  this  report  Mr.  A.  H.  Gibeoti  expresBed  hia  opinion 
that  the  amount  of  internal  war  loans  which  might  be  raised  under 
modern  banking  conditions  was  almost  unlimited  ;  and  he  could  con- 
ceive the  United  Kingdom  being  able  to  mortgage  prosperity  to  the  ex- 
tent of  at  least  10,000,000,0001.  if  necessary.  Speaking  of  oar  gold  reserres, 
he  said  that  he  believed  that  the  amount  of  gold  still  boarded  in  thia 
country  must  be  from  16,000,0001.  to  20,000,0001. 

A  large  number  of  scientific  discoveries  and  inventions  for  warlike 
purposes  were  made  during  the  course  of  the  year,  but  we  are  prevented 
for  the  same  reason  as  in  the  case  of  last  year  from  giving  any  account 
of  their  nature.  Medicine  and  surgery  continued  to  make  rapid  pro- 
gress in  the  new  sphere  which  was  opened  up  by  the  casualties  of  war. 
In  April  a  case  was  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Science  at  Paris  of  a 
Corporal  who  had  been  wounded  on  September  7,  19U,  at  the  Battle  of 
the  Marne  and  had  lived  for  a  year  with  a  bullet  in  his  heart.  On 
September  9, 1916,  his  heart  was  opened  and  the  ballet  extracted,  the 
patient  being  out  of  danger  in  a  fortnight. 

In  the  sphere  of  medicine  further  progress  was  made  in  the  study  of 
gas-gangrene,  which  was  traced  to  a  specific  bacterium,  and  also  in  the 
study  of  shell  shock.  In  the  course  of  the  Lettsomian  Lectures  in  the 
early  spring.  Dr.  F.  W.  Mott  developed  the  theory  that  shell  shock  was 
due  in  great  part  to  carbon  monoxide  poisoning,  basing  this  opinion 
apon  the  analogous  condition  of  the  brain  which  showed  in  each  case 
minute  punctate  hemorrhages.  Many  considerations,  however,  ap- 
peared to  militate  against  this  view  which  found  little  acceptance  as  the 
year  went  on.  A  peculiarity  of  shell  shock  was  found  to  be  that  it  was 
almost  always  confined  to  unwounded  men.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  a  functional  nervous  complaint  in  which  the  hysterical  elements 
preponderated  over  the  neurasthenic  Most  of  these  cases  recovered 
after  a  sufficient  period  of  rest.  No  specific  treatment  appeared  to  be  of 
much  value.  Hypnotism  was  extensively  used  but  no  results  of  im- 
portance were  attained  beyond  what  niight  be  attributed  to  suggestion. 

The  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  venereal  diseases  is  published 
in  the  section  on  public  documents  [v.  p.  27).  On  April  14  Mr.  Long, 
President  of  the  Local  Oovemment  Board,  received  a  deputation  on  this 
subject,  in  reply  to  which  he  announced  a  scheme  for  giving  effect  to 
the  most  immediate  and  practical  recommendations  contained  in  the 
final  report  of  the  Boyal  Commission.  That  scheme  comprised  free 
diagnosis  and  treatment  in  general  hospitals  organised  by  local  autho- 
rities and  Hubeidieed  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer  to  the  extent  of  76  per 
cent,  of  the  cost.  This  was  the  only  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Royal  Commission  which  were  adopted  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and 
the  only  one  which  could  be  adopted  without  legislation.  It  was,  bow- 
ever,  regarded  as  a  very  important  beginning,  since  the  accumulation 
of  large  armies  in  all  parts  of  Europe  had  already  given  rise  to  a  marked 
general  increase  of  venereal  disease. 

The  question  of  man-power  which  was  so  persistently  agitated 
throughout  the  year,  gave  special  interest  to  the  fluctuations  in  the 
birth-rate  which  occurred  as  a  consequence  of  war.  On  April  17  the 
report  of  the  Registrar-General  on  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  1914 
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wae  ieaued  as  a  Bine  Book  [CD.  S306].  This  report  Bhowed  that  the 
birth-rate  bad  then  reached  the  lowest  point  on  record.  The  popala- 
tioD  of  England  and  Wales  at  the  middle  of  1011  was  estimated  at 
36,960,684,  made  up  of  17,877,062  malea  and  19,083,032  females.  The 
marriage-rate  during  the  year  was  16-9  persons  married  per  1,000  popu- 
lation, or  slightly  higher  than  the  average  of  preceding  years.  The 
number  of  persons  divorced  was  very  consider&bly  higher,  reaching 
1,712  against  1,164  in  1913.  The  birth-rate  was  23-8  per  1,000,  being  21 
below  Ibe  average  for  the  preceding  decennium.  The  total  number  of 
births  was  879,096,  of  which  37,329  were  illegitimate.  By  far  the  lowest 
birth-rate  was  found  in  the  South  of  England  and  was  attributed  in  this 
report  to  a  real  diminution  in  fertility.  While  the  birth-rate  was  lower 
than  in  1913,  the  death-rate  was  higher,  and  the  rate  of  natural  increase 
for  1914  was  only  '1  above  that  of  1911,  which  was  the  lowest  yet  re- 
corded. The  total  number  of  deaths  registered  in  the  year  was  616,742, 
giving  a  rate  of  14-0  per  1,000  population. 

The  first  quarter  of  1916  seemed  to  indicate  a  continuance  of  this 
decline  in  the  birth-rate,  for  the  rate  then  reached  only  22-9  per  1,000. 
In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1916  the  rate  bad  fallen  still  lower,  namely,  to 
19'6  per  1,000  population,  and  was  then  4-6  per  1,000  below  the  mean 
birth-rate  in  the  ten  preceding  fourth  quarters  and  2-7  per  1,000  below 
the  rate  in  tbe  corresponding  period  of  1914.  This,  in  fact,  was  the  low- 
est birth-rate  recorded  in  any  quarter  since  the  establishment  of  civil 
r^stration. 

The  same  process  was  observed  in  the  sixty-first  Annual  Report  of 
the  Registrar -General  for  Scotland  dealing  with  the  year  1916.  The 
number  of  births  registered  in  Scotland  during  that  year  was  114,181, 
this  being  the  smallest  number  in  any  year  since  1869.  The  birth-rate 
for  1916  wae  23-86  per  1,000,  the  lowest  since  the  institution  of  national 
registration.  The  number  of  deaths,  on  the  other  hand,  exceeded  that 
of  any  previous  year  since  1866,  with  four  except  ions  only.  It  was  shown 
that  the  fall  in  the  birth-iate  commenced  in  May,  1916,  that  is  to  say, 
nine  months  after  the  declaration  of  war,  and  continued  to  tbe  end  of 
the  year.  No  corresponding  fall  was  found  in  the  marriage-rate,  which 
indeed  in  some  districts  was  notably  higher. 

These  figures  caused  considerable  anxiety  as  to  tbe  replenishment  of 
future  generations  in  this  country,  and  various  steps  were  token  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  decline.  Propaganda  were  carried  on  by  the  Bed 
Gross  which  appeared  to  be  having  a  favourable  effect ;  for  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1916  the  birth-rate  showed  a  slight  rise,  being  in  fact  217  per 
1,000  of  the  population,  as  compared  with  19-6  in  the  last  quarter  of  1916. 
Male  births  were  in  proportion  to  female  births  as  1,046  to  1,000,  and  the 
natural  increase  of  population  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  quarter 
by  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  96,836. 

Another  measure  which  was  taken  for  promoting  the  increase  of 
population  was  one  recommended  by  a  body  called  the  National  Com- 
mission on  the  Birth  Bate,  which  had  appointed  itself  some  years  pre- 
viously and  issued  a  report  in  Jnne.  This  Commission  reached  the 
conclusion  that  a  practice  prevuled  to  a  wide  extent  among  the  industrial 
classes  of  avoiding  parenthood  by  the  illegal  induction  of  abortion.    It 
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was  stated  that  a  particular  preparation  of  lead  was  eKtenaively  need  for 
thle  purpoBe  in  the  Northern  townB.  Representations  were  made  on  the 
subject  to  the  Qovemment  and  obstacles  were  then  placed  in  the  way  of 
the  sale  of  this  and  other  noxious  drugs. 

Ge(^p^phical  ecience  was  advanced  in  various  respects  by  two  explor- 
ing expeditions  which  had  tieen  initiated  before  the  banning  of  the  war. 
The  first  of  these  was  that  of  Sir  Aure]  Stein  who  arrived  in  London  in 
the  course  of  May  after  a  journey  through  Central  Asia  which  had  oc- 
cupied nearly  three  years.  On  June  S  Sir  Aurel  gave  an  account  of  bis 
discoveries  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  One  of  his  most  import- 
ant discoveries  was  in  tracing  the  ancient  route  through  the  Lop  Desert 
and  the  numerous  ruins  along  that  part  of  it  which  lay  through  a  dried- 
up  ancient  delta.  It  was  by  this  route  that  the  ancient  Chinese  conveyed 
all  their  silk  to  Central  Asia  and  the  Mediterranean.  A  series  of  grave- 
pits  were  found  near  the  route  which  yielded  a  rich  antiquarian  haul, 
mixed  up  with  human  bones  and  fragments  of  coffins.  There  were 
household  implements  of  all  sorts,  such  as  decorated  brass  mirrors, 
wooden  models  of  arms,  Chinese  records  on  paper  and  wood,  and  a 
wonderful  variety  of  fabrics,  among  them  beautifully  coloured  silks, 
pieces  of  rich  brocade  and  embroidery,  fragments  of  fine  pile  carpets  in 
abundance  by  the  side  of  coarse  fabrics  in  wool  and  felts.  These  relics 
dated  from  the  second  century  b.c,  and  seemed  to  Sir  Aurel  to  open 
up  a  new  and  fascinating  chapter  in  the  history  of  textile  art.  Other 
discoveries  included  a  petrified  eea  with  a  shore  line  under  steep  clifis. 
The  ancient  track  was  plainly  marked  in  the  salt-encrusted  ground. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  track  were  traced  with  accuracy  by 
finds  of  coins  and  other  smal!  objects  accidentally  dropped.  In  one 
place  the  direction  in  which  a  convoy  had  moved  was  clearly  marked 
by  thousands  of  copper  coins  strewn  upon  the  ground  which  had  prob- 
ably been  dropped  from  a  load  during  a  night  march  and  had  remained 
untouched  for  at  least  1600  years.  In  Chinese  Turkestan  there  still 
stood  a  large  ancient  orchard  showing  with  much  clearness  the  elaborate 
arrangement  of  fruit  trees  and  vines  carried  over  trellis,  all  dead.  This 
settlement  had  been  abandoned  nearly  1700  years  ago,  and  the  river 
which  once  carried  water  to  it  now  loses  itself  in  the  sand  at  a  very 
great  distance  away. 

Finally,  we  have  to  record  the  conclusion  of  the  Shackleton  Expedi- 
tion to  the  South  Pole  which  had  set  out  at  the  l>eginning  of  the  war. 
The  Endwanee  left  England  in  August,  1914,  for  Buenos  Aires  and  was 
joined  by  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  in  October  of  that  year.  The  Expedi- 
tion then  left  Buenos  Aires  for  South  Georgia  in  the  hope  of  landing  on 
the  Weddell  Sea  coast  of  the  Antarctic  continent  early  in  December. 
Sir  Ernest's  plan  was  that,  while  certain  scientific  members  of  the  staff 
would  carry  out  research  from  the  Weddell  Sea  base,  he  himself,  with  a 
party,  would  push  across  the  route  already  partly  traversed  by  himself  to 
the  ice  barrier  in  Roes  Sea,  where  he  was  to  be  met  by  a  party  from 
Australia  in  the  Aurora.  The  Aurora  left  Sydney  in  December,  1914,  to 
take  up  her  station  on  Boss  Island  at  the  edge  of  the  great  ice  barrier 
to  await  the  arrival  of  the  leader  of  the  Expedition  and  bis  party. 
Meanwhile,  the  Aurora  party  were  to  carry  on  scientific  work  and  to  lay 
down  a  series  of  dep&ts  across  the  barrier  to  the  great  glacier  and  for  a 
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considerable  dietaoce  towards  the  South  Pole  for  the  uae  of  the  Trans- 
continental  party  od  the  second  half  of  their  joumey.  This  journey  nas 
no  less  than  1700  miles.  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  hoped  to  start  upon  it 
in  December,  1914,  but  in  a  message  sent  from  South  Georgia  in  Januaryt 
1916,  he  announced  that  the  ice  conditions  in  the  Antarctic  were  too  un- 
favourable to  give  any  hope  of  a  start  that  season. 

The  Expedition  was  dogged  by  misfortune  almost  from  the  start. 
On  March  24  Mr.  Jensen,  the  Minister  for  the  Navy  at  Melbourne,  re- 
ceived a  wireless  message  from  the  Aurora  announciug  that  she  had 
been  driven  from  her  moorings  at  Boas  Island  and  after  drifting  600 
miles  had  been  released  from  the  ice  in  a  dilapidated  condition  on  March 
14,  and  was  returning  to  New  Zealand.  Ten  men  had  been  left  behind 
on  Boss  Island  when  the  ship  broke  from  her  moorings  in  May,  1916,  but 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  their  provisions  were  quite  sufficient  to 
last  them  until  relief  could  be  sent. 

Meanwhile,  similar  misfortune  had  attended  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton 
and  the  Endurance.  The  vessel  was  wrecked,  and  on  April  15  the  leader 
and  his  companions  landed  on  Elephant  Island.  Owing  to  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation,  Sir  Ernest  with  five  men  set  out  on  April  24  in  a 
small  boat  for  South  Georgia,  750  miles  away,  leaving  twenty-two  men 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Frank  Wild  on  the  Island.  This  perilous 
journey  was  safely  accomplished,  and  on  reaching  South  Oeorgia  Sir 
Ernest  made  a  first  attempt  at  rescue  in  a  whaler.  It  failed,  and  be 
then  went  to  the  Falkland  Islands  whence  he  again  sailed  for  Elephant 
Island  in  a  vessel  lent  by  the  Uruguayan  Qovemment.  Thick  ice, 
however,  prevented  an  approach  to  the  Island,  and  in  July  a  third  at- 
tempt, equally  futile,  was  made  to  rescue  the  men,  a  70-ton  schooner, 
called  the  Emma,  being  employed.  This  ship  was  forced  bock  by  heavy 
gales  and  ice.  Block  ice  was  encountered  north  of  the  Island  which  it 
was  found  impossible  to  drive  through.  The  ship  was  badly  knocked 
about  and  her  engine  toeing  injured  she  bad  to  return  under  sail  to  the 
Falkland  Islands.  Meanwhile,  the  British  Qovernment  had  fitted  out 
Scott's  old  boat,  the  Ditcovery,  to  start  upon'a  relief  eKpedition,  but 
before  she  could  be  dispatched  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  had  started  upon 
his  fourth  attempt  in  the  Yelcho,  which  left  Funta  Arenas  on  August 
26.  This  attempt  was  at  last  successful,  and  Sir  Ernest  reached  the 
camp  of  the  marooned  men  on  August  30.  They  had  been  on  Elephant 
Island  for  over  four  months  and  had  made  a  dwelling  of  their  two  boats 
supported  by  rocks  and  set  up  as  far  as  practicable  from  the  sea.  The 
weather  which  they  had  experienced  was  appalling,  the  vitality  of  the 
party  was  towered  owing  to  exposure,  and  in  May  they  were  nearly  swept 
away  by  heavy  seae  and  by  a  blizzard  which  was  blowing  at  seventy 
miles  an  hour.  Blocks  of  ice  were  hurled  to  within  fifteen  feet  of  their 
dwelling,  and  severe  economy  of  food  had  to  be  practised.  Although 
several  members  of  the  party  suffered  from  froat-bite  and  exposure  they 
all  eventually  recovered. 

On  December  22  the  Aurora,  with  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  on  board, 
sailed  from  Port  Chalmers  for  the  relief  of  the  ten  men  left  on  Boss 
Island  in  May,  1916.  No  news  of  this  expedition  had  been  received  at 
the  end  of  1916. 
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I.   ART. 

Thodqh  dwarfed  by  issues  of  more  national  importance,  the  Fina 
Art  record  for  the  year  was  remarkable  ;  chief  interest  was  coDcea- 
trated  on  the  National  Oatlery.  Sir  Charles  Holroyd,  the  Director, 
after  two  strenuous  terms  of  office,  retired  in  April.  Inadequate 
tribute  may  here  be  paid  to  the  assiduity  with  which  he  fulfilled  hia 
duties,  no  lees  than  to  the  patience  and  silence  with  which  he  bore 
public  censure  in  circumstances  for  which  he  was  not  responsible. 
Among  many  candidates  for  the  directorahip,  only  two  were  seriously 
considered  by  the  Treasury  ;  their  different  qualifications  being  evenly 
balanced.  The  eventual  appointment  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Holmes,  the  brilliant 
artist,  expert  and  critic  (hitherto  Keeper  of  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery],  met  with  general  approval.  This  was  followed  shortly  after- 
wards by  an  invitation  to  Mr.  Robert  Witt  to  join  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Mr.  Witt's  long  services  on  behalf  of  the  National  Museums  were 
thereby  officially  acknowledged  if  not  exactly  rewarded.  It  was  sub- 
sequently determined  that  Mr.  Holmes'  appointment  was  to  be  for  life, 
and  that  of  Trustees  for  only  five  years.  Both  decisions  gave  satia- 
foction.  The  death  of  Lord  Eedesdale,  one  of  the  Trustees,  followed 
shortly  afterwards.  Mr.  J.  D.  Milner,  for  many  years  the  indefatig- 
able Assistant-Keeper  at  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  succeeded  Mr. 
Holmes  ;  a  further  nomination  to  be  greeted  with  approval. 

Among  important  acquisitions  to  the  National  Collection  of  pictures 
were  eleven  Rossettis,  purchased  with  the  assistance  of  a  generous  don. 
ation  from  Sir  Arthur  du  Gros  from  the  Rae  Trustees  in  Liverpool. 
Two  water-colours  by  the  same  artist  were  added  shortly  afterwards  : 
"  Lucrezia  Borgia,"  presented  by  Mr.  Charles  Ricketts,  and  "  The 
Passover,"  presented  by  the  National  Art  Collections  Fund.  All  the 
items  belong  to  the  artist's  finest  period,  i.e.  1849-18(S9.  They  form  as 
a  group  one  of  the  most  valuable  additions  ever  made  to  the  English 
section  of  the  National  Gallery.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Alexander, 
the  Gallery  acquired,  by  bequest,  two  large  Whistler  family  portrute. 
One  of  these,  the  well-known  "  Miss  Alexander,"  is  especially  esteemed 
among  the  few  masterpieces  of  an  unequal  genius.  On  July  3,  Mr. 
Asher  Wertheimer  announced  his  future  bequest  to  the  nation  of  his 
nine  family  portraits  ;  in  their  own  line,  perhaps,  the  most  celebrated 
achievement  in  the  life-work  of  Mr,  John  Sargent.  But  the  rarest  ac- 
quisition in  a  memorable  year  was  the  altar-piece  by  Massaccio,  the 
only  known  example  of  the  artist  remaining  in  England.  It  was 
painted  in  1426  for  the  Carmelites  at  Pisa  and  is  described  and  extolled 
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by  Vasari :  the  price  being  WDOl.  (half  of  which  waa  provided  by  the 
National  Art  Collections  Fund).  The  famous  but  disappoiDting  Layard 
Collection  from  Venice  (after  certain  litigation  with  tbe  heir  of  the 
testator  and  certain  difficulties  with  the  Italian  Government)  at  length 
passed  into  the  custody  of  the  Trustees.  Many  of  the  items  were  hung 
at  the  Gallery.  Unhappily,  the  Trustees  on  their  own  initiative,  pur- 
chased for  the  sum  of  SOOOf.  a  mediocre  work  by  Pieter  de  Hooch,  in 
very  bad  condition.  Public  indignation  was  intense.  When  questions 
were  asked  in  Parliament,  Hr.  Montagu,  on  behalf  of  the  Treasury, 
entirely  dissociated  himself  from  the  transaction.  That  the  purchase 
should  have  taken  place  on  the  continent  during  war  time,  and  that 
the  picture  was  known  to  have  been  offered  to,  and  refused  by,  several 
galleries  and  private  collectors,  exacerbated  hostile  criticism. 

Later  on  in  November,  when  Lord  D'Abernau  introduced  on  behalf 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Qallery  a  Bill  to  extend  their  powers 
for  the  sale  and  loanof  superfluous  pictures,  opponents,  to  support  their 
arguments,  made  free  and  even  reckless  use  of  tbe  Pieter  de  Hooch 
purchase.  A  memorandum  explained  the  object  of  tbe  measure  as 
follows : — 

1.  To  meet  the  general  feeling  that  certain  famous  masterpieces 
in  English  private  collections  should  not  be  sold  out  of  the  country, 
bat  should  be  preserved  for  tbe  nation.  The  Bill  will  assist  the 
Trustees  to  provide  funds  for  the  purpose  by  the  sale  of  works  by 
masters  who  in  course  of  time  have  come  to  be  over-represented  in 
the  national  collections. 

2.  To  establish  by  the  loan  and  eichange  of  works  of  art  a  closer 
artistic  intercourse  with  the  galleries  and  museums  in  tbe  provinces, 
in  the  colonies,  and  other  parts  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions,  and  in 
Allied  countries.  The  existing  powers  of  the  Qallery  are  quite  unequal 
to  the  demands  of  the  present  day  for  extending  tbe  connexion  with 
kindred  art  institutions  at  home  and  abroad. 

A  knowledge  that  some  twenty  or  thirty  famous  masterpieces  from 
private  collections,  notably  the  Bridgewater  "Titians,"  might  be  sold 
to  America,  inspired  the  main  proposal.  The  Bill  was  defended  by 
Lord  Curzon,  who  enjoyed  special  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  and 
opposed  by  Lord  Burnham  and  others.  It  passed  the  third  reading  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  December  20.  Though  Mr.  Bonar  Law  sub- 
sequently stated  that  the  New  Government  would  not  proceed  with 
the  Bill  (which  was  r^arded  as  abandoned).  Lord  Curzon  corrected  the 
impression  the  following  day.  According  to  authoritative  information 
in  the  last  days  of  the  year,  the  Bill  was  to  be  presented  in  the  Com- 
mons during  the  coming  February.  On  November  23,  Sir  Claude 
Phillips  led  the  press  attack  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  with  all  the 
vehemence  of  his  learning  and  rhetoric.  He  was  followed  by  less 
persuasive  dialecticians,  including  the  Duke  of  Westminster  and  Sir 
Philip  Burne-Jones.  The  past  policy  of  the  Trustees,  tbe  avowed  in- 
tention of  disposing  of  some  of  the  20,000  Turners  in  the  National 
Collection,  and  the  principle  of  setting  aside  the  dispositions  of  donors 
and  benefactors,  were  all  dwelt  upon  by  the  correspondents.  Mr.  D.  8, 
MacColl,  Mr.  Charles  Eicketts  and  Mr.  Robert  Witt  replied  with  con- 
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viction  and  vigour  on  behalf  of  the  Bill.  The  best  accounts  of  the  con- 
troversy may  be  found  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  November  23  et  $eq. 
and  in  the  Obtervtr  of  November  26  et  uq. 

It  became  obvious  from  certain  letters  that  a  good  many  who  contri- 
buted to  the  discussion  had  oot  read  the  Bill,  or  were  insufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  terms  of  Turner's  will,  or  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  nation  became  possessed  of  so  many  examples  of  his  work. 
While  the  discussion  was  being  maintained  with  undue  heat,  it  was 
announced  that  one  of  the  great  treasures  in  private  collections,  the 
Alnwick  Castle  Bellini,  a  magnificent  work,  had  been  sold  to  America. 
Another  irreparable  and,  from  a  national  point  of  view,  even  greater  loss 
during  the  year  was  the  sale  of  Gainsborough's  "  Mall,"  from  the  col- 
lection of  Sir  Audley  Neeld. 

Throughout  December  Lady  Oregory,'the  dramatist,  and  Hr.  Yeats, 
the  poet,  solicited  the  sympathy  of  press  and  public  on  the  subject  of  Sir 
Hugh  Lane's  testamentary  dispositions.  By  the  duly  executed  and 
proved  will  certain  modern  French  pictures  have  passed  to  the  English 
National  Qaltery.  By  a  signed,  but  unwitnessed  codicil,  these  pictures 
were  bequeathed  to  Dublin.  It  was  contended  by  Lady  Gregory,  Ur. 
Alec  Martin  and  others  that  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery 
should  resign  the  pictures  to  Ireland,  on  the  plea  that  morally  they  be- 
long to  the  Dublin  Gallery.  Sir  Hugh  Lane's  last  intentions  formed  the 
subject  of  interesting  correspondence  in  The  Timee  and  Obterver.  Mr. 
MocCoU,  the  authorised  biographer  of  the  testator,  opposed  Lady 
Gregory's  views.  Whatever  the  issue  and  whatever  the  ethical  resolution 
of  the  difficulty  may  be,  it  must  be  noted  that  Lady  Gregory  and  some 
of  her  supporters  expressed  surprising  views  as  to  the  functions  of 
trustees.  The  Board  of  the  National  Gallery  were  invited  to  hand  over 
to  others  without  demur,  valuable  pictures  acquired  by  a  duly  executed 
will ;  and  when  the  legal  impossibility  of  the  suggestion  was  pointed  out, 
they  were  invited,  themselves,  to  introduce  legislation  to  defeat  interests 
for  the  protection  of  which  they  exist. 

Though  not  officially  announced,  it  was  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
public  controversy  that  a  generous  benefactor  has  offered  to  complete 
another  wing  to  the  Tate  Gallery,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  for  the 
display  of  modem  continental  schools.  This  will  remove  a  long-standing 
reproach  to  the  metropolis. 

The  Government  having  announced  a  further  closing  of  ronsenms 
as  a  war  economy,  a  representative  deputation  of  protest  from  the 
National  Art  College  Fund  and  other  societies  was  received  by  Mr. 
Asquith  at  Downing  Street,  on  February  10.  The  Prime  Minister  on 
this  occasion  stated  that  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and  certain 
rooms  of  the  National  Gallery  would  remain  open.  Other  concessions 
were  made  in  favour  of  the  Beading  Boom  and  Manuscript  Department 
at  Bloomebury  and  the  more  popular  parts  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum.  The  British  Museum  closed  on  March  1.  The  Wallace 
Gallery  had  closed  on  February  1. 

At  the  Royal  Academy  the  usual  January  display  of  Old  Masters  was 
abandoned.  The  Spring  Exhibition  was,  however,  much  above  the 
average— never  a  very  high  one.     Mr.  Oharles  Shannon,  and  Mr.  Wm. 
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Orpeo,  carried  o2  the  bonoure  in  portraiture ;  Mr.  D.  Y.  Cameron  in 
landscape.  The  Ghantrey  purchases  were  Mr.  Brangwyn's  "  Poulterer'a 
Shop,"  7001. ;  Mr.  C.  H.  Shannon's  "  Lady  with  the  Amethyst,"  3001. ; 
Mr.  Hamo  Thomycroft's  "  Kiss,"  12S01.  The  relative  paucity  of  anec- 
dotal painting  or  seDtiroental  war  compositions  connoted  a  more  severe 
spirit  of  selection  and  a  rarer  sense  of  academic  reBponsibilitiea.  In 
the  autumn  the  Academicians  opened  their  galleries  to  the  Society  of 
Arts  and  Grafts ;  a  tardy  act,  which,  at  any  other  time,  would  have 
excited  more  comment  and  surprise.  While  the  presence  of  great 
crowds  justified  the  experiment,  the  press  was  unfairly  cold,  and  scarcely 
did  justice  to  the  efforts  or  achievement  of  the  exhibitors.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  the  whole  efEect  of  the  galleries,  with  their  unusual 
contents,  was  unpleasing. 

The  Society,  in  trying  to  keep  pace  with  change  of  taste,  has 
contrived  a  compromised  fashion,  which  nobody  has  adopted  or  is 
likely  to  adopt.  In  the  decoration  and  furnishing  of  old  and  modern 
houses,  the  tendency  is  more  and  more  to  reproduce  the  classic  styles 
of  the  18th  or  late  17th  century,  more  advanced  householders  affecting 
the  Paris  fabrics  of  Poiret,  or  the  native  productions  of  the  Omega 
workshops  (of  which  there  was  a  small  display  at  Burlington  House) ; 
but  the  Morris  and  Burne-Jones  conventions  of  the  late  Victorian  period 
appear  to  be  exhausted. 

A  superb  piece  of  sculpture  by  Mr.  Ernest  Cole  was  quite  overlooked 
by  the  critics  ;  and  a  remarkable  frieze  by  Mr.  John  suggested  a  more 
vigorous  age  than  that  in  which  the  society  was  born. 

At  the  Burlington  Fine  Arte  Glub  in  December  was  shown  a  remark- 
able collection  of  drawings  by  Alexander  Cozens,  the  natural  son  of 
Peter  the  Qreat  and  founder  of  the  better  and  more  severe  tradition  in 
English  water-colour  painting. 

The  Autumn  Exhibition  of  the  New  English  Art  Club  was  memorable 
for  Mr.  John's  portrait  of  Admiral  Fisher,  the  greatest  piece  of  modern 
painting  shown  during  the  year.  By  an  amusing  coincidence,  the  same 
illustrious  sitter  was  the  subject  earlier  in  the  year  of  a  bronze  bust 
by  Mr.  Jacob  Epstein.  The  sculptor  has,  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
rendered  modern  uniform  significantly  in  a  plastic  medium. 

War,  seldom  an  inspiring  theme  for  English  graphic  talent,  occa- 
sioned two  very  important  exhibitions.  Mr.  C.  R.  Nevinaon  at  the 
Leicester  Qallery  proved,  by  the  entire  sale  of  his  war  paintings,  that  the 
public  has  accepted,  at  all  events  for  the  moment,  the  cubist  method  of 
treatment— contrary  to  press  prophecy  in  1914.  One  of  his  works  was 
acquired  by  the  Contemporary  Art  Society.  At  the  Qoupil  Gallery  was 
exhibited  a  daring  and  brilliant  work  in  the  pre-Ruphelite  convention 
entitled  "The  Kensingtons  at  Laventie"  by  Hr.  Eric  Kennington, 
a  young  artist,  who  had  returned  from  the  front.  The  singular  eSect 
of  the  technique  was  partly  due  to  the  picture  being  painted  on  glass. 
Of  its  sincerity  and  beauty  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Both  these  exhibi- 
tions indicate  that  modern  painters  are  wisely  leaving  to  the  cinema 
attemptsat  realistic  representation  of  movement  or  actual  reconstruction 
of  warfare.  Their  success,  too,  points  to  development  in  public  taste. 
Two  interesting  experiments  were  made  by  the  Government,  surely 
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unprecedented  in  England,  during  a  state  of  war.  Mr.  Muirbead  Bone, 
the  celebrated  blaclcand- white  artist,  was  invited  to  visit  the  front, 
and  record  hie  impreBBions  in  a  portfolio,  issued  toy  the  authorities  with 
apreface  by  Sir  Douglas  Haig.  At  the  Guildhall  was  shown,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ministrj-  of  Munitions,  a  superb  series  of  lithographs, 
illustrating  the  manufacture  of  war  material,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Fennell. 
The  Civic  Arts  Association  was  formed  for  the  much-needed  object  of 
improving  civic  art,  particularly  such  as  will  inevitably  come  into  exist- 
ence for  memorial  purposes.  Advice  is  ofiered  by  the  association  to 
municipalities  or  private  persons  intending  to  erect  public  monuments. 
An  exhibition  of  designs  was  held  by  the  association  in  Conduit  Street 
during  July. 

A  singular  feature  of  the  Sale  Rooms  was  that  the  average  of  prices 
was  higher  than  before  the  war.  Various  explanations  of  this  phe- 
nomenon, not  easy  to  test,  were  forthcoming.  While  no  great  master- 
pieces were  oSered  at  auction,  6250{.  was  paid  for  Landseer's  "  Monarch 
of  the  Qlen,"  this  being  purchased  by  a  well-known  firm  of  distillers. 
The  record  price  in  pictures  was  66101.  on  May  19  for  a  Murillo  ;  the 
record  in  other  objects  being  24,00CU.  for  a  three-row  pearl  necklace. 
It  was  observed,  notably  at  the  Barker  and  Barrett's  sales,  that  mid- 
Victorian  pictures  tended  to  recover  their  much -diminished  value. 
The  decline  of  Burne-Jones  was  illustrated  in  the  sale  at  Norbury  Park 
on  September  11,  when  the  "  Bath  of  Venus,"  an  important  work,  fell 
for  260  guineas. 

On  December  5  the  historic  firm  of  Christies  reached  its  160tb 
birthday. 

Obittiary.—Oa  June  28  Mr.  Stirling  Lee,  the  sculptor,  chiefly  known 
for  his  panels  on  St.  Qeorge's  Hall,  Liverpool.  On  July  12  the  vener- 
able academician,  Mr.  James  Sant,  aged  96  ;  and  on  October  3  Sir  James 
Linton,  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water -Col  our. 

On  June  14,  by  a  resolution  of  Convocation,  Oxford  University 
suspended  the  ofBce  of  the  Slade  Professorship  (Mr.  Selwyn  Image 
having  retired),  and  appropriated  the  stipend  to  other  purposes. 

II.  DRAMA. 
Mr.  Algernon  Blackwood,  so  well  known  as  a  master  of  occult  fiction, 
opened  the  year's  drama  at  the  Kingsway  Theatre  with  his  fairy  play, 
"The  Starlight  Express."  It  was  not  a  success  in  spite  of  Sir  Edward 
Elgar's  really  beautiful  music  and  of  the  clever  acting  of  the  interpreters, 
among  whom  Mr.  O.  B.  Clarence  and  Hiss  Mercia  Cameron  distin- 
guished themselves.  The  play  was  adapted  from  one  of  Mr.  Blackwood's 
stories,  but  unfortunately  the  very  qualities  that  make  for  Mr.  Black- 
wood's success  as  a  storyteller,  hie  flowing  style  and  brisk  cicerone's 
manner,  get  in  his  way  as  a  dramatist.  The  piece  ran  for  only  a  few 
days.  Mrs.  Clifford  Mills'  new  play,  "  The  Basker,"  was  produced  in  the 
early  days  of  January  at  the  St.  James's,  and  although  possessed  of  much 
less  intrinsic  interest  than  Mr.  Blackwood's  attempt  to  put  fairy-land 
on  the  stage,  had  an  immediate  success  with  the  public.  Sir  Qeoi^ 
Alexander  knows  his  audience  as  few  managers  do,  and  impersonated  to 
their  great  delight,  and  with  his  accustomed  graceful  facility,  the  sort 
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of  duke  familiar  in  a  certain  cIabb  of  literature.  The  "  baslcer  "  of  the 
piece,  he  developed  a  healthy  aatural  iadoleoce  to  the  point  of  lethargy, 
and  carried  hie  motto  of  nolo  dvcere  so  far  as  to  be  willing  to  give  his 
estates  and  the  young  lady  with  whom  he  was  in  love  to  his  rascally 
cousin.  But  what  makes  "The  Basker"  really  worth  noting  is  the 
fact  that  it  provided  Miss  Genevieve  Ward  with  the  opportunity  of 
returning  to  the  stage.  She  made  a  magnificent  dowager-duchess,  and 
in  spite  of  her  age,  nothing  of  her  early  fire  and  vigour  appeared  to  have 
been  lost. 

During  February  four  new  plays  were  presented  on  th«  London  boards, 
of  which  one  at  least,  Mr.  Somerset  Maugham's  "  Caroline,"  forms  a 
serious  addition  to  the  literature  of  our  stage.  "Caroline"  is  the 
lightest,  airieet,  frothiest  extravaganza  of  a  comedy  conceivable.  Caro- 
line Ashley,  a  separated  wife,  is  passionately  loved  by  Bobert  Oldham. 
He  spends  every  evening  with  her,  revelling  in  the  sweet  melancholy  of 
what  might  have  been.  Suddenly,  however,  she  becomes  a  widow. 
Providence,  always  weak  in  the  presence  of  templation,  has  answered 
Robert's  prayers.  This  answered  prayer  is  the  tragedy  of  the  lovers, 
and  the  pivot  of  Ur.  Maugham's  comedy.  Each  loved,  sighing  for  the 
other  ;  neither  can  bear  the  thought  of  the  matrimonial  bond.  Bobert 
can  only  love  on  condition  that  the  object  of  his  love  is  unattainable. 
Clearly,  then,  Caroline,  who  has  no  idea  of  dispensing  with  hie  incense, 
must  at  once  get  married  to  some  one  who  will  understand  the  situa- 
tion. She  fixes  on  her  doctor  as  the  victim.  That  astute  man  finds  an 
unexpected  way  out  of  the  dilemma  by  discovering,  on  elaborately  con- 
trived evidence,  that  Mr.  Ashley  is  still  alive,  and  Caroline  and  her 
adorer  happily  resume  the  attitude  of  the  lovers  on  Keats'  Qrecisn  Urn. 
So  delicately  satirical,  so  alight  a  motive  requires  coireepoadiugly  light 
and  delicate  dialogue  to  sustain  it.  This  is  just  what  Hr.  Maugham 
supplies.  The  dialogue  of  "  Caroline "  is  by  far  the  best  that  he  has 
written,  in  fact  by  far  the  best  that  has  been  heard  on  the  London  stage 
since  the  days  of  Wilde's  plays.  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh  was  very  happily 
suited  in  the  title-rdle.  Miss  Lillah  McCarthy  was  excellent  as  a  senti- 
mental friend,  who  insisted  on  joining  the  lovers'  hands  over  Mr.  Ashley's 
grave,  and  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  (who  produced  the  play  at  the  New 
Theatre)  was  capital  as  the  wise  doctor,  "  Mrs.  Pretty  and  the  Premier," 
produced  at  His  Majesty's  by  Mr.  Bourchier,  was  a  not  badly  constructed 
play  dealingwith  Australian  political  life  on  lines  familiar  to  the  London 
playgoer.  Mies  Eyrie  Beltew  was  hardly  up  to  the  rather  diEBcult  part 
of  "Mrs.  Pretty,"  and  although  Mr.  Bourchierwasa  very  efiective  Labour 
Prime  Minister  and  the  play  ae  a  whole  well  acted,  the  venture  did  not 
succeed  in  running  very  long.  At  the  Oarrick  a  new  and  powerful  melo- 
drama of  the  Far  North,  called  "  Tiger's  Cub,"  was  agreat  popular  auccess. 
This  was  due  mainly  to  the  excellent  acting  of  Miss  Hadge  Titheradge 
and  Mr.  Charles  Glenny. 

March  saw  the  prodaction  at  the  Savoy  of  Mr,  Hackett'a  "The 
Barton  Mystery."  This  play,  better  written  than  constructed,  afforded 
Mr.  H.  B.  Irving  the  opportunity  to  create  one  of  those  characters  in 
which  he  excels,  that  of  Beverly,  h&If  clairvoyant,  half  charlatan.  It 
was  a  wonderful  performance,  and  no  bat        .  Irving  could  have 
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doDB  it.  The  play  bad  a  long  and  well-deserved  run.  Sir  James 
Barrie's  "  A  Eiss  tor  Cinderella  "  was  presented  this  month  at  Wynd- 
ham's.  It  was  Barrie  in  hia  most  fantastic  and  sentimental  mood.  A 
little  tweeny-maid  dreams  she  is  Cinderella  and  dances  at  a  Court  Ball 
before  the  King  and  Queen.  Subsequently  she  becomes  the  matron  of 
a  hospital  for  the  wounded,  and  marries  a  policeman  who  had  figured 
in  her  dream  as  the  Prince.  Miss  Hilda  Trevalyau  rendered  the  part 
beautifully,  and  Mr,  Du  Maurier  was  very  effective  as  the  Prince- 
policeman. 

Real  romantic  melodrama  in  costume  is  always  attractive,  and  Ur. 
Justin  Huntly  McCarthy's  "Stand  and  Deliver,"  produced  during  the 
following  month  at  His  Majesty's  by  Mr.  Bourehier,  was  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  The  hero  of  this  piece  is  Claude  Duval,  the  highwayman.  As 
a  highwayman  Mr.  Bourehier  did  not  shine  in  any  special  degree, 
but  he  is  a  highly  accomplished  actor  and  acquitted  himself  well 
of  the  part.  The  staging  was  certainty  good,  and  the  dresses,  par- 
ticularly a  pale-gilt  ball-dress  worn  by  lovely  Miss  Kyrle  Bellew,  too 
magnificent  for  words.  A  new  Scottish  Comedy,  "Kitty  Mackay," 
belonging  to  the  "  Bunty — Peg  o'  My  Heart  "  School,  was  successfully 
presented  this  month  at  the  Queen's,  Miss  Molly  Mclntyre  playing  the 
title-role  charmingly.  The  best  play  produced  in  April  was  perhaps  Mr. 
James  Forbes's  "  The  Show  Shop,"  in  which  we  saw  real  actors  behind 
the  scenes  revealing  with  startling  candour  those  apparently  ill-adapted 
methods  by  which  they  produce  their  efEects.  Lady  Tree  gave  a  tine 
broadly  conceived  reading  of  a  stage-struck  mamma. 

Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch's  "  Mayor  of  Troy,"  adapted  from  his  well- 
known  story,  was  presented  at  the  Haymarket  in  May.  Its  run  was 
short,  and  it  was  soon  replacedhy  "FiBhpingle,"by  Mr.  Vachell.  "Fish- 
pingle"  is  one  of  the  best  plays  that  Mr,  Vachell  has  given  ub,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Ainley  was  wondertul  in  the  title-r61easasquire's  illegitimate  elder 
brother  who  has  become  the  family  butler.  About  the  same  time  versa- 
tile Mr.  Vachell  offered  "  Lady  Penelope  "  at  the  St.  James's.  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  failure.  In  these  days  came  from  New  York  "Daddy 
Long-Legs,"  with  Miss  Eenfie  Kelly  as  an  unnaturally  bright  "orphan," 
who  after  much  misunderstanding  marries  her  guardian.  "  Daddy 
Long-Legs  "  was  a  charming  play,  very  well  acted,  and  obtained  a  well- 
deserved  success. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  Ur.  Harold  Brigbouee's  "  Hobson's  Choice," 
described  as  a  "Lancashire  comedy,"  was  presented  at  the  Apollo.  It 
was  the  best  new  play  of  the  year,  with  the  poHsible  exception  of 
"Caroline,"  and  extremely  well  acted  by  Miss  Edith  Goodall  and  a 
most  capable  company.  Mr.  Stanley  Houghton's  mantle  bos  fallen  on 
no  unworthy  successor.  Mr.  Maltby's  "The  Rotters,"  at  the  Uarrick, 
was  very  amusing  as  a  skit  on  the  "  Manchester  School "  of  drama.  It 
was  during  June  that  Mr.  Badie  produced  his  "  Disraeli,"  only  remark- 
able for  his  own  very  clever  impersonation. 

Mr.  Du  Maurier  produced  in  September  a  capital  little  comedy  by 
Mr.  Dion  Clayton  Calthrop,  called  "  The  Old  Country."  He  played  the 
part  of  the  retiring  American  excellently,  and  Miss  Rosalie  Toller  was  an 
admirable  rustic  schoolmistress.    The  little  play  was  sentimental  in  tone 
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and  well  composed.  Mr.  Dioo  Boucicnult  brought  out  a  new  veotura 
this  month  in  the  shape  of  "Her  Husband's  Wife,"  by  Hr.  A.  E. 
Thomas,  an  American  author.  It  was  a  bright  little  comedy,  and  Mias 
Marie  Lfihr  distinguiahed  heraelf  greatly.  Aaother  American  comedy 
(produced  at  the  Playhouse)  was  "The  Misleading  Lady,"  by  Messrs. 
Goodard  and  Dicky.  It  was  an  jramediate  success.  The  most  important 
feature  was  the  impersonatioa  of  a  lunatic  who  thinks  himself  Napoleon 
by  Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith.  A  truly  wonderful  performance,  comic  and 
patbetic  by  tarns. 

Little  else  of  note  was  produced  during  the  autumn  season.  "  Mr. 
Jubilee  Drax,"  at  the  Haymarket,  ran  for  some  time,  being  an  amusing 
variant  of  the  "Spoof"  detective  play  due  to  the  busy  pen  of  Mr. 
Vachell,  and  another  comedy  by  Mr.  Brighouae,  "  The  Clock  Ooee 
Round,"  which  was  a  complete  failure,  partly  owing  to  the  unsuitability 
of  the  cast  selected.  Of  the  many  new  plays  produced  during  the  year, 
only  two,  Mr.  Maugham's  "  Caroline,"  and  Mr.  Brighouse's  "  Hobson's 
Choice,"  can  really  be  placed  in  the  Srst  rank,  and  close  on  the  heels  of 
these  two  comes  Mr.  Vachell'a  "  Fisbpingle."  Apart  from  these  three 
plays  nothing  of  real  literary  significance  waa  added  to  the  British 
drama  in  1916. 

III.  MUSIC. 

Although,  as  in  the  previooayear,  the  warcaat  a  lengthy  shadow  over 
musical  activity  in  England  in  1916,  more  especially  in  the  provinces, 
yet  the  actual  number  of  public  performances  was  very  large,  and  towarda 
the  end  of  the  year  the  average  weekly  list  of  concerts  rose  to  almost  the 
height  of  that  in  pre-war  days.  Nor  waa  the  quality  of  the  performances 
sutwtantially  inferior,  bnt  in  special  interest  there  waa  something  to  seek 
in  that  nearly  all  concert  promoters  avoided  any  music  that  was  not  of 
the  most  familiar  type.  Again,  as  in  191G,  music-lovers  owed  a  deep  debt 
to  Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  without  whose  activity  the  whole  musical  year 
in  London  would  have  been  of  vastly  inferior  order,  while  in  the  pro- 
vinces there  would  have  been  infinitely  less  of  concerts  and  opera.  Thus, 
after  the  disbanding  of  the  Scottish  Orchestra  in  the  autumn  the  only 
orchestral  concerts  in  Scotland  were  those  directed  by  Beecbam  ;  and  we 
shall  see  in  course  of  this  record  how  much  Londoners  were  indebted  to 
that  eminent  conductor. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  Beecham  began  yet  one  more  season  of 
opera  in  English,  thus  carrying  on  the  seasons  of  the  previous  year  which 
he  had  started  in  conjunction  with  Robert  Courtneidge  at  the  Shaftesbury 
Theatre.  Now  be  spread  his  net  rather  more  widely  than  before  and  in- 
cluded in  his  repertory  two  new  operas  of  native  origin  ;  the  older,  familiar 
repertory  of  Pncdnl  operas  ("  Manon  Lescaut "  being  staged  for  the 
firat  time  in  English},  "  II  Trovatore,"  "  Tales  of  EoBmann,"  and  so  on, 
was  of  course  chiefly  relied  upon,  for  Beecbam  had  not  only  to  augment 
bis  company  of  competent  and  self-supporting  singers,  but  also  to  found 
an  audience  which  could  be  relied  upon  for  more  or  less  permanent  sup- 
port. Having  achieved  something  of  this  he  boldly  took  the  plunge,  and 
produced  first  Sir  Charles  Villiers  Stanford's  version  of  Sheridan's  "The 
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Critic,"  and  a  little  later  MiaB  Ethel  Smyth'B  opera  (based  upon  a  familiar 
story  by  W.  W.  Jacobs),  "Th«  Boatswain's  Mate."  Strangely  enough 
both  these  operas,  by  our  most  experienced  operatic  composers,  owed  more 
to  their  librettos  than  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  their  music.  Musically 
both  were  of  uncommon  skill  in  the  makiug.  But  whereas  the  fun  of 
"  The  Critic  "  of  Sheridan  was  possibly  enhanced  by  the  music  if  only  for 
those  who  had  as  wide  a  knowledge  of  the  musical  classics  as  the  com- 
poser himself  and  so  could  appreciate  the  various  quotations  and  imita- 
tions, in  the  case  of  Miss  Smyth's  opera  the  incongruity  of  styles,  which 
made  the  work  now  "  grand  "  opera,  anon  comedy  opera,  detracted  from 
its  chance  of  appeal.  It  was  written  with  a  view  to  production  in  a 
German  theatre,  which  may  explain  this.  The  former,  however,  was  a 
breezy  affair  that  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  hold  its  own 
for  longer  than  would  appear  to  be  the  case.  Both  operas  were  splendidly 
staged,  by  Hugo  Sumbold,  and  played  with  excellent  and  somewhat  un- 
expected humour  by,  among  others,  Frank  Hullinp(Don  Whiskerandos), 
Caroline  Hatchard  (Tilburina),  Lena  Maitland,  Frederick  Ranalow,  etc., 
in  the  one  case  ;  and  by  Courtice  Founds,  Rosina  Buckman,  and  Ranalow 
in  the  other.  During  this  early  season  Beecham  staged  also  a  little  work 
by  Elgar  entitled  "  A  Voice  in  the  Desert,"  the  poem,  by  Emile  Cam- 
maerts,  inspired  by  the  Belgian  atrocities,  being  recited  by  the  Belgian 
actor  Liten. 

At  the  close  of  this  season  at  the  Shaftesbury  Theatre,  Beecham  trans- 
ferred his  entire  opera  business  to  hia  own  theatre,  the  Aldwych,  where  for 
almost  the  remainder  of  the  year  performances  took  place  continuously, 
save  for  two  brief  breaks,  during  one  of  which  hia  company  gave  a  five 
weeks'  season  in  Manchester.  Again  the  repertory  was  much  as  before, 
but  it  was  constantly  being  added  to.  Verdi's  "  Otello,"  in  Italian,  was 
added,  with  August  Bouilliez,  a  fine  Belgian  baritone,  Mignon  Nevada, 
and  Webster  Millar  in  the  cast,  the  first -named  also  taking  the  title-rAle 
in  a  French  version  of  "  Boris  Godounov."  All  the  other  operas  were 
sung  in  English  ;  they  included  "  Tristan  and  Isolde,"  of  which  many 
distinguished  performances  were  given  with  Frank  Mullings,  Rosina 
Buckman,  and  Radford  in  the  cast.  Bach's  "  Phoebus  and  Fan  "  was 
staged  also  in  a  version  made  by  Beecham  ;  "  II  Seraglio  "  was  revived 
as  were  Gounod's  "  Faust "  and  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  Among  other 
English  singers  who  took  part  in  these  seasons  whose  names  should  be 
recorded  were  Jeanne  Brola,  Doris  Woodall,  Edith  Evans,  Edith  Clegg, 
Bessie  Tyas,  Blarney,  Gerald  O'Brien,  and  Frederic  Austin,  all  of  whom 
did  admirable  work,  while  the  conductors  (several  of  whom  were  now 
receiving  practically  their  first  experience)  were  Beecham,  Percy  Pitt, 
Julius  Harrison,  Eugene  Goossens,  junr.,  Geoffrey  Toy e,  and  Buesst. 
I^ter  in  the  year  "  Samson  and  Delila"  made  a  great  succeBs.  as  also 
did  "  Aida." 

At  the  very  end  of  the  year  an  opera  entitled  "Young  England," 
which  dealt  with  English  life  in  the  Elizabethan  times,  the  book  by 
Captain  Basil  Hood,  the  music  by  Hubert  Bath  and  George  Clutsam, 
was  produced  at  Daly's  Theatre  after  a  trial  at  Birmingham. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  found  in  keeping  the  Royal  (and  somewhat 
ancient)  Philharmonic  Society  on  its  legs.     It  was  founded  in  1813,  and 
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for  thia  resBon  or  excuse  many  deemed  it  well-nigh  obligatory  to  pre- 
serve it.  But  in  the  autnmn  Beecham  once  more  came  to  the  rescae, 
became  almost  autocrat  in  the  direction,  not,  however,  to  maintain  the 
society  for  the  reason  specified,  but  because  he  thought  that  some  con- 
temporary benefit  might  accrue  from  its  survival,  and  a  season  was  duly 
inaugurated.  The  late  Secretary,  Stanley  Hawley,  had  died  since  the 
last  season  ;  when  Beecham,  therefore,  came  upon  the  scenes,  he  brought 
with  him  his  opera  manager,  Donald  Baylis,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
there  was  every  prospect  of  the  Boyal  Philharmonic  Society  developing 
into  an  extremely  useful  modern  afiair  with  renewed  vigour.  Agood  deal 
of  modem  Russian  music  found  a  place  in  the  pn^rammes,  but  native 
works  by  Balfour  Gardiner,  Arnold  Bax,  Frank  Bridge,  Mackenzie,  F. 
Gorder,  Stemdale  Bennett  (whose  centenary  it  was),  and  Norman  O'Neill 
were  heard.  Among  the  artists  who  appeared  were  Uignon  Nevada, 
Stralia,  Ben  Davies,  Fanny  Davies,  Myra  Hess,  Pachmann,  Arthur 
Rubinstein,  Rumshchisky,  Sapeilnikov,  Uhemet,  Saunders,  Vsaye, 
Lionel  Tertis,  Fransella,  and  D.  Wood.  The  London  Symphony  Orchestra 
completed  the  season  begun  in  1916  and  began  another  last  autumn. 
In  the  earlier  months  the  conductors  were  Beecham,  MIynareki,  SafonoB, 
Arbos,  and  Henry  Wood  ;  the  chief  work  played  was  Berlioz's  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet "  symphony,  but  native  music  by  Delius,  Parry,  Elgar,  Ban- 
tock,  and  Ethel  Smyth  was  played.  On  rather  broader  lines  were  the 
programmes  of  the  New  Queen's  Hall  Symphony  concerts,  conducted  by 
Sir  Henry  Wood,  They  were  twelve  in  number,  and  the  programmes, 
made  up  largely  of  familar  music,  included  C^sar  Franck's  symphony,  of 
which  a  noteworthy  performance  was  given,  while  Albert  Sammons 
played  Elgar's  violin  concerto  in  absolute  perfection.  The  autumn 
season  of  Promenade  concerts  was  held  as  usual,  but  whereas  it  was  ori- 
ginally thought  that  one  month  would  suffice,  ultimately  another  month 
was  added.  At  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  the  Sunday  concerts,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Landon  Ronald,  pursued  their  accustomed  way  without 
adding  much  to  our  musical  stature,  and  In  the  same  building  the  Boyal 
Choral  Society  gave  eight  concerts,  at  one  of  which  Verdi's  Requiem  was 
snug.    Sir  Frederick  Bridge  was  the  conductor. 

The  Elgar  Festival  organised  by  Clara  Butt  for  the  British  Red  Cross, 
which  took  place  in  Queen's  Hall  in  the  summer,  should  be  recorded  if 
only  because  of  its  immense  success.  The  central  feature  was  a  series 
of  six  brilliant  performances  of  Elgar's  "  Dream  of  Gterontius,"  each  per- 
formance being  preceded  by  the  singing  of  one  or  other  of  two  new  small 
but  interesting  settings  by  Elgar  of  poems  by  Laurence  Binyon,  con- 
nected with  the  war.  Madame  Clara  Butt  brought  the  Huddersfield 
Choir  to  London,  and  the  net  financial  result  amounted  to  several 
thousands  of  pounds.  Those  old  institutions  the  Ballad  Concerts, 
Chappell's  and  Boosey's,  ran  their  accustomed  course,  the  former  institut- 
ing a  vast  improvement  by  means  of  a  charming  small  orchestra  which 
played  lighter  music  under  the  direction  of  Aleck  Maclean.  Recitals 
were  not  so  numerous  as  in  old  times,  but  Pachmann,  Hambourg, 
Adela  Verne,  Moiseivich,  Murdoch,  and  other?  appeared.  No  praise  is 
too  strong  to  express  of  the  London  String  Quartet,  a  very  fine  organisa- 
tion which  gave  several  series  of  chamber  concerts  at  each  of  which  they 
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played  a  composition  by  a  native  composer.  The  London  Trio,  the 
Fhilliarmonic  Quartet,  Holbrooke,  Dunhill,  and  others  also  gave  many 
chamber  concerts,  as  did  Isidore  de  Lara  (about  600  in  two  years),  who 
introduced  several  new  works. 

Periodically  there  arose  propaganda  against  the  performance  of  any 
kind  of  German  music  during  the  war,  bnt  it  generally  came  to  naught 
when  it  was  pointed  out  that  if  this  idea  were  followed  strictly  and 
logically  there  would  be  no  performances  of  "  Elijah  "  by  Mendelssohn 
(a  Berlin  Jew),  or  of  "  Messiah"  by  Handel  (a  Sason  from  Halle). 

Death  was  bnsy.  In  England  the  greatest  blows  occnrred  through 
the  death  of  William  Samuell,  a  young  operatic  baritone  of  amazingly 
generous  prospects.  His  career  was  short,  he  was  but  thirty  or  so  when 
he  died,  but  it  was  pregnant ;  and  Sir  Joseph  Beecham,  father  of  Sir 
Thomas.  It  was  owing  to  the  father's  magnificent  keenness  for  the  best 
in  music  and  especially  in  opera  that  his  son  was  enabled  to  put  into 
execution  his  manifold  operatic  schemes.  The  number  of  commonplace 
"  charity  "  or  war  concerts  was  cnrtailed  by  the  wise  official  enactment 
that  the  consent  had  to  be  obtained  from  the  charity  for  whose  benefit 
the  proposed  concert  was  to  be  held  :  and  the  compulsory  registration  of 
such  charities. 
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Since  practice  precedes  science  in  economic  as  well  as  in  other  depart- 
ments of  haman  activity,  scientific  tinaiy:ial  and  commercial  knowledge 
will  have  undergone  a  great  expansion  by  the  time  that  peace  returns, 
for  since  the  war  began,  and  especially  in  1916,  new  financial  and  com- 
mercial operations  were  carried  out,  some  of  them  of  first-rate  import- 
ance. There  was,  indeed,  a  perfect  riot  of  precedents,  and  consequently 
comparison  with  previous  years  is  often  quite  impracticable. 

The  money  market,  for  eicample,  was  completely  under  the  influence 
of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Treasury  in  financing  the  war.  Thus 
wholly  artificial  conditions  prevailed  and  are  likely  to  prevail  during  the 
war.  There  was  a  large  turnover  of  credit,  and,  owing  to  the  actions  o( 
those  responsible  for  Qovemmeat  policy,  high  rates  ruled  throughout  the 
year  for  loans.  On  July  13,  owing,  as  it  proved,  to  a  temporary  stringency 
in  New  York,  the  Bank  Rate  was  raised  from  6  to  6  per  cent.,  and  al- 
though the  position  in  New  York  soon  became  easier,  the  C  per  cent. 
rate  was  still  retained  in  the  belief  that  it  would  contribute  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  maintenance  of  the  American  exchange.  Bankers  gener- 
ally were  opposed  to  this  policy,  on  the  ground  that  the  maintenance 
of  American  exchange  could  have  been  achieved  in  a  different  way, 
without  raising  the  rates  for  money  here  and  thus  increasing  the  whole 
cost  of  financing  the  war.  Consequently,  short  loans  averaged  4i.  12s.  Sd. 
per  cent.,  as  compared  with  21.  ISt.  per  cent,  in  1915.  But  the 
market  generally  was  well  controlled,  and,  while  there  was  never  any 
stringency  there  was  no  plethora  of  credit,  for  an  arrangement  was 
reached  by  which  the  Bank  of  England  took  surplus  money  from  the 
clearing  banks  at  fixed  rates  for  short  periods.  The  system  of  selling 
Treasury  Bills  at  the  bank  daily  was  continued  throughout  the  year, 
and  by  this  method  there  was  provided  the  bulk  of  the  finances  re- 
quired to  carry  on  the  war.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  out- 
standing 1,115,149,0002.  of  these  bills  as  compared  with  380,381,0001.  at 
the  beginning.  During  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  the  selling  rate  for 
Treasury  Bills  was  6  per  cent,  for  all  maturities,  but  on  March  24  there 
was  a  reduction,  H  per  cent,  being  quoted  for  three  months'  bills,  4) 
per  cent,  for  six  and  nine  months'  bills,  and  6  per  cent,  for  twelve 
months'  bills.  Just  before  the  close  of  the  second  quarter  (June  16) 
the  flat  rate  of  It  per  cent,  was  re-established  for  all  maturities.  Follow- 
ing the  raising  of  the  Bank  Bate  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  in  July,  there  was 
an  advance  in  Treasury  Bills  rates,  "threes''  being  raised  to  5J  per 
cent.,  "  sixes "  to  5}  per  cent.,  and  yearlings  to  6  per  cent.,  the  nine 
months'  bill  being  dropped.  These  rates  remained  in  force  until  Sep- 
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tember  27,  wheo  6}  per  cent.  ws8  fixed  for  all  maturities,  and  this  re- 
mained the  rate  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

A  lai^  amount  of  money  for  the  war  was  atao  raised  in  sales  of 
6  per  cent.  Exchequer  Bonds  running  for  various  periods  ranging  from 
three  up  to  rather  more  than  five  years.  However,  in  September, 
owing  to  the  great  increase  in  the  floating  debt  and  to  a  less  keen 
demand  for  short-dated  securities,  the  5  per  cent.  Exchequer  Bonds 
were  replaced  by  6  per  cent.  Exchequer  Bonds  having  a  currency  of 
three  years.  Many  financial  authorities  regarded  this  step  as  imprudent, 
for  although  a  British  Government  security  carrying  such  a  high  rate  of 
interest  naturally  proved  popular,  it  established  a  new  standard  of  in- 
vestment values  which  accentuated  the  depreciation  in  stocks  bearing 
fixed  rates  of  interest.  At  the  end  of  one  year  the  Bonds  were  with- 
drawn from  sale  pending  the  issue  of  the  great  new  War  I.oan  which 
was  floated  on  January  12,  1917.  War  Expenditure  Certificates — in 
effect  two-year  Treasury  Bills— which  had  yielded  29,866,00(W.  during 
the  year,  were  withdrawn  at  the  same  time.  The  War  Savings  Certifi- 
cates, representing  a  real  tax-free  loan,  designed  to  appeal  to  the  small 
investor,  proved  very  popular  and  realised  by  the  end  of  the  year 
40,250,0(KU.  The  discount  market  woe,  of  course,  dominated  by  the 
rates  fixed  for  Treasury  Bills  ;  rates  for  ordinary  commercial  bills  were 
only  slightly  higher  than  those  for  Treasury  Bills,  for  they  were  much 
sought  after  by  neutrals. 

There  was  a  marked  recovery  in  the  turnover  of  money  during  the 
year,  an  increase  of  1,867,321,000/.  being  reported  by  the  London  Clear- 
ing House.     This  figure  compared  with  a  decrease  of  1,257,323,000/.  in 

1915,  and  the  total  has  only  been  exceeded  on  two  occasions  before, 
namely,  in  1912  and  1913,  which  were  periods  of  great  activity  in  finance 
and  trade.     The  foreign  exchanges  fluctuated  less  violently  than  in 

1916,  and  they  moved,  on  the  whole,  in  favour  of  this  country.  The 
New  York  rate  advanced  during  the  year  from  M.T^j  c.  per  IL  to  94.701  c, 
which  waedue  to  the  raising  of  further  British  loans  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  Oovernment  mobilisation  of  American  and  other  securities  held 
in  this  country.  The  French  Exchange  remained  at  a  high  level,  and 
closed  sis  centimes  higher  on  balance  at  27  francs  79  centimes  per  U.  ; 
the  Dutch  Exchange  was  raised  from  10.80  florins  up  to  11.67!  florins, 
while  the  rouble  appreciated  to  some  extent,  the  Petrograd  Exchange 
being  quoted  finally  at  Rs.  156  per  101.  as  against  Rs.  160,  mainly  as  the 
result  of  the  placing  in  London  from  time  to  time  of  batches  of  Russian 
credit  bills. 

In  August  the  Bank  of  England  discontinued  the  practice  of  pub- 
lishing the  daily  movements  of  gold.  Very  substantial  exports  were 
made  to  the  United  States,  and  the  Bank  of  France  arranged  to  lend 
this  country  a  large  part  of  its  stock  for  the  period  of  the  war.  This 
was  used,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  meet  the  American  drain,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  the  gold  stock  of  the  Bank  of  England  amounted  to 
64,304,9152.,  an  increase  of  about  three  millions  on  the  year. 

It  will  have  been  inferred  that  the  >year  must  have  been  a  very 
profitable  period,  as  far  as  gross  profits  were  concerned,  for  the  banking 
community.    The  Bank  of  England  in  allowing  the  joint  stock  banks 
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4  to  4^,  and  subsequently  5  per  cent.,  on  deposits,  at  three  days'  notice, 
automatically  fixed  the  level  below  which  the  baaks  naturally  declined 
to  tend.  Consequently  the  margins  of  profit  were  excellent ;  that  on 
day-to-day  money  was  ]4«.  per  cent,  as  against  3s.  per  cent,  in  1915,  and 
that  on  loans  to  customers  3  per  cent,  as  against  the  usual  2}  per  cent. 
Moreover,  the  deposits  at  the  banks  rose  to  unprecedented  figures,  partly 
owing  to  inflation  and  also  to  the  transfer  of  large  amounts  of  foreign 
money  attracted  here  by  the  high  rates  of  interest.  As  these  deposits 
provide  the  basis  upon  which  a  bank  conducts  its  business,  it  follows 
that  profits  mnst  have  been  unusually  large.  Thia  indeed  was  the  case  ; 
the  London  City  a^d  Midland,  the  premier  bank  of  the  country,  reported 
at  December  31  deposits  amounting  to  174,620,724/.  against  147,760,702/., 
and  an  increase  in  its  profits  of  over  half  a  million.  Still,  the  increases 
in  profits  of  banks  were  not  reflected  in  dividends,  which  were  on  the 
same  level  as  in  1915.  This  was  because  the  very  factors  which  pro- 
duced the  higher  profits  resulted  in  a  farther  depreciation  in  invest- 
ments, and  in  many  cases  the  increased  amounts  which  had  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  this  purpose  exceeded  the  increase  in  profits.  Thus 
shareholders  of  the  banks  derived  no  benefit  from  the  increase  in  profits 
beyond  a  strengthening  of  hidden  reserves. 

Although  earnings  were  very  appreciably  increased  by  tlie  great 
advance  in  deposits,  bankers  were  not  wholly  pleased  with  the  position. 
To  some  extent  the  abnormal  growth  was  due  to  the  very  large  sub- 
BcriptioDB  to  the  war  loans  made  by  themselves.  These  subscriptions 
were  disbursed  in  the  form  of  payments  to  Government  contractors, 
who,  in  their  turn,  paid  the  amounts  received  into  their  banking 
accounts.  The  banks'  deposits  were  thus  automatically  swollen  by, 
ai^roximately,  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions.  For  this  reason, 
bankers  wanted  to  see  the  public  subscribe  to  the  New  War  Loan  of 
1917  far  more  heavily  than  before,  for  when  payment  is  made  from  a 
customer's  deposit  inflation  is  avoided. 

With  one  exception,  namely,  the  final  abolition  of  minimum  prices, 
conditions  of  business  on  the  Stock  Exchange  underwent  no  change  in 
1916.  The  severe  restrictions  imposed  on  the  transaction  of  business 
by  the  emergency  rules  drawn  up  for  the  re-opening  of  the  House  on 
January  4,  1916,  were  not  relaxed,  and  consequently  1916  was  another 
lean  year  for  its  members.  There  was  a  further  depreciation  in  fixed 
interest-bearing  stocks.  High-grade  stocks  closed  at  about  the  lowest 
points  of  the  year,  but  the  losses  as  regards  those  securities  which  were 
not  subject  to  the  minimum  price  restriction  in  1916  were  less  formid- 
able than  those  of  1916.  This  shows  that  the  heavy  falls  recorded  in 
those  securities  released  from  fixed  limits  during  the  year  represented 
not  one  year's  depreciation  but  the  depreciation  that  had  accumulated 
since  the  banning  of  the  war.  According  to  a  calculation  made  in  the 
Bankers'  Magazine,  there  was  a  depreciation  in  1916  in  387  repre- 
sentative securities  of  149,000,000,  as  against  207,000,000  in  1915. 

The  year's  depreciation  was  most  marked  in  British  and  Foreign 
Government  securities.  The  heavy  fall  in  fixed  interest-bearing 
securities  had  the  eSect  of  causing  the  tide  of  capital  to  flow  more  in 
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the  directioQ  of  speculative  inveatmeiits  where  the  chaQcee  of  deprecia- 
tion were  partially  offset  by  proapects  of  appreciatioa,  considerably  in- 
creased by  the  large  profits  many  companies  secured  as  the  result  of  the 
advance  in  prices  of  commodities.  Consequently,  substantial  improve- 
ments were  recorded  in  the  speculative  departments.  Copper  shares 
showed  an  average  appreciation  of  about  30  per  cent.  Industrial  and 
Commercial  shares  a  rise  of  12  percent.  ;  shipping  t^ecurities  an  im- 
provement of  26  per  cent.  ;  munition-making  companies'  securities  an 
average  advance  of  20  per  cent. ;  and  miscellaneous  mining  shares  a  rise 
of  nearly  40  per  cent. 

But  the  great  event  of  the  year,  as  regards  the  Stock  Exchange — an 
event  quite  without  precedent — was  the  Government's  mobilisation  of 
securities  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  Exchange  between  this 
country  and  the  United  States.  This  mobilisation— a  kind  of  wealth 
conscription — took  two  forms,  the  purchase  of  securities  for  re-sale  in 
America,  and  the  borrowing  of  securities  to  be  used  as  collateral 
security  for  loans  in  the  United  States.  The  object  in  both  cases  was 
to  acquire  dollars  in  America  wherewith  to  pay  for  the  enormous  pur- 
chases by  the  Allies  in  the  United  Statee.  The  purchase  scheme  was 
first  brought  into  operation  in  the  latter  part  of  1915,  but  the  borrowing 
scheme  did  not  become  eSective  until  the  end  of  March,  when  what 
was  subsequently  described  as  "  Scheme  A  "  was  put  into  operation. 
Under  this  scheme  securities,  chiefly  American,  were  borrowed  for 
two  years,  in  return  for  an  annual  payment  of  }  percent,  per  annam  on 
the  face  value  of  the  securities  deposited.  Power  to  sell  the  securities 
was  reserved  by  the  Treasury,  in  the  unlikely  event  of  its  wanting  to  do 
so.  In  August  a  fresh  scheme,  called  "  Scheme  B,"was  inaugurated, 
owing  partly  to  a  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  Ajserican  securities.  This 
scheme,  which  provided  for  the  borrowing  of  foreign,  colonial,  and 
British  Railway  stocks  for  five  years,  in  return  for  the  payment  of  }  per 
cent,  per  annum,  in  addition  to  the  dividends,  was  a  great  improvement 
on  the  earlier  scheme,  for  it  ensured  a  guaranteed  minimum  price,  plus  5 
percent,  to  be  paid  to  the  lenderin  caseof  saleby  the  Treasury.  Under 
Scheme  A  the  price  realised  at  the  time  of  sale,  plus  2j  per  cent,  only 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  lender.  On  December  16,  Scheme  A  was  with- 
drawn, but  the  power  of  sale  reserved  to  the  lender  under  it  was  also 
given  to  lenders  under  Scheme  B,  for  practically  all  securities.  In 
order  to  induce  holders  to  sell  or  deposit  acceptable  securities,  the 
Treasury  imposed  a  tax  of  2»,  in  the  pound  on  income  derived  from  the 
securities  it  was  willing  to  purchase,  but  exemption  from  the  tax  was 
given  if  the  securities  were  deposited  on  loan.  The  scheme  was  a 
marked  success,  and  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  American  Exchange. 

Comparisons  of  figures  for  oversea  commerce  with  previous  years  are 
vitiated  by  the  withholding  of  particulars  of  certain  imports  and  exports 
for  Qovernment  account,  and  also  by  the  great  rise  in  prices  of  all  com- 
modities, including  of  course  all  food-stulTs.  The  outstanding  features 
in  1916  were  the  great  advance  in  the  values  of  imports  and  the  further 
satisfactory  improvement  in  the  figures  of  exports.  In  some  respects 
the  increase  in  imports  is  to  be  regretted.     The  value  of  the  imports 
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amonnted  to  949,000^0001.,  u  compared  with  862,000,OOM.  in  1016,  and 
with  767,000,0001.  in  1913,  the  last  complete  year  of  peaoe.  The  iacrease 
in  the  imports  over  those  of  1916  was  thns  114  per  cent.  Exports  re- 
presented last  year  a  value  of  607,000,0001.  as  compared  with  386,000,0001. 
in  1916  and  626,000,000/.  in  1913,  the  rise  last  year  over  the  figures  for 
1918  amoanting  to  as  much  as  31 '6  per  cent.  Taking  into  account  the 
figures  of  re-exports,  the  adverse  balance  last  year  amounted  to 
346,000,0001.  as  compared  with  366,000,0001.  in  1916,  thus  showing  a 
substantial  and  satisfactory  reduction.  Still,  the  adverse  balance,  i.f. 
the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  was  only  170,000,0001.  in  1914  and 
134,000,0001.  in  1913. 

The  influence  of  high  prices  on  these  figures  is  indicated  by  the  very 
heavy  falling  off  in  the  tonnage  of  ships  engaged  in  foreign  trade  which 
entered  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  last  year.  The  amount  de- 
clined by  no  less  than  3,664,000  tons  to  30,069,000  tons  in  1916.  As 
compared  with  1914,  the  decline  was  13,000,000  tons. 

Still  the  rise  in  prices  was  not  confined  to  imported  commodities 
alone.  The  English  OaxtlU  average  price  of  wheat  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  76«.  lOrf.  a  quarter,  as  compared  with  K4s.  9d.  at  the  close  of 
1916,  showing  a  rise  during  the  year  of  21*.  a  quarter,  or  as  much  as  38 
per  cent.  It  is  true  that  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  North  America  was 
actually  larger,  owing  to  the  comparative  failure  of  the  crops.  Thus 
No.  1  Northern  Manitoba  closed  at  91*.  a  quarter,  as  against  66(.  at  the 
end  of  1916,  the  rise  representing  nearly  38  per  cent.,  or  practically  the 
samo  percentage  increase  as  in  the  case  of  English  wheat. 

The  shipping  problem  bulked  very  largely  in  the  year.  Probably  for 
the  first  time  the  public  have,  during  the  war,  realised  the  extreme 
importance  of  shipping  to  the  country.  Host  people  had  previously 
given  little  attention  to  it  and  had  taken  shipping  for  granted.  During 
the  past  two  and  a  half  years,  and  especially  in  1916,  the  public 
gradually  came  to  an  appreciation  of  the  immense  value  of  the  mercan- 
tile marine  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Fleet,  and  it  has  also  had  to  realise 
that  the  supply  of  many  commodities,  a  large  proportion  of  which  is 
regarded  as  essential,  is  entirely  dependent  on  an  adequate  supply  ot 
tonnage  to  bring  them  from  the  producing  countries.  Happily,  when 
war  broke  out,  there  was  a  surplus  of  tonnage;  this  was  gradually 
decreased,  and  the  time  came  when  the  amount  was  very  inadequate. 
The  authorities  have  had  to  face  a  position  ever  increasing  in  difHculty. 
The  necessity  of  employing  all  British  tonnage  to  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  of  the  country  was  obvious,  irrespective  of  private  interests. 
During  1916  the  control  over  shipping  gradually  increased.  In  January 
Hr.  Runctman,  then  President  of  the  Board  ot  Trade,  appointed  what 
was  described  as  a  shipping  control  committee,  presided  over  by  Lord 
Cunon  and  containing  three  experts  on  transport  questions.  This  ap- 
pointment followed  a  very  strong  agitation  in  the  Press  for  bettor  con- 
trol. Qradually  more  and  more  steamers  were  requisitioned  by  the 
Oovemment  to  carry  food-stuffs  for  the  Allies,  and  in  October  the 
appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  control  the  importation  of  all 
wheat  meant  that  further  large  amounts  of  tonnage  would  be  put 
directly  into  the  service  of  the  State-    In  June  a  scheme  for  limiting 
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the  price  of  British  coal  imported  into  France  throngh  the  Channel  and 
Atlantic  ports  was  put  into  operation,  and  in  October  a  similar  scheme 
was  instituted  for  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean  porte  of  France.  These 
schemes  provided  for  maximum  prices  for  the  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth, 
stipulated  charges  for  the  middlemen,  and  maximum  rates  of  freight,  but 
they  were  only  partially  successful  in  achieving  the  objects  for  which 
they  were  devised,  and  it  became  clear  by  the  end  of  the  year  that  very 
considerable  ameodmentB  would  have  to  be  ejected.  There  seemed, 
however,  throughout  the  year  to  be  ground  for  the  charge  that  there  were 
too  many  authorities,  some  of  them  apparently  overlapping  each  other, 
and  that  more  centralised  control  was  needed.  With  the  formation  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Government  in  December,  a  Shipping  Minister  was 
appointed,  with  the  title  of  Shipping  Controller.  Sir  Joseph  Maclay,  a 
successful  Glasgow  shipowner,  who  was  comparatively  little  known  to 
the  English  public,  was  selected  for  the  post.  His  functions  were  to  see 
that  alt  shipping  was  put  to  the  utmost  poBsible  use  in  the  interests  of 
the  nation,  and  his  main  work  will  obviously  belong  to  the  record  of  1917 
and  later  years.  One  of  his  first  actions  deserves,  however,  mentioD 
here,  namely,  the  preparation  of  a  programme  tor  building  a  large 
number  of  cargo  steamers  on  a  standardised  model  for  account  of  the 
State.  Attention  had  been  called  in  The  Timei  early  last  year  to  the 
development  of  the  standardised  system  in  the  United  States  and  to 
its  possibilities  in  this  country  in  the  present  emergency.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  company,  backed  by  many  of  the  leading  shipping  lines, 
was  farmed  for  building  vessels  on  standard  models  at  Chepstow,  River 
Wye.  The  scheme  provided  for  the  laying  out  of  a  garden  city  with 
the  object,  presumably,  of  attracting  skilled  labour  from  the  existing 
shipbuilding  centres  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  scheme  was  handi- 
capped from  the  outset  by  the  difBcuIties  of  securing  the  necessary 
labour,  which  mast  be  expected  to  continue  during  the  war,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  its  elaboration  was  of  immense  value  in  bringing 
the  question  of  standardisation  to  the  front. 

The  scarcity  of  tonnage  brought  about  a  further  rise  in  freights 
which  rose  to  unprecedented  levels.  Large  as  the  earnings  were  of 
British  shipping,  the  profits  of  neutral  owners  were  still  larger,  since  they 
were  under  no  such  restrictions  as  to  trades  as  were  British  vessels. 
The  position  of  neutral  shipping  has  during  the  war  been  enormously 
strengthened.  It  must  be  remembered  that  although  moat  neutral 
Governments  have  now  enforced  some  form  of  excess-profit  taxation, 
these  foreign  taxes  are  far  below  the  taxation  of  60  per  cent,  of  excess 
profits,  together  with  a  heavy  ordinary  income  tax  on  the  remaining 
portion,  which  is  now  imposed  on  British  owners.  A  good  deal  of  harm 
was  done  during  the  year  by  the  distribution  of  huge  dividends  by  & 
number  of  cargo  steamship  owners  and  also  by  the  sales  of  whole  fleets, 
or  single  ships,  at  fabulous  prices.  The  earnings  of  the  Hner  companies 
were  never  on  the  same  great  scale,  and  the  companies  have  seen  the 
importance  of  putting  by  large  sums  in  reserve  to  meet  competition  after 
the  war,  or  to  invest  in  new  tonnage.  The  question  of  the  neutrals  un- 
doubtedly complicated  the  position  and  militaied  against  the  taking  over 
of  the  whole  of  the  British  mercantile  marine  by  the  State  on  the  same 
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lines  as  the  r&ilways  of  the  conntry  were  taken  over  by  the  State  early  in 
the  war,  and  the  coal  minea  ware  brought  under  complete  Government 
GODtrol  at  the  end  of  1916. 

Marine  underwriters  performed  a  useful  service  to  the  nation  in  pro- 
viding facilities  for  war  insurance  on  ships  and  cargoes.  The  State 
schemes  were  of  immense  value  in  assisting  commerce,  but  they 
applied  mainly  to  British  ships  and  their  cargoes.  A  very  great  amount 
of  insurance  on  British  ships  and  cargoes,  which  for  some  reason  or 
other  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Government  schemes,  was 
placed  in  the  open  market,  and  also  enormous  sums  on  foreign  ships  and 
their  cargoes.  The  rates  on  British  ships  and  cargoes  were  always  sub- 
ject to  the  inflnence  of  the  Ion  rates  quoted  by  the  British  Government, 
but  the  rates  on  neutrals  on  occasion  rose  to  high  levels.  Marine  in- 
surance was  inextricably  mixed  up  with  war  insurance,  owing  to  such 
facts  as  the  suppression  of  the  usnal  aids  to  navigation  and  the  postpone- 
ment of  repur  work,  the  cost  of  which  rose  steadily.  Until  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year  losses  owing  to  what  were  regarded  as  marine  perils 
seemed  by  no  means  above  the  average  ;  but  in  the  closing  weeks  of  the 
year  there  were  a  number  of  serious  disasters  both  to  liners  and  cargo 
vessels,  which  must  have  afiected  unfavourably  some  of  the  underwriting 
accounts.  At  the  close  of  the  year  a  concession  was  made  .to  under- 
writers in  respect  of  excess-profit  taxation,  the  decision  of  the  Board  of 
Referees  being  that  the  percentage  standard  of  profits  should  be  calcu- 
lated on  the  capital  at  stake,  which  is  to  be  taken  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
net  premium  income  of  the  year. 

The  year  promised  to  be  a  fairly  satisfactory  one  for  fire  insurance 
offices.  Promiams,  in  view  of  the  rise  in  prices  of  commodities,  should 
have  been  well  maintained  and  losses  did  not  appear  to  be  extraordin- 
arily heavy.  At  home  the  cost  of  the  principal  fires  was  estimated  at 
3,300,400(.,  which  compared  with  a  loss  of  4,206,10W.  in  1915.  This 
improvement  is  the  moro  satisfactory  in  view  of  the  Zeppelin  raids. 
British  offices  are  very  lately  interested  in  insurance  in  North  America, 
and  there  the  estimated  loss  increased  by  5,400,0001.  to  42,000,000i. 
By  tar  the  most  serious  fire  in  the  United  States  occurred  in  New  York 
harbour  at  the  end  of  July,  when  damage  was  done  to  the  extent  of 
2,200,000{.  .  Another  serious  fire  affecting  British  offices  was  that  which 
occurred  at  Bergen,  Norway,  in  January,  costing  about  2,000,0001. 
.  Life  assurance  naturally  was  severely  tested.  Heavy  depreciation  in 
security  values,  the  rise  in  the  income-tax,  mortality  among  the  im- 
mense numbers  of  men  who  had  insured  as  civilians  and  joined  the 
forces,  and  the  difficulty  in  securing  new  business  owing  to  both  the 
occupation  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  civilian  population  in  the  Army 
and  to  the  reduction  in  the  staffs,  were  all  unfavourable  factors.  Some 
twenty-five  offices  announced  their  valuations,  either  annual  or  quin- 
quennial, during  the  year,  and  many  of  them  decided  to  postpone  their 
bonus  decisions  or  to  declare  none.  With  the  immediate  outlook  so 
uncertain  such  action  can  be  understood,  and  it  does  not  follow,  of 
course,  that  in  the  long  run  many  of  the  policy-holders  will  be  any  the 
worse  off.  One  or  two  offices  maintained  their  valuations  and  bonus 
distributions  on  precisely  the  same  scale  as  previously.     The  war  has 
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well  illnslrated  the  advantage  of  inauring  at  the  earliest  powible 
moment,  for  the  great  majority  of  those  who  inaared  before  the  wsr 
received  policies  free  from  all  reetrictioDB.  Practically  all  contracts 
jBBued  during  the  war  to  thoee  of  military  age  have  specifically  ex- 
clnded  the  war  risk,  and  to  include  this  risk  high  additional  rates, 
such  as  20  per  cent.,  or  even  more,  were  quoted.  The  experience 
obviously  might  be  need  by  some  in  favour  of  non-participating  policies, 
since  these  have  been  absolutely  anafiected.  In  spite  of  the  passing 
of  many  bonuses,  the  accounts  have  again  indicated  the  strength 
of  the  foundations  on  which  British  life  assurance  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  finance  of  the  country  indisputably  rests. 
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OBITUAEY 

or 

EMINENT  PERSONS  DECEASED  IN  1916. 
JANUABT. 


1.  Sir  Qeorn  Scott  Robertson, 
K.C.S.I.,  wftB  bora  in  1852  and  came 
of  well-bnown  famiHea  on  both  sidee. 
Hs  was  educated  at  WeBtmiaatar 
Hospital  Medical  School,  joining  the 
Indian  Medical  Service  in  18T8.  From 
IBSO  to  18B8  he  was  Civil  Surgeon  of 
variouB  distriotB  In  the  Unttad  Pro- 
vinoea.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  tnina- 
iarted  to  the  Foreign  Department  for 
employment  as  Agenc;  Sui^eon  in 
Ollgit,  on  the  Cashmir  frontier.  But 
it  was  in  1B9G  that  he  became  known 
aa  the  hero  of  the  siegeof  Chiti«l.  He 
had  been  entrusted  with  a  political 
mission  to  Chitrtil;  the  object  being 
to  control  the  external  aSairs  In  a 
direotiou  friendly  to  British  interests. 
The  siege  began  in  Maroh,  and  the 
poaition  became  very  critical  for 
Robeirtaon  and  hia  force  before  it  waa 
relieved  on  April  20.  For  his  gal- 
lantry and  the  determination  of  nia 
defence  he  waa  created  K.C.S.I.,  and 
was  made  British  Agent  in  Qilgit.  He 
retired  from  official  life  in  1899.  He 
entered  Parliament  aa  Liberal  member 
for  Central  Bradford  in  1906  and  held 
the  seat  until  hia  death. 

—  Ellen  Lady  Wilson,  the 
daughter  of  Brigadier- OenenJ  Warren 
Haatinga  Filth,  wm  bom  in  1820.  In 
1813  she  married  Major  Arohdate 
Wilson,  tbeD  Superintendent  of  the 
Indian  gun-foundry  at  Cosaipur.  For 
the  part  her  huaband  played  in  the 
siege  oi  Delhi  a  baronetcy  was  bestowed 
on  him  n«  Sir  Archdale  Wilson  of 
Delhi,  and  the  O.O.B.  I^y  Wilson 
aurvived  her  huaband  forty-one  yean. 

1.    M.    Francis    Chu-mes    was 

bom  in  ISiS,  and  became  one  of  the 
greateet  jonrnaliatB  of  the  Thiid  Re- 
public.     In    1380    Uw   Oovomment 


offered  him  the  post  of  AeaiBtant- 
Director  in  the  Political  Department 
at  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  and  in  188G  he  waa 
appointed  Director  of  this  department. 
This  appointment  he  held  until  IB99 
when  he  went  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  His  political  career  ended 
in  1900.  Id  1B93  he  began  hie  political 
wri  tinge  in  the  Rmu^  dm  Daux 
Mondt;  in  1906  the  editor  of  the 
review  died  and  in  the  following  year 
Francis  Charm es  succeeded  him. 

S.  Sir  Herewald  Wake,  who  vraa 

the  twelfth  of  hia  line,  waa  descended 
from  Herewald  ie  Wao,  more  popularly 
known  as  Herewald  the  Wake,  aon  of 
Leofrio,  Lord  of  Bourne.  The  Wakes 
were  summoned  to  Parliament  as  far 
back  as  1296.  The  late  baronet  waa 
Depu  by-lieu  tenant  for  Northampton- 
shire and  for  some  time  memMr  of 
the  Northamptonshire  County  Goanoil. 
He  married  in  1871  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  St.  Aubyn, 
Bt.,  of  St.  Michael's  Mount.  The  title 
passes  to  their  eldest  son,  t>om  in  1876- 

e.  Sir  Frederick  William  Hew 
Itt,  M.V.O.,  was  bom  in  1867.  He 
wag  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  M.D.  He  was  anEBsthetist 
to  King  Edward  as  well  aa  to  King 
George  and  received  the  M.V.O.  in 
1902.  He  wrote  widelv  on  his  aubjaot, 
and  hia  work  "Antestnettoa  and  their 
Administ ration  "  is  a  standard  work. 

—  Sir  Samuel  Way,  bom  in  1836, 
became  one  of  the  best  known  men  in 
South  Australia.  He  began  his  public 
career  in  1876  as  Attorney -Qeneral  and 
afterwards  Glled  many  positions,  and 
on  ten  occasions  he  odministereid  the 
Oovemment  during  changes  In  the 
Ooremorahip.    He  was  created  a  Privy 
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9.  Lord  Bumham  (Edward  Levy 
Iawsod),  who  vi»a  of  JewUh  eitrao' 
tioD.  was  born  JD  18S9.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  UnivaTsity  College  School, 
ifbere  be  had  a  brilliant  record.  He 
went  straight  from  school  to  help  his 
father  conduct  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
which  was  the  first  daily  newspaper 
to  be  sold  at  a  penii;.  It  at  once  be- 
came a  great  Buoceas  by  its  appeal  to 
a  very  large  aeotion  of  the  people,  and 
the  future  Lord  Bumham  soon  be- 
came the  editor  of  the  new  penny 
paper.  From  this  date,  18G5,  until 
1903  he  was  the  guiding  influence  in 
its  direction,  and  during  thees  fifty 
years  the  journal  had  constantly  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  enonnoas  changea 
that  took  place  during  that  period.  In 
1892  he  was  made  a  Baronet,  and  in 
1903  raised  to  the  Peerage,  the  title  of 
Baron  Bumham  being  taken  from  the 
Hundred  of  Bumham  in  Buckingham- 
shire, where  is  situated  the  greater 
part  ol  bis  well-known  Hall  Bam 
estate.  He  always  took  a  Iteen  interest 
in  journalism  and  journalists  and  he- 
oarae  a  Vice-President  oi  the  News- 
paper Press  Fund  in  1867,  and  a  trustee 
from  1S80  to  1890.  In  1906,  on  the 
death  of  Lord  Qlenesk,  he  became 
President,  a  position  which  he  held 
until  his  death.  He  was  also  Presideot 
of  the  Institute  of  Journalists  in  1893, 
and  ten  years  later  he  became  hon. 
treasurer  of  the  Institute  Orphan  Fund. 
Lord  Bumham  married  in  1862  Harriet 
Oeotgiana,  only  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Nottingham  Webster  and  was  left  a 
widower  in  lti97.  He  leaves  two  sons 
and  a  daughter. 

■    —  Miss   Mu    Rehan.  the  great 

Shakespearian  actress,  was  bom  at 
limerick  in  1860 ;  she  went  to  the 
United  States  as  a  child  and  made  her 
first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  1874 
at  New  Jersey.  Her  first  appearaaoe 
in  London  was  at  Toole's  Theatre  in 
1884.  She  also  acted  at  the  Strand 
Theatre  in  1S86,  at  the  Qaiety  in  188S, 
at  the  Lyceum  in  1890,  and  at  Daly's 
in  1893  and  189S.  She  joined  Mr. 
Augustin  Daly's  company  in  1879  and 
her  connexion  with  thecompany  lasted 
till  Daly's  death  twenty  years  later. 
She  retired  from  the  stage  in  1906. 

10.  Dr.  QiildoBaccelll,  the  famous 

physician,  was  bom  in  1833.  In  1866 
he  was  appointed  Substitute  Professor 
o(  Foreneio  Medicine  in  the  University 
of  Rome,  and  in  1863  he  succeeded  to 
the  Chair  oi  Chemical  Medicine,  which 


he  held  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Di. 
BaoceUi  had  a  world-wide  profeasional 
reputation,  and  hs  also  played  a  oon- 
siderable  part  in  Italian  politios. 

10.  Qeneral  Huerta,  the  Mexican 

Dictator,  was  bom  in  1861,  in  a  small 
town  named  Colotl&n,  in  the  State  of 
Jalisco.  When  a  young  boy  be  «sa 
taken  to  President  Benito  Juarei  in 
Mexico  City,  who  ordered  liim  to  l>a 
placed  in  the  Military  College.  Ho 
remained  there  seven  years.  From 
1878  to  1913  Huerta  was  on  active 
scientific  and  military  service  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  advancing 
to  the  rank  of  Qeneral  in  1901.     Hie 

ending  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Chihuahua  rebellion  in  1918  under 
the  Madero  regime.  In  Februarr,  1918, 
he  wa«  in  Meiioo  City  aa  Military 
Commander  of  the  Federal  Distriot, 
and  in  that  capacity  arrested  President 
Madero  and  hie  Cabinet.  It  waa 
through  the  murders  of  Madero  and 
his  Vice-President  that  Huerta  hod 
to  face  the  resolute  hostility  of  Wash- 
ington, who  laid  the  guilt  at  his  door. 
He  was,  however,  confirmed  as  Interim- 
President  in  the  new  elections  which 
the  United  States  insisted  on  being 
held.  It  was  not  nntU  July  15,  1914, 
that  Huerta  retired  from  his  dictator- 
ship. He  was  a  man  of  great  oouiaga, 
an    excellent    speaker   and    a   bom 

13.  Count  Liitzow,  D.Litt.  Oxon., 
Ph.D.  of  the  Csech  University  of 
Prague,  died  in  Svritzerland.  In  1901 
he  was  appointed  Ilcbeeter  Lecturer 
at  Oxford  on  Slavonic  subjects.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Austrian  Parlia- 
ment from  1886  to  1889,  and  had  been 
Chamberlain  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria 


—  Sir  William  Onslow  was  the 

eldest  SOD  of  Sir  Matthew  Richard 
Onslow,  and  woe  bom  at  Simla  in  1816. 
He  was  educated  at  Marlborough  and 
joined  the  12th  liegiment  in  1861 ;  and 
in  1876  he  became  a  Captain  in  the 
3rd  [Militia)  Battalion  of  the  Duke  of 
Cornwall's  Light  Inlantry.  He  anc- 
ceeded  his  father  as  fifth  baronet  in 
1876,  and  he  married  in  1878  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Arthur  Knox- 
Core,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and 
four  daughters. 

—  Dr.  Reginald  Koettlltz,  who 

acted  aa  the  senior  doctor  with  Oaptain 
Scott's  Antarctic  Expedition  on  board 
the  Ditoovery,  died,  with  his  wife, 
from  dysentei;  in  East  South  Alxioa, 


Dr.  EofltUitc,  who  wu  edaoftted  at 
Dovw  College  and  afterwaidH  passad 
through  Qu^'i,  ms  the  son  of  a 
minuter  of  the  Betormed  Lutheran 


•apeciallj'  of  French,  made  foreign 
travel  agreaabla  to  her.  She  was  in 
Paris  at  the  batbreak  of  the  Fianoo- 
Gterman  wai  and  left  b;  one  of  the 
last  tnina  before  the  Biaga.  On  her 
return  she  saw  muoh  o(  the  exiled 
Emperor  and  the  Empreu  Eugenie  at 
ChJBlehunt.  About  this  time  she  was 
appointed  ft  Woman  ol  (he  Bedohamber 
b7  Queen  Victoria,  and'She  was  present 
at  all  (he  ceremonies  irhich  marked 
(he  oloaing  years  of  (he  Qaeen'e  reign. 

17.  Sir  Francis  Ley,  Birt.,  the 
only  ton  of  Hr.  Qeorge  Phillips  Ley. 
was  bom  in  ISIS.  Bir  Franois  was 
Lord  of  the  manors  of  Bpperstone, 
Notts.,  and  of  Lasonhy,  Staffield, 
Qlassonby  and  Kirkoewald,  Cumber- 
land, and  owned  about  6,600  aores  of 
agrlouKaral  property.  In  1874  he 
tonnded  Ley's  works  in  Derby.  He 
was  created  a  Baronet  in  1900. 

—  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Andrew 
Richard  Scoble,    K.C.5.L,    K.C., 

wu  bom  In  Loudon,  eduoated  at  the 
(Sty  of  London  School,  and  called  to 
the  Bar  by  Linooln'a  Inn.  He  want 
out  to  Bombay  and  built  up  a  large 
praotioe  there  and  in  1863  became 
Clerk  of  the  Grown  in  tlie  High  GourC. 
He  oame  back  to  London  in  1S76,  bat 
returned  to  India  at  (he  end  of  1886 
as  Legal  Member  of  the  Qoveraor- 
Qeneml's  Oounoil.  He  recflived  the 
E.a8.I.  in  1890.  In  1892  he  came 
home  in  time  for  the  general  election 
and  was  returned  for  Central  Haokney 
as  a  Unionist  and  held  the  seat  uotil 
1900,  when  he  did  not  seek  re'electlon. 
In  1899  Sir  Andrew  was  appointed 
Treasurer  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

30.  BrlKadler-Qeneral  Hugh 
Qreffory  Pltton,  C.B.,  D.S,0., 
A.D.C.,  died  of  wounds  in  E*ranoe. 
He  was  bom  in  1803  and  entered  (he 
Army  in  1881,  obtaining  his  first  ap- 
pointment in  the  Royal  Berkshire 
Begiment.  In  190S  he  obtained  his 
oolondoy  in  the  Roydl  West  Kent 
Regiment.  From  1B91  to  1899  be  was 
■ttaohed  to  (be  Egyp(ian  Army  and 
HW  much  active  service.  Brigadier- 
Qeanal    Fitton    also    lerred    in    the 


93.  Sir  John    Leslie,  the  son  of 

Colonel  Charles  Powell  Leslie.  M.F., 
was  bom  in  1823.  He  succeeded  to  the 
Qlaslough  estates  on  the  death  ol  his 
brother  Charles  in  IBTl,  and  represen- 
ted North  Monaghan  In  the  Houae  of 
Commons  from  that  date  uotil  1B80. 
In  1BT6  he  was  made  a  Barouet.  He 
was  an  admirable  artiat  and  a  great 
critic  and  numbered  amongst  his 
friends  all  the  great  artists  of  his  day. 
Sir  John  married  in  1866,  Lady  Con- 
stance Dawson  Damer,  granddaughter 
of  the  first  Earl  of  PortarlingCon. 

~  Kunwsr   Sir  Ranblr   Singh, 

K. C.S.I. ,  unole  of  the  Maharaja  of 
Fatiala,  died  recsnlly  at  the  age  of  IS. 
Ha  had  served  on  both  the  Punjab  and 
the  Imperial  Legislatures. 

24.  M.  Qeorge  TheotoUs,  Greek 
Minister  of  National  Economy  and 
Pubtio  Instruotion,  died  in  Athene. 
He  b^an  his  public  career  as  Ueputy 
for  Corfu.  From  1886  to  1890  he  held 
office  as  Minister  of  Marine  as  a  Tri- 
oonpiat.  During  the  next  few  years 
he  repeatedly  acted  as  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  For  varioua  periods  be  held 
the  Premiership  end  he  was  the  first 
Ionian  Prims  Miniater.  He  was  at 
ths  head  of  the  Government  in  1909 
when  the  grave  oonstitutional  orisie 
occurred  which  shook  Greece  to  her 
foundations.  M.  Thootoki a  retired,  and 
his  bl&ms  in  the  circumstancea  was 
not  considered  great.  His  name  will 
rank  amongst  the  foremost  Qreek 
politicians  of  Che  last  generation. 

26.  The  Very  Rev.  Francis 
PIgou,  Dean  of  Bristol,  was  bom  &t 

Baden-Baden  in  1832.  He  went  to 
several  schools  and  finally  in  1864  he 
graduated  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
receiving  also  the  teatimonium  in 
Divinity.  In  1B69  he  was  appointed 
Ticar  of  DoDcaster  and  six  years  later 
he  was  nominated  by  Mr.  Disraeli  (o 
the  Vicarage  of  Halifax.  In  1888  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Bucgon  as  the  Dean  of 
Chichester,  but  in  1891  Lord  Saliabury 
transferred  him  to  the  deanery  of  Bris- 
tol. In  1S99  be  published  a  volume  of 
reminiscences  entitled  "  Phases  of  my 
Lifs,"  which  went  through  several  edi- 
tions, and  later  he  wrote  "  Odds  and 
Enda."      The   late    Dean    was    twice 

26.  A.  L.  Horner,  K.C.,  M.P., 
was  bom  in  1864.  He  was  educated 
at  Queen's  University,  Belfast,  oalled 
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to  (he  Bu  by  King's  Ions,  Dublin,  in 
1887,  took  Bilk  in  19M  and  bacune  a 
Beaober  in  1912.  In  1910  be  waa 
elected  (u  a  UnionUt  toi  the  South 
Tyrone  Division. 

26.  Frank  Pownall,  bom  in  18«8, 

w&B  ednoated  at  Weatminvter  School 
■md  Exeter  College,  Ozfoid,  and  called 
to  the  Bar  by  Lincoln'a  Inn  in  1873. 
He  look  the  keenest  interest  In  music 
and  was  appointed  Registrar  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Musia  in  1896.  He 
held  this  post  until  1913,  when  he  vas 
oompelled  to  resign  owing  to  ill-health. 

~-    Lady    Ulrica    Thynne,     the 

•eoond  daughter  of  the  twelfth  Duke 
of  Somerset,  wu  born  in  1833.  She 
married  in  1S68  Lord  Henry  Frederick 
Thynne,  second  son  of  the  third  Mar- 
quess of  Bath.  There  were  foui  sons 
and  (wo  dangbterB  ol  the  marriage. 

^  Right  Hon.  Richard  Jsmes 
Meredith,  formerly  Master  of  the 
Rolls  in  Ireland,  was  bom  in  1866  and 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublio. 
He  was  called  to  the  Irish  Bar  in  1879, 
taking  silk  thirteen  yean  later.  Id 
1  96  he  became  a  member  of  the  Irish 


Court  of  Judicature  in  Iceland  and 
Judicial  CommiBsioner  of  the  Irish 
Land  Commission.  In  1906  he  was 
appointed  Master  of  the  Rolls.  He 
retired  in  l.a2  owing  to  ill-health. 

26.  Sir  Francis  Henry  Lovell, 
Dean  of  the  London  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine,  was  bom  in  1814.  He  be- 
gan his  lifo-work  as  Colonial  Surgeon 

of  Sierra  Leone.  1873-78.  From  Sierra 
Leone  be  went  to  become  Chief  Medi- 
cal Officer  of  Mauritius  and  Member  of 
the  Legislative  Council.  1878-93 ;  later 
he  was  appaioted  Surgeon- General  of 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  and  Member  of 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils, 
IB99-1901.  He  retired  from  Colonial 
Service  in  this  latter  year  and  in  1903 
was  appointed  Dean  of  the  London 
Sohool  of  Tropical  Medicine.  Sir 
FrancU  was  created  C.M.O.  in  1399 
and  knighted  in  1900.  He  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College   of  Sur- 


—  Colonel  Sir  Clement  Royds, 
C.B.,  was  bora  in  1842.  He  sat  for 
Rochdale  as  a  Unionist  from  189C  to 
1906.  He  was  at  one  time  Oolonel 
commanding  the  Duke  of  Lancaster's 
Own  Yeomanry. 


UABY.  [Ja«. 

38.  Qerard  Qiutavus  Dncuvl, 
Marquis  de  la  Pasture,  waa  btsn  in 
1888  and  snoceeded  to  the  maraoiwta 
in  1840  on  the  death  of  his  lathw. 
The  late  marquis  was  twice  married. 

—  Colonel   R.  H.   Vetch,  C.B., 

the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Gaptwn 
James  Vetch,  B.E.,  F.H.S.,  Con- 
servator'of  Harbours  at  tbe  Admiralty, 
was  bom  in  1841.  He  was  goietted  to 
the  Royal  Engineers  in  1857.  He  wm 
for  a  time  Deputy-Inspeotor-Oenenl 
of  Fortifications  and  afterwards  Ohiet 
Engineer  in  Ireland,  retiring  in  1^ 
with  a  distinguished  service  pennon. 
He  will  be  chiefly  remembered  a*  a 
mllitoiy  hUtoriaa  and  biographer. 
He  also  oontributed  many  mihtoiy 
articles  to  the  "  Encyclopedia  Briton- 
nioa  "  and  the  "  Dictionary  of  Notional 
Biography." 

—  The  Rev.  Richard  Carr  Klrk- 

patrick  was  (he  youngest  son  of  the 
fate  William  Kirkpatriok  of  Doo*- 
comper,  I'o.  Kildare,  born  in  1823. 
He  was  a  scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  he  graduated  in  1846  and  took 
the  Divinity  Testimonium  in  the 
foUowiug  year.  He  was  ordained  by 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1848.  In 
1866  he  was  appointed  Cuiate-iu- 
charge  at  SI.  Mary's  Eilbum  and  on 
the  death  of  the  Vicar  he  started  St. 
Augustine's  Mission  In  the  neighboot- 
hood.  and  thus  entered  on  a  work  that 
was  to  engage  him  for  the  rest  of  hia 
active  ministry.  Tbe  cbumb,  B(. 
Augustine's,  which  he  hod  built  is  ona 
of  file  most  dignified  places  of  worship 
in  Loudon.  He  resigned  his  bene&oe 
in  the  summer  of  1907. 


39.  Brlgadler-Qeneral  Sir  RoUo 
Estontevtile  Qrlmston  died  at  the 
age  of  G6  and  bad  served  thlrty-Sva 
years  in  the  Indian  Army.  Kiom 
1893  to  1898  be  was  A.D.O.  to  tbe 
Viceroy  of  India.  He  was  appointed 
Equerry -in- Waiting  to  the  King  in 
1910,  and'wos  Military  Seontaiy  to 
His  Majesty  during  the  Indian  tool 
of  tbe  King  and  Queen.  Sir  Bollo 
was  created  C.I.B.  In  1906  and 
K.O.V.O.  inl911. 


___  of  the  Rev.  David  P.  1       . 

Vicar  of  Stillingflaet  and  Canon  ot 
Windsor,  was  bom  in  1880.  Ha  wm 
educated  at  Oheam  and  at  WestmlnatM 
Bohoot.  The  Markhams  hod  bean  Eac 
generations  more  or  less  of  a  OMinX 
^mil;  and  young  Markham  entwed 
the  Service  in  1844,  attained  the  laok 
of  Lieutenant  in  IB^l  and  retind  tnm 
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the  Nav;  in  1B&2.  He  went  with  (ba 
Fnnklin  SmumK  Expedition  of  1850- 
Sl  And  this  created  in  him  a  great 
lotarMt  in  Polar  ezplontion.  In 
IBSS  he  published  the  ator;  of  his  ei- 
perienceB  under  the  title  of "  Fmuklin'a 
Poot«(ep«."  In  18fi9  ha  wm  entrusted 
with  (he  BaperinteudeBce  of  the  ne- 
cewny  UTsngemaiitB  lor  the  collec- 
tion of  ciDchana  plant*  and  for  their 
iatroduotioD  into  India.  In  IBGO  he 
again  Tialted  South  America  and 
arranged  with  complete  auocera  the 
tiaDBtniulon  of  the  invaluable  plant 
into  India  whioh  wai  the  means  of 
nduciDB  the  price  of  quinine  from 
many  shillinoa  to  a  few  pence  per 
onnce.  In  18U  Clementa  Markham 
joined  the  Bojal  Geographical  Society 
and  was  elected  honorary  leoretary  in 
1863,  a  position  which  he  held  till 
1888  when  he  was  awarded  the 
Founder's  medal.  In  1867  he  was 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  Geo- 
Ktaphioal  Department  of  the  India 
Office,  a  poaition  which   he   retained 


Society.  The  enterprise  i 
he  was  most  intimately  associated  was 
(he  Nabiooal  Au  tare  lie  Expedition, 
and  owing  to  his  choice  of  commander 
—Captain  R.  F.  Scott— it  was  one  ol 
the  most  successful  expeditious  that 
ever  left  our  shoraa.  Sir  Clements 
Markham  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  since  1978.  He  was  created 
C.B.  in  IBTl  and  E.C.B.  in  1896.  Ue 
published  numerous  works. 

Lord  Forbes,  premier  baron  in  the 
peerage  of  Sootlaad  and  chief  of  the 
olan  Forbes,  waa  the  sixth  son  o[  the 
nineteeutii  baron,  born  in  IBll.  All 
his  elder  brothers  died  unmarried  and 
he  auooeeded  his  second  brother  as 
twenty-arst  baron  In  June,  1911.  Ue 
married  in  187B    '  .... 

of  Sir  WilUam 
whom  he  bad  t\ 
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1.  Prince  Vussuflzz-ed-DIn,  the 
Turkish  heir-apparent,  committed 
suicide  owing  to  illneas.  He  waa  bom 
at  Constant inonle  on  October  9,  1BS7. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Abdul  Asis, 
who  was  Sultan  from  IB61  to  1876. 
From  his  fachei  he  inherited  a  taste 
for  travel,  in  which  he  Ireelj  indulged. 
InlSlO  he  represented  the  Saltan  at  the 
funeralof  King  Edward  VII.  Thtongh- 
ont  the  reign  of  Al>diil  Hamid,  Yusauf 
Ii£-ed  Din  eBaced  himsell,  bat  he  waa 
supposed  to  have  great  sympathy  with 
the  Constitutional 


9.  Count  Illarlon  Ivanovltch 
Vorontzoft-Dashkoff,  the  famous 
Viceroy  of  the  Caucasus,  waa  bom  in 
1837.  He  WM  heir  to  an  immense 
fortune  and  entered  the  Army  as  a 
jOQtb  and  rose  bv  military  merit  (o 
the  Colonelcy  of  the  Imperial  Hussar 
Regiment  at  the  age  of  36.  It  was  in 
1906  that  he  was  sent  by  (he  Emperor 
Nicholas  as  Viceroy  of  the  Cauoasns, 
and  by  bis  airong  and  Sim  rule  the 
AnDBDiana  became  the  most  loyal 
labjects  of  the  Emperor. 

8.  Professor  Joseph  Jacobs  waa 

bom  at  Sydney,  New  South  Walts,  in 
IBM,  and  alter  taking  his  degree  at 
Cambridge  he  went  to  Berlin  in  1877, 
where  he  studied  under  Steinschn eider 


historian  and  communal  worker  and 
became    a    great    friend    of    Oeorga 

ElioCa. 

4.  Admiral  John  Frederick 
George  Qrant  entered  the  Navy  in 
1648  and  was  midehipman  and  mate 


medals  and  the  Sevastopol  cla'^p.  In 
1860  Admiral  Qrant  waa  present  at 
the  capture  of  the  Taku  Forts  and  re- 
ceived the  Chinese  medal.  From 
1879  to  1881  he  commanded  the  troop- 
ship Malabar  and  was  Captain  Superin- 


6.  Canon  Qeorte  John  Blore, 
D.D.,  the  son  of  Edward  Blore, 
F.B.S.,  was  bom  in  1886.  He  was 
educated  at  Charterhouse  and  Christ 
Church,  of  which  hs  was  senior  student 
and  tutor.  In  1868  he  became  head- 
master of  King  Edward's  School, 
Bromsgrove,  and  in  1B78  of  King's 
School.  Canterbury.  He  retired  in 
1886  and  was  appointed  Hon.  Oanon  of 
Canterbury. 

—  Sir  CecU  Clem enti- Smith, 
a.CM.Q..  was  bom  in  1840.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Muiio 
OemenU,  the  composer.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  St.   Paul's   School  and   at 
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CotpDB,  Cambridge,  In  1863  hs  was 
elected  one  of  the  fitet  studant-inMr- 
preters  at  Hong-Kong,  where  he  be- 
came Colonial  Treasuier.  He  wob 
tnuBferred  to  the  Strait*  SettUments 
as  Colonial  Secretarf  in  IBTS.  Subee- 
quentJy  he  waa  appointed  Lieutenaut- 
Ooveroor  of  Ceylon  and  in  1887 
Qovemor  oi  the  Straits  Settlements. 
He  became  High  Commissioner  and 
Conaul-Qeneral  lor  Borneo  and  Sara- 
wak in  1889  and  retired  four  years 
later.  Sir  Cecil  was  President  o(  the 
CommiBBion  of  Inquiry  on  the  Trinidad 
Biota  in  1908  and  served  on  the  Tariff 
Commission  of  1901.  He  was  the 
Chief  British  delegate  to  the  Inter- 
national Opium  Comroission  at  Shang- 
hai in  19(M  and  to  the  Conferenoe  on 
the  same  subject  at  the  Hague  two 
years  later,  and  on  both  ocoastona  was 
thanked  by  the   Government  for  his 

6.  Dowoxer  Countess  Klntore, 

the  daughter  of  Ur.  Francis  Hawkins, 
was  bom  in  1835,  She  married  in 
1861  the  eighth  Earl  of  Kintore,  her 
first  cousin,  who  died  In  1880.  There 
were  four  sons  and  three  daughters  of 
the  marriage ;  the  eldest  son  is  the 
present  holder  of  the  title. 

T.  Earl  of  KInnoull,  (he  third 
son  of  the  eleventh  Earl,  was  bom  in 
186S.  The  eldest  and  second  sons  pre- 
deceased tbeir  father  and  the  late  Earl 
succeeded  to  the  title  in  1897.  Lord 
Einnoull  joined  the  1st  Block  Watch 
and  aerved  in  Egypt  aa  Chief  of  Staff 
to  Baker  Pasha.  He  retired  from  the 
Army  in  1886.  Hs  was  a  musloian  of 
cooaiderable  talent  and  a  collector  on 
a  large  scale.  His  first  marriage  took 
place  in  1877  and  there  was  one  son  of 
the  marriage  who  died  in  190S  leaving 
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9.    Brlcadler-Qeneral     Charles 
Henr^  Westmorland,    C.B.,    was 

bom  in  1856,  entered  the  Army  in 
18T1,  retiring  in  1912  with  the  honor- 
ary rank  o(  Brigadier-General.  From 
1907  to  1910  he  was  in  command  of  the 
Karachi  Brigade,  He  saw  active 
oervioe  in  the  Afghan  War,  1878-T9, 
the  Burmese  Expedition,  1887-89,  on 
the  North- West  Frontier  of  India  in 
1897-98,  and  in  China,  1900.  He  was 
mode  a  G.B.  in  1908. 

—  Sir  Charles    Rivers   Wilson 

was  bom  in  1831  and  educated  at  Eton 
and  BalUol  College,  Oxford.  He  took 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1853  in  the  School 
of  Law  and  Modem  History,  long  sinoa 
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abolished,  and  three  yeara  later,  in 
February,  18S6,  entered  the  Ticasuliy. 
He  passed  thioagh  the  nanal  prelim- 
inary stages  of  an  able  Treosuly  official 
and  in  1874  he  was  appointed  Gomp- 
tcoiler-Qenetal  of  the  National  Debt, 
the  principal  permanent  official  of  the 
National  Debt  office,  a  position  which 
he  held  untU  1894.  In  the  eulier 
years  in  which  he  held  this  office  he. 
did  distinguished  service  in  B^ptian 
Finance  and  served  as  Finanoe  ICinii- 
ter  of  Egypt  from  1877  to  188a  In 
recognition  of  hia  services  Hr.  Wilson 
wu  made  a  K.C.M.Q.  in  1880.  In 
1891  Sir  Chailes  Kivers  Wilatm  retired 
from  the  National  Debt  Office.  In  the 
following  year  he  became  President  of 
the  Qrand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada. 
He  was  a  member  of  St.  Jamee'a  and 
Marlbonugh  Clubs  and  also  of  Arthur's, 

10.  Hon.  Robert  Henry  Donslaa- 
Scott-Montl^  was  the  seoond  Mn 
of  (he  Qrat  Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu 
and  was  bom  in  1867.  He  married  in 
1904  (he  widow  of  Mr.  Oscar  Davy- 
Davies.  He  was  heir  presumptiva  to 
hie  brother,  the  present  Lord  Hontoga, 
There  is  no  second  heir. 

—  Sir  Hugh  Wyndham,  C.B., 
K.C.JH.Q.,  (he  eldest  son  of  Colonel 
Charles  Wyndham,  was  bom  in  1896. 
His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  (be 
sixth  Baron  Polwarth.  He  ww 
educated  at  Harrow  and  Oxford  and 
entered  the  diplomatic  service  in  1867. 
In  1869  he  accompanied  the  China 
expeditionary  force  and  resided  for 
two  years  in  Peking.  After  acting  aa 
Consul-Oeneral  at  Warsaw  he  wai 
Secretary  of  Legation  successively  at 
Athens,  Madrid,  Petrograd,  and  Con- 
stantinople. In  188fi  he  went  aa 
Minister  in  Braul,  and  foe  the  last 
three  years  of  his  active  oareei  in 
Rumania,  retiring  on  a  pension  in 
1897.  He  received  hia  O.B.  for  services 
at  Athens  during  the  Rnsao-Tnrkiah 
war,  and  the  K.C.M.Q.  for  servioaa  at 
Bio  de  Janeiro  during  the  insurgent 
movement  there  in  1893-91. 

13.  Vllhelm    HammerslM^,    the 

Daniah  painter,  died  in  his  63na  jeai. 
Some  of  his  piotures  were  shown  at 
the  Quildhall  in  the  anmmer  of  1907 
and  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
At  the  Jubilee  Exhibition  at  Tniin, 
Ur.  HammershiBj  was  among  the  ten 
painters  selected  (or  the  special  awud 
of  10,000  f. 
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miettad  SMond  Lieutenant  in  the  0th 
Baurra  Ragimmt  of  Cavalry  in  De- 
oamber,  1914,  uid  was  sarring  with  the 
Snd  Dr»gooBi  (Boyol  Scots  Oreys) 
whenhe  wMkiiledinlfraiioe.  He  wiw 
ednoated  at  Winoheater. 

14.    Viscount     lUdley    was    the 

eldest  ion  ot  the  first  Vleoounb  by  his 
maniage  nrith  the  Hon.  Mary  Qeor- 
giana  MarjorihankB,  eldest  danghter  of 
the  first  Lord  Tweedmouth.  He  was 
bom  in  1874  and  aduoated  at  Ebon  and 
BallloL  When  he  left  Oxford  he 
acted  OS  private  secretary  to  bis  father 
at  the  Home  Office  and  subBeqnently 
he  travelled  tbrougb  Canada  as  extra 
olde-de-oamp  to  Lord  Aberdeen.  He 
woa  elected  to  the  Honie  of  Commons 
tta  Btelybridge  in  1900  and  became 
|wlT«t«  eeoretory  to  Mr.  Bitobie  at  the 
Home  Office  and  afterwarde  assiatant 
private  secretary  to  Hi.  Austen  Cham- 
,  betlain  oa  Chancellor  of  the  Ezchequei, 
In  190i  he  succeeded  hia  father  aa 
second  Viscount  Ridley  and  Baron 
Wenaleydale.  In  1899  he  married  the 
Hon.  Kosamnnd  Cornelia  Qwladya 
Qnest,  daughter  ol  the  firat  Baron 
Wimbome.  HisBon,tbeHon. Matthew 
White  Bidley,  bom  in  1902,  suoceeds 
to  the  title.  The  Ute  Lord  Bidley  was 
obi^rman  of  the  Tariff  Reform  League 
and  hie  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of 
Tariff  Beform  was  well  known. 

—  Qeneral  Walter  ConliiKluin. 
C.B.,  bom  in  1889,  was  a  eon  ot 
Oeoeial  Henry  Coningbam.  He  saw 
aervioe  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  and  on 
the  Staff  in  Aighanistan  in  1879,  being 
mentioned  in  oispatohes  and  leoeivins 
his  brevet  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  and 
the  C.B.    He  retired  in  1S87. 

—  Sir  Qeorge  Pragnell,  who  was 
managing  partner  of  Mesats.  Cook,  Son 
A  Co.,  St.  Paul's  Churahyaid,  and 
ohoirman  of  the  Wholesale  Textile 
Association,  waa  bom  at  Sherborne  in 
1863.  After  being  apprenticed  to  a 
draper  at  Biater,  he  came  to  London 
in  1881  and  joined  the  firm  as  assistant, 
till  in  1907  be  became  its  manogins 
partner.  Sir  George'a  patriotic  and 
philanthropic  activities  were  manifold. 
He  waa  chairman  of  ths  National 
Patriotic  Aaeociation  and  ol  the  Em- 
ployers Territorial  Aasooiation.  He 
waa  a  firm  sopporter  of  the  value  of 
athletics  and  founded  the  City  of  Lon- 
don Swimming  and  Athletic  Associa- 
tion. He  was  also  a  founder  of  the 
Boyal  LUe-Saving  Society  and  the 
London  Water  Polo  League.  His 
* hood  WM  one  of  the  birthday 

■  ol  1912. 
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14.  Lewanika,  King  of  Etarotse* 
land,  was  about  64  years  of  age.  He 
came  of  a  long  line  of  Barotseland 
rulers  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
18T7.  He  was  Paramount  Chief  of  the 
Borotse  tribe.  In  1S90  his  kingdom 
came  practically,  and  in  1897  definitely, 
under  British  protection,  the  King  re- 
ceiving an  annual  subsidy  from  the 
Chartered  Company,  In  1902  King 
Lewanika  visited  England  as  a  Royal 
guest  for  the  Coronation,  and  be  spent 
his  time  largely  in  studying  sgricutture 
and  machinery.  The  King  posseaaed 
great  oonQdence  In  the  British  Govern. 
ment  and  expressed  hia  loyalty  on  many 


IC.  Sir  William  Turner,  bom  in 

1B33,  was  eduoatedat  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  and  graduated  U.B.  of  Lon- 
don. Later  be  received  the  F.R.C.S. 
One  of  bis  teachers  waa  Sir  James 
Paget.  In  1864  he  became  seoior 
demonstrator  in  Anatomy  at  Edinburgh 
University.  Thirteen  years  later  he 
suoceeded  to  the  Professor's  chair; 
and  finally  hs  became  Principal  and 
Vice-Ghancellor  of  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity. He  waa  also  President  of  the 
Rojral  College  of  Surgeons,  Secretary 
of  the  Edinburgh  Koyal  Society, 
President  of  the  Britiah  Association 
in  1900,  and  President  of  the  General 
Medical  Council  from  1898  to  1904. 
He  publishsd  several  works.  Turner 
made  a  speciality  of  the  brain,  and 
was  a  great  authority  on  craniology, 
having  one  of  the  finest  oollectioos  ol 
human  ekulls  in  the  world.  He  was 
knighted  in  1886  and  made  E.C.B  In 
1901. 

16.  Sir  Alfred   Tbomas   Bagge, 

the  second  son  of  the  first  baronet, 
waa  bom  in  1848.  He  entered  the 
Navy  in  1857,  and  served  through  the 
China  War,  including  the  capture  of 
the  Taku  Forta.  He  retired  from  the 
Navy  with  the  rank  of  Captain  in 
1393.  6ir  Alfred  married  in  1872  a 
daughter  of<the  late  Mi.  John  Grant 
Uorris  and  leaves  three  sons  and  a 
daughter. 

—  Viscountess  Iveagh  was  the 

daaghtar  of  the  lale  Mr.  Rio  hard 
Samuel  Guinness,  M.P.,  by  bia  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Charles 
JenkinsoQ,  tenth  baronet  of  Hawkes- 
buiy.  She  married  her  cousin.  Hr. 
Edvrord  Cecil  Guinness,  in  1878 ;  he 
woe  created  a  Baronet  in  1B8S,  a  Baron 
in  1891,  and  a  Visoonnt  in  1905. 
There  ate  three  sons  of  the  marriage. 
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•ad  kfiMVkcdi  l&t  Jvc^TEt  cihibiteea 
■i^  a  prrstse  f-.r  t=c  Henfcri.  He 
«M  alio  iibtAmc  af  lee  TTBi^w,  where 
ha  h^  bun  a  (rei^seas  tp*«kcr. 
Inunediueij  oa  luinj  hii  de^ce,  in 
l«70.  be  «u  elected  u>  »  Fell:)««liip 
at  Wadhun.  anl  tiicre  fae  ipan;  tbc 
ranwiader  o(  bii  die.  He  ■•!  a  Gr^ek 
•cbo^ar  'jl  marked  afattitj,  aod  poaubiT 
there  wai  do  eoDUmpomr  in  England 
who  poMeiaed  meh  a  f»»»iiii»T  kcqaaint- 
aoce  *ith  the  cniiic  domain  a(  Greek 
II 


19.  Colonel  Aanstu  Le  Mes- 
Mrler,    C.I.E.,    K.E.,    who    lerred 

daring  the   Indian  Hadnv,  wai  bom 
in    1839.     He    entered    tha    Army   in 
ISjC,  retiring    in    1^33.     Daiing  the 
Untiny  he  waa  praaent  at  the  degea 
of  Forte  Bejt  and  E>warka.    He  aln 
••w  actiTo  icrvice  with  the  Ahyuinian    . 
Expedition,  1867-<n,  and  in  the  Afghan 
Wai,  1ST8-T9,  being  mentioned  in  dia-    , 
patchee  on  both  oocaaiona,  aod  in  the    ' 
Haaan  Campaign,  1891. 

—  Hts  Hlslineu  Sir  Idris 
Merrfd-H-Aazwn,  O.  C.  M.  Q., 
a.C.V.0.,  Sultan  ol  Fenk,  died  re- 
cenllj.  He  was  one  of  the  beet  known 
at  the  ruling  chiefi  ol  the  Federated 
Hala;  States. 

21.  Colonel  Charles  Hunter,  the 

eldest  ion  of  LieutenaDt-ColODel 
Chailei  Hunter,  was  bom  in  1638. 
He  entered  the  Arm;  in  1B52,  and 
served  during  the  Mutin;.  He  was 
present  at  the  siege  o(  Debt!  uid  Che 
ilege  and  capture  of  LnckDow.  He 
waa  mentioned  twice  in  dlspatchea 
and  awarded   (he  medal   with    three 

—  Sir  Edward  Holroyd  was  bom 

in  1888.  He  was  educated  at  Win- 
ohoster  and  TrlniC;  Oollege,  Cambridge, 
and  there  he  obtained  a  first  class  In 
the  olanHlcal  tilpoa.  He  was  called  to 
the  Bar  bj  Cray's  Inn  in  ISSC,  and 
four  yean  afterwards  he  beoame  a 
momber  ol  (he  Malboums  Bar.  In 
1881  he  aoceptod  prorootloD  (o  the 
Bancb,  and  he  held  the  poeltlon  of  a 
Justice  ol  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Victoria  for  twenty-five  years. 

—  Rear-Admlral  von  Pohl.  the 

former  ohtet  of  the  Qerman  Navy,  died 
raoantly.    Ha  wM  60  yean  of  age. 
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S  Sir  Oeofxe  MarOm,  ar^am 
of  St.  E^nl's  r^«>»jJ»*J,  «aa  boeti  in 
l^U,  and  eartr  *»*»"■■  a  papl  and 
bieed  al  vainer  who  «>a  «iuy  faor 
vTBB  his  aenioT.  In  18TS  he  baeame 
depaij  or^^niM  d  Sc  Paal'a  Oathadial 
•ad  ui  IS^  :he  dcpee  d  Dodor  id 
Xosic  was  oonlemd  opon  hiaa  bf  the 
ArchlEifaop  of  Canl^Diy.  In  1808 
Staicct  raigael  bis  pontionaa  onanist 
of  S;.  I^l's  and  Marttn  waa  ^iipolDtad 
his  inririasfiT  His  skill  aa  a  baino 
of  \x^'  Twecs  was  great,  *iid  the 
nnging  of  St.  I^l's  baa  bMoma  «•!•- 
braMd  all  the  worM  orar.  HIa 
•diTiiiee  had  been  oonfiaed  i 
entirely  to  Chnlch  i 
all  his  wok  waa  done 
He  wnxe  the  "Te  Denm"  for  Uw 
ihankigiving  service  held  aa  ttia  oco«- 
son  of  Qneen  Victoria's  JnUleo,  and 
soon  after  ibis  oocaaion  he  leoeived 
the  hononr  of  knighthood. 


—  Jokn  Payne  » 

(he  female  line,  from  Admiral  Sir 
John    Hawkins.      He  '  " 

ISli  aod  hie  taatea  ' 
literary  and  lingnistic. 
many  notable  woib,  a 
being  the  whole  ol  Danta's  ^oetioal 
works;  but  his  masterpiece  m  thii 
field  washisienderinget  the  "  Arabian 
Nights"  in  nine  volumes. 

S4.  Jabez  Spencer  Balfonr,  bom 

in  1B43,  was  educated  abroad  and 
■pent  some  years  inbusineaa  inliondoii 
before  siarttitg  tlie  Lands  Allotment 
Compeny,  the  oldest  of  the  LilMtatot 
group  in  1867.  He  was  the  principal 
piomotar  of    the   Liberator  group    at 
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speculative  business.  The  aOaira  of 
the  various  compaoies  were  so  inter- 
woven with  each  other  Chat  when  one 
coUapaed  the  rest  were  bound  to  follow, 
and  all  of  them  failed  in  1892.  The 
total  UahilKieH  were  8,360,0002.  Balfour 
fled  to  Buenos  Aires  to  avoid  arreat, 
but  was  sent  back  to  England  in  1896 
and  sentenced  to  fourteen  yean' penal 
servitude  for  conspiracy  and  fiand. 
He  was  released  in  1906.  In  spite  of 
his  financial  activities  Ballour  found 
time  to  represent  Tamnorth  (1880-86) 
and  Bumley  (1889-98)  as  a  Liberal  In 
Parliament,  and  in  1883  he  was  choaen 
the  first  Mayor  of  Croydon,  where  ha 
then  lived. 
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topolitui  Botiid  of  WorkB.  In  1891  he 
wu  appointed  Statistloal  Officer  to 
the  London  County  Council  and  in 
1900  he  succeeded  Mr.  C.  J.  Slewut 
as  Clerk  to  the  Cauncil.  He  held  the 
poet  until  191*.  Pew  men  have 
had  a  mote  profound  knowledge  of 
the  past  and  present  greatuBss  of 
London.  He  was  founder  of  the 
Folklore  Society  and  at  one  time 
edited  Tlu  AntiqwiTy,  The  Arehao- 
logical  Bevieto  and  The  Folklore 
Journal.  He  published  many  works 
on  tolkloie  and  antiquarian  subjects. 
Ur.  Oomme  was  knighted  in  I9I1. 

37.  Lister  Maurice  Drummond, 

the  Uetropolitan  Police  Magistrate, 
was  the  son  of  Maurice  Drummond, 
(j.B.,  by  his  wife  Che  Hon.  Adelaide 
{nSe  Liater),  eldest  daughter  of  the 
second  Lord  Ribblesdale.  Mr.  Drum- 
mond was  called  to  the  Bar  by  the 
Ini         ~  ■       " 


—  Count  Ugo  Balzaal,  the  great 
medieval  historian,  died  in  Borne.  He 
was  68  years  old.  Baleani  was  elected 
a  memoer  of  the  AthenEeum  Club  in 
1899,  and  in  1902  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.Litt.  at  Oxford.  He  was 
a  coDtributor  to  the  eleventh  edition 
of  the  "  Encyclopcedia  Britannica." 

S3.  Henry  James,  O.M.,  born  in 
18«3  in  New  York,  was  the  son  of 
Henry  James,  senior,  a  well-known 
writer  and  lecturer  on  theological  sub- 
jecle.  The  distinguished  philosopher 
William  James  was  the  noveUst's 
elder  brother.  The  family  spent  a 
long  period  in  Europe  during  the 
fifties  and  the  boys  received  a  some- 
what   unusual    education    chiefly   in 
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Paris  and  London.  At  nineteen  Henry 
entered  the  Harvard  Law  School,  but 
literature  drew  him  irresistibly  and  be 
Gually  forsook  the  law  and  in  1869 
adopted  literature  as  his  profession. 
In  that  year  he  came  to  Europe  and 
spent  much  time  in  Italy  and  France. 
From  1880  he  made  his  home  in  Eng- 
land, at  first  in  London,  later  on  in 
Rye,  Suasex.  In  1913,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  TOth  birthday,  a  great  number 
of  his  friends  invited  him  to  sit  to  Mr. 
Sargent  lor  bis  portrait.  This  por- 
trait is  to  be  offered  to  the  nation.  In 
July,  1915,  he  became  naturalised  as  an 
English  subject.  The  distiuctioo  of 
the  Order  of  Merit  was  conferred  on 
him  on  New  Year's  Day,  1916,  His 
heat  known  works  were  "  The  Tragic 
Muse"  (1890);  "What  Maisie  knew" 
(1897):  "The  Ambassadors"  (1903); 
"A  Small  Boy  and  Others"  (1913),  and 
"  Notes  of  a  Son  and  Brother"  (1914). 
Nooe  of  his  works  obtained  for  him 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  "popular" 
success ;  hla  wiitiog  was  of  a  delicate 
and  refined  nature  that  could  only 
appeal  to  the  few. 

39.  The   Rev.    Hudson  Qrosett 

Heaven,  who  was  long  known  as  the 
Ring  of  Lundy  Island,  of  which  he  was 
lord  of  the  manor  and  sole  laudowner, 
was  bom  in  Torrington,  Devon,  in  1826. 
Mr.  Heaven's  father,  who  was  the 
head  of  an  old  Somerset  family,  bought 
the  island  in  1834  and  lived  there  with 
his  family.  The  Rev.  Hudson  Heaven 
graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
in  1951  and  was  ordained  in  the  follow- 


Vioar  until  1911.  After  his  father's 
death  in  1897  until  five  yearu  before 
his  death  he  administered  the  affairs 
of  the  community. 
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1.  General  Edward  Henry  Cllve 

was  the  eldest  son  of  Qeorge  Clive, 
who  was  M.P.  for  Hereford  and  for  a 
short  tims  Under-Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department.  He  was  educated 
at  Harrow  and  joined  the  Qrenadier 
Quards  with  whom  he  served  in  the 
Crimea  from  the  fall  of  Sevastopol  till 
the  end  of  the  war.  In  1880  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  his  regiment 
and  held  the  command  of  the  Guards 
Brigade  when  it  was  in  Cyprus  a  1 
years  later.  On  his  return  to  England 
be  became  Commandant  of  the  Staff 
College  and  was  afterwards  Qovemot 
of  the  Royal  Military  College  from 
1888  to  1693. 


1.  Lord  Derwent,  the  elder  bod 
of  Sir  John  Johnstone,  second  baronet, 
by  bis  marriage  with  a  daughter  of 
Edward  Har  court,  Archbishop  of 
York,  was  bora  in  1829.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  at  one  time 
held  a  commission  in  the  2ud  Life 
Guards.  From  1869  until  1S80  he 
sat  in  the  House  of  Oommons  as 
a  Liberal  and  became  a  Unionist  at 
the  split  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home 
Rule  Bill.  He  was  created  a  Baron 
in  1881.  Lord  Derwent  married  in 
1850  the  second  daughter  of  Sir 
Charles  Mills,  sister  of  the  first  Lord 
Hillingdon,  and  leaves  five  sons  and 
a  daughter. 
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1.  M.  Mounet-Sully,  the  great 
French  tragedian,  vaa  bom  at  Bergeroo 
in  1B4I.  He  entered  tbe  Gonsarratoire 
at  (he  age  of  2 1  and  was  awarded  the 
first  prize  ior  tragedy.  He  was  au  offi- 
cer o[  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

2.  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Rumania 

(Carmen  8;lva)  w&a  horn  at  Neuwied 
on  Decembec  23,  1813,  the  daughter 
of  Prince  Hermann  of  Wied  and  hie 
consort,  a  sister  of  Qr&nd  Duke  Adolf 
of  Luxemburg.  She  inherited  her 
literary  talent  from  her  father.  In 
1869  ane  married  Friuoe  Charlea  and 
was  cronned  Queen  of  Rumania  on 
May  22,  ISBl.  She  did  not  seem  to 
interest  heiiielf  in  Rumanian  politics, 
but  devoted  herself  to  beooming  a 
good  Bumaniaa  and  encouraged  native 
arta  and  industries.  She  learnt  the 
language  too,  well  enough  to  write 
poetry  in  it.  The  chief  interest  in  her 
tifewasliterature.  She  published  under 
the  pseudonym  of  "  Carmen  Sylva  " 
twenty  volumes  of  verse — nineteen  in 
German  and  one  in  English.  Her 
works  were  translated  into  the  lan- 
guages of  almost  the  whole  of  Europe. 
She  also  wrote  many  novelettes  and 
dramas  and  contributed  to  La  Revue 
and  Ziei  Annates  Politiques  et  Lil- 
tiraires  on  the  place  of  Woman  in 
Modern  Sport,  the  True  Nobility  of 
Woman,  and  the  position  of  Woman 
in  Rumania. 

3.  Professor  John  Wesley  Judd, 
C.B.,    LL.D.,  P.R.S.,    P.a,S„  was 

born  in  ISIO  and  educated  at  the 
Royal  School  of  Mineg.  He  waa  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology  from  1676  to  190fi 
and  Dean  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Science,  London,  for  the  laet  ten  years 
of  that  period.  He  woa  author  of 
"  The  Students'  Lyell,"  ■'  The  Coming 
Elvolution,"  and  other  scientific  pub. 
lieations. 

4.  William   Aneus  Knleht,    the 

Bon  of  a  minister  of  (he  Scottish  Churoh, 
was  bom  in  1836.  In  1876  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Moral  Pbilo- 
Bophy  at  St.  Andrews  UniverBity.  He 
was  instrumeutal  in  inaugurating  the 
L.L.A.  (Licentiate  in  Literature  and 
Arts)  degree  for  women;  but  be  was 
best  known  for  his  services  to  the 
memory  of  Wordsworth. 

—  Viscountess  Quenlngton  was 

the  daughter  of  Hr,  H.  D.  Brockle- 
burst,  ofSudley  Cutle,  Olouoestershire, 
and  married  in  1909  Viscount  Quening- 
(on,  better  known  aa  Mr.  Michael 
HickB  Beach,  M.P.,  son  and  heir  of 
Earl  St.  Aldvryn. 
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5.  Colonel  John  Mount  Batten, 
C.B.,  waa  bom  in  1843.  He  had  been 
from  190G  until  recentiy  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  counties  of  Dorset 
and  Poole.  He  served  for  forty-two 
years  in  The  King's  and  commanded 
the  third  battalion  in  (he  Boer  War. 


terald  died  recently  in  France.  He 
was  Che  second  son  of  Gerald,  fifth 
Duke  of  Leinster,  bom  in  ISSfi.  He 
wOB  brother  to  the  Duke  ol  Leinstsrjind 
h sir-presumptive  to  the  dukedom.  He 
obtained  his  flist  appointment  in  the 
Irish  Guards  in  19(^  and  was  pro- 
moted Captain  in  1913.  He  was  twice 
wounded,  in  September,  1911,  and  in 
October,  1915,  and  was  mentioned  in 
dispatohea,  being  awarded  the  Military 
Cross  in  June,  191C. 

a.  Captain    Ralph    MacQ^ugh- 

Bond-Shelton  waa  educated  at 
Cheltenham.  In  1B62  he  waa  a  Comet 
in  the  12th  Lancers  when  the  troop- 
ship Sirkenhtad  was  taking  out  drafts 
for  the  Kaffir  War.  He  is  believed  to 
be  (he  last  survivor  of  the  wreck  of  the 
Birktnhead.  Bond  afterwards  served 
in  the  Crimea  and  in  the  Indian 
Mutiny.  Ha  took  the  name  of  Sheltou 
when  he  euoceeded  to  bis  father's 
property. 

9.  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland 
Qowei*.  a  younger  son  of  the  second 
Duke  and  twentieth  Earl  of  Sutherland 
and  of  his  wife  Harriet,  daughter  oE  the 
sixth  Earl  of  Oarliale.  was  bom  at 
Stafiord  House  in  1845.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity,  Cam- 
bridge. He  sat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  a  Liberal  member  for 
Sutherlandshire  from  1867  until  1874; 
but  he  had  no  taste  for  the  work.  His 
real  interests  were  centred  in  art  and 
travel.  He  wrote  on  many  subjects, 
but  his  "  Reminiscences  "  (1883)  and 
"Old  Diaries"  (1902)  had  the  greatest 
suoceea. 

—  Judce    Lionel    Sandars  was 

bom  in  1869  and  called  to  the  Bar  at 
the  Inner  Temple  in  1880.  He  was 
eleoted  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Mixed 
Court  of  Appeal  of  Egypt,  eighteen 
months  ago,  and  was  the  fitst  English- 
man  to  hold   (he    position  since    its 

11.  Lady  Baker,  widow  of  the  ex. 
plomr  Sir  Samuel  White  Baker,  was 
the  daughter  of  Herr  Finian  von  Sass, 
a  Hungarian,  and  married  Sir  Samuel 
as  hia  second  wife  in  1S60,  accompany- 
ing him    through  all   his  subsequent 
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travels.  She  had  many  hardships  to 
enduM,  but  her  pluck  uid  presenoa  of 
mind  never  failed  her.  Her  bnsband 
in  one  of  his  narratives  writes,  "  she 
was  always  a  thoughtful  and  wise 
counsellor,  and  muoli  of  my  suocesa, 
duringlong  nine  years  passed  in  Afrioa, 
Is  due  to  my  devoted  companion." 
Sir  Samuel  died  in  1B93. 

11.  The  Dowager  Lady  Erroll, 

born  in  1828,  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Oore,  and 
granddangbtet  ol  the  second  Earl  of 
Arran,  and  married,  ia  1848,  the 
eighteenth  Earl  of  Erroll  who  died  in 
1891.  Lady  Erroll  was  a  Iiady-in- 
Waiting  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  a 
memher  of  the  Order  of  Victoria  and 
Albert. 

—  Captain     Qeorge     Crosfleld 

Norrls  NIcholBon,  of  the  Royal  Fly- 
ing Corps,  was  killed  while  flying  in 
England  alter  several  months'  service 
at  the  front.  He  was  the  only  son  of 
Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bt„  bom  in 
18S4,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Glare 
College,  Cambridge.  In  1908  he  went 
to  the  War  OfQce  as  private  secretary 
to  Colonel  Saely,  then  Under-Secretary 
for  War.  He  became  principal  private 
■ecretary  to  Colonel  Seel;,  od  hie 
appointment  as  Secretary  for  War  in 
1913.  Captain  Nicholson  took  up 
flying  at  the  beginning  of  the  European 
War  and  rapidly  became  a  profioient 

glot.  He  married  in  1906  the  Hon. 
velyn  Murray,  youngest  daughter  of 
Viscount  Elibank,  and  his  son,  born 
In  1911,  becomes  heir  to  the  baronetcy. 

12.  Lord  Thurlow  was  bom  in 
1838,  the  second  aon  ol  the  third  baron, 
and  entered  the  Diplomatic  Service  at 
the  age  of  20.  He  held  posts  at  Stock- 
holm, Paris,  Vienna,  WashingtoD  and 
the  Hague.  He  acted  ae  private  secre- 
tary to  Lord  Elgio  during  his  Vice- 
royalty  of  India.  In  1864  he  married 
Lord  Elgin's  only  daughter,  by  whom 
he  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 
He  succeeded  to  the  peerage  in  1871, 
when  his  elder  brother  died  unmarried. 

—  Captain  the  Hon.  Robert 
Stafford  Arthur  Palmer  died  in 
a  Turkish  oamp  of  wounds  received  in 
action  on  tbe  Tigris  on  January  21. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Lord  Sel- 
borae,  bom  in  1889.  He  was  a 
banister- at-taw  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

—  Colonel  Sir  Charles  Moore 
Watson,    K.CM.G.,    C.B.,  R.E., 

bon  in  Dublin  in  1844,  was  the  son 
of  William  Watson,  a  well-known  civil 


engineer.  Educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  he  entered  Woolwich  first  in 
tbe  list  in  1863,  passing  out  in  1860 
still  at  the  top.  In  1866  be  was  com- 
missioned Iiieu tenant  in  the  Royal 
EugineerB.  In  1874  Qeneral  Gordon 
invited  him  to  join  him  in  the  Sudan 
(or  survey  work ;  but  after  surveying 
the  White  Nile  to  Oondokoro  he  was 
invalided  home  in  May,  1879.  The 
friendship  with  General  Qordon  nai 
cemented  for  life.  Captain  Watson 
will  always  be  remembered  as  the 
daring  captor  of  the  Citadel  of  Curo 
after  the  Battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir.  In 
1902  he  retired  fn>m  the  Army  under 
tbe  age  clause,  and  was  made  a  C.  B. 


15.  Lady  Marshall,  widow  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Qeneral  Sir  Frederick  Marshall, 
K.C.M.O.,  was  the  daughter  of  Captain 
Edward  Giles  Howard,  nephew  of  tbe 
twelfth  Duke  of  Norfolk.  She  was 
married  in  1861  to  Sir  Frederick 
Marshall,  who  died  in  1900. 

16.  Lady  Kelvin  was  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Charles  R.  Blandy  of  Madeira, 
and  married  Lord  Kelvin,  then  Sir 
William  Thomson,  as  his  second  wife 
in  1874.  He  received  a  baronv  in 
1892,  but  died  in  1907  without  issue 
and  the  peerage  became  extinct. 

17.  Sir  Charles  Ball,  bom  in  18S1, 

was  the  youngest  son  of  Dr.  Robert 
Ball  of  Dublin,  Fresident  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society  of  Ireland.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
where  he  won  several  distinctions;  he 
was  Honorary  Surgeon  to  the  King  in 
Ireland.  Regius  Professor  of  Surgery 
at  Dublin  University,  a  member  of  the 
General  Medical  Council,  and  formerly 
a  Commissioner  for  Education  in  Ire- 
land, and  a  member  of  tbe  Advisory 
Board  for  Army  Medical  Servico.  He 
received  a  knighthood  in  1903,  and  a 
baronetcy  in  1911.  Sir  Charles  married 
a  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Daniel 
Kinahan  of  Roebuck  Park,  Dublin,  and 
leaves  three  sons  and  four  daughters. 

—  Mrs.  Frankau  (Frank  Danby), 

the  novelist,  came  of  a  very  clever 
family,  being  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Aria  and 
of  the  late  James  Davis  (Owcr  Hall). 
She  was  bom  in  1864,  and  married  a 
wealthy  merchant  at  the  age  of  19. 
She  began  to  write  very  early  in  life 
and  by  the  time  she  was  23  she  had 
already  published  a  very  successful 
novel.  A  few  years  later  she  devoted 
herself  to  the  study  of  old  engravinge, 
and  she  published  three  huge  volumes 
on  the  subject.  She  then  again  began 
novel  writing  and  began  a  series  of 
L2 
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IT.  Viscountess   Qage    was    the 

aeoond  daughter  of  the  Kev.  Fradarick 
PbbI  {e,  grandson  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
fimt  baronet)  b;  bis  marriage  with  a 
EiBter  of  Lord  Sudelej.  She  married 
in  189*  the  fifth  Viscount  Oaaa,  who 
died  in  1912,  tmd  by  whom  ^e  h»d 
one  son  and  three  daughters. 

18.  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke  was 
bora  in  1832,  a  member  of  a  well- 
known  Irish  family.  He  went  to 
school  at  Kidderminstar  and  Kings- 
town, and  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  where  he  obtained  the  Downe 
prize  and  the  Vice-ChanceUor'a  prize 
for  English  verse.  He  was  soon  after- 
wards ordained,  becoming  curate  of 
8t.  Matthew,  Marylabone,  in  1S57. 
He  quickly  became  known  for  the 
eloquence  of  his  aermons  and  for  his 
interegt  in  literary  and  artistic  matters. 
He  was  made  Ghaplain-in- Ordinary  to 
the  Queen  in  18T2.  In  186S  ha  pub- 
lished what  has  been  oonsidorad  his 
most  important  book,  the  "  Life  and 
Iietters  ol  Frederick  W.  Robertson." 
In  1880  Mr.  Brooke  announced  that 
he  had  seceded  from  the  Bstablisbed 
Church  of  England.  From  this  time 
he  acted  with  the  Unitarians.  He 
WEu  greatly  influenced  by  Ruskin  and 
was  for  a  lime  one  of  the  most  ardent 
of  that  i;reat  writer's  followers.  He 
wrote  aud  published  many  works  on 
EDglish  literature,  the  most  important 
being  the  monumental  "  History  of 
Early  English  Literature." 

—  Elizabeth     Lady     Lawrence 

was  the  widow  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 
She  recently  took  an  active  part  in  the 
fund  organised  by  the  Boyal  Horti- 
outtural  Society  for  the  relief  of  the 
ruined  Belgian  horticulturists. 

—  Cardinal  OottI,  Cardinal  Pre- 
fect of  (he  Sacred  CoDgregation  of  the 
Propaganda,  was  a  man  who  showed 
great  gifts  of  statesmanship.  He  en- 
tered the  Carmelite  Order  in  1858; 
became  General  of  the  Order  in  1881 
and  was  re-elected  in  1889.  He  was 
created  a  Cardinal  in  ISUS. 

23.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Charles  Eliot, 

the  fourth  daughter  of  the  late  Sir 
Josiah  Guest,  was  bom  in  1S46.  She 
married  in  186e  Colonel  the  Hon. 
Charles  Eliot,  C.V.O.,  fifth  sod  of  the 
third  Earl  of  St.  Germans,  who  died 
in  1901.  Mrs.  Eliot  was  for  a  time 
Lady-in -Wat  ting  to  Princess  Frederica 
ol  Hanover. 
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33.  The  Rev.  Alfred  Nathaniel 
H  olden  Curzon,  fourth  Baron 
Scarsdale,   was    bom    in  1831.     He 

was  educated  at  Rugby  and  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  ordained  deacon  in 
1854  and  priest  a  year  later.  He  be- 
came rector  of  Eedleston  in  1855.  In 
1S56  he  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the 
title  and  estates,  but  ha  did  not  divest 
himself  of  the  living;  he  employed  a 
curate  for  the  conduct  of  the  services 
at  Kedleston,  and  read  the  lessons 
himself  every  Sunday.  Lord  Scaisdale 
was  a  model  landlord  and  he  devoted 
(he  whole  of  his  time  to  the  intereata 
of  the  people  on  his  estate.  He  was  a 
strong  Conservative  in  politics.  He 
married  in  1866  Blanche,  second 
daughter  of  Mr.  Joseph  Pocklingtoa- 
Senhouse,  of  Nelherall.  Cumberland. 
He  is  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son.  Earl 
Curson  of  Kedleston,  who  was  bom  in 
1BS9. 


Davidson,  Master  of  Balliol,  n 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  James  Strochan,  of 
Ardgaith,  Perthshire,  and  Byfleat,  Sur- 
rey; born  in  1843  he  was  educated  at 
Leamington  College  and  went  up  (o 
Balliol  OS  Warner  Exhibitioner  in  Oct- 
ober, 1S26.  He  afterwards  became  first 
secretary  of  the  Union  and  later  lib- 
rarian and  president.  In  1866  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  Balliol.  He  lec- 
tured for  a  short  time  on  philosophy, 
but  soon  turned  bis  attention  to  Roman 
history,  which  became  the  main  study 
of  his  life,  and  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  leading  Oxford  teachers  for  over 
thirty  years.  He  became  a  Lecturer  of 
his  College  in  1873,  Sub  Dean  in  the 
following  year,  and  Dean  and  Classical 
Tutor  in  1875.  He  remained  Dean 
until  he  was  elected  Master  in  1907. 
He  was  a  great  scholar  and  a  generous 
friend.  In  politics  he  was  an  old- 
fashioned  Liberal  and  strong  Free- 
Trader. 

—  Sir     Chlnubhal     Madhavlal 

was  bom  in  1864.  He  was  a  great 
captaJn  of  industry,  controlling  two  of 
the  largest  and  most  successful  cotton 
mills  in  India,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  civio  affairs.  He  was  the  first 
and  only  member  of  the  Hindu  oom- 
iDunity  to  be  created  a  baronet,  which 
honour  was  conferred  on  him  in  1913. 

—  General  Lar^eau  was  one  of 

the  brilliant  soldiers  produced  by  the 
French  Colonial  Infantry  Corps.  He 
died  of  wounds  received  during  the 
battle  ol  Verdun. 
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so.  Rev.  William  Hulton  Keel- 
ing, LL.D.,  born  in  1810,  the  eldeBt 
BOD  ol   the  Bev.  W.  B.   Keeling,  wu 

educated  at  Manchester  Q  mm  mar 
School  and  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 
He  was  appointed  head-master  of 
Bradford  Grammar  School  in  1871, 
which  post  he  held  for  forty-lour  years. 
In  1912  he  vraa  mode  a  freeman  of 
the  C'itj  o(  Bradford  on  the  occasion 
of  the  commemoratioQ  of  the  2S0th 


31.  Lady  Drummcnd  Wolff  was 

the  only  daughter  of  Sholto  Douglaa 
and  married  m  1852  Sir  Ueory  Drum 
mond  Wolff,  former  British  Ambaa- 
Hodor  in  Madrid,  who  died  in  1908. 
She  woa  a  member  of  the  Order  of 
Dames  Nobles  de  Haria  Luiso. 
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3.  Edward  Comptoa  Austen 
Leigh,  great-nephew  of  Jane  Anstea 
and  eon  of  the  Bev.  J.  £.  Auaten  IJeigh, 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  King's 
College.  Ha  waa  for  many  years 
Lower  Master  at  Eton,  retiring  in  1906. 

1.  Sir  John    Qorst   waa   bom    in 

1636.  He  was  the  second  sou  of  Mr. 
E.  C.  Iiowndea,  who  took  that  name  in 
place  of  Qorst  on  succeeding  to  family 
property.  He  went  to  St.  John's 
College,  (Jambridge  ;  was  third  wrangler 
in  the  Mathematical  Tripos  of  185T 
and  was  elected  to  a  Fellowship  of  his 
College.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1869  he  went  to  New  Zealand  and 
shortly  after  his  arrival  there  he  was 
appointed  Inspector  of  Native  and 
Missionary  Schools  of  Waikato.  Mr. 
OoTBt  afterwards  returned  to  England 
and  was  coiled  to  the  Bar  by  the  Inner 
Temple  in  1B66  and  ten  years  later 
took  silk.  In  1866  he  was  Gist  re- 
turned to  the  House  ol  Commons  as 
member  for  the  borough  of  Cambridge, 
but  lost  the  seat  in  1868.  At  the 
Qenerol  Election  of  1680  he  was  re- 
turned as  member  for  Chatham.  The 
first  session  of  the  Liberal  Parliament 
which  followed  saw  the  rise  of  the 
famous  Fourth  Party,  of  which  Mr. 
Qorst  woB  a  conspicuous  member.  It 
was  in  the  Unionist  Qovemment  which 
followed  Mr.  Gladstone's  defeat  on 
Home  Rule  in  1886  that  Sir  John 
Qorst  was  appointed  Under-Secretary 
for  India ;  this  post  he  held  until  1891. 
From  1891  to  1892  he  was  Financial 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  On  the 
return  of  the  Unionists  to  power  in 
1B9S  he  was  made  Vice  President  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion; in  1902  he  retired.  This  was 
the  end  of  his  official  career  and  he 
was  given  a  pohtical  pension  of  ],3002. 
a  year.  Then  Sir  John  Qorst  began 
to  sever  himself  from  the  Conservative 
party,  and  after  nearly  hall  a  century 
M  a  Conservative  politician,  he  now 
became  a  Radical.  In  1909 — having 
nlinqnlshad    his    pension— hs    waa 


adopted  as  the  official  Liberal  candidate 
for  PrestoD  at  the  General  Election 
which  was  (ben  about  to  take  place, 
but  the  election  resulted  in  hla  defeat. 
Sir  John  Qorst  was  twice  married. 

6.    Pleld-Marshal     Sir    Charles 
Henry    Brownlow,     Q.C.B.,    the 

only  son  of  Colonel  Qeorge  Arthur 
Brownlow,  brother  of  the  first  Lord 
Iiurgau,  was  bom  in  1631  and  entered 
the  Indian  Army  as  Ensign  at  the  age 
of  sixteen.  Ten  years  later  he  raised 
the  eth  Regiment  of  Punjab  Infantry, 
which  received  its  present  designation 
20th  Duke  of  Cambridge's  Own  In- 
fantry  (Brownlow's  Punjabis)  in  1901, 
Sir  Charles  Brownlow  himself  being 
appointed  to  the  command.  Though 
be  did  not  take  part  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  he  hod  a 
'■■jf  record  of  distinguished  service. 
was  once  recommended  for  the 
1. ;  the  recommendation  woa  not 
acted  upon,  but  Major  Brownlow  was 
rewarded  with  the  C.B.,  promotion  to 
Lieutenant- Colonel  and  a  clasp  to  his 
medal.  He  became  Qeneral  in  1889, 
and  received  his  Fie  Id -Marshal's  baton 
in  1U08.  In  1S8T  he  was  created  a 
Q.C.B. 

—  Sir  Qerard  Augustus  Lowther 

was  bom  in  1857,  the  second  son  of 
the  Hon.  William  Lowther  (brother  of 
the  third  Earl  of  Lonsdale).  Educated 
at  Harrow,  he  entered  the  Diplomatic 
Service  iu  1879,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  next  twenty  years  served  at  Madrid, 
Paris,  Constantinople,  Vienna,  Buka- 
rest,  Sofia,  Tokyo,  Budapest  and  Wash- 
ington. In  1901  he  was  appointed 
Minister  to  Chile  and  in  1906  became 
Minister  at  Tangier  and  Consul-  Qeneral 
in  Morocco.  He  received  the  K.C.M.Q. 
in  1907  and  in  the  following  year  was 
promoted  to  the  Embassy  at  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  remained  until  his 
retirement  in  1913.  Sir  Gerard,  who 
had  meanwhile  received  the  Q.C.M.Q., 
was  created  a  baronet  in  19U. 
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6.  Colonel  Qeorge  Jidin  Charles 
Whittlnelon.  C.B.,  the  son  of  Mr. 

George  Wbillington,  ol  Balh,  was  bora 
in  183T,  He  entered  the  Rojal  North 
Qloucestershire  Militift  in  1866  and 
two  Tears  Isiter  joioed  the  Rojal 
Con&dian  Rifles.  He  saw  much  ser- 
vice and  was  promoted  Colonel  in  1B9S, 
and  as  Paymaster  of  the  KhodesieJi 
Field  Force  served  in  the  South 
African  war  ;  he  was  mentioned  in  dis- 
patches, awarded  the  Queen's  medal 
with  four  clasps,  and  mode  a  C.B. 

6.  Sir     C<dln     Scott-Aloncrleff 

was  born  in  Scotland  in  1S36,  the  sixth 
son  of  Robert  Bcott-Moncrieff  of 
Fossawa;.  He  was  educated  at  Edin- 
burgh Academy  and  at  Addiscombe. 
He  went  out  to  India  in  1856  aa  Second 
Lieutenant  in  the  Bengal  Engineers, 
from  which  regiment  he  retired  in 
1B83  with  the  rank  oC  Colonel.  By 
this  time  he  had  made  bis  mark  as  a 
guoceaaful  engineer.  From  1883  to 
1892  he  worked  in  Egvpt ;  a  few 
months  after  hia  arrival  there  he  was 
made  Under-Secretary  in  the  Public 
Works  Department,  Cairo,  with  a  cap- 
able staff  of  military  engineers  under 
him.  When  he  left  Egypt  in  1893  he 
had  Bolfed  the  problem  with  regard  to 
irrigation,  and  his  successor  had  a  sure 
foundation  on  which  to  continue.  For 
the  neit  ten  years  he  was  Under- 
Sectetan'  for  Scotland,  and  for  two 
years  afterwards  be  was  in  India  as 
President  of  the  Indian  Irrigation 
Committee.  In  1S8T  he  was  made 
K.C.M.Q.  for  his  services  in  Egypt,  and 
later  he  was  made  E. C.S.I,  for  his 
services  in  India. 

—  Sir  Aleuinder  Simpson  was 

bom  in  1835  and  received  his  earl; 
education  at  Edinburgh  University. 
While  atill  a  student  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  presidents  ol  the  Royal 
Medical  Society.  In  1870  be  was 
appointed  to  the  Chair  o(  Midwifery 
and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children 
at  Edinburgh  University,  which  be 
held  until  I'jOS.  He  was  knighted  in 
1906. 

7.  Alderman  Sir  Thomas  Boor 
Crosby,  M.D.,  the  son  of  a  farmer, 
was  bom  in  1B30.  He  was  educated 
first  at  a  local  grammar  school  and 
then  at  Univarsitj  College,  London. 
Qualifying  from  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
he  became  an  F.R.C.S.  in  1860  and 
two  years  later  took  the  U.D.  at  St. 
Andrews.  In  1877  he  began  to  take 
an  interest  in  manlcipal  affairs.  In 
1898  he  was  unanimously  elected  to 
the  Court  of  Aldermen;  and  in  1911, 


then  81  yeata  of  age,  be  was  elected 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  being  the  first 
doctor  to  Borre  in  that  office. 

7.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sir  Alex- 
ander Fleetwood  Pinkey,  K.C.S.I., 

CLE.,  was  borri  in  1861,  the  son  of  a 
civilian  Judge  in  Bombay.  He  was 
commiasioned  to  the  King's  Liver- 
pool Begiment  in  1682,  and  going  out 
to  India  was  in  1886  transferred  to  the 
Political  Department.  In  1908  Lord 
Mia  to  selected  him  as  his  priTala 
secretary  when  Sir  James  Dunlop- 
Smith  came  borne  on  leave,  calling 
him  again  to  office  in  1910  when  Sir 
James  received  another  appointment. 
In  1911  be  acted  aa  Resident  in  Hai- 
darabad. 

S.  Sir  aearge  Qreen  was  bom  in 

1843.     He  joined  the  Prudential  Com- 

Cy  in  18T0  and  rose  from  the  ranks, 
unsuccessfully  contested  Glasgow 
as  a  Liberal  in  1895  and  Btockport  in 
1900  and  was  tor  seven  years  Chairman 
of  the  Scottish  Libend  Association. 
He  was  knighted  in  1911. 

—  Sir  Stafford  Howard,  bom  in 

1851,  was  the  second  son  of  the  late 
Henry  Howard,  of  Oreystoks  Castle, 
Cumberland.  He  was  educated  at 
Harrow  and  Triuitj,  Cambridge.  From 
1876  to  1878  he  aat  as  a  Liberal  for  East 
Cumberland,  and  for  South  Gloucester- 
shire 1885-B6;  he  was  defeated  in  the 
latter  year  after  being  Under-Secretary 
for  India  in  Ml.  Gladstone's  third  Ad- 
ministration. In  1893  he  became 
Commissioner  of  Woods,  which  poet  be 
held  notil  his  retirement  in  1912. 


—  Wilfred  Ward,  the  son  of 
William  George  Ward,  was  born  in  1866. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  Edmund's  and 
at  Ushaw,  went  to  the  Gregorian  Uni- 
veraity  at  Rome,  and  finally  graduated 
at  Loadon  University.  In  1906  he 
became  editor  ol  the  Dt^Un  Review, 
which  his  father  had  tioth  edited  and 
largely  written  between  1860  and  1870. 
Wilfred  Word  was  a  distinguished 
author,  who  will  be  remembered  lor 
hia  tour  biographies — "  W.  G.  Ward 
and  the  Oifoid  Movement,"  "W.  G. 
Ward  and  the  Catholic  Revival,"  the 
"  Life  and  Timea  of  Cardinal  Wiae- 
man,"  the  "Life  of  Cardinal  New- 
man," and  a  "  Memoir  oE  Aubrey  de 
Vera," 

11.  Major-Qeneral  Hugh  Thomas 
Jones-Vaughan,  C.B.,  was  bora  io 
1842.  He  served  in  the  Indian  Untiny 
and  was  present  at  the  capture  of 
Iiucknow.    In  1887  he  was  appointed 
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A.A.G.  Weateni  District,  utd  after- 
wards wfti  Oeaei&I  Officer  Commapdiog 
in  the  Straits  Settlemaots. 

12.  The  Marquis  of  Ctanrlcarde 

tras  bora  in  1B32,  (he  saoond  son  ol 
(he  first  Marquis  by  his  marriage  with 
Hsjrriet,  dftughtei  of  Qeorge  Canning. 
Educated  at  Harrow,  he  entered  the 
Diplomatic  Serrioa,  bat  lef(  it  af(er  ten 
yean,  during  whioh  he  was  stationed 
at  Turia.  In  1B6T  he  waa  alsoted 
Liberal  M.P.  for  County  Qalway,  and 
sat  for  that  diviaioQ  till  1871.  In  1871 
be  succeeded  his  father  as  eeoond 
marquis  and  fifteenth  earl,  bis  elder 
brother  having  died  unmarried.  Lord 
Claaricarde  will  be  ohiefly  remembered 
in  Ireland  by  his  asaociation  with  the 
agrarian  problem.  The  Nationalist 
agitators  found  in  him  their  sternest 
and  most  nncompiomising  opponent. 
From  (he  moment  of  Ms  siiocesaion  he 
washostileto  tbenewland  Actof  1670. 
Lord  Clanrioarde  fought  the  Acts  of 
1866,  1903,  1907,  and  1909  with  the 
same  vigour  as  he  had  fought  the  Act 
of  1870.  He  refused  (o  sell  his  estate 
when  the  Wyadham  Act  oQered  him 
inducements  and  he  resisted  the 
Evicted  Tenants  Act  ol  1907.  He  made 
his  last  stand  against  the  Act  of  1909 
and  the  confiiot  was  settled  in  the 
Land  Court  on  July  29,  1916.  He  died 
nnmarried,  and  so  the  marqueaaate 
and  other  titles  lapse,  but  the  earldom 
passes  to  his  cousin,  the  Marquis  ol 
SUgo. 

—  Edward   Anthoay  Beck  was 

bom  in  1B48.  He  came  up  to  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge,  as  a  scholar  from 
Bishop  Stortford  Grammar  School. 
He  was  twice  awarded  the  Chancellor's 
medal  for  an  English  poem  and  also 
won  the  Seatoni&n  prize.  A  tutor  of 
the  College  from  1866,  he  succeeded 
his  friend  Henry  Latham  in  (ha 
Mastership  in  1902.  He  was  Vioe- 
Chanceltor  in  the  years  1904-5  and 
1906-6. 

—  Sir  Alsernon  Francis  Peyton, 

the  eldest  son  of  Uajor-Qeneral  Sir 
Thomas  Peyton,  was  bom  in  1855. 
He  succeeded  bis  father  as  sixth 
baronet  in  1888.  He  married  in  1888 
(be  third  daughter  of  Mr.  James  Masoa, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  a 
daughter.    The  title  passes  to  his  elder 


11.  Charies   Alfred    Cooper  was 

bom  in  1829,  educated  at  the  Hull 
Oram  mar  School,  and  joined  the 
staS  of  the  Hull  Advertisar  as  an 
apprentice.      In    1861    he    came    to 
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London  and  toolc  his  place  on  the 
Parliamentary  staS  of  the  Morning 
Star;  in  the  following  year  he  became 
"  Chief  and  only  sub-editor."  He  was 
ohosen  in  1866  to  be  the  London  corre- 
spondent of  the  Scotmian;  he  after- 
wards became  sub-editor  and  in  1876 
be  succeeded  Alexander  Ruasel  aa 
editor  which  poaition  he  held  for  thirty 
years.  In  1907  the  Vnivereity  of  Edin- 
burgh conferred  on  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  i 

15.  Alexander  Meyrick  Broadley 

was  born  in  1847.  the  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Oanon  Bioadley.  He  was  called 
(o  the  Bar  by  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1869, 
and  came  into  prominence  during  the 
trial  of  Arabi  Pacha  at  Cairo  after  his 
surrender  to  the  British  forces  in  1882, 
when  he  acted  as  senior  counsel  for 
Arabi.  In  1881-62  he  acted  as  Special 
Correspondent  of  Th«  Time*  in  Tunis 
and  Egypt. 

16.  Dr.    William    QeorKc    Peel, 

the  BiBhop  of  Uombasa,  waa  bom  in 
India,  and  after  being  trained  at  the 
Church  Missionary  College,  Islington, 
was  ordained  in  1879  with  a  title  to 
the  parish  ol  Trowbridge.  When  In 
1899  the  diocese  of  Mombasa  was 
formed  out  of  a  part  of  the  diocese  of 
Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  Dr.  Feel 
waa  appointed  ita  first  Biahop.  He 
came  into  prominence  alter  the  oon- 
ference  held  at  Kikuyu  in  June,  1913, 
between  representatives  of  the  various 
religious  bodies  working  in  British  East 
Africa.  A  controvery  waa  started  last- 
ing a  long  time,  and  was  never  really 
ended  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  War. 

17.  James  A.  Allan,  a  grandson  of 
Captain  AlexB^nder  Allan,  the  founder 
of  the  Allan  Line,  went  to  sea  as  a 
young  man  and  obtained  bis  master 
mariner's  certificate.  From  1881  until 
1909  he  was  a  director  of  the  Allan 
Line.  He  was  popularly  deacribed  as 
(he  "Millionaire  Socialist,"  and  in 
1907  offered  himself  as  Socialist  candi- 
date for  the  Dennistoun  Ward  of  the 
Glasgow  Town  Council.  For  many 
years  he  was  a  member  ol  the  Fabian 
Society  and  (be  Independent  labour 
Party. 

18.  The  l^lcht  Hon.  Hugh 
Holmes,  the  sou  of  the  late  Hr. 
William  Holmes  of  Dungannon,  was 
bom  in  1810.  After  graduating  at 
Dublin  University  he  was  called  to  (be 
Irish  Bar  in  1B6Q,  and  he  joined  the 
North-Weet  Circuit.  He  was  Solicitor- 
Qeneral  for  Ireland  under  tbe  Disraeli 
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OorermneDt  in  1878  and  held  (hat 
office  until  1880.  Ha  became  Attorney- 
Oenenl  in  188S.  In  1S6T  he  nu 
mads  a  Judge  oC  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division.  He  sat  in  Porliunent  for 
Dublin  University  from  1886  to  1887, 
and  in  189T  he  ivfts  appointed  a  Lord 
JuBtiCB  of  Appeal. 

19.  Baron  von  der  Qoltz  Pasha 

was  bom  at  Beilkonfeld  in  1843,  and 
entered  the  Pmasiao  Inlantry  in  1861. 
When  war  broke  out  with  France  in 
1870,  he  nas  first  lieutenant  in  the 
41st  Regiment  and  was  placed  on  the 
Headquarter  Staff  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  the  commander  of  the  Second 
Army.  After  the  Franco  ■  Garmatt 
Wat,  Ton  der  Goltz  wag  promoted 
Captain  and  entered  tba  historical  sec- 
tion of  the  Oaneral  Staff.  He  after- 
wards for  five  years  became  lecturer 
in  military  history  in  Berlin.  In  18B3 
he  published  "  The  Nation  in  Arms," 
by  far  the  most  famous  of  hia  works. 
In  the  same  year  he  went  to  Turkey 
and  entered  on  the  great  work  of  his 
life.  He  spent  the  next  twelve  years 
In  reorganiaing  the  Turkish  Army, 
making  immense  improvements  in 
every  branch  and  in  189S  he  returned 
to  Germany.  In  1908  he  returned  to 
Constantinople  and  was  from  then 
Identified  with  the  Young  Turic  move- 
ment. Ha  reriBited  Turkey  in  1909 
and  again  in  1910.  In  1913  von  der 
Ooltz  retired  with  the  rank  of  Field- 
Marshal.  After  the  German  armies 
had  overrun  Belgium  in  1914,  he  was 
for  a  short  time  Governor  of  BrusBeU ; 
when,  however,  Turkey  declared  war 
on  the  Allies  ha  went  back  to  Con- 
stantinople. 

21.  Montagu  White  was  educated 
at  the  Diocesan  College,  Cape  Town, 
and  entered  the  Cape  Colonial  Civil 
Service  in  1871,  resigning  after  four 
years.  Later  he  went  to  the  Trans- 
vaal,  whers  ha  entered  the  Mining 
Department  and  was  Mining  (.'ommia- 
eioner  of  Boksburg  till  1892.  In  this 
same  year  he  became  Conaul-Qeneral 
in  London  for  the  South  African 
Republic,  a  post  which  be  held  until 
1900.  Mr,  White  came  into  promin- 
ence during  the  troubled  times  that 
preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  South 
African  War. 

2i.  Major  Sir  Henry  Paulet 
St.   John   Mlldmay,   Bt.,   was   the 

eldest  son  of  the  fifth  baronet  and  the 
Hon.  Helena  Shaw-Lefevre,  second 
daughter  of  Viacount  Eversley,  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  1902.  He  was 
bom   in   18A3.     He    was  formerly  in 


the  Qreuadier  Gnards  and  served  in 

the  Egyptian  War  of  1883.  He  died 
unmarried  and   U   succeedad    by  his 

brother. 

24.  Brigade  Commander  (temp- 
orary Brigradler-General)  Augus- 
tus  de  segur    McKerreli,    C.B., 

was  bom  in  1863,  educated  at  Cheam 
and  Eton,  and  joined  the  Cameron 
Highlandera  from  Sandhurst  In  1884. 
From  1893  to  1903  he  was  employed 
vrith  the  Egyptian  Army.  Afterwsfds 
be  was  successiTely  Governor  of 
Dongola  and  Berber,  and  he  oom- 
manded  the  2nd  Battalion  Cameron 
Highlanders  from  1910  to  1913.  Ha 
was  created  C.B.  in  1908. 

26.  Brlgadler-Oeneral  Richard 
Mentelth   Greenfield,   C.B.,    was 

born  in  1867  and  entered  the  Army  in 
1874,  was  gazetted  Colonel  in  1899  and 
retired   in    1909,    being  ■-■■.,. 

honorary  rank  of  Brigad 
1912.  He  saw  active  service  m  nurma 
in  1892-3  and  was  mentioned  in  dis- 
patches, receiving  the  medal  with 
clasps  and  the  brevet  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.  He  commanded  the  Bombay 
Brigade  from  190d  to  1909. 

—  Thomas  Wallis  was   bom  in 

18S6,  the  son  of  another  well-known 
art  dealer,  Henry  Wallis.  In  1862 
be  joined  his  father  at  the  French 
Gallery  in  Fall  Mall  and  for  half  a 
century  he  was  one  of  the  beat  known 
art  d^ers  in  London.  He  retired 
from  business  in  1910. 

27.  Brigade  Surgeon  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel W.  Woodforde- 
Finden,    I.M.S.,   was  bom   in  lb46 

and  obtained  his  first  commission  in 
1866.  He  was  on  Lord  Lytton's  Staff 
at  Simla  in  1876  and  on  Sir  Donald 
Stewart's  StaS  in  Afghanistan  in 
1878-80.  He  took  part  in  the  march 
from  Kabul  with  Lord  Roberts  to  the 
relief  of  Kandahar,  being  mentioned 
in  dispatches  and  receiving  the  medal 
with  clasp  and  bronsa  star. 

SO.  Earl  St.  Aldwyn- Michael 
Edward    Hicks   Beach    was    bom 

in  1837  and  educated  at  Eton  and 
Christ  Church.  He  afterwards  sue 
ceedad  bis  lather  as  baronet  and  also 
as  Conservative  memher  for  Bast 
Gloucestershire,  a  seat  which  he  re- 
tained for  twenty  years.  It  was  in 
1665  that  he  entered  ParliamenL  and 
three  years  later  he  was  appointed 
Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the  then 
Poor  Law  Board,  and  a  few  months 
afterwards    Under-Secretary    for    the 
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Homa  Deportmapt.  In  167i  Hicka 
Beach's  part;  oame  bftok  into  office 
after  five  years  of  Opposition,  and  he 
woa  appointed  to  the  important  post 
of  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord-Iaeu- 
tenant  of  Ireland,  but  he  did  not  enter 
the  Cabinet  until  three  years  later. 
In  187T  he  Buoceeded  Lord  Carnarvon 
as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  In  1886 
when  Iiord  Salisbury  cams  in  Hicks 
Beaoh  beoame  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  Leader  of  the  House 
of  Com  moos.  This  ministry  lasted 
only  a  short  time  and  the  1885  election 
brought  in  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  the 
Salisbury   Ministry  that  followed    he 

Xinaocepted  the  Irish  Secretaryship, 
ch  post  he  resigned  shortly  after- 
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watda.  He  later  re'Sntared  the 
Cabinet  aa  Pteaident  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  an  office  which  he  held  ontil 
the  fall  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Govern- 
ment in  1893.  When  the  Conservatives 
came  back  to  power  in  1895  Sir 
Michael  once  mora  became  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  held  that  office 
for  seven  years.  In  1906  he  was  made 
a  peer  with  the  title  of  Viscount  St. 
Aldwyn  and  waa  raised  to  an  earldom 
in  191fi.  He  married  twice,  and  by 
his  secood  wife,  Lady  Luoy  Fortescue, 
be  had  one  son,  who  was  killed  in 
action  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  three 
daughtera.  He  is  succeeded  by  his 
grandson,  twrn  in  1913. 


MAY. 


1.  Vlce-Admlral  William  McCoy 
Rtz-aerald  Castle  was  the  aon  of 

the  late  Vice-Admiral  William  Lang- 
ford  Castle,  bom  in  1B13.  He  entered 
the  Navy  iu  1867  and  retired  after 
forty  years  at  sea..  He  was  acting 
oommander  of  the  Egeria  during  the 
operations  in  the  Malay  Peninsula 
in  18T5'T6,  for  which  he  received  the 
Perok  medal  with  clasp  and  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Commander.  He 
held  a  captain's  good  service  pension 
for  a  short  period. 

3.  William  Ross  Hardle,  bom  in 

1862,  received  his  first  important 
education  at  Edinburgh  University. 
From  there  he  was  elected  to  an  open 
classical  scholarship  at  Balhol  in 
1879.  He  had  a  brilliant  career  and 
woo  the  Ireland  and  Hertford  acbolar- 
ships  in  the  same  year,  1882,  as  well  as 
the  two  Gaisford  prizes  for  Greek  vsrse 
and  prose.  To  these  be  added  the 
Latin  verse,  the  Craven  and  Derby 
scholarships,  and  the  usual  two  first 
claasss  in  the  classical  schools.  In 
1884  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  Balliol, 
became  Tutor  at  once  and  remained  in 
residence  until  1895,  filling  the  office 
of  Junior  Proctor  in  189S.  In  1895  he 
was  sleeted  Professor  of  Humanity  in 
the  Uiuversily  of  Edinburgh. 

4.  Admiral    of    the    Fleet    the 
Right     Hon.     Lord     John    Hay, 

Q.C.B.,  the  fourth  son  of  the  eighth 
Marquess  of  Tweeddale,  was  bom  in 
1B37.  He  entered  the  Navy  at  the  age 
of  13,  and  in  1816  was  promoted  to 
be  Lieutenant  of  the  Spiteful  under 
the  command  of  Sir  William  Hoste. 
In  1851  he  was  made  Commander  ;  in 
1854  he  was  specially  promoted  to  be 
Captain   for  services  in   the   trenches 


before  Sevastopol.  In  1856  he  received 
the  Crimean  medal  with  the  Sevaeto- 
pol  clasp,  the  Turkish  medal,  the 
Uedjidieh  of  the  Fourth  Class,  and  was 
made  a  Knight  of  the  L^on  of 
Honour.  Also  a  few  months  later  he 
was  made  C.B.  In  1860  he  went  out 
to  China.  In  1866  and  again  from 
1868  to  1871  he  was  a  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. In  187S  he  became  a  Reat^ 
Admiral  ;  from  1877  to  1879  he  was 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Chanoel 
Fleet.  In  1880  Lord  John  Hay  was 
again  appointed  a  Lord  of  the  Admir- 
alty, where  he  stayed  until  1S83.  when 
he  accepted  the  Command-in -Chief  in 
the  blediterraneao.  Ha  had  become 
a  Vice-Admiral  in  1877  and  was 
nominated  a  E.C.B.  in  1881.  In  1831 
be  attained  the  rank  of  Admiral.  Dur- 
ing the  short  Liberol  Ministry  of  1886 
he  was  First  Naval  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  in  July  of  that  year  ha 
vraa  advanced  to  be  a  G.C.B.  In  1887 
he  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief 
at  DevoQport,  and  in  1866  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Admim]  of  the 
Fleet.  He  was  a  staunch  Liberal  in 
politics,  and  in  1857  was  returned  to 
Parliament  as  member  for  Wick  and  in 
1B66  and  in  1B68  for  Ripon.  Lord  John 
Hay  married  in  1876  Annie  ChiistiDa, 
daughter  of  Mr.  N.  G.  Lambert,  M.P., 
of  Deohejn  Court,  Bucks. 

i.  John  Murray  waa  a  former 
Premier  of  Victoria,  He  became 
Chief  Secretary  and  Minister  of  Labour 
in  190S,  and  afterwards  Minister  of 
Lands  in  the  Ministry  of  Sir  Thomas 
Bent.  In  1909  he  became  Premier,  but 
leaigned  that  office  in  1912. 
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10.  Deputy  Surgeon -Oenend 
Cyril  James  AUnsfFeld,  M.V.O., 
M.D.,  R.N.,  was  a  graat-grandBon  of 
Sir  Jamea  ManaSeld,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleaa. 
Bom  m  1861  and  aduoatod  at  Ohelten- 
ham  and  at  Aberdeen,  ha  entered  the 
Navj  in  1886.  In  1906-9  he  waa  Fleet 
Surgeon  at  Chs  Royal  Naral  College, 
Oaterce,  and  Deputy  Surgeon- General 
at  the  Royal  Naval  BorrackB.  Chatham, 
1914-15,  and  at  Haalai,  1916-16. 

—  Dr.  Arthur  Sampson  Napier, 
D.Utt.,  F.B.A.,  waa  bom  in  1863 
aod  educated  at  Rugby,  Owens  College, 
Mancheeter,  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
and  the  University  of  Berlin.  Ha  was 
Reader  in  Englisli  at  tho  Univeteity 
of  Berlin.  18T8-82  ;  Profeaaor  of  Enoliah 
Language  and  Literature  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen,  1882-85;  Oorrea- 
ponding  Master  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Science,  Qottingen.  Since  18SS  be 
hod  been  Meitou  ProfeKsor  of  English 
Language  and  Literature  at  Oxford, 
alao  from  1903  to  1911  Rawlingonian 
Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon.  He  pub- 
lished numerous  worka. 


11.  Brlgradler-Oenenil  Frederick 
James  Heyworth,  C.B.,    D.S.O., 

waa  bom  in  1863.  Id  1883  be  waa 
gazetted  Lieutenant  in  the  Scota 
Quarda  from  the  Militia,  obtaining  his 
company  in  1806  and  hia  majority  in 
1900.  He  became  Lieutenant- Colonel 
in  1908  and  Colonel  in  1911,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  oommaod  of  the 
Scota  Guards  in  1913.  He  was  A.D.C. 
to  the  Brigadier- General,  Curragh, 
1890-91,  and  A.D.C.  to  the  Major- 
Oanerai,  Dublin  District,  until  1895. 
In  the  South  African  War  he  was  with 
the  Kimberley  Relief  Force.  He 
received  the  D.S.O.  in  addition  to 
the  Queen's  medal  with  six  ola^ps  and 
the  King'a  medal  with  two  clasps. 

—  Sir    Eustace    James   Clarke 

Jervoise.  Bt.,  was  the  aonot  the  late 
Alan  Clarke  Jervoise,  and  auoceedad  his 
uncle  OS  aixth  baronet  in  1911.  He 
waa  bom  in  1870.  He  held  a  com- 
mission at  one  time  in  the  South 
Lancashire  Itegimont  and  aaw  servioe 
in  the  South  African  War.  He  is  auo- 
ceedad by  his  half-brother. 

13.  Miss  Margaret  Bensoo,  bom 

in  1866,  was  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Aichhiahop  Benaon  and  aiater  of  Mr. 
A.  C.  Benson  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Benaon. 
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As  a  student  at  Lady  Uaiguet  HkUt 
Oxford,  she  obtained  a  flrat  claaa  In 
Moral  SciGDoe  and  wrote  an  ezceUsnt 
text-book  in  1B91  on  "  Capital,  Labour, 
Trade  and  the  Outlook."  In  1906  aha 
publiahed  a  hook  of  religious  philosophy, 
"  The  Venture  of  Rational  Fwth," 
She  was  ramarkabls  for  the  versatility 
of  her  mind,  and  baaides  works  of  a 
aerioua  nature  she  wrote  two  little 
volumes  oi  stories  about  animals, "  Sub- 
ject to  Yaoity  "  and  "  The  8oul  of  a 
Oat," 

13.  Venerable  Archdeacon  Wll- 

bertorce,  Albert  BosU  Orme  Wilbei- 
force,  WBS  bom  In  1841.  He  ms  the 
youngest  child  of  Samuel  Wilbei- 
lorce,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Oxford 
and  of  Winchester,  and  a  grandson  el 
the  Emancipator.  Hewaasdncatsdat 
Eton  and  at  Exeter  CoUega,  Oxford. 
After  six  mouths'  reading  at  Cuddesdon 
Collage,  be  was  ordained  Deacon  by 
his  father  in  1866,  being  raised  to  the 
priesthood  in  the  following  year.  At 
the  end  of  1869  Basil  Wilberforoa  en- 
larged his  experience  at  poroohial  work 
In  curacies,  first  at  Seaton  and  after- 
wards at  Southsea,  In  1871  hs  was 
appointed  to  the  highly  important 
rectory  of  St.  Mary's,  Southampton. 
Id  1875  he  committed  himaelf  to  the 
cause  of  teatotalism  and  also  beoome 
a  convinced  and  resolute  opponent  of 
viviseoCion.  In  1S91  Mr.  Gladstona 
appointed  him  to  a  canonry  at  West- 
minster (of  which  he  was  made  Aroh- 
deaoon  in  1906),  coupled  with  the  Rec- 
tory of  St.  John's.  In  1896  he  became 
Chaplain  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
from  that  time  he  withdrew  himself 
gradually  from  public  controversy. 

H.  Sir      Reginald      Archibald 
Edward    Cathcart   was   the   eon  of 

the  fifth  baronet,  by  Lady  Eleanor 
Kennedy,  a  grand-daughter  of  the  first 
Marquess  of  Ailaa,  and  was  bom  in 
1838.  Ha  auccaeded  his  lather  in 
1878,  and  married  in  1880  the  widow 
of  Mr.  John  Gordon,  of  Cluny.  The 
only  child  of  the  marriage  died  in 
infancy,  and  as  Sir  Reginald's  brothers 
died  many  years  ago,  there  ia  no  heir 
to  the  baronetcy, 

—  Professor    G.  J.    Kylle    was 

born  in  Ontario  in  1880,  matriculated 
into  Toronto  University  and  from 
there  wont  to  Ballioi  Collie,  Oxford, 
where  he  obtained  first  class  honours 
in  Modem  History  in  1903.  Ha  re- 
tumed  to  Toronto  University,  where 
he  waa  made  a  lecturer  in  history  and 
aubsequently  became  proIeaBor. 
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IT.  Sir  Edward  Lee  French  wu 

bom  in  1857.  (he  Becond  bod  oi  the 
Iftle  Kev.  F.<FrQDch,  and  ^n»  edacated 
Kt  Marlborough.  He  entered  ths 
Indiui  Police  in  1979,  bsooming  lu- 
gpeo  tor -General  of  the  North- West 
Frontier  Polioe  in  I90S  ftnd  of  the 
Punjab  Police  In  the  following  year. 
Ho  received  the  K.C.V.O.  in  1911. 

—  Colonel  Arthur  George  Web- 
ster, C.B.,  who  was  in  his  80th  ;ear, 
wu  educated  at  Cheltenham  College. 
He  entered  the  Army  in  1B66,  became 
Lieutenui  (-Colonel  in  1682,  and  retired 
In  1881  with  the  honorary  rank  of 
Colonel.  He  went  through  the  Indian 
Mutiny  and  woa  awarded  the  medal. 
In  the  Egyptian  Eipeditioo,  IBSa,  be 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir ; 
'~r  his  lervioea  he  received  the  medal 


oommonded  the  19tfa  Huaaara  in  the 
Sndan  in  1S84  at  the  battles  of  Tab 
and  Tamai  and  was  made  a  C.B. 

—  Sir  Corbet  Woodall  was  76 
jean  old.  He  became  governor  of  the 
Oaa  Light  and  Coke  Company  in  1906. 
He  was  instrumental  in  inaugurating 
in  1909  the  syatem  of  co-partnership 
which  embraces  many  thouBanda  ol 
employees.  At  present  the  workers 
hold  1S6,000I.  worth  of  stock.  Sir 
Corbet  was  very  popular  with  the 
company's  employees  and  was  also  a 
generous  giver  to  charities. 

—  Rev.  John  Llewelyn  Davles 

was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  Daviea,  D,D., 
and  was  bom  in  1826.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Repton  and  went  up,  as  a 
scholar,  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
He  became  president  of  the  Union ; 
he  and  D.  J.  Vaughan  were  the  two 
Bell  scholars  of  1815  and  they  were 
bracketed  as  Filth  Classic  in  1B48.  He 
was  elected  to  a  Fellowship  at  Trinity 
in  1851.  In  1876  Queen  Victoria  mode 
him  one  of  her  chaplains.  In  1889  be 
l«ft  London  [or  the  Trinity  living  of 
Kirkby  Lonsdale,  which  he  held  until 
1908.  Mr.  Davies  was  a  great  personal 
friend  of  Frederick  Deniaon  Maurice 
and  bad  been  associated  with  him  in 
the  foundation  of  the  Woikiug  Men'a 
College  in  1851.  He  was  elected  one 
of  the  members  of  the  first  London 
School  Board  in  place  of  Professor 
Hoiley,  and  worked  with  othera  of 
similar  views  for  the  friendly  aettle- 
Toeot  of  religious  difficulties.  He  be- 
eame  Piinoipal  of  Queen's  College  in 
Harley  St.,  which  Maurice  had  founded 
tat  (he  be(tei:  education  ol  women,  and 


30.  Admiral  Charles  Windham, 

C.V.O.,  was  the  second  and  eldest 
surviving  son  of  the  late  Ueutenant- 
Oeneral  Sir  Charles  Ash  Windham, 
bom  in  1851.  Educated  at  Lee's  School, 
Brighton,  and  in  H.M.S.  Britannia, 
he  became  a  naval  cadet  in  1864, 
attained  flag  rank  in  1906  and  re- 
tired in  1909.  He  was  promoted  Vica- 
Admiral  in  1910  and  Admiral  in  1913. 
From  1896  to  1901  he  was  in  command 
of  the  Hoyal  Yacht  Otborne  and  for 
this  service  was  made  a  C.V.O.  He 
was  appointed  Qentleman  Usher  to 
King  Edward  in  1907  and  subsequently 
to  King  George. 

23.  Brisadler-Qeneral  Ctdqu- 
houn    Orant    Morrison,  C.M.Q., 

who  was  bom  in  1860,  was  the  second 
BOQ  of  the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Richard  Fielding  Morrison.  He 
entered  the  Army  in  18T9,  being 
gazetted  Second  Lieutenant  in  the 
Bifle  Brigade.  He  became  Major  in 
the  let  Dragoons  in  1897  and  was  pro- 
moted Colonel  in  1911.  From  1&91  to 
1897  he  served  as  an  instructor  at  the 
Royal  MilitaiT  College.  In  the  South 
African  War  he  was  on  the  staff  first 
as  station  commandant,  Middleburg, 
and  afterwards  as  administrator  of  an 
area,  and  was  awarded  the  Queen's 
medal  with  three  clasps.  Early  in  the 
European  War  he  waa  appointed  Pre- 
sident of  the  Claims  Commission 
B.E.r.,  and  for  his  services  he  was 
appointed  C.M.G.  in  191S. 

—  Major  Charles  Herbert  Mul- 
llns,  V.C.,  C.At.a.,  bora  in  1869 
at  QrahamstowD,  Cape  Colony,  was 
educated  at  St.  Andrew's  College, 
Grahamstown,  and  Keble  College, 
Oxford.  He  waa  called  to  the  Bar  at 
the  Inner  Temple  in  1S93.  He  served 
in  the  South  African  Campaign  with 
the  Imperial  Light  Horse  and  won 
the  V.C.  Major  Mullins  was  also 
appointed  C.M.G.  for  his  services  in 
the  war. 

26.  Dr.  Joseph  Ferguson  Pea- 
cocke,  bora  in  Queen's  County  in 
1836.  waa  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  where  he  hod  a  distinguished 
career,  graduating  in  1857  as  Senior 
Moderator  in  History  and  English. 
His  first  curacy  was  St.  Mary's,  Kil- 
kenny, where  he  stayed  three  yearB. 
In  1878  he  became  Rector  at  Monks- 
town.  Be  was  made  Prebendary  of 
Dunlavin  and  Canon  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  Dublin,  in  1875.    In   1894 
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he  was  elected  Biahop  of  Me&th. 
When  Lord  Plunket  diod  in  1897,  Dr. 
Peacocka  became  his  successor  in  tho 
'  Archbiahoprio,  wbtch  post  ha  resigned 
in  1915, 

23.  Sir  James  Frederic  Qood- 
hart,  Bt.,  M.D.,  wm  born  in  1846. 
He  took  his  M.B.  at  Aberdeen  in  1871 
with  highest  honours  and  hla  M.D.  in 
1873.  In  1899  he  received  the  honoruy 
degree  ot  LIi.D.  of  that  univeraity. 
He  was  consulting  physiciaii  at  Ouy'e 
Hospital  and  also  on  the  consulting 
Htafl  of  King  Edward's  Sanatoria m. 
He  was  oreateda  baronet  in  1911. 

20.  The[lon.Mrs.RobertDalzeI( 

was  born  in  1832,  and  mftrried  In  1646 
Lieu  tenant- Colonel  the  Hon.  Robert 
Dalzell,  C.B.,  who  died  in  1878,  fourth 
son  of  the  ninth  Earl  of  Caranath. 
Her  eldest  son  became  fourteenth  Earl 
of  Carnwath  on  the  death  ot  his  uncle, 
And  was  succeeded  by  his  son  in  1910. 


17  he  found  employment  aa  shipping 
clerk  in  a,  Qrm  of  steamship  agents, 
but  in  1B66  he  struck  out  for  himself 
agent  and  general 
a  1870  with  Mr.  C. 
W.  Qriggs,  under  the  name  of  Hill, 
Origgs  &  Co.,  he  began  the  business 
of  transportation  as  a  principal.  It 
was  in  1876  that  he  began  to  set  np 
his  great  fortune  wljea  the  St.  Paul 
and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  became 
insolvent  and  lie  with  othera  acquired 
the  property  ^t  a  foreclosure  sale.  He 
overcame  many  vicissitudes  and  finally 
became  (he  dictator  of  the  Northern 
Pactfio. 

—  Ctdonel  John  Mosby  was  in 

his  83rd  year.  He  was  a  famous 
partisan  leader  on  the  Confederate  side 
in  the  American  Civil  War. 


JUNE. 


1.  MostRev.enosNuttall.D.D., 

was  bom  in  18*2.  He  entered  the 
Wesleyan  ministry  and  became  famous 
as  a,  preacher.  In  the  early  sixties  he 
was  accepted  by  the  Weslejans  for 
service  in  Jamaica;  but  he  later  aban- 
doned the  connexion.  In  1806  he  was 
ordained  deacon  and  priest  by  Bishop 
Courtenay  and  at  once  iiecame  "Island 
Curate  "  of  St.  George's,  Kingston.  In 
18B0  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Jamaica ; 
in  188S,  owing  to  the  growth  of  his 
work.  Dr.  Nuttall  procured  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  Assistant- Bishop. 
In  189:)  he  became  Primate  of  the 
West  Indies,  but  it  was  not  until 
1897  that  he  received  the  title  of  Arcli- 

S.  Horatio    Herbert  Kitchener, 

the  second  son  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
H.  H,  Kitchener,  was  bom  in  County 
Kerry  on  June  24,  1850.  Although 
bom  in  Ireland  he  was  of  Engliah 
descent.  He  was  educated  privately 
until  the  age  of  IS,  when  he  was  sent 
■  to  Villeneuve,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
in  charge  of  the  Bev.  J.  Bennett.  He 
afterwards  travelled  abroad,  and  when 
he  returned  to  London  he  was  prepared 
for  the  Army  by  the  Rev.  George  Froat. 
He  entered  the  Royal  Military  Academy 
at  Woolwich  in  1S68,  and  obtained  a 

1871.  He  was  in  France  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Franco-German  War  and 
volunteered  tor  service  in  the  French 
Army,  but  soon  Afterwards  he  had  an 


attack  of  pneumonia  and  waa  Invalided 
home.    In  1874  Kitchener  accepted  a 
poat  on  the  staff  of  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Society  and  remained  in  the 
Holy   Land   until    1878.    He    served 
through    the   Egyptian   Campaign  of 
1882,  and  owing  to  his  knowledge   o1 
Arabic  became  second  in  command  ol 
the  Egyptian  Cavalry  when  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood  waa  made  Sirdar  ol  the  Egyptian 
Army.     In  1884  Kitchener  was  a  Maj< 
and   D.A.A.   and   Q.M.O.   on   the  In- 
telligence  Staff.     He  accompanied  Si 
Herbert     Stewart's     column     on    it 
march   to   Metemmeh  ;   when  the  ei 
pedition  recoiled  it  became  Kitchener' 
duty  to  give  the  account  of  the  stem: 
ing    of    Khartum    and    the  death  t 
Gordon.     In  June,  1885,  he  waa  prt 
moted  Lieutenant- Co  ion  el.     In  1886  he 
waa    appointed    Governor-General 
the  Red  Sea  littoral  and  Command 
at  Suakin  in  August,  1866.     In  Ji; 
1888,   he  became  Colonel   and   A.I 
(   to  Her  Majesty  Queen   Victoria.     He 
i   later  rejoined   the  Egyptian  Army  aa 
I   Adjutant- General,  and  for  the  success 
I  at  Toski  he  was  awarded   a  C.B.     lit 
.   ieJ2  Kitchener  succeeded  Grenfell  as 
i'   Sirdar    and    in    1B94    vras    made    a 
i  K.C.M.G.    It   was    in   1896  that  the 
I  reconguest  of   the  Sudan  was   begun, 
and  with  the  entry  of  Kitchener  into 
■   Omdurman  in   1898,   Mahdi-ism   was 
smashed    to   pieces  and  Gordon   was 
avenged.    Kitchener  returned  to  Eng- 
land and  received  many  honours  and 
I  rewards.    He  was  »ueea  to  the  peerage 
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under  the  title  of  Baton  Eitohenec  of 
Khknum,  received  the  Q.O.B.  and 
WAS  granted  30,0002.  and  the  tbuika  ol 
both  Houses  of  Parliatnenl.  Kitchener 
1TM  not  to  remain  in  England  long ; 
in  1B99  Lord  BoberU  wa»  appointed 
OoDnnaoder-in-Cbief  in  South  Africa 
and  Lord  Kitchener  went  out  with 
him  aa  Chief  of  Staff.  In  November, 
1900,  Ijord  Roberts  handed  over  the 
command  to  Kitchener,  and  it  nag 
generallj  supposed  that  the  war  was 
at  an  end  :  but  Kitchener  found  that 
he  had  to  cope  with  a  considerable 
resistance  on  the  part  of  guerJlU  bands 
which  spruDg  up  on  all  aides;  he 
created  a,  new  defence  force  in  Gape 
Colony  and  imported  a  new  gpirit  of 
energj  and  enterprise  into  the  conduct 
of  the  war  so  that  the  war  waa  brought 
to  an  end  and  peace  terms  were  signed 
on  Uaj  31,  1902.  When  Kitchener 
returned  once  mors  to  England  he 
was  made  a  Viscount,  and  received 
the  Older  of  Merit,  the  thanks  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  a  substantial 
grant  of  public  money.  In  this  same 
year  he  waa  appointed  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  India,  and  during  the  seven 
years  he  overcame  many  difficulties, 
and  his  efTorts  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministrative and  organic  defects  which 
he  found  in  the  army  in  India  were 
veryBUOceasiul.  On  September  10, 1909, 
Kitchener  waa  made  Field -Marshal 
kud  he  returned  home  by  way  of 
Australasia.  On  his  return  he  was 
made  a  K.P.  and  was  appointed  High 
Oommission«r  and  C<^mander  -  in  - 
Chief  in  the  Mediterranean  In  suo- 
cession  to  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  but 
he  resigned  the  appointment  soon 
afterwards.  In  1911  he  accepted  the 
post  ol  British  Agent  and  Conaul- 
Qeneral  in  Egypt.  On  August  C,  1914, 
Kitchener,  who  happened  to  be  in 
England  when  the  European  War 
broke  out,  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
State  for  War.  On  the  evening  of 
June  6  he  was  drowned  whilst  on  his 
way  to  Buaaia  for  military  purposes. 
Kitchener  was  made  a  E.G.  in  1916. 
Daring  the  European  War  he  also 
received  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the 
IjegioQ  of  Honour  aod  of  the  Order  of 
Leopold.  He  was  never  married,  and 
the  earldom  which  was  conferred  on 
bim  in  July.  1914,  passed  by  special 
mnainder  to  his  elder  brother, 

S.  Colonel  Robert  Parry  Nisbet, 
C.I.E.,  was  born  in  1B39  and  educated 
at  King's  College,  London.  He  was 
Bailed  to  the  Bar  by  the  Middle 
Temple  and  afterwards  became  a 
Fellow  of  the  Dniversity  ol  London. 
In  1888  be  became  H.U.  Resident  in 


Eashmii,  retiring  from  the  lemce  in 
1693. 

6,  Mrs.  Frederic  Harrison  waa 

bom  in  1862  and  married  Ur.  Frederic 
Harrison  in  1870.  She  took  a  very 
keen  interest  in  the  positivist  phil- 
osophy of  which  her  husband  was  so 
eminent  a  professor. 

—  Yuan    Shih-Kal    was   bom    at 

Hsiang  Cheng,  in  Honan,  in  1BS9. 
His  (amily  had  lona  been  distinguished 
in  the  service  of  the  Stale.  Early  in 
life  after  qualifying  for  the  bachelor 
degree,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  then 
despised  military  profession,  and  at 
the  age  of  SO  became  aide-de-camp 
to  General  Wu  Cbang-chiug,  then 
commanding  in  Eastern  Shantung. 
In  1881  Yuan  was  given  the  command 
ol  the  Chinese  garrison  of  Korea.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
Imperial  Resident.  Yuan  waa  en- 
trusted by  Li  HuDg-chang  with  the 
command  of  a  new  force  ol  5,000  men, 
to  be  trained  experimentally  by 
Western  methods  at  a  camp  near 
Tientsin.  This  was  the  beginning  ol 
China's  modem  army,  and  was  an  all- 
important  factor  in  the  events  of  1898, 
when  the  Empress  Dowager  again  re- 
sumed power.  In  1901  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Viceroyalty  of  Chihli, 
and  his  advice  to  the  Throne  was  al- 
ways in  the  direction  of  Constitutional 
government.  In  1907  he  gave  up  his 
post  of  Viceroy  of  Chihli  to  become  the 
Administrative  head  of  the  Foreign 
Office  at  Peking  and  a  member  of  the 
Oiand  Council,  and  China's  foreign 
relations  were  never  more  ably  con- 
ducted than  at  this  period.  After  the 
death  of  the  Empress  Dowager  he 
was  dismissed  from  this  post  by  the 
Manchu  Cabal.  He  was  recalled  to 
office  at  the  crisis  of  the  Revolution  in 
October,  1911,  and  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
on  November  1,  and  became  Primo 
Minister  a  fortnight  later.  He  was 
elected  Provisional  President  of  the 
Cbinese  Republic  on  February  16,  1U13, 
and  on  October  6,  1913,  was  elected 
President.  The  late  summer  oE  1916 
was  marked  by  a  movement  in  Peking 
for  the  restoration  of  monarch icsJ 
government  and  Yuan-Shih-kai  was 
voted  as  Emperor.  The  coronation 
was  fixed  lor  February  9,  1916,  but  the 
proposal  for  a  Monarchy  had  been 
abandoned   before  that  date,  and  the 

EBopleof  the  South  declared  that  Yuan 
ad  forfeited  his  position  by  hia  ac- 
ceptance of  the  throne  and  proclaimed 
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8.  John  Horace  Savile,  fifth 
Earl  of  Mexborough,  wm  born  in 
IMS,  bOd  Buoceeded  his  father  in  1899. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity, 
Onmbtidge,  and  had  been  High  Sheriff 
o(  Yorkahire  ia  1877.  His  conversion 
bo  the  Buddhist  laith  took  place  some 
yean  ago.  The  late  peer  was  married 
three  times.  Ha  leaves  no  direct]  hair 
and  the  title  paasea  to  his  halC-brother. 

10.  Admrral  tlenry  Christian, 
M.V.O.,  was  in  his  89th  year.  He 
entered  the  Navy  in  1H41.  In  1863  he 
became  captain  of  the  Royal  Yacht 
Victoria  and  Albert  and  remained  in 
command  of  the  yacht  until  1865, 
whan  ha  was  chosen  as  Chief  Constable 
of  Oloueeeter,  a  post  which  he  held 
for  forty-five  years.  Ia  recognitiou  of 
the  arraogements  he  mode  for  the 
visit  of  King  Edward  to  the  Boyal 
Show  at  Qloucester,  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Tictorian  Order. 

12.  Count  Szogyeny-lHarlch  was 

75  years  of  age.  Ha  was  Anatto- 
Hnngarian  Ambassador  in  Berlin  from 
1892  until  June,  1914. 

—  Sir  Arthur  Romney  Stokes, 
Bt.,  was  the  aau  of  Sir  Qeorge  Qabriel 
Stokes,  P.B.S.,  and  was  educated  at 
Ghatterhouse  and  Kiag's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  became  oca  of  the  modern- 
eide  masters  at  Shrewsbury  School  in 
1889.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1903, 
and  married  in  1897.  He  leaves  no 
heir. 

—  Professor  Slivanus  Phllflps 
Thompson,  bom  in  IBGl,  attended 
the  Bootbam  (Frienda')  School  and 
the  Institute  at  Pontefraot,  and  gradu- 
ated at  London  University  in  1869. 
I«ter  he  oame  to  London  to  study  at 
the  Boyal  School  of  Mines,  He 
graduated  with  high  honours  as  B.Bo. 
In  1B76  and  proceeded  to  his  doctor's 
degree  in  1878.  In  this  latter  year  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Experi- 
mental Physics  in  University  College, 
Bristol,  and  in  1885  be  was  chosen 
PtoteBSor  of  Physics  in  the  City  and 
Quilds  Technical  College,  Finsburr,  of 
which  he  also  became  Principal.     This 

Sosltion  he  held  at  the  time  of  hie 
eath.  Professor  Thompson  was  an 
all-round  physicist ;  ho  made  several 
contributions  to  tbs  theory  of  light, 
but  perhaps  he  was  best  known  for  his 
work  in  eleclrioity.  His  treatise  on 
"  Dynamo  Eleotrio  Machinery"  pub- 
lished in  1884  is  a  standard  work  and 
hot  passed  through  a  number  of  edi- 
tions. Another  very  suooassful  book 
was    his     "  Elementary    Lessons    in 
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Electricity  and  Magnetism,"  and  it 
has  been  translated  into  several  foreign 
languagea.  He  published  many  other 
scientific  works  and  also  three  scien- 
tifio  biographies,  one  ol  Philip  Reii, 
another  of  Faraday,  and  the  third  is  a 
masterly  account  of  the  life  of  Lord 
Kelvin. 

12.  Stanley  Hawley  was  49  yean 
of  age.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Boyal  Academy  of   Music  and   made 

his  Grst  appaorance  as  a  pianist  at  St. 
James's  Hall  in  1887.  Ha  mode  his 
mark  principally  as  an  accompanist, 
in  which  capacity  he  toured  vvith 
Madame  Patti  (1906)  and  took  part  in 
many  London  concerts.  He  wrote 
many  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

16.  BrlKadier-aeneral  H.  J.  Du 
Cane,  C.B.,  M.V.O.,  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Hozara  Expedition  and 
throughout  the  South  African  War. 
and  was  afterwards  Military  Attoohj 
at  Sofia  and  Belgrade.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  European  War  he  was 
appointed  a  Qaneru  Staff  Officer,  first 
grade,  and  soon  afterwards  Brigadier- 
General  on  the  Staff. 

IS.  Helmuth  von  IHottke  was  68 
years  of  age.  He  was  nephew  of  tha 
famous  Moltke  who  fought  and  won 
Bismarck's  wars  of  aggression.  He 
served  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the  1870 
campaign  and  in  188Q  became  personal 
aide-de-oamp  to  his  uncle,  and  on 
Moltke'sdeathln  1891  he  was  appointed 
aide  de-camp  to  the  Emperor.  He 
became  Major-Qeneral  in  1899,  and  a 
Lieutenant- Qeneral  in  1902.  In  1906 
he  was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Oenerol 
Staff  in  aaccessf on  to  Count  SchlieBeni ; 
be  identified  himself  with  all  its 
traditions  and  did  not  originate  any 
new  plana.  When  the  war  of  1914 
broke  out  the  plan  of  campaign — the 
rapid  invasion  of  Belgium  and  light- 
ning descent  upon  France  during 
Russia's  mobilisation,  was  carried  out, 
and  history  has  already  recorded  its 
failure.  Early  in  December,  1914,  it 
beoome  known  that  ha  bad  been  dis- 
missed from  bis  responsible  post  and 
succeeded  by  Qeneral  TOQ  Falkanhayn. 

19.  Sir  John   Elijah  Blunt,  the 

son  of  Mr.  Charles  Blunt,  sometime 
British  Consul  at  Smyrna,  was  bom 
in  1832.  When  the  Crimean  War 
broke  out  be  was  Acting  Vice-Consul 
at  Rhodes.  Owing  to  his  linguistio 
attainments  he  was  employed  in  the 
Crimea  as  chief  interpreter  to  tbe 
Cavalry  Division,  and  was  present  at 
the   battles  of    Alma,   Balaclava    and 
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lukennui.  On  Ihs  oonoluiion  of  (be 
war  Blunt  wu  sent  (o  the  B&11»na 
»uA  served  there  nntil  1899.  He  was 
Ooasal  for  Salonika,  Prisrend  and 
Thesaaly  at  the  time  at  the  Russo- 
TurUah  War  of  1877,  ftnd  for  (he 
servioeB  be  then  rendered  be  was  made 
a  C.B.  In  1B79  he  was  promoted 
Consul- General  at  Salocika.  In  1899 
he  waa  transferred  to  the  Gonaulate 
at  Boston,  U.S.A.,  retaining  bis 
personal  rank  of  Goasu  I -General.  He 
retired  from  (he  oonsnlar  aarvice  in 
1909,  and  was  then  knighted. 

SO.  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Dal- 

SmtAe,  Bt.,  the  second  aon  of  Sir 
arles  DohTmple  Fergusson,  Bt.,  of 
KUkema,  waa  in  his  T7tb  year.  He 
was  eduoatad  at  Harrow  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  sat  in  the 
House  ol  Commons  bb  a  Conservative 
for  Buteshire  from  1668  to  ISSS. 
From  1886  to  1906  be  represented 
Ipewioh.  He  wai  Grand  Master  Mason 
of  Scotland  from  1S93  to  1896.  On 
(he  death  of  hie  father  in  1849  he 
suooeeded  to  (he  eatatea  of  Hailos  in 
East  Lothian  and  assumed  the  sur- 
name of  Dolrymple.  He  waa  created 
a  baronet  in  1S8T. 

—  Immelmann,  one  of  the  moat 
anoceaafut  of  the  Qerman  airmen,  was 
■hot  down  on  the  Western  Front. 
He  was  26  years  old  and  was  bom  at 

DresdsD. 

—  BrlEAdler-Qeneral  the  Barl 
of  Longford  was  bom  in  1864  and 
auooeeded  bis  father  as  fifth  Earl  in 
1887.  In  the  same  year  he  received 
hie  first  commission  in  the  2nd  Life 
Ouards  and  was  promoted  Lieutenant 
in  the  following  jear.  In  1695  he 
beoame  Captain,  and  in  the  South 
African  War  served  as  Captain  of  the 
lOth  Imperial  Yeomanry,  with  the 
Snd  Life  Guards,  and  as  Lieatenont- 
Oolonel  of  the  Irish  Horse.  Lord 
Longford  obtaioed  his  majority  in  the 
Snd  Life  Onarda  in  1903,  and  was  pro- 
moted Lieutenant-Colonel  in  1906  and 
Colonel  in  1909.  In  191S  he  com- 
manded the  2nd  South  Midland 
Mounted  Brigade  and  was  appointed 
temporary  Brigadier-General  in  Aug- 
ust, 1914.  He  served  in  QallipoU,  and 
OD    August    21,     191 S,    was    reported 

'  wounded  and  missjog.  Ou  June  20, 
1916,  he  was  officially  reported  as  killed. 
Lord  Longford  married  in  1899  Lady 
Mary  Julia  Child-Villiors,  daughter  of 
the  seventh  Earl  of  Jersey,  and  leaves 
two  sons  and  four  daughters. 
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Shrewsbury  and   Exeter  College,   Ox- 

ford,  of  wnioh  he  was  a  scholar.  He 
was  oiganlst  of  his  college  and  took 
hia  degree  of  Doctor  of  Muaio  at  the 
age  of  22.  For  a  few  years  he  was 
organist  and  music  director  at  Eton ; 
but  he  want  to  India  and  held  appoint- 
ments ohiefiy  in  Madras.  He  re- 
turned to  England  in  1893  and  became 
general  secretary  of  the  Intamalional 
Musical  Society,  and  be  was  occupied 
with  the  afiatre  of  (he  society  up  to 
the  time  of  hia  death. 

26.  Hon.     Henry    Allen    Rolls, 

heir- presumptive  to  Lord  Llangattock, 
was  44  years  of  ago.  He  was  the 
aecond  son  of  Lord  Llangattock.  Hia 
younger  brother,  the  famous  airman, 
was  killed  in  a  fiying  accident  in  1910. 
There  is  now  no  heir  to  the  title. 

—  The    Earl  of   Sandwich  was 

bom  in  1839  and  educated  at  Eton. 
He  entered  the  Grenadier  Quards  at 
(be  age  of  18.  In  187Q  and  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  Military  Secreta^  at 
Gibraltar,  and  in  1881  he  was  given 
the  rank  of  Colonel.  From  1876  to 
1884,  when  he  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  peerage,  be  aat  in  (he  Houae  of 
Commons  as  member  for  Huntingdoi 


r.  Lord  Sandwich 


Huntingdonshire  County  Council  from 
its  Qrst  formation  and  was  three  times 
Mayor  of  Huntingdon.  Lord  Sand- 
wich was  a  great  frieud  of  King 
Edward  VII.,  travelling  with  bim  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  in  1860 
and  often  entertaining  him  privately 
at  Hinchingbrooke.  He  was  un- 
married and  is  succeeded  by  hit  nephew. 

—  Emlle  Waxweller,  the  eminent 
Belgian  sociologist,  was  killed  in 
London  by  a  motor-car.  Before  the 
European  War  he  was  best  known  as 
(he  Director  of  the  Solway  Institute 
of  Sociology  at  Brussels  University. 
Among  his  best  known  works  are 
"  High  Wages  In  the  United  States  " 
and  "  Profit  Sharing."  Some  time 
ago  he  was  appointed  by  his  Oovem- 
meot  to  direct  the  Belgian  "  Office  of 
Economic  Studies,"  established  in 
London  to  ascertain  the  needs  of 
Belgian  trade  and  industry. 

27.  Bishop  Brlndle,  D.S.O.,  was 

bom  in  1837  of  an  old  Lancashire 
family.  He  entered  the  Church  at  an 
early  age  aud  was  ordained  priest  in 
the  English  College  at  Lisbon  in  1863. 
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Id  1S71  he  became  ao  Army  Ch^plBin 
and  took  part  In  many  of  the  opera- 
tions in  nbioh  tba  British  troops  were 
engaged  during  the  Egyptian  and 
Sudanese  Campaigns  from  1883  to  1886. 
He  was  at  this  period  three  times 
meationed  in  dispatches  and  received 
several  decorationi.  Id  1886  be  k- 
tarced  to  England  and  spi 
at  Golobester  and  AlderJh 
he  joined  Lord  Kitchener  on  hia  ex- 
pedition to  Dongola.  On  the  capture 
of  Khartum  ha  was  one  of  the  three 
chaplains  nbo  performed  the  Qordon 
memorial  service.  In  November  of 
the  same  year  he  was  awarded  the 
D.S.O.  He  retired  from  service  in 
1899.  Bishop  Bdndle  instructed  the 
Princess  Ena  in  connexion  with  h'r 
reception  into  tbe  Roman  Church, 
and  he  woa  subsequently  present  at 
her  marriage  with  King  Alfonso  in  tbe 
Catbedrta  of  Toledo. 

27.  Sir  James  Stirling  was  tbe 
son  of  the  Bev.  Jomea  Stirling,  bom 
in  1836.  Educated  at  (be  Orammar 
School  and  University  of  Aberdeen, 
be  went  to  Trinity  and  was  Senior 
Wrangler  and  first  Smith's  priwrnaQ 
in  1860.  Called  to  the  Bar  by  Lincoln's 
Inn  in  1862,  he  started  as  a  law  re- 
porter. He  joined  the  "  Law  Reports  " 
Irom  their  beginning  in  1865  and  re- 
ported in  the  Rolls  Court  till  1B76. 
In  1881  he  was  appointed  as  Junior 
Counsel  to  the  Treasury.  In  May,  1686, 
be  became  a  Judge  oE  the  CliaDcery 
Division.  In  October,  1900,  several 
legal  ohanges  were  made  and  Stirling 
was  made  Lord  Justice.  lu  the  vaoa- 
tion  alter  the  Easter  sittings  in  1906 
(be  Lord  Justice  resigned  bis  office, 
hftving  sat  on  the  Bench  for  about 
twenty  years. 

28.  Don     Vicente      Domlaguez 

died  in  London.  Be  had  been  Argen- 
tine Uinister  (o  Qreat  Britain  since 
1911,    having     previously    acted     as 

erlvata  secretary  to  the  Argentine 
[inisters  in  Peru,  Brasil,  the  United 
States  and  England.  In  1891  he  was 
appointed  First  Secretary  of  the  Lega- 
tion in  Madrid  and  was  transferred  to 
Washington  in  1895,  Paris  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  to  London  in  1899. 

—  The  Foreign  Office  received  the 
following  telegram  from  the  Qerman 
Foreign  Office,  through  tbe  American 
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Embaasy  at  Berlin :  "  Body  of  Major 
Viscount  Crichton,  M.V.O.,  Royal 
Horse  Guards,  lound.  He  has  been 
reinterred  in  cemetery  at  Wervioo 
Nord."  Lord  Crichton  bad  been  miss- 
ing sioce  November,  1911. 

Henry  William  Crichton,  Vis- 
count Crichton,  M.V.O.,  D.S.O., 
was  bom  in  187S,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  fourth  Earl  ol  Erne,  who  died  on 
December  2,  1911.  Lord  Crichton 
Vfas  educated  at  Eton  and  Sandburst. 
He  was  appointed  Second  Lieutenant  in 
the  Royal  Horse  Ouords  in  May,  1891, 
and  became  Captain  in  1900,  Major 
in  1910,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  on 
November  7,  1911.  He  jroe  awarded 
the  D.S.O.  for  hU  services  in  the  de- 
fence of  Ladysmith.  In  1901  he  was 
A.D.C.  to  the  King  (the  Duhe  of  Corn- 
wall) during  bis  Colonial  tour,  and 
from  1901-10  served  as  equerry  to  his 
Majesty  (than  Prince  of  Wales).  He 
was  equerry  to  the  King  until  1911. 
He  woe  mentioned  in  Lord  French's 
dispatches.  Lord  Crichton  married 
in  1903  Lady  Mary  Cavendish  Groo- 
venor,  Sfth  daughter  of  the  first  Duka 
of  Westminster.  The  title  possea  to 
Lord  Crichton's  only  son. 

SO.  sir  OastonMospero,  the  well- 
known  Egyptologist,  was  born  in  Paris 
in  1816.  He  early  developed  a  (oste 
for  his  future  study  and  in  1867  ha  was 
quite  competent  to  translate  newly- 
found  hieroglyphic  texts.  In  1880 
when  it  was  decided  to  establiah  a 
French  ArchEBological  Mission  in  Cairo, 
Maepero  was  selected  as  its  director, 
but  on  the  death  of  Mariette  in  1881 
he  was  transferred  to  tbe  diteotion  of 
Buloq  Muaeum.  He  remained  at  this 
post  six  years  and  then  resumed 
his  professional  duties  at  the  ColUge 
de  Fraoce.  He  spent  twelve  years  at 
home,  and  during  that  time  he  wrote 
his  great  "Hiatoire  Aooianne  dee 
Peuples  de  rUrient  Clossique  "  (three 
vols.,  1896-97)  and  bis  handbook  on 
Egyptian  arcliBaology.    In   1899   Mob- 

Sero  was  appointed  a  second  time  to  the 
irectorship  of  tbe  Service  of  Antiqui- 
ties in  Egypt.  He  did  invaluable  work 
during  bis  second  term  of  office  and 
his  opinion  was  indispensable  on  almost 
any  point  of  Egyptology.  He  retired 
in  1911.  In  1887  he  bod  been  mode  an 
honorary  D.C.L.  by  Oxford  and  in 
1909  be  was  created  an  honorary 
K.aM.Q. 
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1.  Jsmea  Bromley  Eames  irai 
boni  ia  ISTi  ikiid  graduated  ab  Wor- 
oBBter  College,  Ozlord,  in  189S.     Tbree 

SUTs  later,  alter  he  hod  taken  the 
.G.L.  degree  and  hod  been  called  to 
the  Bar  bj  the  Middle  Temple,  he  was 
appointed  ProfesBor  ot  Law  at  the 
Tientein  Univeimty.  When  the  Boxet 
cialng  began  in  1900  he  joined  (he 
Tientein  Volunteers,  who  took  part  in 
the  relief  of  the  Legatloni.  For  this 
service  he  reoeived  the  medal  with 
clasp.  In  1901  he  returned  to  England 
and  went  the  Weatem  Oircait.  In 
1914  he  was  seleoted  for  the  Beoordei- 
•hip  of  Bath.  Hia  ability  ae  a  lawjei 
was  recognised  when  he  was  chosen  to 
Iw  a  joint  editor  of  "  Odgers  on  IiibeL" 

i.  Sir  James  Talbot  Power,  head 

of  the  distillery  in  Dublin  which  bears 
bla  name,  was  bom  in  ISSl,  and  luo- 
oeeded  his  nephew  as  the  fifth  baronet 
in  December,  1911.  He  married  in 
1877  but  there  was  ao  issae  of  the 
matriage,  and  he  is  succeeded  in  the 
baronetcy  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Thomas 
Talbot  Power. 

6.  Arthur  Antwls  HopklDS,  bom 

In  1S6C,  was  the  eldest  ton  of  the  lata 
John  Satchell  Hopkina,  J.P.,  of 
EdgbastoD,  Birmingham.  He  was 
educated  at  Bugby,  where  he  was  an 
exhibitioner,  and  he  afterwards  gradu- 
ated at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
He  was  called  to  the  Bar  by  (be  Inner 
Temple  in  1B79,  and  after  eleven  years' 
practice  on  the  Midland  Circuit  he 
iUQoeeded  Mr.  D'Eynooart  as  magis- 
trate at  Lambeth,  where  he  served  For 
twenty-thtee  years.  In  1913  he  was 
appelated  to  Bow  Street  In  Buocession 
to  dii  Henry  Onrtis  Beunett. 

7.  Sir  Edward  Charles  Buck. 
K.CS.1.,  bom  in  tS38,  was  educated 
at  Oakham  Sobool,  Norwich,  and  at 
Clare  College,  Cambridge.  He  gradu- 
ated in  Law  in  1H61.  In  1880  he 
passed  the  Indian  Civil  Service  Bz- 
aminatlon  and  was  posted  to  the 
United  Provinces,  wherein  1871  he  was 
made  Director  of  the  newly-iormed 
AgricaUural  Department.  He  retired 
in  189^  and  on  hii  retirement  waa 
made  an  honorary  Fellow  of  Clare.  In 
1386  he  received  a  knighthood  and  ten 
years  later  the  K.C.3.L  He  will 
alvrays  be  remembered  as  the  pioneer 
of  the  agricultural  progress  of  India. 


the  third  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Egerton,  rector  of  Middle,  Shropahite. 
Be  entered  the  Diplomatic  Service  in 
1869  and  served  in  Buenos  Aires, 
Athens,  Egypt,  Constantinople  and 
Paris ;  he  was  British  Minister  in 
Athens  from  1892  to  1903,  Ambassador 
In  Uadild  in  190S-1  and  in  Borne  from 
1901-8.  Sir  Edwin  married  in  189S 
Olga,  daughter  of  Prince  K  ice  las 
Lobanow  Rostowski  and  widow  of 
Michael  Katkow. 

8.  Admiral  Sir  St.  Oeoree  Cau- 
tleld    D'Arcy-lrvine,   K.cfB.,  was 

the  third  son  of  the  Rev.  Qorges 
Marcus  Irvine,  bom  in  1833,  He 
entered  the  Navy  in  1846  and  served 
in  (he  River  Son  Joan  Expedition  in 
Nicaragua,  and  in  the  Blook  Sea  and 
Baltic  during  the  Crimean  War;  he 
went  up  the  Dardanelles  during  the 
Taroo-Ruaalan  War  of  1878  and  com 
manded  (he  Ptnelopg  at  the  bombard- 
ment of  Alexandria.  As  Senior 
Lieotenant  in  the  Doris  he  escorted 
King  Edward  as  Prince  of  Wales  dur 
ing  his  tour  in  the  East  in  1862.  He 
was  second  in  command  of  the  Channel 
Squadron  In  1388-9. 

9.  Mrs.   M'Kenny  Hughes,  wife 

of  the  Woodwordian  Professor  of  Geo- 
logy at  Cambridge,  died  at  the  age  of 
54.  She  was  keenly  interested  in  her 
basband's  work  and  collabora(eJ  with 
him  in  writing  the  volume  on  Cam- 
bridge for  (be  Oambridge  Courtly 
Geo^ophiss.  But  the  subject  on 
which  she  was  one  of  (be  highest 
authorities  In  the  land  was  the  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  fresh-water 
molluscs.  She  wrote  numerous  papeia 
for  scientific  journals. 

—  Sir  Willtam  Wallace. 
K.C.iH.O.,  was  in  his  60th  year.  He 
served  his  apprenticeship  as  an 
engineer  a(  Glasgow.  Before  he  was 
SO  ne  entered  the  serrioe  of  the  Niger 
Company   and     became     one  of    the 

Boneers  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
uring  the  thirty  years  he  served  in 
that  country  he  concluded  namerous 
treaties  with  native  potentates.  He 
was  the  first  white  man  to  enter 
Sokoto,  and  he  bod  penetrated  far 
inland  before  King  Prempeb's  power 
was  broken.  A(  the  traiufei  of  the 
territories  to  (he  Crown  in  19O0,  Sir 
William  Wallace  joined  the  Qovem- 
men(  service  as  Rodent- Qeneral  and 
was  Deputy  High  Commissioner  and 

St 
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12.  James  Sant,  C.V.O.,  R.A. 
(retired),  was  bom  in  1820  aod  was 
first  taught  painting  bj  John  Vikrley, 
whoEe  water-colour  landscapes  weie 
gieall;  iidmired.  At  the  age  of  20 
tie  went  to  the  schools  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  He  began  to  exhibit  at 
once  and  siuce  that  time  he  rarely 
missed  an  Exhibition.  He  was  elected 
A.B.A.  in  laei,  and  became  lull  B.A. 
in  1870,  and  next  year  showed  hla 
diploma  picture,  "  The  SohoolmaBter's 
Daughter."  In  the  same  year  he 
succeeded  Sir  George  Hayter  as 
Painter-iE- Ordinary  to  Queen  Victoria. 
Before  that  time  be  had  painted  large 
numbers  of  portraits,  ohie&y  amongst 
the  anstocracy.  On  receiving  his 
Royal  appointment  ha  was  com- 
missioned to  paiot  a  large  picture  of 
Queen  Victoria  and  the  three  eldest 
children  of  (he  Prince  of  Wales.  His 
best  pictures  were  those  where  he 
idealised  children  and  young  women, 
and  his  first  success  was  in  1B63  with 
his  "The  Infant  Samuel."  Another, 
which  be  painted  thirty -Cve  years 
later,  "The  Soul's  Awakening,"  was 
much  appreciated  by  the  public.  He 
retired  from  the  active  membership  ot 
the  Boyal  Academy  in  1911  and  in  the 
same  year  was  created  C.Y.O.  Mr. 
Sant  showed  a  picture  in  the  Academy 
Exhibition  of  1916,  and  for  long-lived 
activity  among  painters  waa  only 
rivalled  by  the  labi  Sidney  Cooper, 

—  Sir  SUir  Agnew,  K.C.B.,  the 

son  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  Bart,  of 
Lochnaw,  was  bom  in  1631.  He  went 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
rowed  in  the  University  Boat-race  of 
18&4.  He  was  called  to  the  Scottish 
Bar  and  became  the  legal  secretary  to 
the  Lord  Advocate.  In  1870  he  was 
appointed  Queen's  Remembrancer  for 
Stiotlond  and  Keeper  of  Records,  re- 
tiring in  1909. 

—  Prince  Qebhard  Blticlier  von 
WaMGtatt,  who  was  head  of  hU 
house,  was  bom  in  1836,  as  the  eldest 
son  of  the  second  Prince.  Ha  was 
with  the  Cuirassiers  of  the  Ouard  at 
the  battles  of  Skalits  and  KoniggrHti. 
He  had  a  great  liMng  for  all  that  was 
British,  and  but  for  the  world  war  be 
would  not  have  returned  to  Qermany. 

—  William  Trotmaa  Stower 
Hewett  was  bora  in  1B40.  From 
1868  to  1B9S  be  was  one  of  the  Deputies 
of  the  Shorthand  Writer  to  the  two 
Houses  of    Parliament.    In    1898  he 
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went  to  Canada  as  private  seoretar;  (o 
the  Qovemor-Oeueral,  Lord  Aberdeen. 
In  1898  be  returned  to  England  and 
became  secretary  of  the  National 
Memorial  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  also 
acted  as  one  of  the  private  secietaaes 
to  the  late  Sir  Henry  Campbell- Banner- 
man,  and  after  Sir  Henry's  death  he 
was  engaged  in  similar  work  for  Mr. 
Asqiiitb.  Mr.  Hewett  was  the  author 
ot  various  writings  for  boys  and  yoang 


12.  CapUln  Cecil  Eardiey-Wll- 

mot  was  formerly  in  the  Cheohir* 
Regiment.  He  became  Deputy-Gover- 
nor of  Wandsworth  PrUon  in  1890  aod 
was  afterwards  Governor  of  Lincohi, 
Canterbui]',  Borstal  and  Parkhurst 
Prisons.  He  waa  appointed  one  of 
His  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Prisons  in 
19M,  becoming  a  Commissioner  in  1909. 

16.  ProfesMM-  Metchnllcoff  or 
Elias  Mecznilcow,  whioh  was  his 
correct  name,  was  bom  in  1846  in  the 
Russian  province  of  Kbarkoff.  His 
father  was  a  Russian  officer  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  and  his  mother  waa 
of  Jewish  origin.  From  bis  childhood 
Metchnikofl  showed  a  strong  taste  for 
the  study  of  nature.  At  the  age  ot 
IT  he  entered  the  University  of 
KharkofI,  and  in  1B64  he  went  to 
Qermany  for  further  biological  train- 
ing. Before  he  returned  to  Russia  in 
1867  be  had  travelled  much  in  pursuit 
of  bis  studies.  In  that  year  he  pre- 
sented his  thesis  for  the  doctorate  and 
was  made  "decent"  in  Zoology  first 
at  Odessa  and  then  at  Petrograd,  and 
after  a  few  months  there  was  appointed 
In  1870  "Professor  Ordinarius"  of 
Zoolt^y  and  Comparative  Anatomy  at 
Odessa.  In  1B82  MetchnikoS  went  to 
Messina,  and  it  was  tbete  that  bis 
views  with  regard  to  "  phagocytes  " 
took  shape.  He  wrote  a  memoir  en- 
titled "The  Struggle  ot  the  Organism 
against  Microbes."  This  subject  took 
such  hold  on  him  that  big  Eoologicot 
studies  were  put  aside  and  he  became 
bencetorth  a  pathologist.  In  1688, 
reqalrlng  greater  facilities  for  his  work, 
be  went  to  Pasteur  in  Paris,  wbo  gave 
him  a  laboratory  in  the  Eoole  Normals. 
He  continued  to  work  with  great 
success  in  Paris,  and  there  was  an 
ever-giowing  body  ot  investigators  who 
came  to  work  in  his  laboratory,  and 
bis  views  on  the  essential  importance 
of  "phagocytosis"  in  resistance  to 
disease  were  firmly  established.  ^ 
1892  he  produced  a  fully  illustrated 
volume  on   "  The  Compuative  Poth- 
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in  InlectiouB  Diseoaea."  In  later  years 
he  started  to  stud;  the  baoterial  flora 
of  the  alimentor;  canal.  This  lad  him 
to  suggest  a  diet  nhioh  included  sour 
milk  and  excluded  alcohol.  His 
popularly  writtoQ  book,  "The  Nature 
of  Man,"  published  in  1903  and  trans- 
lated into  English,  gained  lor  this  part 
of  his  work  greater  publicity  than  his 
works  on  phsjocjtosis,  inflammation 
and  immunity.  Metchnikofl  waa  an 
honorary  D.Sc.  of  Cambridge,  a  foreign 
member  and  Copley  medelliat  of  the 
Boyal  Society,  a  member  of  the  Id- 
Btitate  of  France  and  of  the  Academy 
of  SoieucBs  of  Petrograd.  In  190S  he 
waa  awarded  the  Nobel  medgj  and 
priie  for  his  researchee  on  immunity. 

16.  Sir  Victor  Horsley  died  of 
he«t  stroke  while  serriDs  as  consnlt- 
ant  with  the  Forces  in  Mesopotamia. 
Sir  Victor  volunteeced  for  service  in 
Mesopotamia  in  March  and  his  unael- 
&sh  offer  was  accepted.  At  flrst  he  was 
stationed  at  the  hose  at  Basra,  but  with- 
in a  short  time  he  passed  up  to  Amara. 
where  hia  death  took  place.  Bom  in 
1807,  the  son  of  the  late  i.  C.  fioraley, 
B.A.,  he  received  bis  medical  education 
at  University  College  Hospital.  He 
was  not  only  a  diatinguiahed  surgeon 
but  he  was  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of 
scientific  medicine;  hia  work  on  the 
Bu^ery  of  the  brain,  as  also  the  experi- 
mental study  of  the  ductless  glands,  ikre 
examples  of  hia  supreme  suocess  in  this 
branch.  He  took  an  active  intereat  in 
social  questions,  and  hia  hatred  of  al- 
cohol and  hia  eflorts  to  restrict  the 
tale  and  uae  of  it  are  well  known ; 
aJso  his  championship  of  the  woman 
suOrage  movement  ia  equally  well 
known.  He  contested  the  University 
of  London  as  a  Liberal  and  wasjpro- 
spective  candidate  for  Market  Har- 
tiotaugb  on  temperance  and  woman 
suSrago  lines,  although  he  was  after- 
wards refused  the  support  of  the 
ofDcials.  He  was  Vice-ChalrmaD  of 
the  London  County  Council  Sub-Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  into  the  Medical 
Inspection  and  Treatment  of  School 
Children.  In  1886  he  was  Secretaty 
to  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Hydro- 
phobia; from  1891-93  he  was  Fnllerian 
Professor  at  the  Royal  Institution ; 
from  1893-96  he  was  Professor  of  Patho- 
logy to  University  College.  He  was 
first  medalliat  of  the  lAcnelongue  In- 
ternational Prize  in  Surgery  in  1911 ; 
Boyal  Medallist  of  the  Boyal  Society ; 
LL.D.  and  D.C.L.  Montreal  and 
McOiU  University ;  Foreign  Aasooiate 
of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  Paria,  and 
of  the  Academy  ol  Wissenachaft,  Ber- 
lUk ;  member  of  the  Science  Sooiety  of 


Sweden  iusuccesaion  to  Lord  Liiter; 
member  of  learned  societies  in  Rome, 
Petrograd,  Budapest,  Vienna,  and 
Philadelphia.  Ue  was  awarded  the 
Cameron  gold  medal  and  the  Fother- 
gill  gold  medal  and  was  flist  Chairman 
of  the  representative  meeting  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  He  held 
the  post  of  surgeon  to  the  National 
Hospital  for  Paralyaia  and  Epilepsy  in 
1886,  and  was  Bmeiitus  Prafeaaor  of 
Clinical  Surgery  and  consulting  su^eon 
at  University  College  Hospital.  He 
held  the  degree  oE  M  D.  (Halle)  and 
was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  and  of  the  Royal  Society. 
He  was  knighted  in  1902. 

17.  Alfred  Lubbock,  son  of  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  third   Baronet  and  a 

younger  brother  of  the  first  Lord 
Avebury,  was  70  years  of  age, 

—  Mrs.  Max  Miiller,  widow  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Frederiek  Mai  Miiller, 
the  orientalist  and  philologist,  died  at 
the  age  of  61.  She  waa  married  to 
Max  MUller  in  1869  aod  after  his  death 
in  1900  she  edited  hia  -Life  and 
Letters." 

19.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudlelch 

waa  born  in  1861,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
eighth  baron.  He  waa  educated  at 
Stonyhutat  and  called  to  the  Bar.  He 
waa  head  of  an  old  Roman  Catholic 
family  and  was  a  Count  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  He  was  A.D.C.  to 
the  Ring  and  an  old  volunteer  and 
vice-chairman  of  the  Devon  Territorial 
Force  Aaaoctatioo.  Ha  married  in 
1690,  but  there  waa  no  isaue  of  the 
marriage,  and  he  is  succeeded  by  hia 
brother,  the  Hon.  WUlUm  Hugh 
Cliflord. 

—  Lord        Newborough,        Sir 

William  Charles  Wynn,  fourth  Baron 
(Iceland)  and  a  Baronet  of  England, 
waa  bom  In  1873  and  succeeded  his 
grandfather  in  the  peerage  in  1688,  his 
father  having  died  ten  years  before. 
He  waa  educated  at  Heidelberg  and  at 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  was  formerly 
a  Lieutenant  in  the  Derbyshire  Yeo- 
manry and  held  a  temporary  commis- 
sion aa  Lieu  tenant  In  the  Welsh  Ouards. 
He  married,  in  1900,  Qrace  Bruce, 
daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  H.M.  Oarr, 
who  survives  him  without  issue.  The 
heir-presumptive  to  the  barony  is  his 
brother,  Temporary  Lieutenant  the 
Hon.  Thomas  John  Wynn,  R.N.V.R. 

—  Sir  Foster  Hugh  Egerton 
Cunllfte,  Bart.,  who  was  previously 
believed  to  be  missing  and  wounded,  i« 
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reported  to  have  baeo  killed  in  aotloQ 
in  FraDC«.  The  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Sir  Robert  CuDliSe,  M.P.,  he  was  bom 
in  13TG  and  succeeded  hia  father  ad 
Bixth  Baronet  in  190S.  He  naa  edu~ 
oaled  at  Eton  and  at  New  College, 
Oxford.  He  was  a  remarkabl;  suc- 
ceastul  criclceter.  and  as  a  I'-fc-hand 
bowler  he  plajed  for  the  Universit; 
Irom  189C-93.  He  obtained  honoura 
in  the  School  ot  Modern  Hiator;  and 
wat  elected  a  Fellow  of  All  Soula  in 
1898.  Id  1905  he  was  appointed  to  be 
the  first  Lecturer  on  Mihtair  History 
at  Oxford.  Cunlifle  contested  two  bye- 
elections  as  a  LibemJ-Unionist,  but 
without  success.  In  December,  1911, 
he  joined  one  of  the  new  battalions  of 
the  Rifle  Brigade,  in  nhioh  he  quickly 
rose  to  the  rank  of  Major.  In  191S  he 
went  to  France,  where  he  was  killed  in 
action.  Sir  Foster  CunliSe  was  nn- 
matFied  and  la  auoceeded  in  the 
baronetcy  by  his  brother. 

19.  K.  Rlk  Woutera,  the  young 
Belgian  sculptor  and  painter,  died  In 
Holland  at  the  age  of  30.  When  ihe 
European  War  broke  out  Wouters  was 
among  the  first  to  be  called  to  the 
colours,  and  took  part  in  the  defence  of 
Li^ge  and  Antwerp.  He  was  interned 
near  Amsterdam,  where  he  soon  be- 
came very  ill.  His  bronze  statue 
"Attitude"  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1916, 
aa  did  his  portrait  busts  at  the  Oros- 
venor  Gallery. 


Educated  at  Eton,  he  entered  the 
Diplomatic  Service  in  1BG8.  He  was 
secretary  of  Legation  at  Yeddo  in  ISSl, 
the  year  in  which  he  retired.  He  ii 
succeeded  in  the  title  by  his  cousin. 

—  Edgar  Albert  Smith.  I.S.O., 
F.R.S.,  formerly  Senior  Assistant 
Keeper  at  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  South  Kensington,  died  at 
the  age  of  68. 

28.  Cyrus  Cuneo,  the  artist  and 
illustrator,  was  bom  in  San  Francisco 
in  1879.  He  studied  in  Paris  tor  four 
years,  where  he  worked  in  Whistler's 
studio.  On  leaving  Paris  he  went  to 
America  for  six  months  and  then  came 


tione  of  Bider  Haggard's  storiee,  besides 
other  novels,  have  mads  his  work 
familiar  to  a  very  large  public. 
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was  the  eldest  son  of  the  first  Baronet, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1899,  and  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Balliol.  In  1673 
he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls, 
in  which  year  he  was  also  President  of 
the  Union.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar 
by  the  Inner  Temple  in  1876,  and  was 
secretory  to  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  for  the  two  follow- 
ing years.  He  entered  the  House  of 
Commoiis  in  1886  as  Conservative 
member  for  Prestwick  and  afterwards 
sat  for  Brixton.  For  several  years  be 
was  Failiamentary  private  secretary 
to  Lord  OoBchen  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  He  was  twice  Prima 
Warden  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company. 
Sir  Robert  was  unmarried  and  is  sno- 
ceeded  by  his  biother. 

23.  Sir  William  Ramsay,  who  waa 
a  nephew  of  (he  Scottish  geologist,  Sic 

A.  G.  Ramsay,  came  of  a  family  wbiob 
bad  been  concerned  with  chemical 
processes  for  seven  generations.  Bom 
in  1862,  he  attended  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity notil  at  the  age  of  IB  he  went 
to  study  Chemistry  under  Bunsen  at 
Heidelberg  and  then  under  Fittig  at 
Tiibicgen.  He  returned  i  o  Glasgow  in 
1872  and  joined  the  atafl  of  the  Uni- 
versity. In  1880  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  University 
College,  Bristol,  of  which  he  became 
Principal  a  year  later.  In  1837  be 
succeeded  to  the  Chair  of  Chemistry 
at  University  College,  London,  re- 
maining there  till  1913.  Hia  name  is 
best  known  for  his  discovery  of  the 
"inert  gas"  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
recognition  of  bis  scientific  work 
Ramsay,  who  was  made  a  K.C.B.  in 
1903,  received  many  medals  and  prices, 
including  a  I^obel  prize  in  1901.  Ha 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1883  and  served  aa  President 
of  the  Britieb  Association  in  1911.  Ha 
was  the  author  of  many  works,  the 
chief  of  which  were  "  System  of  In- 
organic ChamiBtry"  (1891),  "The 
Oases  of  the  Atmosphere"  (1896), 
"  Modem  Chemistry ''  (1902),  and 
"Essays  Biographical  and  Chemical" 
(1908). 

—  James  Whltcomb  Riley,  the 

"  Hoosier  Poet,"  was  born  in  1849  in 
Indiana.  He  started  life  as  a  journey- 
man sign-writer,  and  when  he  could 
find  no  work  would  earn  money  with 
a  home-made  song.  In  1B76  these 
Hoosier  poems  began  to  appear  in  local 
journals,  but  in  1BB3  the  publication 
of  "  The  Old  Swimmin'  Hole "  and 
"  Seven  More  Poems,"  gave  him  a 
reputation  beyond  bis  native  state. 
In  1912  the  American  Academy  of  Art« 
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24.  Miss    5.    Macnaughtan,  the 

noveliat,  wm  the  daughter  ol  the  l&te 
Peter  MaonaughCan,  J.F.  Her  early 
life  wee  spent  in  vUitiag  nil  paiia  □[ 
(he  world.  She  becSime  a,  nurse  and 
tended  the  vlotims  of  the  Balliftn 
aCrooitiaB,  BiCd  in  the  South  Afrioan  W&r 
she  distributed  Red  Cross  oomforts  to 
the  siok  end  wounded.  After  the  out- 
break of  the  European  War  she  joined 
His.  St.  Clair  Stobart'a  unit  in  Septem- 
ber, 1911,  tmd  as  head  orderly  worked 
datiog  the  siege  of  Aotwerp.  After- 
irards  she  joined  Dr.  Hector  Munro's 
Ambolance  at  Osteud,  and  on  2J 
Ootaber  moved  up  to  Furaes,  where 
tbej  were  shelled  ont,  but  Mis^  Mao- 
naughtaa  continued  her  good  work 
near  Iia  Pannez ;  later  she  was  awarded 
the  Order  of  Leopold.  It  was  as  a 
novelist  that  she  was  known  to  the 
world  at  large,  and  her  books,  "The 
FortuBe  of  Christina  M'Nab,"  "  A 
Lame  Dog's  Diary,"  "The  Expensive 
Hisi  Du  C&ne,"  had  a  large  reading 
pablio. 

25.  Oeneral     Sir    Henry    John 
Thoroton    Hlidyard,    Q.C.B.,  was 

bom  in  1346  and  educated  at  the  Koyal 
N&vol  Academy,  Oosport.  He  served 
in  the  Navyfrom  1859-64.  In  1867  ha 
entered  the  Army,  became  Captain  in 
the  Highland  Light  infantry  in  1HT6, 
and  at  the  begmning  of  the  South 
AfrioanCampaign  had  attained  tberank 
of  Major-Qeneral.  He  served  with  the 
Egyptian  Expedition  in  1BS2  as  D.A. 
oM  Q.U.G.  He  was  present  at  Kas- 
sasflin  and  Tel-el-Kebir,  was  mentioned 
in  diapatches,  and  received  the  medal 
Bod  clasp  and  (he  bronze  star,  fourth 
Class  Osmanieh.  Alterwarda  he  woa 
A.A.O.  at  Aldershot,  and  from  1893-98 
was  Commandant  at  the  StaS  College. 
For  his  services  during  the  South 
African  War  be  received  the  medal 
with  five  olasps,  and  was  awarded  the 
honour  of  K.C.B.  After  (he  war 
Qeaeral  Hildyacd  was  Director-Oeneiol 
on  the  Staff  commanding  troops  in 
South  Africa  in  1904-S,  and  Oen- 
end  Officer  Comman ding-in- Chief  in 
South  Africa  from  1905-8. 

—  Sir  Francis  George  Augustus 
Fuller- Elliott-Drake    was    bom   in 

1837  and  served  for  twelve  years  in  the 
Royal  Horse  Guarda,  retiring  in  18T0, 
when  he  succeeded  his  uncli,  the 
firet  baronet  under  a   new  creation — 


28.  Sir  William  Power,  K.C.B., 
P.R.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  the  distinguished 
sanitarian  and  epidemiologist,  wag  a 
pioneer  in  public  health  work.  In 
1671,  when  the  Local  Government 
Board  was  constituted  to  deal  with 
public  health  questions,  Mr.  Power 
was  appointed  a  medical  inspector  of 
the  new  department.  From  1B8T  to 
1900  he  was  assistant  medical  officer 
and  from  1900  to  1908  was  principal 
medical  offioar  of  the  Board.  He  was 
a  Crown  nominee  to  the  Oeneral 
Medical  Council,  and  succeeded  Sir  M. 
Poster  as  chairman  of  the  Boyal  Com- 
mission  on  Human  and  Animal  Tuber- 
culosis; he  largely  directed  the  eiperi- 
mental  work.  He  was  created  K.C.B. 
in  1908  and  was  the  recipient  of  the 
Buchanan  Medal  of  the  Uoyal  Society. 

30.  Colonel  Sir  Wltllam  Sinclair 
Smith  Blsset,  K.C.I.B.,  late  R.E., 

was  73  years  of  age.     He  entered  the 
Royal   Engineers  in   1BG3,  and   three 

Sian  later  joined  the  Fublio  Worka 
epartment  in  India.  In  1870  he 
superintended  the  survey  which  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  construction  of 
the  Darjealing  and  Himalayan  Bail- 
way.  In  1872  he  became  deputy 
consulting  engineer  for  guaranteed 
railways  in  the  Calcutta  Circle.  In 
1S77  he  was  on  special  duty  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Madraa  famine  relief 
works.  Later  he  served  in  the  Afghan 
War,  when  he  gained  the  medal  and 
the  brevet  rank  of  Major.  In  1B93  he 
becameactingDirector-Qeneralof  Hsjj- 
waya,  and  later  he  became  Secretary 
to  the  Oovemment  of  India — the  high- 
eat  post  in  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment. In  1897  he  was  knighted  and 
returned  to  England  to  become  Govern- 
ment Director  of  Indian  Railways.  Ha 
retired  from  the  India  OfGce  in  1901. 

—  Admiral  Sir  John  Ommanney 
Hopkins,  O.CB.,  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
W.  T.  Hopkins,  was  bom  in  1834, 
and  alter  a  few  years  at  Marlborough 
entered  the  Navy  in  1848.  In  1867 
whilst  serving  in  the  Royal  Oak  in  the 
Mediterranean,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
tank  of  Captain.  In  1B60  he  was 
Captain  of  the  Liverjiool;  in  1872  he 
commanded  the  Narciasui;  and  in 
1S7&  he  accepted  (he  post  of  Flag- 
Captain  to  Sir  Thomas  Symonda,  then 
Commander-in-Chief  at  Devonport. 
Id  1880  he  was  appointed  Captain  of 
the  Bxctlltnt,  which  he  left  the  follow- 
ing year  (o  become  aecratary  to  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.     In  1883 
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poacr,  was  bom  in  1W8. 
of  the  first  eompoatioD  Kfaolan  elected 
U  ibJ!  owning  lA  the  BojaJ  College  of 
Miuic  ID  IS^.  sod  be  itadied  there 
rnwler  Sir  Hubert  Panr.  His  taia- 
I><«tioD«  both  orchestral  and  choial 
w«re  produced  al  the  CfTital  Falaoe 
Concert*.  Ua'.-CDiin'a  OTcrtnre  "  I^nd 
of  the  Moantain  and  the  Flood  "<»• 
the  flrMt  to  appear,  and  it  U  still  played 
at  C^ecD')  Hall.  Other  orchestral 
piai:es  were  "  The  Ship  o'  the  Fiend  " 
and  "  The  Dowie  Dene  o"  Yarrow," 
and  of  hi*  cantatas  "  Ex>rd  Dllin'i 
iMughter"  and  "Thel^jof  the  I^st 
Mitulrel "  were  the  most  snccessfDl. 
liater  he  tamed  to  opeis,  and  his 
"Jeanis  Deauii"  was  produced  in 
Bdioburgli  hj  the  Carl  Roaa  Ch>eia 
Company  in  1891.  In  1910  and  in 
191S  he  again  came  forward  as  a  con- 
ductor of  opera:  atCovent  Oardenand 
His  Majesty's  Theatre  in  1910  and  the 
English  Opera  at  the  ShaAesbaty 
Theatre  In  191S. 

—  Samuel  Twining,  of  the  welJ- 
knowD  Ann  of  bankers  and  tea  mer- 
chants, died  at  the  age  of  63.  He  was 
educated  at  Harrow  and  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge. 

fi.  Sir   Arthur    Markham,    Bt., 

M.P.,  wax  bom  in  1N66.  He  entered 
Parliament  ss  Liberal  member  for  the 
MaiiHtiold  Division  of  Notts  at  the 
Ganoral  Election  of  1900.  He  reigned 
the  seat  with  ease  at  each  succeeding 
elaotlon.  From  the  first  he  showed 
himself  ^g  res  live  and  independent. 
In  l'J09  ho  throw  himself  with  great 
BnthuHlaHm  Into  the  campaign  for  Mr. 
Iiloyd  Ueorga'a  Budget.  He  was 
created  a.  llaronet  in  1911.  Sir  Arthur 
came  Into  gnat  prominence  in  191fi  by 
Ills  day  by  d.iy  erltlciam  of  the  Coalition 
Oovernmant ;  be  demanded  elScienoy 
and  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war.  tfa  married  In  189S  and  had 
three  sons  and  one  daughter;  he  Is 
Buoueedud  In  llie  title  by  lila  son,  bom 
In  1IJ9U. 


died  i«Mstli  in  New  Totk.  The  etdest 
nn  of  the  Ute  Sr  Edwaid  Fiankland, 
K.C.B..  F.RS^  he  was  bom  in  1854 
■nd  ednc&:ed  at  L'niTnsty  College, 
London.  He  bad  a  brilliant  career, 
mtae  eapeoally  as  a  student  of  malfae- 


and  metsphyncal  qnesdoDt  were  pven 
in  his  work  *'  ThoDghta  ca  Cltamate 
Prohlems,"  which  was  pabliahed  a  few 
yeazssgoand  which  haa  passed  throngh 
a  namber  of  editions.  His  reputation 
as  an  Bctnar:)' led  to  his  being  appointed 
to  posts  in  London  and  in  New  York, 
and  from  1914  he  acted  as  consumng 
actuary  (o  the  Equitable  luBorance 
Company  of  New  York. 

6.  Job*  SpMcer  Carwea  was  the 
head  of  the  well-known  firm  of  musio 
publishers  which  beats  his  name.  He 
was  bom  in  1848  and  educated  at  the 
Royal  Academy  o[  Music;  heaucceeded 
his  father  as  president  of  the  Tonio 
Solfa  College  in  1880  and  lectored  on 
the  system  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  He  wrote  sevenl  woi^e  on 
mnsica]  matters. 


tained  his  first  commission  in  the  Royal 
Engineers  in  1852,  He  was  an  Indian 
Mutiny  veteran  and  took  part  in  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Dehli,  the  battles 
of  Bulandshabr,  Aligath,  Ablipore,  and 
Agra,  relief  and  capture  of  Lucknow, 
the  battle  of  Cawnpore  and  action  at 
Bari,  for  which  he  was  mentioned  in 
dispatches  four  times.  He  was  also 
recommended  for  the  V.C.  for  his 
gallantry  during  that  campaign.  He 
afterwards  acted  as  Principal  of  Rurki 
Engineering  College,  Deputy  Inspector 
Qeueral  of   Fortifications,   Chief    En- 

Sneer  in    Baluchistan,    Burma,   and 
orth-West  Provinces,  and  retired  in 


—  Lady  Paudel-Phllllps  was  the 

fourth  daughter  of  Mr.  J.   M.   Levy, 
founder  of  the  Daily  Telegraph.    She 
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monied  In  1867  Sit  Qeorge  Fftudel- 
FhiUips,  fiPBt  Buonst,  by  whom  she 
had  two  tout  and  three  daughten. 

7.  ProfesBOrThomasNlcol.D.D., 

wu  ooa  of  the  most  diatiDguished  of 
Scottish  theologianB.  Born  in  1846, 
he  graduated  in  Arts  &t  Aberdeen  Uni- 
veraltT.  where  he  won  the  Greek  prize 
and  the  Hutton  prize  for  li&tiii,  and 
achieved  the  unnauul  combination  on 

riduation  in  1B68  of  Grat-closa  hooourB 
claaaicB  and  mental  philosophy.  He 
took  his  divinity  course  at  Edinburgh 
University,  graduating  in  IS71.  In 
1899  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
IKvinity  and  Biblical  Critic! «m  at 
Aberdeen  University.  In  1914  he  wm 
appointed  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

—  Admiral  Baron  Hlkonojo 
KaRiimura,  the  Japanese  Supreme 
Councillor  of  the  Admiralty,  was  born 
in  1849  at  Kagoshima  Sateuma.  He 
joined  the  Navy  in  1871.  He  wbb  pro- 
moted Commander  and  later  Captain 
of  the  cruiser  Akilaushima  during  the 
war  with  China.  He  was  Rear- 
Admiral  in  1899,  and  in  1903  became 
Vice-Admiral  and  Chief  of  the  Edu- 
cational Bureaux.  During  the  Busso- 
Japanese  War  in  1904 -S  he  com- 
manded the  armoured  cruiser  squadron. 
In  1907  he  w«a  created  a  Baron.  He 
was  promoted  Admiral  in  1910  and 
later  joined  the  Supreme  War  Council. 
He  spent  three  years  in  England 
(1900-3)   as  chief  Japanese  naval  in- 


8.  Lad^    Victoria    Buxton,    the 

only  surviving  child  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Qainsborough,  was  born  in  IB39.  She 
was  a  god-daughter  of  Queen  Victoria, 
to  whom  her  mother  was  a  Lady-in- 
W^tingfor  40yeara.  Shewasmarried 
in  1862  to  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton, 
third  Baronet,  who  died  in  October, 
1916. 

10.  Charles  Dawson,  F.O.S., 
the  discoverer  of  the  famous  Piltdown 
tknll,  died  at  the  age  of  62.    He  was 

a  Bolioitor.  He  took  a  keen  interest  in 
the  gaolo^  of  Southern  Sussex,  and 
wa«  particularly  interested  in  the 
olgaDtic  reptiles  found  in  the  Wealden 
formation  of  the  ooaat. 

11.  The  Rev.  Sidney  Palthhorn 

Green  was  a  graduate  of  Trinity 
College.  Cambridge,  and  was  ordained 
by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  in  18CS. 
He  came  prominently  before  the  pulilic 
in  the  ritual  prosecutions  of  1879.  He 
was  imprisoned   in  Lancaster  Castle 
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in  1B81.  being  declared  guilty  of  con. 
tnmacy  and  contempt,  but  was  released 
after  he  had  been  In  Lancaster  Qaol 
about  a  year  and  eight  months  on  the 
ground  that  his  imprisonment  had 
satisfled  his  contempt.  Mr.  Qreen 
served  as  curate  and  later  as  rector 
and  in  1914  was  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  the  rectory  of  Ludden. 
ham,  Faversham,  but  resigned  in  the 
following  year  and  thereafter  held  no 
charge. 

14.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Qeorge 
Turner,  P.C,  K.C.M.Q.,  was  bom 

at  Melbourne  in  1851.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Victoria  Bar,  and  first 
took  office  in  the  Victoria  Government 
in  1891  as  Minister  of  Health.  He 
was  twice  Premier  of  Victoria  and 
represented  the  State  in  London  at 
the  Diamond  Jubilee.  In  1901  he 
joined  the  first  Commonwealth  Ministry 
as  Tteasurer.  He  retired  from  politics 
in  1906. 

15.  James  Connell,  a  member  of 
the  well-known  firm  of  Meaars.  James 
Connell  &  Son,  art  dealers,  of  Glasgow 
and  London,  died  in  his  84th  year. 
Ho  dealt  chiefly  in  the  pictures  by 
artiste  of  the  Barbizon  and  other 
modem  Continental  schools,  as  well 
as   in   original   etchings   by  modem 


16.  Sir  Richard  Barter  died  in 
his  79th  year.  He  was  keenly  in- 
terested in  stock  breeding  and  was  at 
one  time  president  of  the  Cork  Agri- 
cultural Society.  He  received  a  knight- 
hood in  leil. 

—  F.  Pollard,  the  picture  dealer 
and  art  connoisseur,  was  bom  in  1826. 

He  was  the  oldest  living  print  dealer 
in  London  and  his  knowledge  of  English 
prints,  and  particularly  those  after 
Horland,  was  unrivalled. 

17.  Lord  Redesdale,  Algernon 
Bertram  Mitford,   bom  in   1B37,   was 

son  of  Henry  Beveley  Mitford  and 
Lady  Qeorgina  Ashbumham.  a 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Ashbumham. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  aod  at 
Christ  Church  and  entered  the  Foreign 
Office  in  1B68.  In  1B63  he  was  attached 
0  the  Embassy  at  Petrograd,  but  only 
remained  there  six  months.  In  the 
spring  of  1865  ho  was  sent  to  Peking 
where  he  acquired  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  Chinese  both  spoken  and 
written.  He  did  not  remain  long  in 
China,  for  in  September,  1866,  he 
was  ttaneferted  to  Japan.  In  March, 
1S68,  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  second 
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Saptember,  IB69,  MiUord  wsa 
(erpreter.  In  1670  he  returned  to 
EnglutdoD  leave,  and  In  the  following 
vear  he  wu  appointed  to  Pettognd, 
but  did  not  take  up  his  poet  there  and 
he  reaignad  in  Auguit,  1B73.  The 
loUowiog  year  he  wa*  appointed  to  bo 
SeoretaiT  to  the  Gommiwioners  of 
Public  Worka  and  BuildiDgB,  an  ofGoe 
which  he  held  till  1886,  when  he  ra- 
Bigued.  Id  1BB2  he  was  made  a  0,B. 
In  1886  he  Buooeeded  to  the  eatatai 
and  other  property  of  his  oonsin,  the 
Becood  Earl  of  BedeBdala.  He  ut  in 
Parliament  a.t  a  Conservative  for  the 
Stratford  Division  of  Warwick  from 
July,  1892,  until  the  diaaolutlon  in 
Inae,  1895.  Be  did  not  stand  again 
owing  to  deafness,  which  made  ft 
difficult  for  him  to  take  part  in  debate. 
In  1902  he  waa  raiaed  to  the  peerase 
ta  Baron  Redeedale  of  Rsdesdale  In 
Northumberland.  In  190S  he  received 
the  O.C.V.O.  and  in  1906  the  K.CB. 
In  1906  he  wiw  attached  to  Prince 
Arthur  of  Connaught's  special  mission 
to  Tokyo  to  invest  the  late  Emperor 
of  Japan  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 
In  1871  hs  brought  out  a  two-volume 
work  on  Japanese  literature  in  the 
shape  of  its  romances,  aoveU,  historical 
aDd  popular  tales,  with  illustratione 
drawn  and  enfiraved  by  Japanese 
artiata.  The  work  had  a  tremendous 
sale  and  has  been  translated  Into 
Polish  and  Gorman.  During  the  next 
few  years  he  directed  his  attention  to 
gardening  and  his  experiences  are 
given  in  "The  Bamboo  Garden,"  illus- 
trated by  Alfred  Parsons  and  published 
in  1896.  In  November,  191G,  he  pub- 
lished hia  "  Memoirs."  Lord  Bedesdale 
married  in  1874,  lAdy  Clementina 
Ogiivy,  daughter  of  the  seventh  Earl 
of  Alrlie,  by  whom  he  had  five  Bona 
and  four  daughters.  He  is  succeeded 
iu  the  title  by  his  second  son ;  his  eldest 
son  was  killed  in  action  in  May,  1916, 

17.  Hon.    Mrs.    Richard    Boyle 

("  E.  V.  B.")  died  recently  at  the  age 
of  91.  She  was  a  younger  daughter  of 
Alexander  Ootdoo  of  Ellon,  and  in 
1846  married  the  Rev.  the  Hon. 
Biohard  Cavendish  Boyle.  Her  hooka 
with  their  fine  dtawings  of  babes  were 
much  appreciated  by  the  last  genera- 
tion, aod  she  made  a  drawing,  "Love 
that  hath  aa  in  the  net."  a«  late  as 
1911  for  the  preaent  Lord  Tennyson, 
and  it  was  full  of  the  old  charm. 
She  also  published  several  books  on 
gardens. 
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IS.  John    Kenworthy    Bythell, 

Chairman  of  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  Company,  died  at  the  age  of  77. 
He  was  an  active  director  of  the 
conoem  from  18B7,  and  in  1891  bs 
became  Chairman  of  the  Directors.  In 
the  spring  of  1916  Mr.  Bythell  retired 
and  the  shareholders  marked  their 
appreciation  of  his  services  by  granting 
him  a  retiring  allowance  of  £1000  a 

19.  Major-aeneral  Sir  Frederick 
William  BenMn  wasbom  in  Canada 
in  1849,  the  third  son  of  the  late  Hon.  ' 
J.  H.  Benson,  of  the  Canadian  Senate, 
and  vras  educated  in  Toronto  and  at 
Sandhurst.  At  the  age  of  17  he  served 
as  a  volnnteer  during  the  Fenian  raids 
in  Canada  and  three  years  later  he 
joined  the  21at  Huasars,  then  in  India, 
afterwards  serving  with  the  13th 
Lanoers,  the  6th  Dragoon  Guards  and 
the  ITth  Lancers.  In  1877  he  was 
appointed  A.D.C.  to  Sir  George  Coaper, 
Lieatenant-Qovemot  of  the  North- 
west Provinces,  and  subsequently  held 
staff  appointments  in  India  and  else- 
where. During  the  South  African  War 
he  served  as  A.A.G.  with  the  Sixth 
Division,  receiving  the  C.B.  and 
mention  in  dispatches.  In  1909  he 
was  appointed  Ingpoctor-Oeneral  of 
Remounts  and  was  afterwards  Director 
of  Transport  and  Remounta.  He 
received  the  K.C.B,  on  his  retirement 
from  the  Army  in  1910.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  Remount  Service  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  Warand 
was  head  of  the  British  Remount 
Commission  In  North  A 


20.  Dr.  Thomas  Oregor  Brodle, 
F.R.S.,  bom  in  186tl,  the  eon  of 
the  Rev.  A.  Brodie,  waa  educated  at 
King's  College,  London,  and  St.  John's, 
Cambridge.  He  was  an  authority 
on  physiology  in  London  and  was  a 
lecturer  or  demonstrator  at  different 
times  at  King's  College,  the  London 
HoHpital,  St.  Thomas's,  and  the 
London  School  of  Medioinefor  Women. 
In  1899  he  was  appointed  Director  of 
the  Hesearch  laboratories  of  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Bnrgeons.  In  190S  he  became  Pro- 
fessor-Superintendent of  the  Brown 
Animal  Sanatory  Institution  of  the 
University  of  Loudon  and  Professor 
of  Physiology  at  the  Royal  Veterinaty 
OoUoga.  In  1908  he  became  Professor 
of  Physiology  at  Toronto  University. 
Professor  Brodie  wrote  "Essentials  of 
Experimental  Physiology." 
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ton,  OnwnSolldtoron  the  Irish  Nortb- 
Butem  Oironit.  He  wu  eduoUed  ftt 
■  priraite  Hhool  in  Dublin  knd  aub- 
■aqaentlT  at  Hairaw,  from  wbenoe  he 
won  >  BaJliol  Scholusblp  Bit  the  Bge 
of  IT.  He  nfts  considered  to  l>e  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  writen  of  Greek 
and  lAtin  of  hia  daj.  When  he  oune 
□p  (o  Oxford,  he  wag  Hertford  uiholar 
uid  Latin  Vena  priEemau  In  his 
Moond  term  and  later  won  the  Oaie- 
tord  priBO  for  Oreek  Verse.  He  took 
bis  degree  In  1ST8.  and  was  then 
nominated  with  others  to  one  of  Hr. 
Baring'i  FellowBhipe  at  Hertford.  He 
afterwards  became  Librarian  of  Hert- 
ford. Hamilton  pubUshed  a  school 
edition  of  some  books  of  the  Odyssey, 
and  also  other  woika  for  the  moat  part 
hiatorioal  and  antiquarian. 

39.  Lieutenant -Colonel  H. 
Cralgie  flalkett  served  in  the 
Afghan  War  iu  1S78-79  and  nUo  in  the 
Mahand-Waiiri  Expedition  of  1881  and 
Sikkim  Expedition  of  1B88,  being 
mentioned  in  dispatches  and  receiving 
the  medal  with  clasp. 

—  Sir  Richard  Blddulph  Martin, 

the  head  of  Martin's  Bank,  was  bom 
in  1898  and  was  educated  at  Harrow 
and  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Sir 
Biohard  Uartinwasoneof  thefounders 
ot  the  Institute  of  Bankers,  and  at  one 
time  occupied  its  chair.  Be  book  a 
great  interest  in  the  aflairs  of  the 
Bo^al  Statietioal  Society  and  served 
as  president  and  treasurer.  Other 
societies  in  which  he  was  interested 
were  the  Anthropologioal  Institute  ead 
the  Bojal  Oeographical  Society.  He 
was  also  twice  Prime  Warden  of  the 
Kshmongeis  Company— in  1899  and 
1906.  He  also  had  a  gnidiog  influence 
in  many  charitable  organisatjons.  He 
sat  in  Farliamaat  for  ^ewkeabory  from 
1S80  to  183S,  and  for  the  Droitwich 
Division  of  Worcestershire  from  1892 
to  190S.  He  was  created  a  baronet  in 
1900,  but  there  is  no  heir  to  the 
baronetcy, 

36.  William  Esson  was  bom  in 
18SB  and  was  educated  at  the  Inver- 
ness Royal  Academy  and  at  Chelten- 
ham Orammar  School,  and  won  a 
•oholarship  at  St.  John's  College,  Ox- 
ford. He  took  First  Classes  io  both  the 
mathematical  sohools,  and  the  Junior 
Uathematical  Scholarship  in  1857 
and  the  Senior  in  1860,  in  which  year 
be  was  also  elected  Fellow  of  Merton 
College.  Professor  Bsson  also  devoted 
himself  to  higher  matliematiCB  and  ite 
oonnsxion  with  natural  science,  and 
at  a  comparatively   early  age  he  was 
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elected  to  a  Fellowship  of  the  Boyal 
Society.  Ha  beoame  Estate  Bursu  of 
Merton  and  a  Curator  of  the  University 
Cheat,  holding  those  ofBces  till  his 
death.  In  1897  he  suooeeded  Professor 
Sylvester,  and  on  his  election  he  ceased 
to  be  a  Fellow  of  Merton,  holding  in- 
stead the  Fellowship  at  New  College, 
attached  by  statute  to  the  Savilian 
Chair. 

2e.  Henri    Joseph    Harplgnlca, 

the  painter,  was  bom  at  Valenciennes 
in  1B19.  He  was  educated  in  Paris 
under  Achard,  and  afterwards  studied 
tor  two  years  in  Italy.  In  1B7S  he 
was  made  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  The  most  important  of  his 
works  was  the  picture  "Solitude," 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  Salon 
in  1897  and  gained  the  M^daille 
d'Hoaneur.  There  was  an  exhibition 
of  the  drawings  of  M.  Harpignies 
in  London  in  Marcii,  1910.  Despite 
his  great  age  be  was  active  to  the  last. 

28.  Francis  Warre-Cornlsh    was 

bom  in  1839.  His  father  was  the 
Bev.  H.  K.  Cornish,  Fallow  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.  In  lBfi3  P.  W. 
Cornish  was  eleated  on  to  the  founda- 
tion at  Eton.  He  had  a  diatingnished 
Eton  career,  gained  the  Newcastle 
Soholarship,  and  afterwards  went  on 
to  King's  College,  Cambridge.  In 
1861  he  took  the  Battle  University 
Scholarship  and  was  third  in  the  First 
Class  of  the  Classical  Tripos ;  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  King's,  and  returned 
in  the  same  year  to  Eton  as  a  master. 
In  1BJ3  he  was  appointed  Vice-Provost 
and  College  Librarian  aud  resigned 
his  mastership,  but  he  did  not  become 
a  Fellow  of  Eton  nntil  hia  election 
on  to  the  govemiog  body  at  a  later 
date.  He  resigned  his  Vioe-Provost- 
ship-in  April,  1915,  owing  to  ill-health. 
He  wrote  many  books,  the  chief  of 
which  were  "  Sunning  Well,"  which 
reflected  the  life  of  a  Cathedral  CJose ; 
and  "  Dr.  Ashford  and  his  Neigh- 
bours "  as  its  sequel.  He  wrote  too  a 
volume  of  short  stories,  and  a  ven 
oomptehensive  "  History  ot  the  Choroh 
of  England  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury." He  contributed  a  good  many 
articles  to  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly 
Reviews. 


He  was  elected  Keeper  of  Irish 
Antiquities  in  the  National  Museum 
of  Ireland  in  1896,  which  post  he  held 
for  eighteen  years.     Mr.    Cofiey  was 
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one  of  the  first  authoritiea  on  the 
Celtic  dutlquitieB  of  Ire1»ad.  His 
three  prinoipttl  trotki,  "  New  Gnnge 
and  other  Incised  Tumuli  in  Ireland," 

"  The  BtODie  Age  in  Ireland,"  and  taia 
"  Quide  to  the  Celtio  Antiquities  of 
the  Christian  Period,"  form  a  complete 
hiatorj  of  ancient  ut  in  Ireland.  Be- 
Bides  theae  three  works  he  coutributed 
manj  papers  on  art  and  archeology  to 
the  TransoctioDB  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

30.      Robert     Walter     Doyne, 

F.R.C.S.,  tha  Becoud  son  of  the  BeT. 
P.  W.  Doyne,  was  bora  in  1857.  He 
was  educated  at  Mariborongh  and 
Keble  College,  Oxford,  aad  after 
qoalifying  aa  a  doctor  entered  the  Naval 
Service.  After  leaving  the  Kav;  he 
devoted  himself  to  eye  work  and 
founded  the  Oxford  Eye  Hospital.     Id 
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1902  he  was  appointed  Reader  in 
Ophthalmology  in  the  University  of 
OxfordandheldthispoattiUigiS.  Ha 
was  Senior  Burgeon  to  the  Royal  Bye 
Hospital,  London.  His  publications 
inol  aded  "  The  more  Common  IMseaaes 
of  the  Eye,"  and  "  Retinal  Ertmct  in 
the  Treatment  of  Atrophic  '  Retime '." 

31.  Sir  Jtriin  Lambert,  K.C.I. E., 

was  in  his  T6th  year.  He  entered  the 
Bengal  Police  as  Deputy  Superinten- 
dent in  1863  and  served  for  Hi  years. 
Within  nine  years  of  service  he  became 
Deputy-Commissioner  of  Police  in  Cal- 
cutta. In  1393  he  was  knighted,  and 
for  a  time  served  on  the  Bengal  Legis- 
latore  1  he  was  Commissioner  of  Police 
in  Calcutta  during  the  last  eight  yean 
of  bis  service,  which  terminated  in 
lt97. 
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2.    Rev.    Dr.     Bdward    Moore, 

Canon  of  Canterbury,  was  bom  in  IBS9 
at  Cardiff,  where  his  father  was  one 
ol  the  principal  physicians.  He  was 
educated  at  Bromsgroie  and  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford.  In  ISSQ  he  won  a 
first  class  in  both  Classical  and  Mathe- 
matical Uodeiations  and  in  1SS7  a  first 
class  in  Lit.  Hum.  and  a  first  in  Mathe- 
matics, both  in  the  same  term.  Id 
1S5S  he  was  elected  FeUow  of  Queen's 
and  was  the  first  open  Fallow  to  be 
elected.  In  13G4  he  was  elected  to 
the  Principalship  of  St.  liidmund  Hall 
and  he  then  took  a  pB,rt  in  University 
oSaiis.  He  was  a  Mathematical  Ex- 
aminer in  1B64, 1865,  and  1870 ;  Proctor 
in  1871 :  and  a  member  of  Council  for 
twenty  years.  He  was  created  D.Litt. 
at  Dublin  in  1392.  Hon.  Fellow  of  Pem- 
broke in  1399,  and  Hon.  Fellow  of 
Quean's  in  1902.  In  January,  1903, 
I^oore  was  made  a  Canon  of  Canter- 
bury by  Mr.  Balfour.  To  the  world  at 
large  Dr.  Moore's  name  is  beat  known 
in  connexion  with  Danta.  In  1S86  he 
was  appointed  Barlow  Lecturer  on 
Dante  at  University  College,  London, 
and  was  more  than  once  reappointed. 
In  1894  he  brought  out  a  single  volume 
edition  of  the  whole  works  of  Dante 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Oxford  Dante." 
This  admirable  volume  has  made  his 
name  well  known  to  Italian  as  well  aa 
to  English  scholars.  In  1896  appeared 
the  first  series  of  his  "  Studies  in 
Dante,"  in  1399  the  second,  and  in 
1903  the  third.  More  than  thirty  years 
ago  Dr.  Moore  initiated  the  Oxford 
Dante  SocieCywbich  has  incinded  many 
distinguished  names.     He  was  elected 


an  honorary  member  of  the  Cambridge 
(U.S.A.)  Danta  Society,  a  correspond, 
ing  member  of  the  Accademia  della 
Crusca  of  Florence  and  a  FeUow  of  the 
British  Academy. 

2.  Lieutenant -Colonel  Du  Paty 

de  Clam  died  as  the  result  ol  ill-healtn 

following  upon  wounds  received  at  the 
Front.  He  will  be  rememborad  by  the 
part  which  be  played  in  the  Dreyfus 
affair,  when  he  was  found  guilty  of 
reprehensible  conduct  and  retu'ed  from 
active  service.  In  1913,  however,  he 
was  reinstated  by  the  Minister  of  War. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War 
in  order  to  avoid  service  in  tha  rear, 
he  enlisted  on  August  i,  1911,  as  a 
private.  He  was  subsequently  given 
command  of  the  117th  Infantry,  in 
which  post  he  ginned  tbe  Legion  of 
Honour  for  distinguished  conduct. 

5.  Colonel  Duncan  F.  Campbell 

was  born  in  Canada  in  1876.  He 
served  in  the  South  African  Campaign, 
being  mentioned  in  dispatches  and  re- 
ceiving the  D.S.O.  as  weU  as  tbe 
Queen's  medal  with  six  clasps.  During 
the  European  War  ha  was  twice 
wounded  and  was  also  mentioned  in 
dispatches.  He  had  been  M.P.  tor 
North  Ayrshire  since  1911. 

6.  Lady  Stalner,  widow  of  Sir 
John  Stalner,  the  noted  musician,  mas 
the  daughter  oi  Mr.  Thomas  Randall, 
for  some  time  alderman  of  the  city  of 
Oxford.  She  married  In  1365.  She 
leaves  fonr  sons  and  two  daughters. 
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10.  sir    James  Slvewrlght, 
K.C.M.a.,  TTBs  born  in  1S18.     After 

pM«lng  thtongh  Abetdeen  Univerdty, 
he  Epeat  some  time  io  the  Indian 
Telegnph  service  and  went  to  South 
Afrioa  as  geoenl  maaager  of  the  Tele- 
graph syetem  in  18TT.  He  retired  on 
a  pension  in  tSBS.  Three  yeara  later 
he  went  into  politics,  being  returned  aa 
member  of  the  Cape  Parliament  for 
Oriqaaland  Kast.  In  18gp  he  joined 
the  first  Rhodes  Miniatr;  and  was  ap- 
pointed  in  the  same  year  Commissioner 
of  Crown  Lands  and  Public  Works. 
The  Ministry  broke  up  in  1893  and 
Rhodes  reconstructed  his  Ministry  and 
Siiewiigbt  was  no  longer  a  member  ol 
it.  He  held  the  same  office  in  the 
Sprigg  Ministry  which  took  office  in 
IB96,  and  later  retired  from  public  life 
at  the  Oape  and  returned  to  England, 

11.  Mrs.    Charles   Charrlngton 

(Miss  Janet  Achurch)  was  an  actress  of 
great  distinction,  and  her  wonderful 
performance  aa  Nora  Helmer  in  the 
nist  English  production  of  Ibsen's  "  A 
Dolt's  House"  in  18B9  established  her 
as  one  of  tho  foremost  of  English  in- 
terpreters of  Ibsen.  Since  1B9S  her 
appearances  on  the  stage  were  some- 
what infrequent,  and  one  of  her  last 
appearances  was  in  a  series  of  private 
performances  of  Mr.  Eden  PhilJpott's 
play  "  The  Secret  Woman  "  in  1912. 

—  Dr.  Albert  William  Schiid- 

dekopf  was  iKim  at  Qottingen  in  1B62. 
In  1S88  he  came  to  England  and  be- 
came professor  of  German  at  Bedford 
Oollege,  London.  Two  years  later  he 
went  to  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds  (now 
the  University  of  Leeds),  as  lecturer  in 
Oezman,  becoming  professor  seTsn 
years  later.  He  was  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  a  member  of  the 
University  Council  from  1912  to  191i. 

—  Dr.  Vernon- Jones  was  an  M.D. 

of  Dablin  University  (1892)  and  was 
formerly  Besident  Medical  Officer  of 
the  Adelaide  Hospital,  Dublin.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  and  a  member  of  the 
Oounoil  of  the  London  and  Counties 
Medical  Protection  Society. 

--  Sir    Keith  George    Jsckson, 

fourth  haro&et,  was  the  second  son  of 
the  second  baronet,  Sir  Keith  Alexander 
Jackson;  and  was  educated  at  Ord- 
uanoe  School,  CarsbaltOD,  and  Mag  da' 
lene  College,  Cambridge.  In  18ST  he 
succeeded  bia  elder  brother,  who  was 
in  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  and  ^ 
murdered  at  Lucknow  during  the 
Mutiny.    Sir  Keith   married  in  1^7S 


13.  Sir  Slgmund  Neumann,  Bt., 

was  bom  in  Bavaria  in  1856  and  went 
to  South  Africa  in  his  early  years.  He 
became  connected  with  tho  raining  in- 
dustry, and  his  success  enabled  him  to 
establish  the  group  of  mines  which 
boara  his  name.  He  also  took  a  con- 
siderable interest  in  horse-racing.  He 
was  created  a  baronet  in  1912.  He  IB 
succeeded  in  tbe  title  by  his  elder  son, 
bom  in  1891. 

15.  Lieuteiunt  Raymond  As- 
quith  was  killed  in  action  in  France. 
The  eldest  son  of  the  Prime  Minister 
was  bom  in  1878  and  educated  at  Win- 
chester and  won  an  open  scholarship 
at  Balliol  in  189G.  He  won  the  Ire- 
land, Craven,  and  Derby  Scholarships, 
was  president  of  the  Union  Soviet;, 
and  in  1902  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
All  Souls.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in 
1904,  and  had  laid  the  foundations  of 
a  fine  practice.  When  the  European 
War  brake  out  he  applied  for  a  commis- 
sion and  obtained  one  in  the  Queen's 
Westminsters,  whence  he  was  trana- 
[orred  to  the  Qrenodier  Guards.  He 
married  in  1907,  and  leaves  a  son  and 
two  daughters. 

—  Lieutenant -Colon  el  the  Earl 
of  Feversham  was  killed  while  lead- 
ing his  battalion  of  tbe  King's  Royal 
Rifle  Corps  into  action  in  France. 
Charles  William  Reginald  Duncomt>e 
was  bom  in  1879,  the  only  son  of  Wil- 
liam Reginald  Yiaoount  Helmsley.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  In  1902  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  private  secretary  to 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  a  post 
which  he  held  until  1905.  In  the 
following  year  he  waa  elected  member 
of  Parliament  for  the  Thirsk  Division 
of  Yorkshire,  which  ha  represented  until 
he  succeeded  to  the  earldom  on  the 
death  of  his  grandfather,  in  January, 
1916.  He  married  in  1901  Lady  Mar- 
jorie  Blanch  Eva  Qreville,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  leaves  two 
sons  and  a  daughter.  His  elder  son, 
who  was  bom  in  1906,  succeeds  to  the 
earldom. 

16.  The    Right    Hon.    Thomas 

Andrews  died  in  his  74th  year.  For 
fifty  years  he  had  been  a  prominent 
figure  in  Ulster  politics  and  was  one 
of  the  promoters  of  tbe  Ulster  Con- 
vention of  1892.  He  was  for  many 
years  Chairman  of  the  Ulster  Liberal 
Unionist  As»ociatioa.  Since  1906  he 
had  been  chairman  of  the  Down  County 
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Oounoil  and  in  1912  hs  Barred  the  office 
of  High  Sheriff.  He  was  appointed  an 
Itiah  Privy  Councillor  in  1903. 

16.  Sir  Thomas  Lauder  Brunton, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  wM  bom  in  1B41  and 
was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  where  he 
graduated  M.B.  in  1666,  B.Sc.  in  1B67, 
M.D.  in  1868,  and  D,Sc.  in  1870  ;  hav- 
ing in  the  raeantime  studied  at  Paris, 
Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Leipzig.  In  1870 
be  came  to  London  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  a  Fellow  in  1BT6  ;  and  was 
appointed  AssielADt  Phygioian  to  St. 
Banholomew'B  Hospital,  with  which 
he  had  e»or  since  been  connected  as 
physician  and  lecturer.  In  1889  in  re- 
sponse to  an  invitation  from  the  Nizam 
he  went  to  Haidarabad  to  conduct  ex- 
periments for  the  elucidation  of  the 
ocoaaionolly  fatal  results  of  chloroform 
inhalation.  On  his  return  he  publishad 
the  details  of  big  eiperiments  and  the 
oonolusionB  which  he  founded  u|ion 
(hem,  which  led  to  much  discussion. 
He  received  maoy  honours  and  dis- 
tinctions, including  a  knighthood  in 
1890  and  a  baronetcy  in  1908.  He 
wrote  many  works,  the  most  important 
of  which  ate  "The  Textbook  of  Phar- 
macology, Materia  Medica,  and  Thera- 
peutics," "  The  Relation  of  Chemical 
Science  to  Physiological  Action,"  and 
"  Lectures  on  the  Action  of  Medicines." 
He  married  in  18T0,  and  is  succeeded 
in  (he  baronetcy  by  his  eldest  son,  who 
was  bom  in  1BB4. 

—  Don  Jos<  Echegaray  was  bom 

in  Madrid  about  the  year  1883,  and  re- 
ceived part  of  his  education  at  a  school 
in  Murcia,  where  his  father  was  a 
teacher  of  Greek,  and  entered  the  Uni- 


but  he  did  not  practice  as  an  engineer. 
He  became  a  teacher  oF  mathematics, 
and  gained  a  high  reputation  both  as  a 
teacher  and  as  an  author  □(  several 
treatises  on  mathematics.  Alter  the 
revoluCioD  of  1868  he  look  up  politics 
asa  Liberal  and  held  office  as  Minister 
of  Finance  and  the  Colonies.  In  1879 
he  incurred  the  ill-will  of  the  Republi- 
cans and  retired  to  Paris.  In  IBSOand 
1881  he  reappeared  in  the  Cortes  aa  a 
Progressive  Republican.  On  the  break- 
up of  the  party,  he  again  retired  from 
politics,  but  re-enterod  once  more  in  the 
transient  Liberal  Administrations  of 
1905  and  1906.  Since  1871  Echegaray 
had  given  his  attention  to  play-writing 
and  wrote  a  long  series  of  comedies  and 
melodramas,  A  few  of  his  dramas, 
'■  The  Son  of  Don  Juan,"  "  Mariana," 
and  "  El  Gran   Galeolo,"  have  been 


translated  into . English.  "El  Gran 
Oaleoto  "  was  produced  in  190S  by  Mr. 
Martin  Harvey  under  the  title  of  "  The 
World  and  his  Wife," 

17.  Sir  Cavendish  Boyle, 
K.C.M.Q.,  was  a  great-grandson  of 
the  seventh  Earl  of  Cork,  and  was  bom 
in  1849.  He  had  a  long  and  varied 
career  as  a  Oovemment  official.  la 
1894  Sir  Cavendish  Boyle  became 
Government  Secretary  in  British 
Ouiana,  a  post  which  he  held  till  1901. 
In  that  year  he  was  made  Governor  of 
Newfoundland,  and  in  1904  Governor 
of  Mauritius,  where  he  remained  until 
1911,  when  he  retired  on  pension.  He 
married  in  1911,  Louise,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Reuben 
SasBOon.  M.V.O. 

—  Rev.   Edward  Daniel    Stone 

was  bom  in  1882.  He  entered  Eton 
In  1846  as  King's  Scholar;  he  won  the 
Newcastle  and  became  captain  of  the 
school.  In  1863  he  went  with  a 
scholarship  to  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, returning  to  Eton  as  an  assist- 
ant master  in  1S6T,  where  he  remained 
until  1884.    In  that  year  he  started  a 

Erivate  school  near  Broadstairs,  which 
e  retained  for  eleven  years ;  in  1895  he 
retired.  Mr.  Stone  was  ordained  a 
deaooD  of  the  Church  of  Bnglond  in 
1860,  but  never  entered  the  priesthood. 
He  woe  a  most  distinguished  chuiical 
scholar. 

18.  Malor-Qeneral  Lord  Ratfrti 
Drury  Kerr,  K.C.B.,  died  at  the  age 
of  79.  When  he  was  20  years  of  age 
he  joined  the  lOtb  Hussars  and  spent 
ten  years  In  India,  and  served  to  the 
Afghan  campaign  of  1878-9,  during 
which  he  commanded  the  10th  at  the 
battle  of  Futtehabod.  He  was  men- 
tioned in  dispatohee  aud  received  the 
medal  and  a  C.B.  In  1883  he  became 
Inspecting  Officer  of  Auiiliaty  Cavalry 
in  the  Northern  Command  at  York, 
and  later  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Currogta  District, 
which  position  he  held  until  he  retired 


succeeded  bis  father  in  1873,  and  was 
formerlv  in  (he  firm  of  MocaKa  and 
Qoldsmid,  bullion  brokers,  and  for  some 
(ime  an  officer  in  (he  London  Rifle 
Brigade.  Sir  Hector  was  three  times 
married,  and  is  succeeded  io  the  title 
by  his  nephew. 
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pQlyteahoic  Institute  of  that  cit;  and 
later  at  Columbia  Univerait;,  nbera  b« 
graduated  in  1S70.  Aftet  a  toar  abroad 
he  aoDQ  became  a  partner  iD  hU  father's 
tea  and  »ilk  importing  house.  From 
1882-86  he  woe  Mayor  of  the  City  ol 
Brooklyn,  being  twice  elected  on  an 
independent  ticket.  Prom  1390  to 
1901  he  waa  President  of  Columbia 
College,  and  during  hia  presidency  the 
college  became  Columbia  Uniiersity. 
In  1900  Mi.  Low  was  elected  Mayor  oC 
Greater  New  York  on  a  fusion  ticket 
and  served  from  1901  to  1903,  Ho  had 
previously,  in  1899,  been  a  delegate  to 
The  Hague  Peace  Conference,  in  the 
deliberations  of  which  he  took  a  pro- 
minent part. 

19.    Bernhwd    Klngrose    Wise 

waa  the  second  eon  of  the  late  Edward 
Wise,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Mew  South  Wales.  He  wm  bom 
in  Sydney  in  1868,  but  was  educated 
at  Rugby,  and  went  to  Queen's,  Oxford, 
in  1876.  His  career  at  Oxford  wm  dis- 
tinguished  and  he  became  President  of 
the  Union.  Called  to  the  Bar  in  Eng- 
land in  1B83,  he  went  in  the  same  year 
to  Sydney  and  began  practioe  at  the 
Bar  of  New  South  Wales.  In  1896  he 
look  silk,  and  eleven  yean  before  this 
he  had  become  a  member  of  the  New 
Sonth  Wales  Legislative  Assembly. 
In  politics  he  soon  reached  high  ofGoe. 
He  was  Attorney -Qeneral  in  the  Parkes 
Ministry  from  18S7  88,  and  beid  the 
same  oSoe  tn  the  Qovemment  of  Sir 
WiUiam  Lyne  from  1889  to  1901,  re- 
taining that  office  and  adding  to  it 
that  of  Minister  of  Justice  in  the  See 
Cabinet.  1901-4.  He  acted  as  Premier 
of  New  South  Wales  during  part  of 
1903  and  1901.  In  1915  he  accepted 
the  post  ol  Agent-Qeneral  for  New 
South  WsJe?  in  London,  a  position 
which  he  held  until  his  death. 

21.  The  Countess  of  Dunraven 

was  the  second  daughter  of  Lord 
Charles  Lennox  Kerr  and  grand - 
daughter  of  Che  sixth  Marquess  of 
LolhiaD.  She  married  Lord  Dunraven 
In  1869. 

32.  John  Henry  Edge,  K.C,  died 
in  hU  TStb  year.  He  was  a  leading 
authority  on  Irish  land  tenure,  and 
published  a  standard  work  on  "  Forms 
of  Leases." 

23.  Sir  Qeorce  Franklin  was  63 
years  of  age.  He  woe  head  of  the 
firms  of  Franklin,  WUd  &  Co.,  of  Lon- 
don,  and  Franklin,  Qreen  i^  Co.,  Shef- 
field. He  was  pra-Cbattoellor  of  Shef- 
field  UniTOiaity  and  a    former  Lord 


2S.  Sir  Thomas  Mllvain,  K.C, 

was  72  years  of  sge.  He  was  appointed 
Judge- Advocate- Qeneral  in  1905,  and 
was  formerly  Unionist  member  for 
Durham  City  and  later  for  Hampstead. 
'  He  was  a  former  Recorder  of  Bradford, 

—  aeorge  Townsend    Warner 

was  bom  in  1866,  a  son  of  the  Rev. 
Q.  T.  Warner  of  Newton  College, 
South  Devon.  He  was  educated  at 
Harrow,  and  in  1883  became  a  scholar 
of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  He  was 
senior  in  the  Historical  T^pos,  Light- 
foot  scholar  in  1888,  First  Wbewell 
scholar  in  International  Law  in  18^, 
and  Historical  Fellow  of  Jesus  College 
in  1890.  He  became  an  assistant 
master  at  Harrow  in  1801,  master  of 
the  modem  side  in  1903,  had  a  small 
house  in  1901  and  a  large  house  in 
190G.  He  wrote  many  books,  chiefly 
for  the  use  of  sohoois. 

24.  W.  E.  Denlson  died  at  the 
age  of  78.  He  waa  educated  at  Eton 
and  was  at  one  time  in  tbe  Royal 
Artillery.  He  was  M.P.  for  Notting- 
ham from  1871  to  1B80,  and  waa  a 
familiar  figure  in  tbe  cricketing  field. 

—  Qeorge    Devereux   de   Vere 

Capelt,  seventh  Earl  of  Essex,   waa 

bom  in  18S7,  and  succeeded  his  grand- 
father in  the  title  in  1892.  At  the  age 
of  SO  he  received  a  commission  in  the 
arcnodier  Guards.  Later  he  joined 
the  Herts  Yeomanry,  succeeding  Lord 
Clarendon  aa  Commanding  Officer. 
He  saw  service  in  South  Africa  (1900-1) 
in  command  of  a  brigade  of  Yeomanry 
with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-Qeneral. 
In  Hertfordshire  be  was  Vice-Lieu- 
tenant and  Vice- Chairman  of  tbe 
County  Territorial  Force  Association. 
He  was  mairied  twice,  and  is  succeeded 
by  tbe  eldest  son  of  bis  first  marriage, 
Viscount  Maiden,  born  in  1881. 

—  Bedford  McNeill  graduated  at 
tbe  Royal  School  of  Mines  in  1880  and 
was  consulting  engineer  to  numerous 
enterprises.  He  was  the  compiler  of 
the  telegraphic  code,  issued  originally 
in  1893  and  enlarged  and  revised  in 
1908,  which  is  employed  by  mining 
companies  and  eogineerB. 

—  Chief  Detective-Inspector 
Alfred  Ward,  of  the  Criminal  Id- 

vestigation  Department,  Scotland 
Yard,  had  served  In  tbe  Metropolitan 
Pcdice  Force  for  over  twenty-seven 
years.    Ha  dealt  with  man;  famoDi 
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cases,  and  his  last  big  public  case  was 
that  of  Lincoln,  the  ez-M.P.     Be  was 

Erobably  the  greatest  eipert  posseeaed 
y  (he  force  in  forgery  cases. 

26.  Sir  Thomas  Rees  Price, 
K.C.M.O.,  was  68  years  of  age.  After 
having  held  various  positions  on  the 
Vale  of  Neath  aod  Great  Western 
Railways  he  obtained  on  appointment 
on  the  Gape  Government  railways  forty 
years  ago,  and  held  in  turn  the  posi- 
tions of  traffic,  goods,  and  genei&l 
manager.  He  was  a  CDmmisaioner  of 
Bailways  and  Harbours  of  the  Union 
oi  South  Africa  on  the  establiahment 
of  the  Union  in  1910,  Railway  Com- 
missions r,  South  African  Railways, 
Johannesburg,  since  1902,  and  a  Public 
Debt  Commissiooer  for  the  Union. 

28.  Sir  Charles  Cayzer  was  bom 

in  1S48.  He  was  the  founder  o(  (he 
Arm  of  Cayzer,  Irvine  &,  Co.  Ltd.,  and 
chairman  of  the  Clan  Line.  In  189S 
Sir  Charles  entered  Parliament  a«  the 
first  Conservative  member  for  Barrow- 
in-Fumeas  and  represented  the  con- 
stituency until  1906.  Four  years  later 
he  unsucceusfully  contested  the  Mon- 
mouth District  in  the  Conservative 
interest.  He  was  knighted  in  1897 
and  in  1904  was  created  a  baronet. 
Sir  Charles  was  a  generous  contributor 
to  philanthropio  objects.  He  married 
in  1668  and  had  iasue  six  sons  and 
three  daughters.  One  of  hia  daughters 
married  Sir  John  Jelliooe,  and  another 


29.  Cotonel      Vaughan      Wynn 

Phillips,  R.A.,  died  suddenly  at  the 
age  of  61.  He  served  in  Afghanistan, 
and  when  the  European  War  broke 
out  he  raised  a  battery  of  horse  artillery 
and  brought  it  to  efficiency  in  eight 
montha.  He  was  an  authority  on 
range  finding  and  optical  fnstrumeuta. 

30.  The  Rev.  Lord  BIythswood, 

S  hoi  to  Douglas  Campbell,  second 
baron,  was  bom  in  1839.  He  auo- 
ceeded  bis  brother  in  the  barony  \a 
1908.  He  was  educated  at  Cheam 
School  and  graduated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1864.  In  1866  ha 
woa  ordained  by  Dr.  Philpott,  Biahop 
of  Worcester,  to  the  curacy  of  Nuneaton. 
He  subsequently  held  many  livinn 
cbieSy  in  large  and  poor  districta.  He 
waa  a  devoted  Protestant,  and  his  Pro- 
testantism was  at  all  times  unoompro- 
mising ;  bia  chief  miasionary  interest 
was  naturally  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews  to  Christianity.  He  wrote  little, 
and  his  only  published  works  were 
"  Order  oE  Events  in  our  Lord's  Second 
Coming  "  and  "  The  Anti-Christ."  In 
1889  he  married  Miss  Violet  Paget, 
daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Alfred  Paget. 
He  liod  no  children,  and  the  barony 
paases  to  hia  brother,  Major-Qenerol 
Sir  Barrington  Bulkeley  Douglas 
Campbell -Douglas,  bom  in  1B15. 


OCTOBER. 


1.  sir  William  Theodore  Dox- 

ford,  the  chairman  of  the  Wear  Ship- 
building firm  of  William  Doxfoid  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  died  in  bis  70th  year.  His 
firm  is  now  one  of  the  largest  ship- 
building oompanies  in  the  country,  and 
has  built  largely  for  the  Clan  Line  of 
steamers.  He  was  Unionist  M.P.  for 
Sunderland  from  189S  to  1906  and  vraa 
knighted  in  1900. 

3.  Benjamin    KIdd   was  bom   In 

1858.  He  is  known  as  the  author  of  a 
series  of  books  and  articles  dealing  with 
a  system  of  social  philosophy.  In  pur- 
suit of  bis  economic  studies  he  travelled 
extensively  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  1898,  and  in  South  Africa  in 
1902.  In  1904  he  published  his  work 
on  ''  Social  Evolution,"  and  it  has  bson 
translated  into  German,  Swedish, 
French,  Buasian,  Italian,  Ohineae, 
Czech,  Danish,  and  AcAbic.  Another 
of  the  best  known  of  Mr.  Kidd's  works 
was     the     "  Fiinoiplea    of    Western 


Civilisation,"  which  woe  published  in 
1902.  He  contributed  a  prefatory 
article  to  the  tenth  edition  of  the 
"  Encyclopedia  Brilannioa  "  on  "  The 
Application  of  the  Doctrine  of  Evolu- 
tion to  Sociological  Theory,"  and  for 
the  eleventh  edition  he  wrote  the 
article  en  sociology.  He  delivered  the 
Herbert  Spencer  lecture  at  Oxford  in 
1908,  the  subject  being  "  Individualism 
and  Alter."  Mr.  Kidd  has  left  in  MS. 
a  work  which  he  bad  completed  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  War, 
but  since  that  time  be  bod  re- written 
the  work. 

2.  Lord  Rollo  was  bom  in  1896, 
and  succeeded  hia  father,  the  ninth 
baron,  in  1852.  He  greatly  extended 
the  family  eatateg  and  built  a  mansion 
at  Duncrub,  near  (be  site  of  the  old 
castle,  which  was  begun  in  1861  and 
finished  in  1868.  He  also  improved 
the  Dunning  district  considembly ;  in 
laee  be  buiU  a  new  Town  HaU  and 
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afCarnarda  ha  erected  some  wal 
works.  Hb  marriad  in  1867,  Agnes 
Bruce,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Colonel  Trotter,  and  is  succeeded  b;  his 
Bon,  the  Master  of  Bollo. 

3.  Ernest  LMirence  Levett,  K.C.. 

wtis  bom  in  1S46  and  educated  at 
Chetteuham    College.      In     1666    he 

Sasaed  for  Woolwich,  but  entered  St. 
oho'e  Collie,  Cambridge,  and  took 
hia  degree  in  the  Mathematical  Tripoa 
of  1B70  as  third  Wrangler.  He  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  St.  John's  in  1870 
and  was  an  aasistant  master  at  Bepbon 
for  a  short  time.  As  a  law  student  he 
read  in  the  chamhers  oi  Mr.  (ofter- 
wiuda  Lord  Justice)  Romer.  He  was 
called  to  the  Bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in 
1873,  and  he  came  to  be  recognised  as 
one  ol  (he  beat  lawyers  and  advocates 
who  have  pnuitised  at  the  Chanaerj' 
Bar  during  recent  years.  He  retired 
from  practice  at  the  end  of  1919. 

—  Sir  James  Drumgole  Uaton 

was  bom  in  1841.  Soon  after  his 
training  as  an  art  student  he  began  to 
exhibit  works  both  in  water-oolour 
and  in  oils.  His  talent  lay  in  the 
direction  of  Qgure  and  costume  paint- 
ing. In  1881  no  was  elected  President 
of  the  Institute  of  Painteis  in  Water- 
Colours  (afterwards  "  Royal ").  He 
was  knighted  in  IBBfi;  he  held  the 
presidency  till  1899  and  again  from 
1909  till  his  death,  and  was  hoDoran 
member  of  many  other  societies,  Britisn 
and  foreign. 

—  Richard  Phene  Spiers, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  F.S.A.,  was  bom  in 
1838.  He  was  a  past  president  of  the 
ibchltectural  Association,  a  Corre- 
sponding Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  Associate  and  Fellow  of  King's 


trale  des  Architectes,  Paris;  Sociedad 
de  l03  Arquitectos,  Madrid;  and  an 
Hon.  Associate  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects.  He  edited  Fergus- 
son's  "History  of  Architecture"  in 
1B9S  and  had  written  much  on  archi- 
teotutal  subjeols. 

4.  Sir  Richard  Davis  Awdry, 
K.C.B.,  was  bora  iu  1843  and  educated 
at  Marlborough.  He  entered  the  Ad- 
miralty in  1861,  and  in  the  earlier  part 
of  bis  service  he  was  private  secretary 
to  members  of  several  Admiralty  ad- 
ministrations. In  1885  he  became  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty 
and  In  1896  was  appointed  to  the  re- 
sponsible office  of  Accountant -General 
of  the  Navy.      He  retired  from   Uta 
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service  in  May,  1904,  and  for  the  past 
twelve  years  he  served  as  director  of 
more  than  one  important  business  nn- 
deitaking.  He  married  twice,  and 
leaves  three  children,  his  heir,  Richard 
Trevor  Worthington  Awdry,  having 
been  bom  in  1901. 

4.  Dr.  James  Burgess,  C.I.E., 
A.R.I.B.A.,  was  84  yean  of  age.  He 
went  out  to  India  as  an  architect  before 
the  Mutiny  and  subsequently  did 
educational  work,  first  in  Calcutta  and 
then  in  Bombay,  where  he  was  secre- 
tary of  the  local  geographical  society. 
In  1872  he  founded  the  "  Indian  Antl- 
quary,"  which  he  conducted  for  twelve 
years.  In  1874  he  was  appointed 
Areheeological  Surveyor  for  Western 
Indiaandafew  years  later  for  Southern 
India  as  well.  From  1886-89  he  was 
Director-General  of  the  Archieological 
Survey  ot  India.     He  retired  in  1689. 

6.      Alfred     Paget     Humphry, 

M.V.O.,  was  the  only  son  of  the  late 
Professor  Sir  George  Humphry,  F.R.S. 
He  was  educated  at  Bugby  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  after- 
wards called  to  the  Bar  at  Lincoln's 
Inn.  He  waa  known  to  Cambridge 
men  as  Senior  Esquira  Bedell,  a  post 
which  he  held  for  thirty-sii  years.  Ha 
was  a  brilliant  shot  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  National  Rifla 
Association  and  ot  the  Cambridge 
Territorial  Forces  Asaooiation  from 
1886-89.  For  a  time, Mr.  Humphry 
was  Bursar  of  Selwyn  College  and 
Steward  of  Trinity  College. 

9.  Horace  Henry  Hart  was  bom 

In  1840.  He  was  for  many  years  Con- 
troller of  the  Oxford  University  Press, 
which  post  he  held  from  1S83  to  March, 
1915,  when  ha  retired  on  aocount  of 
ill-health.  His  command  of  the  litera- 
tnre  of  his  trade  Is  shown  in  a  hand- 
some volume  compiled  by  him  entitled 
•'  A  Centurr  of  Oxford  Typography," 

E tinted  at  the  University  Press  in  1900. 
a  1897  Mr.  Hart  was  given  the  degree 
of  M.A.  honorit  caKM  \^  the  University. 

—  Admiral  Sir  William  Robert 
Kennedy,  O.C.B.,  was  bom  in  1838, 
son  of  Mr.  John  Kennedy,  Chargd 
d'Affaires  at  Naples,  and  entered  the 
Navy  in  1851.  In  1866  he  went  out  to 
China  in  the  Caicutta,  flagship  of  Sir 
Hiohael  S«ymour.  In  1867  he  was 
promoted  to  Lieutenant  and  was  en- 
gaged in  all  the  operations  of  that  war, 
induding  the  capture  of  Canton  and  of 
the  Taku  forts.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  the  autumn  ol  1869.  He  vraa 
promoted  to  Commander  in  1867,  and 
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commanded  the  Veilal  on  the  Notth 
Amsrioan  atatioa  and  Cbe  Btindeer  in 
the  Pacifia  from  1871-74.  For  bis  set- 
vicea  on  the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Mexico 
duriog  this  disturbed  time,  he  was  n- 
warded  by  promotion  to  Captain  in 
1874.  In  laer  he  was  awarded  a  Cap- 
tain's good  service  penaion,  and  in 
1669  attained  the  rank  of  Rear- Admiral. 
From  1892-96  he  was  Commander-in- 
Ghisf  in  the  East  Indies,  becoming  a 
Vioe-Admlral  in  the  following  year. 
He  received  the  K.C.B.  at  Quean  Vic- 
toria's Diamond  Jubilee.  In  1900  he 
was  appointed  Commonder-in-Cbiaf  at 
the  Nore,  a  post  whloh  he  held  nntil 
shortly  aftar  his  promotion  to  Admiral 
in  June,  1901.  He  retired  in  Novem- 
ber, 1901.  He  published  many  books, 
but  the  beat  knovm  and  most  popular 
was  "  Hurrah  for  the  Life  of  a  Sailor," 
which  came  out  in  1901. 

9.   Brlgadler-Qeaeral        Philip 
Howell,  CM.Q.,  who  was  bom  in 

167T,was  the  son  of  the  late  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Horace  Howell.  He  entered 
the  Indian  Army  in  Queen's  Own  Oorps 
of  Ouides  in  1697,  and  was  promoted 
Captain  In  1906.  In  1913  he  was 
gazetted  Major  in  the  4th  Hussars,  and 
became  Lieuteoant-Uolonel  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  held  several  Staff 
appointments  in  India,  and  from  1909- 
11  was  a  Genera]  StaS  Officer  at  the 
War  Office.  In  191111  he  was  appointed 
Brigadier-Oeneral,  Oenaral  StaJ,  He 
saw  active  service  on  the  North-West 
Frontier  of  India  in  1906  (medal  and 


18.  Otto  William  Lultpold  Adal- 
bert Woldemar,  King  of  Bavaria 

from  1886  to  November,  1913,  was  bom 
at  Munich  in  1618.  He  became  Sing 
on  the  death  from  drowning  of  his 
brother  Ludwig  II.,  but  more  than  ten 
years  earlier  he  had  been  declared  an 
incuiable  lunatio  and  had  been  oon- 
flned  Brst  in  the  Nymphenburg  Castle, 
near  Munich,  then  at  Schleissheim, 
and  finally  at  Forstenried  Castle, 
where  he  died.  His  uncle  Prince 
Luitpold  became  Regent,  and  during 
the  whole  of  this  long  Regency  no 
attempt  was  made  to  depose  King  Otto, 
but  at  the  death  of  the  Prince  in  1912 
it  was  decided  to  depose  the  mad  king, 
and  within  a  year  his  cousin  aacanded 
the  throne  oe  Ludwig  lU. 

—  Nicola    Flllpescu,     who    was 

descended  from  on  old  family  of 
Uumanian  boyari,  was  boin  in  1867. 
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He  studied  taw  in  Paris,  and  after  hla 
return  to  Bumaniawaa  elected  deputy. 
In  July,  1900,  he  was  appointed  Mini- 
ster of  Agriculture  and  Domains. 
From  January,  1911,  to  April,  1912,  he 
was  MiDister  of  War,  and  nia  period  of 
office  was  signalised  by  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  Army.  He  afterwuds  re- 
tired from  the  Ministry  of  War,  again 
became  Minieter  of  Agriculture  and 
continued  to  hold  office  till  March.  1913. 
M.  Fllipescu  was  known  throughout 
Europe  as  one  of  the  moat  prominent 
leaders  of  the  Rumaui&n  movement 
for  intervention  in  the  European  War 
and  M.  Take  Jonescu's  chief  neiper  in 
hia  efforts  to  secure  Rumanian  support 
for  the  Allies. 

U.  William  B«nJamlD  Oldbant, 
C.I.B.,  served  thirty-five  years  in  the 
Indian  Civil  Sarvioe,  and  when  he  re- 
tired in  1900  was  the  senior  member 
of  the  Bengal  Board  of  Revenue  and  a 
member  of  the  Bengal  Legislative 
Oounoil.  During  the  Lushai  Hilts 
campaign  of  1692  he  was  Inspeotor- 
Oeueral  of  Military  Polioe,  and  he 
received  the  CLE.  In  the  following 
year  In  recognition  o[  his  work  in  the 
paoifloation  of  the  Lushai  oountry. 

16.  James  Peter  ailiiooly,  M.P., 

was  bom  in  1847.  He  hod  represented 
the  West  Cork  Division  as  a  National- 
ist elnoe  I88S.  He  was  prominently 
identified  with  the  land  campaign  and 
was  several  times  imprisoned. 

—  The    Hon.    AUry    Elizabeth 

Lady  PonsoDby  was  the  widow  of 
Qenenl  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby,  who  was 
lor    a    long    time    Queen    Victoria's 

Sclvate  secretary.  She  was  the  eldest 
lughter  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Bultael  of  Flete, 
and  granddaughter  of  the  second  Earl 
Orey;  she  was  appointed  Maid-of- 
Honour  to  Queen  Victoria  and  she 
married  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  in  1861. 
After    his    death    in    1395    she    was 


la  William  Heaeltlne  Mudford, 

formerly  editor  and  manager  of  the 
Standard,  vras  bom  in  1839.  His 
father  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
Kentiih  Oiserver  and  Canttrbury 
Jottmai.  He  come  to  London  and 
beoame  a  contributor  to  the  Standard, 
and  on  the  death  of  the  proprietor  in 
the  early  seventiee  he  was  left  absolute 
master  as  editor  Euid  conductor  of  the 
journal.  From  that  time  ha  oulti- 
vated  the  habit  of  seclusion  both  In 
private  life  and  in  the  oonduot  ol  the 
paper  i  he  never  went  into  Moietr  and 
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only  the  principal  membera  of  his  staS 
ever  mw  him.  He  wm  an  excelleiit 
judge  of  men  aud  he  contrived  to 
round  himself  with  a  highiv  efficienl 
BtaR.  The  Standard  during  his  editor- 
ship TCI8  ft  real  power  in  tho  land  and 
represented  the  views  of  the  propertied 
and  mercantile  clasees.  In  1900  he 
made  over  the  editorship  to  the  late 
Q.  B.  Curtis,  who  had  long  anted  as  his 
representative  in  Shoe  Lane.  After 
Mr.  Uudtord's  retirement  from  the 
editorship  of  the  paper  a  rapid  decline 
in  its  prosperity  set  in. 

30.  Sir  Henry  Benbow,  K.C.B.. 
D.S.O.,  bom  in  1838,  entered  the 
Navy  ae  Assistant  Engineer  in  IBGl 
and  became  Chief  Engineer  in  1879. 
He  served  with  the  Naval  Brigade 
landed  forthe  relief  of  General  Gonlon 
at  Khartum  in  1881-0,  and  was  men- 
tioQodin  dispatches  and  promoted  to 
Inspector  o[  Machinery  lor  his  gal- 
lantry in  repairing  the  boiler  ol  the 
Sofia  under  heavy  fire  during  Lord 
Bereaford'a  expedition  for  the  relief  of 
Sir  Charles  Wilson.  He  became  Chief 
Inspector  in  1888;  received  the  D.S.O. 
three  years  later;  and  was  made  a 
R.C.B.  in  1902.  He  retired  from  the 
Navy  in  1893. 

31.  Count  Stiirgkh,  the  Austrian 
Prime  Minister,  was  shot  in  Vienna  by 
Dr.  Friedrich  Adler,  the  socialiet,  son 
of  the  vrell-known  founder  of  the 
Austrian  Socialist  Party.  Count 
Stdrgkh  entered  the  Austrian  Parlia- 
ment some  thirty  yeara  ago  aa  a 
nominee  of  the  big  landlords.  He 
first  acquired  influence  by  his  support 
of  the  Kdrber  Administration  (1900-4), 
during  which  period  he  acted  as  the 
Premiei's  chief  parliamentaiy  lieu- 
tenant. During  this  period  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  pereon  named 
Singer,  son  of  a  provincial  rabbi,  who 
had  risen  to  be  head  of  the  Press 
Bureau  and  controlled  the  secret  Press 
funds.  In  1910  throiuh  Singer's  in- 
fluence Count  Stiirgkh  secured  the 
appointment  of  Miaistet  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  on  the  fall  of  the  new 
Qautach  Cabinet  on  October  SI,  1911, 
be  became  Premier.  This  position  he 
continued  to  hold  until  the  day  of  his 
murder,  in  spite  of  many  vicissitudes, 
which  included  a  long  period  of  almost 
total  blindness. 

22.     Sir     Maurice     Fitzgerald, 

Mcond  baronet  and  20th  Knight 
of  Kerry,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  first 
baronet,  bom  in  18M.  Be  was  edu- 
cated at  Harrow.  He  joined  the  Rifle 
Brigade    and   served    in   the   Aslianti 
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Waraa  A.D.C.  to  Sir  Archibald  Alison, 
being  mentioned  in  dispatches.  He 
retired  from  the  Army  in  1881  with  the 
rank  of  Captain.  Ho  had  acted  as 
Equerry  to  the  Duke  of  Connaught. 
Sir  Maurice  suci^oeded  to  the  baronetcy 
in  1880,  his  father  having  died,  just 
after  its  creation.  He  married  in 
1882.  Ameha.  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
H.  L.  Bischoflsheim,  and  leaves  two 
sons  and  a  daughter.  He  is  succeeded 
by  his  elder  son,  who  was  bom  in  1884. 

23.  Sir  Joseph  Beecham  was  the 

eon  of  Thomas  Beecham,  who  founded 
(he  great  pill-making  business  at  St. 
Helens,  Lancashire.  He  wss  bom  in 
181S  and  entered  the  business  at  an 
early  age.  In  1899  he  accepted  the 
office  of  Mayor  of  St.  Helena,  and  dur- 
ing his  mayoralty  he  encouraged  all 
kinds  of  musical  entertainment,  at 
which  his  son  acted  aa  conductor.  He 
afterwards  financed  various  schemes 
for  popularising  opera  in  England, 
some  of  his  productions  being  at  the 
Aldwych  Theatre,  of  which  he  became 
proprietor.  He  was  knighted  in  1912 
and  was  created  a  baronet  in  June,  1911. 
In  1913  he  had  a  five  weeks'  season  of 
Russian  opera  and  ballet  at  Drury 
Lane  which  at  once  became  a  marked 
success.  He  was  made  by  the  Tsar  a 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Stanislaus 
for  his  services  to  Bussian  opera  and  ' 
ballet.  He  is  succeeded  in  the  title 
by  his  son,  Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  who 
was  bom  in  1879,  and  knighted  in  the 
1916  New  Year  Honours. 

24.  Sir  Jacob  Ellas  Sassoon  was 

the  grandson  of  David  Saasoon  who 
early  in  the  last  century  migrated  to 
Bombay  and  founded  a  vast  business. 
Sir  Jacob  represented  hie  father's  firm 
of  general  merchants  and  bankers  in 
China,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1880  established  branches  in  London 
and  Manchester.  He  played  a  pro- 
minent part  in  developing  the  cotton 
textile  industiT  of  Western  India.  He 
also  originated  the  idea  of  establishing 
the  EMtem  Bank,  with  headquarters 
in  London.  Sir  Jacob  received  his 
baronetcy  in  1909  and  was  generally 
recognised  as  head  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity in  India.  He  married  but 
leaves  no  children,  and  the  baronetcy 
passes  by  special  remainder  to  his 
younger  brother  and  partner.  Mr. 
Edward  Blias  Sassoon. 

as.  Charles  Samuel  Jackson  was 

bom  in  1868.  He  was  head  hoy  at 
Bedford,  a  scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  eighth  Wrangler  In 
1889.     He  obtained  a  First  Claaa  in 
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Fart  II.  of  the  Law  Tripos  in  1B90  and 
nas  called  to  tha  Bat  iu  the  follo'^ing 
year.  In  1891  he  became  inetructor  in 
mathematioB  at  the  Military  Academ; 
at  Woolwich  and  held  the  post  up  to 
the  daj  of  his  death. 

25.  Sir  John  William  Pitt  Mulr- 
Mackenzle,  K. C.S.I. ,  was  bom  in 

1851,  the  Eiltb  son  of  tha  second 
baronet.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  pa^ed  into  the  Indian  Civil  Ser- 
vice in  18T4.  He  became  Under-Secre- 
tary to  the  Qovemment  of  India  in 
the  Bo  venue  and  Agrioultural  Depart- 
ments, and  subsequently  Director  of 
Agriculture.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  (he  GoTemment 
of  Bombay  from  1905  to  1910,  when  he 
retired,  and  in  190T  acted  temporarily 
OS  Governor. 

27.  George    Elliott,    K.C.,   was 

bom  in  1860,  and  after  leoeiving  his 
education  at  Mill  Hill  School  he  read 
for  tlie  Bar.  He  was  called  by  the 
Inner  Temple  in  1882,  and  when  he 
was  little  more  than  21  years  of  age 
he  entered  the  chambers  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Clarke.  His  practice  grewi^uickly 
and  he  soon  gained  a  reputation  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  Licensing  Act 
and  practice,  and  of  Criminal  law. 
At  the  Old  Bailey  he  leaves  a  long  and 
conspicuous  record,  and  he  held  briels 
in  a  large  number  of  caaeB  which  at- 
tracted widespread  public  interest. 
Mr.  Elliot  took  silk  in  1909.  He  stood 
twice  as  Unionist  candidate  for  South 
Bediordshire,  without  success. 

28.  Charles  A.  Harrison,  lately 
Engineer-in-Cbief  of  theNorth-Eaatem 
Railway,  was  born  in  India  in  IS4B. 
He  was  educated  at  Marlborough  Col- 
lege. He  was  responsible  for  the 
designs  of  a  number  of  famous  viaducts, 
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among  them  the  King  Edward  BridM 
over  the  Tyoe  at  Newcastle  opened  by 
the  King  in  1906,  and  the  Alexandra 
Bridge  over  the  Weir  at  Sunderland, 
Ho  retired  in  1916,  but  was  consulting 
CDginoer  to  the  company  till  his  death. 

29.  aeneral  Sir  Frederick  Rich- 
ard Maunsell,  K.C.B.,  R.E.,  Colo- 
nel Commandant  of  King  George's 
Own  Sappers  and  Miners,  died  in  bis 
89th  year.  He  served  in  the  Punjab 
Campaign  of  1848-9.  In  the  Mutiny 
he  was  twice  wounded  and  took  part 
in  numerous  other  engt^ementa,  being 
five  times  mentioned  in  dispatches. 
He  was  again  mentioned  in  dispatabes 
for  hia  services  in  the  Afghan  War  of 
1878-79.  He  received  the  K.C.B.  in 
1897. 

31.  Major  Lord  Llanzattock  died 
of  wounds  received  while  serving  with 
the  R.F.A.  in  France.  John  Maclean 
Bollo,  the  eldest  son  of  the  first  baron, 
was  born  in  1870.  He  was  educated 
at  ChriEt  Church,  Oxford,  graduating 
B.A.  in  1893  and  taking  his  M.A. 
and  B.C.L.  in  189G.  He  was  called  to 
the  Bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  the 
same  year.  In  January,  1916,  he  joined 
the  B.F.A.  and  had  not  been  Ions  on 
active  service.  In  I'JOO  he  was  High 
SheriQ  of  Monmouth  and  Mayor  of 
Monmouth  In  1906-7.  He  was  also  a 
J.F.  and  D.L.  and  a  county  councillor 
for  Monmouthshire.  Lord  Langattook, 
who  succeeded  hia  father,  ^e  first 
baron,  in  1912  was  unmsnled,  and 
there  being  no  heir  to  the  barony  the 
title  becomes  extinct.  Lady  LIhi- 
gattock  had  two  other  sons,  the  Hon. 
Henry  Allen  Rollo,  who  died  June,  1916, 
and  the  Hon.  Charles  Stewart  Rollo, 
the  pioneer  motorist  and  airman  who 
was  killed  while  flying  in  1910. 
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2.  Professor  John  Ferguson  was 
educated  at  Glasgow  High  School  and 
University,  and  in  186S  became  assis- 
tant to  the  Frotessor  of  Chemistry, 
whom  he  succeeded  aii  yeara  later. 
He  retired  from  the  Chair  of  Chemistry 
quite  recently.  He  was  a  welt-known 
archEcologist  and  a  Fellow  of  the 
British  Archteological  Society.  Hewaa 
an  honorary  LL.D.  of  St.  Andrewa. 

3.  Lady    Ellenborough   was   the 

daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Harvey 
Astell,  of  Woodbury  Hall,  Sandy,  Bed- 
fordshire, and  marriedin  18S4theslith 
Lord  BUenborough,  who  succeeded  his 


3.  Professor  H.  H.  W.  Pearson 

was  Professor  of  Botany  iu  the  South 
African  College.  He  had  a  European 
reputation,  which  hia  discovery  of 
missing  links  in  evolutionary  botany 
established  for  him. 

—  Rev.  William  Thwaltes  was 

horn  in  1824.  He  had  been  Vicar  ot 
Whitington,  Norfolk,  for  the  past  41 
years.  He  was  formerly  a  school- 
master in  the  convict  ships,  in  the 
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i.  The  Marquis  de  Breteull  weiB 
bom  in  1S48,  a  member  of  ft  typical 
noblB  Freooh  family.  He  will  be  re- 
membemd  by  EDglinhmen  as  tbe  life' 
loDg  fcisnd  of  King  Bdnard;  and  In 
1912  KiDg  Oeorge  cbose  him  ae  the 
fittest  FraDchman  to  intioduca  tbe 
Prince  of  Wales  to  French  Society  and 
national  life.  The  Marquis  was  made 
a  Knigbt  Commander  of  the  Victorian 
Order  in  1905,  and  he  received  the 
Orand  Crosa  of  Che  Order  from  King 
Qeorge  in  1912. 

—  Lord  Clanmorrls  died  at  the 
age  ot  61  years.  He  succeeded  to  tbe 
barony  in  1BT6.  HewasA.D.C.  to  the 
late  Duke  of  Marlborough  when  Vice- 
roy of  Ireland  from  1876  to  1878.  He 
married  in  1878  the  only  chiU  and 
heiress  of  Robert  Edward  Wiud,  of 
Bangor  Castle,  by  whom  he  had  aii  aona 
and  three  daughters,  ail  of  whom  aur- 
Tive  him.  He  is  sucoeeded  in  the  title 
by  bis  eldest  son,  the  Hon.  Arthur 
Bingham. 

6.  Cardinal  Delia  Voipe  was  bom 

at  Ravenna  in  1841,  and  elevated  to 
the  Cardiaalate  in  1899.  He  held 
office  at  the  Vatican,  being  Prefect  of 
tbe  Index  and  Garmerlengo  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Church.  Cardinal  Delia  Volpe 
was  appointed  to  the  latter  office  in 
19U. 

~-  Frank  Hugh   O'Donnel   was 

among  the  best  known  of  the  members 
of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party  dur- 
ing its  most  active  period  in  the  late 
seventies  and  early  eighties.  He  woe 
bom  in  1848,  and  he  had  not  long  left 
Queen's  College,  Oalway,  when  at  the 
age  of  2G  he  was  elected  for  Oalway 
City  as  a  Home  Ruler  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Isaac  Butt.  At  the  Oeueral 
Election  of  1880  he  woe  returned  tor 
Ducgarvan  as  a  follower  ot  Famell ; 
but  disliking  the  policy  and  methods 
of  the  Land  Jjeogue  be  gradually  broke 
oO  relations  with  the  Irish  Party;  and 
with  tbe  disappearance  of  his  oonstltu- 
ency  in  the  Redistribution  Scheme  of 
1B85  he  dropped  out  of  Irish  public  lite. 

6.  Mrs.  Dion  Boudcault,  tbe  wife 

of  the  famous  Irish  playwright  and 
actor,  was  bom  in  1B33.  She  went  on 
the  stage  at  the  age  of  10  years,  and  at 
16  ahojoined  Charles  Kean's  Company 
at  the  Princeaa'a  Theatre  in  London. 
Her  "aweet  looks  and  sweet  voice" 
drew  praise  from  Q.  H.  I^ewes.  She 
was   the  original    player    of  all    the 
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heroines  in  her  husband's  most  famous 
plays,  and  was  much  admired  both  in 
America  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Alter  her  husband's  death  in  IbUO  her 
appearances  on   the   stage  were   very 

6.  Canon  Horace  Evelyn  Clay- 
ton, the  fifth  sou  of  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Clayton,  Rector  oi  Farnborougb,  was 
bom  in  1863.  He  vfas  educated  at 
Marlborough  Grammar  School,  from 
which  he  obtained  a  Somerset  scholar- 
ship  at  Brasenose  in  1871.  Ofdained 
in  1876  to  the  curacy  of  St,  Mary 
Magdalen  with  St.  George  the  Martyr, 
Oxford,  he  became  vicar  in  1881,  and 
beid  the  benefice  until  bis  death.  In 
1879  bo  became  Chaplain  of  Magdalen, 
and  Fellows'  Chaplain  some  years 
later,  and  also  acted  as  Ohaplain  of 
New  College  from  1675  to  1885.  At 
Magdalen  he  woe,  further,  Divinity 
Lecturer  from  1881  to  1893.  In  18;^ 
he  was  appointed  Rural  Dean  of  Ox- 
ford. He  was  made  an  Honorary 
Canon  of  Christ  Church  in  1903. 

12.  Rear-Admiral  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Brand,  the  second  aon  of 
Mr.  Speaker  Brand,  afterwards  first 
Viscount  Hampden,  was  born  in  1847. 
Entering  the  Uoyal  Navy  in  1861,  he 
became  a  heutenant  in  18T0,  and  from 
1871  to  187T  served  as  fiag- lieutenant 
to  the  late  Admiral  Lord  Aloester,  then 
in  command  of  the  Channel  Squadron. 
At  tbe  bombardment  ot  Alexandria  in 
1882  Brand  was  in  command  of  the 
Bitttrn,  He  was  mentioned  in  dis- 
patches, and  was  awarded  the  Egyp- 
tian medal  with  clasp  for  Alexandria, 
and  the  Khedive's  bronze  star,  and 
promoted  to  captain.  In  1892  be  re- 
tired as  a  captain  and  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  rear-admiral  in  189S. 
Admiral  Brand  was  a  J. P.  for  the 
county  of  Sussex  and  an  Alderman  ot 
the  County  Council.  Ue  contested 
four  Parliamentary  elections  as  a 
Liberal  For  Hastings  in  1886  and  lor 
the  Eastbourne  Division  of  Snasex  in 
1892,  1890,  and  1900. 

—  Hon.  Henry  John  Coke  was 

the  last  surviving  child  of  the  famous 
"  Coke  of  Norfolk,"  afterwards  Barl  of 
Leiceater,  with  Lady  Amelia  Keppel, 
the  daughter  of  the  fourth  Earl  of 
Albemarle.  He  died  aged  89  years. 
In  1839  he  entered  the  Navy  and  saw 
service  in  the  Chinese  War  of  1840-41, 
but  left  the  Navy  in  1812  immediately 
atter  his  father's  death.  Ue  spent  a 
few  terms  at  Cambridge,  but  in  1818  he 
went  to  the  Continent  and  was  present 
in  Vienna  during  the   revolutionary 
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trouble,  la  18C2  he  letunied  home 
from  hU  travela  uid  contested  Crick- 
dale  as  a,  Radical,  but  he  did  not  go  to 
the  poll.  Prom  1866  to  JB67  ha  waa 
private  secretary  to  Mr.  Hoismau,  then 
Ilieh  Secretary  in  Lord  Palmereton'a 
Ooveroment,  but  after  Horaman's 
quarrel  with  Falmerston,  Mr.  Coke 
withdrew  from  politics.  Hi  a  book 
"Tracks  of  a  Boiling  Stone"  gives  a 
graphic  aud  living  story  of  hia  life  and 
(he  notabilities  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tocy  whom  he  met  from  Lady  Holland 
and  the  Marquess  of  Angleee;toBuzle; 
and  Ellen  Terry. 

12.  Alderman  Sir  Walter  Vauz* 

han  Morgan  was  the  sixth  ol  the  ten 
children  oi  Mr.  Thomas  Morgan  of 
Pipton,  Glasbuty,  Brecon.  At  the  age  , 
of  9  he  was  aent  to  ChiiBt's  Hospital. 
On  leaving  Christ's  Hospital  in  his 
IStll  year,  he  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment m  the  National  Provincial  Bank 
of  England,  and  by  the  age  of  20  was 
a  chief  cashier  in  their  Manchester 
branch.  In  IB56  he  left  the  bank  Co 
join  five  of  his  brothers  in  business  in 
the  City  of  London.  They  foundod  the 
Morgan  Crucible  Works  at  Battersea 
and  established  two  trade  journals,  the 
Ironmonger  and  the  Cliemui  and  Drug- 
gilt.  Sir  Walter's  municipal  career  be- 
gan in  1B9S,  when  he  was  unanimously 
elected  Alderman  of  Cordwainer  Ward. 
In  1900-1  he  served  the  omce  of  SheriQ 
in  the  mayoralty  of  the  late  Sir  Frank 
Qieen.  In  IMS  he  wa«  chosen  as  Lord 
Mayor.  At  the  close  of  his  mavoraltj 
he  was  created  a  baronet,  and  be  also 
received  the  insignia  of  high  grades  In 
the  Legion  of  Honour  and  other  loreign 

—  Qeorge  Alexander  Redford  be- 
came Licenser  of  Plays  in  18TG.  Later, 
he  was  appointed  assistant  and  deputy 
to  Mr.  Pigott,  Examiner  of  Plays,  and 
ha  succeeded  to  that  office  in  1396  and 
held  it  until  1911.  Of  recent  years  he 
has  held  the  unofficial  post  of  Censor 
of  Films,  which  was  set  up  by  the  film 
manufacturers. 

13.  Charles    Smith    was   bom   in 

IBll.  Educated  at  Sidney  Sussex  Col. 
lege,  Cambridge,  he  was  Third  Wrangler 
in  186H.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  his  College  and  five 
years  later  Tutor.  In  1890  he  succeeded 
the  late  Dr.  Phelps  as  Master  of  Sidney. 
From  1896  to  1909  he  represented  the 
University  on  the  governing  body  of 
Eton  College.  He  was  the  author  of 
numerous  popular  elemental?  treatises 
on  various  branches  of  mathematics,  all 
of  which  met  with  considerable  succesB. 
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14.  Rev.  Henry Meivliiawatkin, 

D.D.I  wae  educated  at  Shrewsbury  in 
the  later  days  of  Dr.  Kennedy's  famous 
rule ;  he  went  up  with  a  scholarship 
to  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  where  his 
father,  the  Rev.  B.  O.  Owatkin,  had  been 
tutor.  In  1868  he  waa  placed  alone  on 
the  Theological  Bxammations  (after- 
wards called  TripoBl  for  Middle  Bache- 
lors, taking  the  Hsbrew  prize  and  the 
Soholefield  prize  for  Biblical  Qreek. 
He  had  won  the  Carus  Greak  Testa- 
ment prise  as  an  undergraduate  in 
1866,  and  won  it  again  as  a  bachelor  in 
1869.  He  was  elected  to  a  Fellowship 
at  St.  John's  in  1868,  and  when  he 
vacated  this  in  1871  the  College  made 
him  Theological  Lecturer.  His  powers 
OS  a  teacher  wore  aimoet  unique,  and  in 
1B91  he  succeeded  Oieighton  as  Dixie 
Professor  ol  Ecclesiastical  History  at 
Cambridge  and  the  attached  Fellowship 
at  Emmanuel.  The  new  professor  was 
ordained  at  Auckland  by  Bishop  West- 
colt.  In  I90S  he  was  appointed  to  give 
the  Gifiord  Lectures  at  Edinburgh.  His 
most  important  published  works  were 
"  Studies  in  Arianism  " ;  "  The  Know- 
ledge of  Ood,"  published  in  1906;  and 
"  Early  Church  HUlory  to  i.D.  313," 
publistied  in  1909. 

—  BrlsadlefOeneral  Charles 
Henry  Kennedy,  C.B.,  R.M.L.I., 

had  served  (hirty-aii  years  in  the  corps. 

—  General  Sir  Horace  Montagu 

was  the  son  of  the  late  Rev.  George 
Montaga  and  was  bom  in  1H3S.  Edu- 
cated at  Shrewsbury,  he  joined  the 
Royal  Engineers  in  1842,  and  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  with  Russia  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Crimea,  and  was  present 
at  the  battles  of  Alma  and  Inker- 
man.  He  was  six  times  mentioned  in 
dispatohes,  and  as  a  reward  for  his 
services  be  received  the  brevet  ranks 
of  major  and  lieutenant -colonel,  the 
Crimean  medal  with  three  clasps,  and 
other  diatinctione.  In  188T  he  was  ap. 
pointed  Colonel  Commandant  of  the 
Royal  Engineers.  He  reoeived  the 
K.C.B.  in  1906. 

—  Sir  James  Dods  Shaw  repre- 
sented the  Press  Association  in  the 
Parliamentary  Lobbies  formony  years, 
and  in  1908  he  waa  appointed  to  man- 
age the  newl^-formed  House  of  Com- 
mons reporting  staff  and  edit  the 
"  Debates,"  then  for  the  first  time 
published  under  the  direct  authority  of 
the  House.     He  was  knighted  in  1918. 

—  M.  Denis  Stetanou,  a  former 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Secre- 
tary to  the  late  King  Qeorge  ol  the  Hel- 
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tenea,  oune  ol  an  old  and  esteemed 
Zante  famil;.  He  began  hia  career  at 
the  Bar.  After  the  war  of  1897  he  went 
as  Minister  to  ConataDtinople,  where 
he  exhibited  conBiderable  diplomatic 
abilitj.  Later  be  was  appointed  Chief 
of  King  Gaoige'e  Civil  Cabinet,  a  post 
which  he  held  until  1910  when  he  re- 
tired from  public  life. 

14.  HenrykSlenklewlcs,  the  Pol- 
ish Qoveliat,  wM  bom  in  ISia  and  began 
lo  write  in  I8T^.  He  afterwards  be- 
came the  editor  of  the  Warsaw  paper 
Slooo,  and  iD  ita  columns  he  published 


The  three  books  composing  the  trilogy 
are  entitled,  ■'  With  Fire  and  Sword7' 
"The  Deluge,"  and  "Pan  Michael." 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Curtiu  translated  this 
tremendoua  work  ol  about  twentj 
volumea  into  English.  The  work  by 
which  Sienkiawica  is  beat  known  in 
England  is  "  Quo  Vadis  ?  " 

16.  Charles  Dunell  Rudd  was  bom 

in  1844.  He  waa  educated  at  Harrow 
and  Cambridge.  In  1893  Rudd  v 
sent  to  the  Gape  for  his  health  and  i 
there  brought  into  louoh  at  Kimberley 
with  Cecil  Rhodes.  The  (wo  became 
puttiers.  In  IBAO  the  De  Beera  Min- 
ing Company  was  formad.  of  which  he 
became  a  director.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Cape  Parliament  from  1883  to 
ISS8  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Gold  Fields  Company  of  South  Africa. 
In  1B88  he  was  one  of  the  throe  men 
who  went  to  Matabeleland  and  ob- 
tained from  Iiobengnla  the  concession 
which  is  the  title  of  the  British  South 
Africa  Company  in  Rhodesia. 

—  Herr  Von  Tschlrschky  und 
Bogendortt  was  the  Qerman  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Austro-Haogarian  Court 
when  the  European  War  broke  oat. 
He  entered  the  German  Diplomatic 
Service  in  1688.  at  the  age  of  28.  For 
17  years  he  held  several  minor  appoint- 
ments, bat  in  1694  be  woe  selected  to 
be  Secretary  of  Embassy  at  St.  Peters, 
burg.  He  remained  there  for  five 
yeara.  In  1900-1  he  represented  Qer- 
many  at  Luxemburg  and  suheequently, 
until  his  appointment  to  be  Oeiman 
Foreign  Secretary  in  1906,  he  was 
Prussian  Envoy  at  Hamburg.  While 
at  Hamburg  he  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  Emperor  William,  and  later  he 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Baron  von 
Richthofen  at  the  Wilhelmstraase.  but 
was  scarcely  a  success  there,  and  in 
1907  he  was  appointed  to  surceed 
Prince  (then  Count)  Wedel  aa  German 
Ambassador  in  Vienna.     Anstto-Hnn- 
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'  ^arian  foreign  policy  hereafter  took  its 
msptration  increasingly  from  the  Am- 
bassadorial palace  in  the  Mettemich- 
Euse.  Tachirachky  worked  hand  in 
and  with  the  military  party,  and  was 
the  guiding  spirit  of  all  the  scandals 
and  provocative  tactics  employed  by 
the  Auatro-Hungarian  Foreign  Office 
against  Serbia  and  Monteocgro  in  the 
winter  of  1912-13.  Precisely  what 
part  Tschirschky  played  in  and  after 
(he  Serajevo  assassinations  may  never 
be  known,  hut  it  is  certain  that  while  the 
Allied  Qovetnmenta  were  working  for 
peace  at  Vienna,  he  did  nothing  to 
second  their  eSorts. 

18.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Qlven- 
Wllson  died  aged  fil.  A  graduate  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  was  or- 
dained  in  1ST8  and  was  appointed  in 
1884  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary's,  Flaia- 
tow,  whichheheldforSOyeara.  Hedid 
remarkable  social  work  in  this  poor 
East. end  parish,  which  waa  concen- 
trated in  the  Given- Wilson  Institute. 

20.  Lleutenant-Genersl  Ben- 
lamln  Lumsden  Qordon,  K.C.B., 

the  son  of  Captain  James  Gordon,  was 
bom  in  1833.  He  joined  the  Madras 
Artillery  in  1362,  served  through  the 
Mutiny,  and  was  present  at  the  relief 
■of  Lucknow  and  the  battle  of  Cawn- 
pore.  He  waa  Lord  Roberts'  artillen' 
commander  in  the  advance  on  Kabul, 
and  for  his  services  was  mentioned  in 
dispatches  and  appointed  a  C.B.  In 
the  1886  87  expedition  he  was  ap- 
pointed  as  Major-General  to  command 
in  Lower  Burma ;  and  at  the  time  of 
the  Chin  Lushsi  expedition,  two  years 
later,  sssumed  the  whole  Burmexe  com- 
mand, doing  distinguished  service  for 
which  he  was  mentioned  in  dispatohes 
and  thanked  three  times  by  the  Viceroy 
of  India.  He  retired  in  1891,  and  was 
created  K.C.B.  in  1899. 

21.  The  Emperor  Francis  Jo- 
seph was  bom  on  Augnst  18. 1830,  and 
waa  the  oldest  Sovereign  in  Europe. 
The  greatest  influence  during  the  early 
part  of  Francis  Joseph's  life  was  that 
of  hia  mother,  who  was  a  woman  of 
strong,  clear  mind,  and  up  to  1348  of 
comparatively  liberal  tendency.  She 
voluntarily  renonnred  the  throne  tor 
herself  and  her  vacillating  husband, 
and  desired  that  her  son  as  soon  as 
possible  after  attaining  hia  rrajority 
(Aug.  18,  1818)  ahould  wear  hia  uncle's 
Crown.  Though  the  revolution  of 
1348  deranged  her  plana,  her  infln- 
ence  was  decisive  in  securing  Fe>41- 
nand's  abdication  and  the  accesRiou  of 
Fraooii  Joseph  on  December  2,  134B. 
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She  died  in  ISSl.  In  March,  1849.  an 
Imperial  charter  incorporated  Hun- 
gary with  Austria.  KoBsuth  replied  by 
issuing  the  Declaration  of  Debreczen 
nbich  banished  the  Hapsburgs  from 
the  Kingdom.  The  outcome  of  thia 
■truggle,  with  the  repreasive  measures 
which  Francis  Joaepli  employed,  em- 
bittered Hungarian  feeling  and  sullied 
the  opening  of  his  reign.  Probablj  no 
event  of  his  long  reign,  save  the  out- 
breali  o^  the  European  War,  made 
upon  Francis  Joseph  a  deeper  impres- 
aion  than  the  help  given  by  Russia  iu 
cnishing  the  Hungarian  insurrection 
of  184'-49.  And  in  spite  of  his  "  world- 
astonishinE  ingratitude"  in  allying 
himself  with  the  Western  Powers 
against  Russia  eA  the  moment  of  the 
Crimean  War,  he  had  always  a  great 
feeling  of  veneiation  lor  the  memory 
of  Nicholas  I.  Although  the  threads 
of  foreign  policy  were  in  hie  own  hands 
he  could  not  bo  made  entirely  re- 
aponsible  for  Austrian  failure  to  render 
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ment.  The  Austrian  object  was  to 
settle  things  at  home  so  as  to  secure 
Hungarian  support  tor  Austria's  foreign 
policy,  but  the  Magyar  leaders  were 
too  shrewd  to  lend  themselves  to  these 
plans  and  the  Emperor  drifted  into 
the  struggle  with  Prussia  without 
Hungarian  support.  Only  when 
Austria  had  been  crushed  at  Sadowa 
did  she  turn  towards  Hungary  in  search 
of  a  new  centre  of  strength.  The  Em- 
peror had  however  to  content  himself 
with  the  maintenance  of  a.  Joint 
A ustro -Hungarian  Army  and  Diplo- 
matic Service.  The  Dual  System 
made  Hungary  for  nearly  50  years  the 
real  pivot  of  the  fiTonarchy.  These  days 
following  Sadowa  were  perhaps  the 
saddest  moments  of  Francis  Joseph's 
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rshadow   the   Crown,  and    j 
many  a  Minister,  politician,  or  states-    ■ 
man   could   attribute   his   fall   to  the    , 
Monarch's  resentment  of  his  popular- 
ity.    He  constantly  sought  advice  and 
Information    from  men     of   ditlorent    ' 
schools,  and  this  frequently  led  him  to    ,' 
the  conccptiou  of  two  or  more  alterna- 
tive policies  which  resulted  in  ambigu- 
ity,and  sometimes  when  circumstances 
pressed,   impatience   would   overcome 
him   and  a  premature  decision  would 
be  adopted.     Such  a  decision  was  his 
untimely  resolve  to  make  war  on  the 
Sardinian    Kingdom   and    France    in 
1859;  and   such  also   may   well   have 
been  his  assent  to  the  Ultimatum  to    i 
Serbia  of  July  2-3,  1914.     The  Austro- 
Prussiun    War   of    ISGti   marked    tlie 
turning-point  in  his  political  develop-    { 


The  A 


o-Gern 


n  Alliai 


concluded  in  1879.  In  1882  the  Triple 
Alliance  was  created  hy  the  extension 
of  the  Austro-Qerman  Alliance  to  Italy. 
Under  the  Alliance  Austro-Hungarian 
foreign  policy  became  largely  sub- 
servientto  that  of  Germany.  But  while 
Francis  Joseph  was  leaving  to  his  ally 
the  lead  in  foreign  atTairs  his  influence 
at  home  increased  from  year  to  year. 
Internal  issues,  however,  were  over- 
shadowed during  his  last  years  by  the 
great  international  crisis  arising  out  of 
the  anneiation  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
and  out  of  the  Balkan  Wats  of  1912-13. 
He  rejoiced  at  the  final  incorporation 
of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  in  his 
dominions,  and  regarded  them  as  a  sort 
of  compensotion  tor  the  loss  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  Venetia.  The  errors  of 
diplomatic  method  committed  by 
Count  Aehrenthal  during  the  annexa- 
tion crises  tended  to  estrange  the 
Courts  of  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg. 
These  relations  became  so  strained 
that  at  last  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  dispatched  Prince  Qottfried 
Hohenlohe  te  St.  Petersburg  on  a 
mission  of  peace.  The  misaton  failed. 
In  the  second  Balkan  War  Austrian 
prestige  sufleied  still  further  from  the 
downfall  of  Bulgaria,  who  hod  been 
largely  a  victim  of  Austro-Hungarian 
policy.  Partly  in  the  hope  of  restoring 
this  prestige,  and  partly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  German  military  designs, 
Austria  adopted  an  aggressive  diplo- 
matic policy  in  the  Balkans.  In  July, 
1914,  after  the  assasai nation  of  the 
Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  at  Sera- 
jevo  in  mysterious  circumstanoes  she 
presented  to  Serbia  the  Ultimatum 
that  precipitated  the  Great  War,  The 
direct  responsibility  of  Francis  Joseph 
for  this  policy  cannot  be  ascertained. 
But  through  this  last  great  decision  his 
reign  has  closed  amid  ruin,  bankruptcy, 
blood  and  tears,  which  might  otherwise 
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have  besD  a  groat  era  in  Hapeburg 
history.  His  private  life  was  filled 
withevery  sorrow  and  humiliation  that 
can  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  one  man ; 
ha  saw  his  brother,  ivife,  sod,  and 
nap  lie  w  perish  by  violence.  The  Em- 
peror Francis  Joaeph  married  in  1851 
Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Bavaria,  b; 
whom  he  had  one  son  and  two 
daughters.  The  new  Emperor  is  the 
nephew  ol  the  Archduke  Francis  Fer- 
dinand. 

31.  Sir  John  Samuel  Moore, 
K.C.B.,  wasborninlSSl.  He  entered 
the  Navy  in  1846  and  served  in  the 
Cape  Station  during  the  Kaffir  war  in 
1849-S3.  He  took  part  in  the  naval 
operations  cf  the  Crimean  campaigo. 
During  the  Egyptian  war  of  1BB2  he 
was  secretary  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  Mediterranean  Station,  was 
present  at  the  bombardment  of  Alex- 
audria,  and  was  mentioned  in  die- 
patches.  From  1883  to  1891,  when  he 
retired,  he  was  Fleet  Paymaster  on 
board  the  Boyal  Yacht  Vidoria  and 
Albert. 


at  Beims.  His  worli  on  cancer  earned 
him  a  wide  celebrity,  but  his  theory 
failed. 

23.  Ueuten«nt-ColonelSlr  David 
William  Keith  Barr,  K.C.S.I.,  was 

bom  in  1816,  the  son  of  the  late  Lieu- 
tenant-Oeneral  H-  J.  Barr.  Hestudied 
at  Sandhurst,  and  was  admitted  an  en- 
sign of  the  44th  Regiment  in  ie&4.  In 
1866  he  entered  the  Indian  Political 
Service  as  Political  Assistant  in  Central 
India.  In  1B3T  he  was  selected  for  the 
agency  at  Owalior  and  six  years  later 
be  went  to  Kashmir  as  Resident,  ^ter- 
wards  returning  to  Central  India  as 
Agent  to  the  Govern  or- Oeneral.  In 
1900  he  was  transferred  to  Hyderabad. 
In  1902  he  received  a  knighthood.  Sir 
David  did  much  good  work  in  the 
State  and  he  inaugurated  an  entire 
change  of  policy  which  changed  it  from 
being  in  1880  a  retrogrosBive  Slate 
to  one  of  great  prosperity.  In  1909  Sir 
David  Barr  was  called  to  the  India 
Council  by  Lord  Morley.  In  1916  he 
retired  from  the  India  OfBoe. 

—  Jack  London  was  bom  at  San 

Francisco  in  16T6.  He  began  an 
academic  career  at  the  University  ol 
California,  but  was  diverted  from  it  to 
go  wandering  in  search  of  adventure. 
Out  of  hii  eipcriences  ho  wrote  short 
stories  and  then  his  larger  works. 
"The   Call   of  the   Wild"  made  him 
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famous.  Other  books  of  his,  almost 
squally  well  known,  are  "  The  Sea 
Wolf,"  "  White  Fang,"  ■'  The  Cruise  ol 
the  Snark,"  and  •'  South  Sea  Tales." 
They  were  published  at  a  low  price 
and  achieved  an  enormous  sale.  Even 
after  Jack  London  had  made  literature 
his  profession  he  retained  his  love  of 
adventure,  and  in  1901  served  as  a  war 
correspondent  in  Japan.  Korea,  and 
Manchuria.  In  1914  he  went  in  the 
capacity  to  Mexico,  though  he 


didn. 


n  ther 


Intt 


il,  in  1906,  he  started  c 
years'  cruise  round  the  world  in  a  SO- 
foot  ketch-rig  yacht  and  disappeared 
entirely  from  hia  friends  for  two  years. 
His  books  are  extraordinarily  popular. 

22.  Sir  George  White  was  born  in 

IBM.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Bristol 
man  and  spent  bis  life  in  that  city, 
where  he  was  head  of  the  firm  ol 
Messrs.  George  White  &  Co.,  Stock- 
brokers.  Along  with  the  late  Sir 
J.  Clifton  Kobinson  he  was  a  pioneer 
of  electric  tramways  and  was  also  a 
convinced  believer  in  the  future  of 
aviation.  He  was  created  a  baronet 
in  1904  and  is  succeeded  by  bis  only 
aon,  bom  in  1B62. 

23.  Prebendary  David  Anderson 

was  the  aon  of  Bishop  Anderson  and  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  a  second  class  in  uie 
Classical  Tripos  in  1866-  A  year  later 
he  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don. For  ten  yeara  he  was  Kural 
Dean  of  Hampton  and  went  to  St. 
Qeorge's,  Hanover  Square,  in  1891.  Ha 
was  appointed  a  prebendary  ol  St. 
Paul's  in  190:j.  He  retired  from  active 
ministry  in  1911. 

—  The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth 

was  bom  in  Liverpool  in  1840,  and 
was  educated  there.  At  22  years  old 
he  became  a  partner  in  the  family 
shipping  business  of  Alfred  Booth  A 
Co.  Later,  and  till  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  on  the  board  of  the 
Booth  Steamship  Company  (Limited). 
It  was  not  until  1S86  that  he  began 
working  upon  the  books  which  have 
made  his  name  a  household  word 
among  all  students  of  the  social  and 
industrial  condition  ol  the  working 
classes.  His  first  volume  appeared  in 
1889  under  the  title  "  Life  and  Labour 
of  the  People  in  East  London  "  ;  the 
whole  work  occupied  saventeeii  years, 
the  last  of  the  series  being  published 
in  1903.  Ha  served  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Kojal  Statistical  Society 
from  1892  to  1MU4.  In  1901  he  was 
sworn   ol  the  Privy  Council,   and  he 
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receivad  honorary  degrees  (tom  Oxiord. 
Carobridge,  and  Liverpool  UniveraitiaB 
md  was  elected  F.R.S. 

31.  John  Francis  Barnett,  born  in 
1837.  wftB  a  corapoaer  who  represented 
with  great  accuracy  the  ideals  of  the 
muaician  of  the  Early  Victorian  period. 
His  cantata  •'  The  Ancient  Mariner  " 
wet  very  popular  in  its  time.  He  was 
an  able  planiet,  and  later  all  his  time 
which  naa  not  spent  on  composition 
was  devoted  to  teaching  as  a  member 
at  the  BtaH  of  the  Royal  College  of 
MuBic  and  the  Guildhall  School  of 
Music. 

—  The  Dowager  Lady  Ellesmere 

died  in  her  9and  year.  She  was  Lady 
Mary  Louisa  Campbell,  daughter  of 
the  first  Earl  Candor,  and  married  the 
second  Earl  of  BUeBmere  in  IS46, 

~  Colonel  Ernest  Harold  Fenn, 
C.I.E.,  was  born  in  1850 and  educated 
at  Sherborne ;  he  joined  the  Army 
Medical  Staff  in  18TS,  and  aocompanied 
Lord  Roberts'  relief  force  to  Kandahar, 
being  mentioned  in  dispatches.  He 
took  part  in  the  Sudan  Campaign  in 
188S.  He  afterward B  served  on  the 
StaRs  al  Lord  Lanedowne  and  Lord 
CnrzoD  in  India. 

—  Sir  Hiram    Stevens  Maxim, 

the  famous  inventor,  was  born  at 
Sangervillo,  Maine,  U.S.A.,  in  J 810,  and 
at  the  ofie  of  [1  was  apprenticed  to  a 
coach  builder,  and  ten  years  later  he 
acted  as  foreman  in  manufacturing 
philosophical  instrumenlB  and  as  a 
draughtsman  in  a  shipbuilding  yard  at 
New  York.  He  came  to  Europe  in 
18B1,  and  made  England  his  home  for 
the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He  became 
naturalised,  and  received  a  knight- 
hood in  1901.  He  was  perhaps  the 
most  accomplished  mechanician  of  his 
day,  and  his  inventions  nere  spread 
over  an  extraordinarily  wide  range,  but 
his  work  in  these  directions  is  over- 
shadowed by  what  he  accomplished  in 
the  design  of  automatic  guns  and  in 
EeronauticB.  The  automatic  gun  which 
bears  bis  name  was  adopted  by  the 
British  Army  in  1839  and  by  the  Navy 
in  1892,  and  it  is  also  used  by  Qermany 
and  RussiaamoDg othercountries.  In 
1889  he  began  his  flying  machine  ei- 
perimentB,  and  the  trtaU  of  his  first 
(eroplaue  were  carried  out  at  Besley 
in  1891. 

—  Sir  Ralph  Wiltlam  Prank- 
land-Payne-uallwey,  the  eldest  son 
of  Sir  William  Payne- Q all wey,  was 
bom  in  1818.    He  was  educated  al 
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Eton  and  formerly  served  in  the  Rifle 
Brigade.  He  was  an  anthority  on 
archery  and  ancient  weapons.  Sir 
Ralph  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  in 
1881.  He  married  in  1877  the  young- 
est daughter  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Usbome  of 
Blackrock,  County  Cork,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son  and  four  daughters.  Ha 
assumed  the  additional  nameand arms 
of  Frankland  in  1911. 

26.  Professor  Alexander  Mac- 
Ewen  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1861. 
After  a  distinguished  career  in  Glasgow 
University  he  went  to  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.  In  1901  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Church  History  in  New 
College,  Edinburgh.  He  was  Modera- 
tor of  the  OeQeral  Assembly  of  the 
United  Free  Church  in  1910-16,  and 
was  a  distinguished  teacher  and  writer 
of  ecclesiastical  bi story. 

27.  Emile  Verhaeren  was  Bel- 
gium's most  famous  poet,  and  was  re- 
cognised in  the  last  five  years  as  the 
greatest  exponent  in  European  poetry 
of  universal  ideals.  His  work  con- 
GiBted  of  more  than  forty  volumea  of 
lyrical  and  ditbyrambric  verse,  four 
playB.  and  a  few  monographs  on 
painters;  and  it  contains  a  graphic 
summary  of  all  that  he  loved  and  suf- 
fered. He  was  bom  at  St.  Amand,  a 
small  village  on  the  Scheldt,  in  1866. 
His  father,  a  rich  and  pious  Catholic, 
sent  him  to  the  College  of  St.  Barba, 
at  Qhent.  where  Maeterlinck  was  hia 
fellow-pupil.  He  afterwards  studied 
law  at  Louvain  and  was  called  to  th« 
Bar  in  1881 ;  but  he  forsook  the  law 
and  chose  literature  lor  his  profession. 


name  became  widely  known.  Id  the 
autumn  of  1911  the  Universities  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  honoured 
him.  His  latest  volume,  "Les  AilM 
Rouges  de  la  Guerre,"  contains  a  fine 
apostrophe  to  the  grandeurof  England. 
M.  Verhaeren  was  killed  while  at- 
tempting to  enter  a  moving  tr^n  at 
Rouen  bound  for  Paris. 

28.    Ex-Presldent   Steyn.    Mar- 

thinus  Theunis  Steyn,  was  bom  la 
18GT.  His  father  was  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  Oranga 
Free  State,  his  mother  a  Miss  Wessels, 
daughter  of  one  of  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  Great  Trek  of  1836.  Educated 
at  the  Grey  College  at  Bloemfontein 
he  aiterwards  visited  Europe,  going 
first  to  Holland  and  then  coming  to 
the  Inner  Temple  as  a  student  of  law. 
He  remained  in  England  six  years,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  called 
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(a  the  Bu.  Betuming  to  South  Afrioa, 
he  began  to  practice  Id  Bloemfouteiu 
M  a.  baiTister.  In  1888,  at  the  age  of 
31,  he  was  made  St&te  Attorney  ol  the 
Orange  Free  State,  and  ^  few  montha 
later  De  became  Second  Puisne  Judge 
ol  the  High  Oourt.  In  1B95  he  pre- 
sented himeeli  as  a  candidate  foi  the 
Pregidency  of  the  Republic,  standing 
as  a  representative  of  Dutch  sentiment 
OB  opposed  to  the  "  Englishiging  "  ten- 
dencies of  his  chief  opponent,  Ste^ 
was  elected  by  a  large  majority.  Dur- 
ing the  South  African  war  St^u  was  one 
of  the  most  determined  of  all  his  people, 
and  his  Influence  duriug  the  whole  of 


thii  time  waa  not 
pandered  to  their  m 
Btinaoj.     But  although  he  came  o 
of  the  war  crippled  in  health  and  ovt 
ruled  in  authority,  he  was  firmly  es- 
tablished in  the  hearts  of  hi 
loved  and  respected  by  them 
not  been  before. 

29.  Lad^  Clementl-Smlth,  widow 

of  Sir  Cecil  Clementi-Smith,  formerly 
Governor  ot  the  Straits  Settlements, 
waa  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Arthur 
Newcomen  of  Kirkleatham  Hall,  Red- 
car,  and  married  Sir  Cecil  Clemeati- 
Smith  in  1869. 
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2.  Sir  Francesco  Paolo  TostI,  the 

composer,  was  born  in  1616  at  Ortona, 
in  the  Abruzzi.  At  the  age  of  11  he 
was  sent  to  stud;  music  at  Naples,  and 
came  under  famous  maeters.  When 
he  was  30  he  began  a  series  of  annual 
visits  to  England,  at  3S  he  was  ap- 
pointed teacher  of  singing  to  the  Ro^ 
Family,  and  in  1908  he  was  knighted. 
His  music  had  a  wide  appeal  in  Eng- 
land :  and  because  of  their  sweet 
melody  and  absence  ol  subtleties  his 
Bongs  were  widely  known.  There  are 
few  people  who  do  not  know  "  Oood- 
bye,"  "  Ask  me  no  More,"  and  "For 


—  Arthur  Swayne  Underwood, 
M.R.C.S.,  L.O.S.,  was  bom  in  ISU 

and  held  many  important  appoint- 
ments in  connexion  with  dental  aur- 
Sery.  In  1912  he  co-ope  rated  with  Dr. 
mith  Woodward  in  restoring  the  jaw 
of  (ho  Filtdown  skull,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  published  the  first  X-ray 
photognph  of  this  fossil. 

3.  William  Henry  Peet  was  bom 
in  1819,  educated  at  Brighton  Oram- 
mar  School,  and  entered  the  employ- 
ment of  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall  &, 
Co.  in  1865,  and  of  Messrs.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.  in  1878.  He  had  ft 
special  knowledge  of  the  Bookselling 
trade,  and  compiled  a  "  Bibliography  of 
Publishing  and  Bookselling."  He  was 
sub-editor  of  Longman'»  Maganne  and 
editor  of  their  Nota  on  Book*. 

i.  Captain  Lord  Lucas.  Official 
Intimation  has  been  received  that  Iiord 
Lncaa  ia  reported  to  have  died.  He 
had  l)een  serving  with  the  Royal  Flying 
Ooroa  in  Prance,  and  on  November  1 
made  a  flight  over  the  Oemnan  lines, 
from  which  he  did  not  return.  Lord 
Lucas  woa  bom  in  18T6,  the  son  of  th» 


Hon.  Auberon  Herbert  (a  younger  son 
of  the  third  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  by  his 
marriage  with  the  sister  of  the  seventh 
and  last  Earl  Oowper,  who  also  held, 
among  other  titles,  the  baronies  of 
Lucas  and  Dingwall.  He  succeeded 
to  these  baronies  on  his  uncle's  death 
in  1905.  He  was  educated  at  Bedford 
Qrammar  School  and  Balliol,  Oxford. 
During  the  South  African  War  he  was 
wounded  and  his  leg  had  to  be  ampu- 
tated below  the  knee.  After  a  year  as 
private  secretary  to  the  Secretary  for 
War,  he  was  appointed  Under-Secre- 
tary at  the  War  Office  in  1908 ;  from 
this   post   he  passed   in    1911   to  the 


Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture.  In  1914  he  entered 
the  Cabinet  as  President  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  held  this  office  until 
the  formation  of  the  Coalition  in  May. 
1915.  iKird  Lucas  was  unmarried  and 
the  baronies  pass  by  special  remainder 
to  his  only  sister,  the  Hon.  Nan  Ino 
Herbert,  who  was  bom  in  1380. 

1.  Sir  James  Broadwood  Lyall, 
K.C.S.I.,  O.C.I. E.,  was  bom  in  1838, 
the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Alfred 
Lyall,  the  philosophic  writer  and  critic 
of  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  sometime 
editor  of  the  Akhuai,  Reoibthb.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  Haileybuiy  - 
College.  He  went  out  to  India  and  was 
early  In  his  career  placed  on  settle- 
ment duty  as  an  assistant.  He  after- 
wards became  settlement  oflicer  of  the 
mountainous  district  of  Kangra  and 
later  waa  appointed  Settlement  Com- 
missioner of  the  Multan  and  Derajat 
divisions.  In  1883  Lord  Ripon  selected 
him  for  the  post  of  Resident  ot  Mysore. 
In  1887  Lyall  succeeded  Sir  Charles 
Aitcheeon  as  Lieutenant-Oovemor  of 
the  Punjab.    Sir  Tames  Lyall  initiated 
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the  Chenab  Canal  iTrig&tioB  scheme, 
the  grsateat  of  its  kind  in  India,  nhii^h 
added  greatly  to  the  proBpeiity  of  the 
country.  On  the  completion  of  hie 
five  yoais'  term  Sir  James,  who  had 
been  made  a  E.C.S.I.  at  its  commence- 
ment, received  the  further  distinction 
of  the  O.C.I.E. 

1.  Arthur  Mason  Worthington, 
C.B.,  F.R.S.,  was  bom  in  1662  and 
educated  at  Rugby  and  Trinity  College, 
O^ord;  Owens  College.  Manchester; 
and  Berlin  University  in  the  labora- 
tory of  Professor  Helmholts.  In  1887 
he  became  headmaster  and  professor 
ol  physics  at  the  Dockyard  School, 
Portsmouth,  and  in  the  (allowing  year 
he  was  appointed  to  the  same  posts  at 
the  Royal  Naval  Engineering  College, 
Davonport,  where  he  remained  twenty 
years.  Prom  1909  to  1911  he  wm 
professor  of  physics  at  tho  Royal  Naval 

papers  on  physical  subjects, 

G.  John  D.  Archibald  was  bom  at 

Parkersbury,  West  Virginia,  in  1848. 
He  was  a  well-known  financier  and 
president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. 

—  Captain      ttuKh      Edwards, 

D.S.O..  R.N..  was  bom  in  1873.  He 
entered  the  service  as  a  naval  cadet  in 
July,  1886,  and  was  promoted  com- 
mander in  December,  1905,  and  captain 
in  December,  1913.  Ha  was  in  com- 
mand of  U.M.S.  Thettiu  when  that 
vessel  was  attacked  by  an  enemy  sub- 
marine in  the  North  Sea  in  October, 
1914.  and  in  Angust,  191S,  ha  was 
awarded  the  D.S.O.  tor  his  services  in 

—  Lord  Pltzhardlnge,  Charles 
Paget  FitzhardingB,  third  baron,  was 
the  second  son  of  the  first  baron,  bom 
In  1829.  He  succeeded  his  brother  in 
the  title  in  1896.  He  was  Liberal 
M.P.  for  Gloucester  from  1662  to  1865. 
la  1856  he  married  the  only  daughter 
of  Mr.  Heniy  Lindow-Lindow ;  there 
were  no  children  of  the  marriage  and 

—  Rev.  WllJlam  Dunn  (Hacray 

was  born  in  1826  and  educated  at 
Ma<2dalen  College  School,  and  was  after- 
wards admitted  an  academical  clerk  of 
Magdalen  College.  He  was  ordained 
in  1850.  Appointed  at  the  age  of  14 
assistant  in  Uie  Bodleian  Library,  he 
remained  in  the  service  of  that  institu- 
tion till  1905,  when  he  retired  on  a 
pension.  Ue  was  superintendent  of 
the  New  Bodleian  Catalogue  from  1859 
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(o  1371,  when  he  was  created  special 
assistant  in  the  MS.  Department,  and 
in  186S  he  published  his  "Annals  of 
the  Bodleian  Library."  In  1670henBS 
presented  by  Magdalen  College  to  the 
rectory  of  Ducklington,  which  he  held 
until  1912.  He  wrote  many  works  and 
made  largo  additions  to  historical  and 
arohiEological  knowledge. 

6.  Dr.  Hans  Richter  was  bom  in 

Hungary  in  1S43.  His  father  was 
Captlltruuter  at  Baab  Cathedral.  At 
Vienna  he  was  educated  in  the  Lowen- 
burg  school,  and  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Court  Chapel.  At  the  Conserva- 
torium  of  Vienna  he  learnt  to  play  the 
bom  and  the  violin,  and  whilst  playing 
at  the  opera  in  the  Karnthnetthor 
Theatre,  Esser,  the  conductor,  intro- 
duced him  to  Wagner  who  took  him  to 
Luceme.  By  his  mastery  over  all  the 
orchestral  instruments  he  became  one 
of  the  most  famous  musical  conductors 
of  his  time,  and  by  1676  he  was  a  man 
of  world-wide  fame.  His  first  visit  to 
England  was  in  1877  for  the  Wagner 
concerts  at  the  Albert  Hall.  He  con- 
ducted the  greater  part  ol  each  per- 
lorroance,  Warner  occasionally  taking 
the  baton  for  special  pieces.  In  1885 
Bichter  was  appointed  conductor  of 
the  BirmiDgham  Festival  and  beheld 
the  post  until  1909.  In  1904  the 
authorities  of  the  Covent  Garden  Opera 
induced  him  to  conduct  a  scries  of 
special  Wagner  performances.  One  of 
the  wishes  of  his  life  was  realised  when 
the  whole  of  tiie  trilogy  was  given  at 
Covent  Garden  in  English  in  January, 
190B.  His  instinct  for  discovering  the 
powers  of  little-known  composers  was 


shown  par 
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—  Major-Qeneral  Sir  Alexander 
Nelson  Rochfort,  K.C.B.,  C.M.a.. 

was  bom  in  1850.  A  distinguished 
soldier  he  was  mentioned  in  dispatches 
and  received  his  brevet  of  major  [or 
his  services  in  the  Sudan  in  188G  ;  and 
for  his  services  during  the  South 
African  War  ho  received  the  C.B. 
He  was  E^ain  mentioned  in  dispatobes 
and  decorated  for  his  work  during  the 
Somaliland  operations  in  1902-1.  He 
afterwards  held  the  post  of  Inspector 
of  Horse  and  Field  Artillery,  and  in 
1910  was  appointed  to  the  Oovemor- 
ahip  of  Jersey. 

7.  Lady  Tennyson  was  married  to 
Lord  Tennyson,  son  of  the  poet,  in 
1884,  and  was  with  him  in  Australia 
during  his  term  of  office  as  Oovemor- 
Qeneral.      She   was   the  daughter   of 
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^.  Major-Qeneral  WlllUm  Dal-  i 
rymple  Tompson,  C.B.,  was  born 
in  1833,  and  educated  »t  Cheltenham 
Ooltege.  He  entered  the  Ann;  in  1863 
and  became  Captain  three  jeare  later, 
Major  in  1369,  Lieu  ten  ant-Col  on  el  in 
ISTT,  Colonel  in  1381,  and  Majoi- 
General  (retired)  in  1864.  He  was 
present  during  the  Crimean  oampaisn, 
waa  meiitiooad  in  dispatches,  awaraed 
the  medal  with  clasp,  the  Turkisli 
medal,  and  appointed  Knight  ol  the 
Legion  oI  Honour.  For  his  aerrices 
during  the  Afghan  War  he  received  the 
medal  with  clasp  and  the  C.B. 

—  Baron  IMarochettl  was  for- 
merly Italian  Minister  in  Copenhagen 
and  Ambassador  in  Petrograd,  in  which 
capacity  he  played  a  leading  part  in 
the  Busao-Itatian  entente.  He  waa  a 
personal  friend  of  Quseo  Victoria  and 
King  Edward. 

—  The  Duke  of  Frias  was  de- 
scended from  the  famous  Qcand  Con- 
stable of  Castile,  and  was  the  Bfteenth 
of  his  line.  Ue  married  a  daughter 
oi  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Charles  Q.  F. 
Knowles,  and  his  mother  also  nas  an 
English  ladj.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton.  A  great  part  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  the  Spanish  Diplomatic  Ser< 


a.  sir  Roland  Vaughan  Williams 

was  the  fifth  son  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Edward  Vaughan  Williams,  bom 
in  1838.  Educated  at  Westminster 
and  Christ  Church,  he  was  called  to 


In  1889  he  took  silk,  and  In 
1890  he  was  made  a  Judge  .of  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division  in  succession 
to  Manisly.  In  the  Ijong  Vacation  of 
1897  there  were  several  changes  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  and  Lord  Ludlow  was 
succeeded  by  Vaughan  Williams,  and 
during  the  next  few  years  changee 
were  very  frequent,  and  it  became  the 
practice  for  Lord  Justice  Vaughan 
Williams  to  preside  over  Chancery  Ap- 
peals. With  the  advent  of  a  Liberal 
Government  in  1906  the  question  o[ 
the  Anglican  Church  in  Wales  came 
to  the  front,  and  Vaughan  Williams 
was  selected  to  preside  over  these  in- 
quiries. His  great  work  on  Bank- 
ruptcy, ot  which  eight  editions  have 
appeared,  Gstablishtid  him  as  a  man  of 
great  leacning.     Sir  Roland  Vaughan 


9.  Pierre  Paul  Leroy-Beaulleu, 

the  eminent  French  economist,  was 
born  in  1849.  The  study  of  political 
economy  was  hia  life-work,  and  his  at- 
tainments, which  earned  him  numer- 
ous academic  distinctions  in  his  own 
country,  were  acknowledged  abroad 
by  the  bestowal  of  honorary  decrees 


10.  General    Sir   Qeorze    Luck, 

a.CB.,  joined  the  Army  In  1858  at 
the  age  of  IB  ;  he  served  successively 
in  the  Inn iskii  ling  Dragoons  and  the 
16th  Hussars.  In  1881  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  8ind  District, 
and  from  1887  to  1893  he  was  Inspector- 
General  of  Cavalry  in  India.  From 
1895  to  1898  he  was  Inspectoi-Oeneral 
of  Cavalry  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  he  returned  to  India  to  command 
the  Bengal  Army.  In  the  Afghan  and 
the  Boer  Wars  he  commanded  the 
15th  Hussars,  of  which  he  became 
Colonel  in  1901.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  promoted  to  General  and 
was  appointed  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
a  post  which  he  held  for  two  years- 
He  was  created  K.C.B.  in  1907  and 
Q.C.B.  in  1909. 

—  Clement  Reid,  F.R.S.,  waabom 
in  1853.  He  was  the  late  District 
Geologist  on  the  Survey  of  England 
and  Wales,  and  author  of  numerous 
publications  on  geology. 

—  Lord    Telgnmouth   was    bom 

in  1841,  the  second  son  at  the  second 
Baron,  and  succeeded  hU  brother  as 
fourth  Baron  in  1915.  He  held  a  com- 
mission at  one  time  in  the  Royal 
Artillery  and  reached  the  rank  oi  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. Lord  Teignmouth 
married  in  1894,  but  leaves  no  issae. 
He  is  succeeded  in  the  title,  which  is 
an  Irish  one,  by  hia  brother.  Com- 
mander the  Hon.  Henry  Noel  Shore, 
laU  R.N.,  who  was  bom  in  1817. 

13.  Joseph  William  Corny  ns 
Carr  was  bom  in  1819  and  educated  at 
London  University.  He  was  called  to 
the  Bar,  but  bis  work  there  is  negli- 
gible ;  and  afterwards  began  journal- 
ism, where  he  made  his  mark  as  art 
critic  to  the  Pall  Mall  Oaitlte  in  the 
early  aoventies.  He  was  the  Bnglinb 
editor  ol  L^Art.  and  became  one  of  the 
leading  art  critics  of  his  time.  Among 
other  enterprises  he  founiied  and 
edited  the  English  llltulraUd  Idaga- 
tine.     Later  he  took  up  work  for  the 
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stage  aud  became  an  adapter  and  col- 
laborator for  the  theatre.  BegintiiDg 
in  1882  with  ■'  Far  Prom  the  Madding 
Crowd,"  he  produced  some  sixteen 
playa.  He  next  took  up  theatrical  man- 
agemertt  and  for  thn^e  years  he  had  the 
Comedy  Theatre,  and  he  wilb  managing 
director  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  tho 
years  that  followed  Sir  Heory  Irving's 
Hurrender  of  his  interest  in  it.  He  was 
a  great  talker ;  and  while  still  a  very 
young  man  made  a  reputation  as  an 
after-dinner  speaker. 

12.  IwaoOyama,  Prince  and  Field-  j 
Marshal,  was  Wn  in  1842,  a  native  of 
Satsuma  Fief.  At  the  age  of  28  he  I 
was  nominated  by  the  Meiji  Oovcm- 
ment  to  proceed  to  Europe  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  military  tactics  and 
strategy.  In  1878  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  -  General 
and  from  this  time  he  devoted  his 
whole  energy  to  the  evolution  of  a  ■ 
military  system  which  should  embody 
all  the  best  features  of  Occidental  or- 
ganiaations;  and  Germany  was  taken 
as  Oyama's  model.  In  1394  at  the 
outbreak  of  war  with  China.  Oyama 
was  appointed  to  command  the  Second 
Army.  For  his  distinguished  services 
he  received  the  baton  of  Field-Mar- 
shal (1898)  and  became  Chief  of  the 
Oenoral  Staff,  being  honoured  also  with 
the  title  of  Marquis.  He  vacated  his 
post  at  the  General  Staff  in  favour  of 
Genera)  Rawakami,  but  at  the  outbreak 
of  war  with  Russia  Oyama  was  again 
presiding  at  the  Genera!  Stat!.  His 
services  in  tho  war  with  Russia  were 
rewarded  with  the  title  of  Prince.  He 
was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Order  of  Merit  in  May,  1906.  In  the 
same  year  ho  relinquished  his  post  of 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff.  In  1911 
he  was  given  the  office  ot  the  Privy 
Seal. 

—  Antonln  Merci^,  the  French 
sculptor,  died  atthe  age  of  71.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Institute  and  Grand 
Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  His 
"  Gloria  Viotis  "  in  1874  gained  for  him 
the  modal  of  honour  at  tho  Salon.  M. 
Mercii  was  also  a  painter. 

14.  Major-Qeneral  Sir  Wlllltun 
Qeorge  Knox,  Colonel -Command- 
ant, R.A.,  was  bom  in  1847,  the  second 
son  of  the  late  General  T.  E.  Kno*. 
C.B.  He  entered  the  Royal  Artillery 
from  Woolwich  in  1B67  and  saw  service 
in  the  Abyssinian  Expedition,  1867- 
68,  the  Ashanti  War,  1R74,  Che  Afghan 
War.  187S-79,  the  Zulu  and  Transvaal 
Campaign,  1879,  and  the  South  African 
War,  1899-1902.     For  his  services   in 


14.  Professor  Thomas  Purdie, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  was  bom  in  1643, 
and  educated  at  Edinburgh  Academy. 
His  early  youth  waa  spent  in  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic.  On  his  return  home 
he  studied  Chemistry  at  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines,  afterwords  continuing 
his  studies  at  the  University  of  Wurz- 
burg.  He  waa  for  several  years  demon- 
strator at  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
South  Kensington,  He  was  appointed 
to  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  in  St,  An- 
drews in  18B4,  and  held  it  until  1909, 
when  he  retired. 

16.  General  Adolphus  Brett 
Crosble,  R.M.L.I.,  obtained  his  first 
commission  in  1864,  and  attained  the 
rank  of  General  in  1910,  in  which  yew 
he  retired.  He  served  in  China  in 
1867-69,  and  commanded  the  Royal 
Marines  in  the  Ashanti  War  and  the 
Congo  Expedition. 

—  Sir  Frederick  Eve  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
and  at  Leipzig,  and  early  devoted  Eim- 
self  to  the  study  of  surgery.  His  con- 
nexion with  the  London  Hospital  was 
a  long  one,  and  it  was  while  acting 
as  senior  surgeon  to  that  institution 
that  be  received  his  knighthood  from  the 
King.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  Vice-President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  lecturer  on 
surgery  at  the  London  School  of  Medi- 
cine for  Women. 

—  Professor  Hu£o  Miinsterberg: 

was  bom  in  186S  at  Danzig.  He 
studied  philoBophy.  natural  science,  and 
medicine  in  the  Universities  of  Leipzig 
and  Heidelberg  and  in  1687  became 
assistant  professor  in  the  University  of 
Freiburg.  His  work  here  attracted  tlia 
attention  ol  William  James,  who  sum- 
moned him  to  Harvard  and  made  him 
the  first  director  of  its  "  laboiatoty  of 
psychology." 


—  Prince  Henckel  von  Donners- 

marck  was  bom  at  Breslau  in  1830. 
He  belonged  to  an  old  landowning 
stock  in  Silesia,  where  he  had  exten- 
sive estates. 

18.  Robert  Armstrong;  Yerburgh 

was  the  third  son  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Yerburgh,  Vioar  oi  Sleaford,  Lincoln- 
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BhicQ.  He  WM  bora  in  1663  aod 
educated  at  Bosull,  Harrow,  and  Uoi- 
venitf  College,  Oxford.  After  being 
called  to  the  liar  in  1880  he  acted  lor 
a  short  period  as  private  escrebary  to 
Mr.  Akets- Douglas  when  Patronage 
Secretai^,  and  afterwards  to  Mr,  W, 
H.  Smith  vrhsD  First  Lord  ol  the 
Treaaury.  He  was  for  twenty-aii  yeara 
UoioDist  member  for  ClieB(er,and  since 
1900  he  had  been  President  of  the  Navj 
League. 

18.  Sir  Frederick  Herbert  Ash- 
man, second  baronet,  was  bom  in  16TS. 
His  fatber  was  the  first  Lord  Mayor 
of  Bristol.    The  title  now  becomes  ex- 


19.  CaptAin  de  Beauchomps,  the 

famous  airman,  was  killed  by  a  bullet 
in  an  air-fight  in  the  Douaumout 
region.  He  aohieved  some  of  the 
greatest  aronauticol  events  during 
the  l£uropean  War.  Captain  de 
Beauchamps  was  29  )ears  of  age, 

—  Ex-Klng  Theebaw  succeeded 
his  father  King  Mindoon  in  1878. 
King  Mindoon  ruled  Ava,  Upper 
Burma,  despotically,  but  on  the  whole 
prosperously  for  26  years.  King  Thee- 
baw  began  his  reign  b;  committing 
horrible  crimes ;  and  extreme  disorder 
prevailed  throughout  the  country.  Dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Qreat  Britain 
were  broken  off,  and  ultimately  at  the 
end  of  1886  King  Theebaw's  dynasty 
was  overthrown,  followed  by  the  an- 
nexation by  the  British  of  Upper 
Burma.  Theebaw  was  sent  to  Bat- 
DOgiri,  on  the  Kolkan  coast  of  Western 
India,  where  he  died  30  years  later. 

21.  Daniel   Oliver,    F.R.S.,  was 

bom  in  1829.  He  was  Professor  of 
Botany  at  University  College,  London, 
from  1861  to  IBSS,  and  afterwards 
Keeper  of  the  Herbarium  and  Library 
at  Kaw  Gardens,  and  published  several 
works  on  botany. 

—  Qeneral  Sir  Henry  Brasnell 
Tnson,  K.C.B.,  was  bom  in  1836. 
He  was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital 
and  King's  College,  London,  and 
entered  the  Boyal  Marine  Artillery  as 
Second  Lieutenant  in  18M,  being  made 
Lieutenant  in  1855.  He  saw  consider- 
able service  during  the  second  China 
War;  was  promoted  Captain  in  1865 
and  Major  in  18TT,  and  two  years  later 
conunanded  the  lioyal  Marine  Artil- 
lery, whioh,  with  a  detachment  of 
Boyal  Marine  Light  Infantry,  was  sent 
to  South  Africa.  In  1660  he  was  pro. 
moted   to   the  rank   of  Lieutenant- 


I  Colonel  for  special  service  in  the  Zulu 
I  War.  For  bis  services  throughout  the 
I  Egyptian  campaign  of  1882  he  received 
the  C,B„  the  medal  with  clasp,  the 
Khedive's  star  and  the  third  class  of 
the  Medjidic,  In  1893,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  Lieutenant-Qeneral,  he 
succeeded  Sir  Howard  Jones  as  Deputy 
Adjutant- General  of  Marines,  holding 
this  post  until  March.  1900, 

22.  J.    J.    O'Kelly    was    bom     in 

Dublin  iu  184S,  At  the  a«e  of  18  he 
joined  the  Foreign  Legion  of  the 
French  Army  ajid  served  in  the  cam- 
paign for  the  suppression  of  the 
Arabian  tribes  in  Algeria  in  the  early 
sixties.  He  was  taken  prisoner  but 
escaped  into  Texas  and  finally  to  New 
York,  and  immediately  returned  to 
France  and  again  served  in  the  French 
army  till  the  oapibulation  of  Paris  to 
the  Qermans  in  18T0.  He  next  took 
up  journalism  and  obtained  a  post  on 
the  New  Yotk  Herald.  O'Kelly  after- 
wards gave  up  journalistic  work  in 
order  to  engage  actively  in  IHsh  con 
spirocies  ;  bu^  he  soon  found  a  better 
way  of  helping  Ireland,  being  returned 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  follower 
of  Pamoll.  in  1880.  He  was  imprisoned 
with  the  Irish  leader  in  Kilmainham 
Oaol  in  1881.  At  the  General  Election 
of  1892  he  lost  hU  seat  (or  North  Ros- 
common, but  in  1895  he  recaptured  it 
for  Che  Pamellites  and  represented 
that  constituency  till  the  end  of  his 


—  Dr.  Charles  Kussell  was  bom  in 

1840.  He  was  for  nearly  20  years 
editor  of  the  Qlaagmo  Herald. 

23.  Harry  H.  Marks  was  bom  in 

1855  and  educated  at  University  Col- 
lege, London,  and  in  Brussels.  He 
then  went  to  the  United  States  and 
started  his  career  as  a  journalist  there. 
Afterwards  he  returned  to  England  and 
in  1B9C  he  entered  Parliament  as  M.P. 
for  Tower  Hamlets  and  held  the  seat 
tor  five  years ;  from  1904  to  1910  he 
sat  for  the  Isle  of  Thanet. 

—  Hon.  Thomas  Henry  Wllilam 
Pelham,  C.B.,  bom  in  1847,  was  the 
son  of  the  third  Earl  of  Chichester. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  called  to  the  Bar 
by  the  Inner  Temple,  and  practised 
on  the  Home  and  South-Eastem  Cir- 
cuits from  1871  to  1882.  He  became 
legal  adviser  to  the  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment of  the  Privy  Council  in  1882  and 
to  the  Board  of  Agricnlture  in  1689. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  settle  canal  rates  in  1893  and 
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23.  The  Very  Rev.  Arthur  Perci- 
val    Purey-Cust,   D.D.,    De&n    of 

York,  the  toarth  son  of  tha  Hon.  Wil- 
li&m  CuBt,  Commissionar  of  CuBtome, 
wu  born  in  182S  and  educated  at  tha 
Proprietary  School  at  Lee,  Kent,  and 
Braaenose  Go]laga,  Oxford,  where  he 
gmduated  in  1860.  In  1B61  he  ivas 
ordained  Deacon  bj  Dr.  Wilberforoe, 
Bishop  oi  Oxford,  and  priest  in  1859  b; 
Dr.  Murray,  Bishop  of  Rochester.  In 
ISfiS  Lord  Brownlow  nominated  him 
to  the  rectory  of  CheddingtoD,  In  the 
Diocese  of  Oxford.  In  1862  Dr.  Wilber- 
force  promoted  him  to  tha  important 
benefice  of  St.  Mary,  Readiag.  He 
became  Archdeacon  of  Buckingham 
and  Vioar  of  Aylesbury  in  1876.  When 
(he  Deanery  of  York  fell  vacant  by  the 
death  in  1880  of  the  Hon.  AuguetuB 
Duncombe,  one  ol  Mr.  Disraeli's  last 
acta  during  his  1874-80  Ministry  was  to 
recommend  Archdeacon  Cust  for  this 
office.  The  Dean  married  in  18S4 
Lady  Emma  Bess  Bligb,  daughter  of 
the  fifth  Earl  of  Dam  ley,  and  leaves  a 
daughter  and  two  aona. 

21.  Sir  William  Egebrlc  BIgse 

was  younger  brother  of  Lord  Stamford- 
ham.  He  was  educated  at  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  entering  the  Civil 
Service  of  Burma  rose  to  be  Judge  of 
the  Chief  Court,  Lower  Barma.  After 
his  retirement  he  was  knighted  In 
1909. 


—  James  Round,  P.C,  was  bom 

in  184a  and  educated  at  Eton  and 
Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  he  was  called 
to  the  Bar  in  1868.  As  a  Unionist 
Mr.  Hound  represented  East  Essex  in 
the  House  of  Commons  from  1868  to 
1886  and  the  Harwich  Division  from 
1885  to  1906. 

—  Sir  William  Erskiae  Ward, 

K.C.S.l.,diedinhi879th;ear.  Edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he 
entered  the  Bengal  Civil  Service.  Ho 
was  Chief  CommlBSiouar  ol  Assam  from 
1B91  to  1696,  when  he  retired. 

—  Captain    Henry   M.    Jones, 

V.C.,  was  bom  in  1831  and  entered  the 
Army  in  April,  1819,  when  he  became 
an  ensign  In  the  IBth  Foot.  In  IBM  ha 
exchanged  into  the  7th  Fusiliers,  with 
whom  he  served  in  the  Crimea.  He 
was  severely  wouuded  at  tha  battle  of 
Alma  on  September  20,  1851,  aud 
slightly  wounded  at  the  assault  of  the 
Quarries  on  June  7, 1S65.  on  which  day 
he  won  the  V.O. ;  at  the  time  ol  his 
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death  Captain  Jones  was  the  oldest 
surviving  holder  of  this  honour.  Ha 
retired  from  the  Army  in  1857,  and 
was  subsequently  engaged  in  the  Dip- 
lomatic Service. 

35.  Rev.  the  Hon.  WUIIam  Henry 

Fremantle,  D.D.,  the  second  sou  of 
the  late  Sir  T.  F.  Fremantle,  who  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Cottes- 
loe  in  18T1,  was  born  in  1B31  and  edu- 
cated at  Chaam  Preparatory  School 
and  Eton.  He  proceeded  to  Balliol 
and  In  1853  he  graduated  vrith  a  firat 
class  in  Lit.  Hum.  In  1851  he  was 
elected  to  a  Fellowship  at  All  SoaU 
and  in  1865  was  ordained  deacon  (priest 
in  1856)  by  Dr.  Wilberforce,  Bishop  at 
Oxford.  In  1857  he  accepted  from  All 
Souls  College  the  vicarage  of  Ijewknor, 
Oxfordshire,  which  ha  held  for  eight 
yeat«.  Mr.  Qladstona  in  1882  nomin- 
ated Dr.  Fremantle  to  the  important 
benefice  ol  St.  Mary,  Bryanston  Square -, 
but  in  the  same  year  be  resigned  his 
benefice  on  a  aummous  to  return  to 
Balliol  as  Follow,  Tutor,and Chaplain, 
and  almost  at  the  same  time  he  was 
appointed  to  a  residentiary  canoni?  at 
Canterbury.  In  1896  the  Hon.  W.  R. 
Fremantle,  Dean  of  Ripon,  died  at 
an  advanced  age,  and  Lord  Rosebe]^ 
nominated  the  nephew  to  succeed  his 
uncle.  It  was  not  until  September, 
1915,  that  Dr.  Fremantle  resigned  the 
Deanery  ol  Ripon  alter  holding  it  for 
twenty  year«.  The  late  Dean  was 
twice  married,  first  in  1863  to  Isabella, 
youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Culling  Eard- 
ley,  by  whom  he  had  a  large  family, 
and  second  in  1903  to  Sophia,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Major  Q.  T.  Stuart. 

36.  Sir  Jesse    Herbert,    bom    in 

1851,  was  the  third  son  of  tha  lata 
Jesse  Herbert  and  was  called  to  the 
Bar  by  the  Middle  Temple,  He  sub- 
sequently became  Professor  of  Inter- 
national Law  at  Canton  University 
and  Legal  Adviser  to  the  South  China 
Ooveroment.  He  had  been  associated 
with  the  work  ol  the  Liberal  Party  at 
headquarters  under  seven  Chief  Whips. 
He  was  knighted  in  1911. 

—  Reginald  John  Smith,   K.C., 

was  bom  in  1857.  He  entered  Eton 
as  a  colleger  and  afterwards  proceeded 
to  King's  where  be  took  the  degree  of 
LL.M.  as  well  as  that  of  B.A.  Altar- 
wards  he  was  called  to  the  Bar,  and 
from  1386  to  1891  "  devilled"  for  Sir 
Charles  Russell,  as  he  then  was.  But 
in  1891  he  entered  the  business  of 
Smith,  Elder  4  Co.,  Publishers,  tak- 
ing silk  on  retiring  from  the  Bar. 
Three  years  later  he  became  editor  of 
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the  Oomhill  Jtfu^iiiiiM,  and  on  his 
fftther.in-law'a  dsfith   in  1901,  prinoi- 

KI  of  the  firm.  The  tradition  of  the- 
uBa  XTSB  connsated  with  Che  comeB  of 
Ch&rlotta  BroDtii.  of  Mrs.  Qasliell,  of 
Bobert  Browning  and  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett Browning,  and  of  Thackeray.  In 
1901-5  Begiitald  Smith  was  FtMident 
of  the  Pabliahere'  Aesociation  and  again 
in  1916,  Ha  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Literary  Fund,  a  director  ot  the  Book- 
Bellers'  Provident  Institution,  and  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Boj'al 
Oec^iraphical  Society.  Healaotookan 
active  part  as  a  Qoveraor  ol  the  Lon- 
don Hospital.  He  married  in  1893 
the  youngest  daughter  of  George  Mur- 
ray Smith,  the  publisher. 

SO,  Sir  Charles  Parr)' Hobhouse, 

third  baronet,  was  bom  m  Calcutta  in 
1826,  the  son  of  Mr.  Henry  William 
HobhousQ,  for  many  years  resident 
in  Bengal.  He  had  close  hereditary 
ties  with  India.  His  uncle,  Sir  John 
Cam  Hobhouse,  Bt,,  afterwards  Lord 
Broughton,  was  twice  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control.     Educated  at  Bast 
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Sbeeu  and  at  Rugby  under  Dr.  Arnold, 
Charles  Hobhouse  passed  through  Che 
East  India  Company's  College  at 
Haileybury,  and  in  1844  returned  to 
Calcutta.  He  had  alternating  eieou- 
tiveand  judicial  experience  indil!erent 
districts.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  a 
Puisne  Judge  of  the  Calcutta  High 
Court,  and  remained  on  Che  Bench  till 
he  left  India  at  the  close  of  ISTO,  finally 
retiring  from  the  service  iu  1872. 
Lord  Broughton's  peerage  lapsed  on 
his  death  in  1869.  but  the  haronetc; 
inherited  from  his  lather  passed  to  his 
nephew  who  thus  became  Sir  Charles 
Hobhouse  in  Chat  year.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded in  the  title  by  his  son,  the  Right 
Hon.  C.  B.  Hobhouse,  M.P.  for  Bast 
Bristol  since  1900,  who  was   born  in 


30.  SIrReKlnald  Ambrose  Mow- 
bray, Bt.,  was  born  ia  1852,  and 
succeeded  his  brother  in  the  title  in 
July,  1916,  and  thus  held  it  for  little 
more  than  fi.ve  months.  Ha  was 
educated  at  Christ  Church  and  was 
unmarried.  He  is  succeeded  in  the 
title  by  a  younger  brother. 
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